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CHAPTER  I. 

There  is  one  who  nts  Unguid  and  kmelj, 
With  her  fair  face  bowed  down  on  her  hand. 

With  a  pale  cheek  and  glittering  eyelash, 
With  careless  locks  'scaped  from  their  band.— l.  e.  l. 

The  bright  moonbeams  were  gliuering  on  the  snow- 
crowned  head  of  Ben  Lomond,  the  hoar  frost  sparkled 
on  every  tree  and  bush  with  diamond  lustre,  and  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  midnight  hour  gave  added  charms 
to  the  scene ;  yet  the  eyes  of  Margaret  Douglas  wandered 
over  it  without  consciousness  of  its  beauties.  They  recalled 
the  hour  when,  from  amidst  a  group  of  lovely  and  high* 
born  damesy  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  Lennox  had  nngled 
her  out  with  a  look  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake- 
It  was  at  the  nuptials  of  her  royal  brother,  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  with  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  at  the 
palace  of  St.  Andrews,  that  this  interview,  fraught  with 
flo  much  consequence  to  both,  had  taken  place.  Sur- 
rounded by  all  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  the 
beauty,  the  grace,  and  dignity  of  the  new  queen  rivetted 
every  eye,  and  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue.    The 
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simple,  unobtrusive  loveliness  of  Margaret,  passed  unno. 
ticed,  until  the  discriminating  eye  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
rested  with  evident  tokens  of  the  most  unqualified  appro- 
bation, on  her  beautiful  features  and  exquisitely  moulded 
form. 

Educated  in  England,  and  residing  there  until  the 
present  period,  Margaret  was,  though  the  sister  of  a  sove- 
reign, and  nearly  allied  to  many  of  the  nobles  then  assem- 
bled, almost  a  stranger  in  the  Scottish  court.  The  re- 
spect due  to  her  birth  and  station  was  not  wanting,  but  no 
friendly  face  cheered  her  with  its  smiles;  no  sympathising 
heart  responded  to  hers ;  and  her  spirits,  naturally  gay 
and  cheerful,  sank  at  the  cold  formality  and  ceremonious 
compliments  with  which  she  was  greeted.  Towards  the 
royal  bride  she  felt,  in  spite  of  her  beauty  and  fascinating 
manners,  a  sensation  almost  approaching  to  dislike.  She 
shrank  from  her  fixed  and  dauntless  gaze  with  blushing 
timidity,  and  almost  unconsdously  withdrew  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  circle  who  pressed  anxiously  to  gain  a 
smile /or  a  glance  from  the  new  divinity. 

It  was^at  this  moment  that  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  having 
gracefully  saluting  the  queen,  approached  her;  and  after 
the  ceremony  of  a  formal  introduction,  expressed,  in  the 
most  animated  terms,  his  gratification  and  pleasure  at 
beholding  her  restored  to  her  native  country. 

Margaret's  heart  throbbed.  It  was  the  first  moment 
that  she  had  felt  a  pleasure  in  considering  Scotland  as 
her  home ;  but  Lennox's  bright  eyes,  the  silvery  sweet- 
ness of  his  voice,  and  the  animated  language  in  which  he 
addressed  her,  at  once  changed  the  tone  of  her  feelings, 
and  she  no  longer  regretted  that  she  had  been  induced  to 
leave  her  friends  in  England,  since  she  had  found  one 
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who  folly  realized  all  that  her  romantic  fancy  had  punted 
as  a  knight  worthy  to  win  a  lady's  love. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  was  at  this  period  in  the  very 
bloom  of  manhood,  having  scarcely  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  In  his  person  he  was  tall,  graceful,  and 
commanding ;  and  his  features,  though  they  did  not  pos- 
sess the  regularity  of  perfect  beauty,  were  such  as  the 
most  fastidious  observer  could  scarcely  desire  to  cliange. 
To  Margaret,  however,  their  chief  charm  lay  in  the  ever- 
varying  sensibility  which  now  roused  them  into  the  most 
animated  smiles ;  and  then,  as  thoughts  of  the  past  were 
recalled  by  the  turn  of  the  conversation,  clouded  by  a 
look  of  pensive  melancholy  which  rendered  them  still 
more  interesting. 

For  a  few  weeks  only  Margaret  enjoyed  the  delight  of 
listening  to  the  soft  tale  which  Lennox  found  opportuni- 
ties of  breathing  in  her  ear.  The  earl  was  despatched  on 
business  of  state  to  France,  and  Margaret  began  again 
to  sigh  for  her  sweet  retirement  in  England,  where, 
under  the  truly  maternal  care  of  Lady  de  Clifford,  she 
bad  almost  forgotten  that  she  had  any  other  home  than 
that  of  her  protectress. 

It  was  the  will,  however,  of  her  brother,  King  James, 
that  she  should  henceforth  make  Scotland  her  home ;  and 
she  yielded  to  this  wish  with  less  reluctance  than  she 
might  otherwise  have  felt,  when,  on  her  intimating  her 
wish  to  resume  those  studies  which  her  youth  rendered 
necessary,  and  which  could  not  be  pursued  amidst  the 
gaieties  and  dissipations  of  the  court,  the  king  imme- 
diately named  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Lennox  (one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  amiable  women  of  the  age)  as 
the  lady  under  whose  care  he  would  wish  her  to  be 
placed. 
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Though  oonnected  by  near  ties  of  coDsaiiguinity  with 
the  royal  family,  the  countess  had  never  viuted  the  court 
ance  the  death  of  the  earl,  her  husband;  but  though 
personally  a  stranger  to  the  countess,  Margaret  had  talked 
with  Lennox  of  his  mother,  had  heard  his  'animated  eulo- 
gium  on  her  virtues  and  talents,  and  had  wept  over  the 
mournful  recital  of  the  tragical  event  which  had  made 
her,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  a  widowed  mourner,  dead  to  the 
joys  and  gaieties  of  the  world,  and  looking  forward  with 
impatience  to  the  houf  which  should  reunite  her,  in 
another  and  a  better  world,  to  him  who  had  been  so  ruth- 
lessly torn  from  her  arms  in  thb. 

Had  she,  however,  been  a  stranger  to  the  noble  charac- 
ter of  the  countess,  it  would  have  been  suffident  to  the 
Princess  Margaret,  to  have  secured  her  joyful  acceptance 
of  the  latter  of  her  royal  brother^s  proposal,  in  knowing 
that  it  was  the  mother  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  whom  he 
selected.  *'  It  is  a  proof  too,'*  thought  Margaret,  «  that 
^e  king  regards  our  affection  with  no  unfavourable  feel- 
gnd  though  envy  may  for  a  time  succeed  in  separat- 
ing us,  be  will  return,  and  those  sweet  pictures  he  so  feel- 
ingly drew  of  his  parents'  connubial  felicity,  may  be  a 
second  time  realized  with  him  and  his  happy  Margaret.** 

Alas !  how  many  hours  of  suffering  and  misery  were 
to  intervene  before  that  Ktissfiil  period  she  so  sanguinely 
anticipated;  but  the  princess  was  then  only  seventeen, 
and  the  dreams  of  youth  are  seldom  disturbed  by  fore- 
bodings of  evil. 

Margaret  indeed  could  not  but  see  that  the  undis- 
guised attentions  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  towards  her,  had 
awakened  feelings  in  the  bosoms  of  some,  whose  influence 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  interrupt  her  happiness  for  the 
present.     Among  those  who  attended  Mary  of  Guise  to 
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the  Scottish  court,  was  M.  D^Osel,  a  Frenchman  of  rank, 
avowedly  a  frank  and  thoughtless  man  of  pleasure,  but 
concealing  uuder  that  character,  or  rather  uniting  with  it, 
the  most  boundless  ambition,  and  the  shrewd,  calculating 
spirit  of  a  professed  courtier. 

On  his  first  introduction  to  the  Princess  Margaret,  he 
had  been  struck  with  her  unassuming  loveliness ;  but  he 
worshipped  the  rising  sun,  and  he  saw  plainly  that  any 
attention  to  Margaret  would  eflectually  bar  his  prefer- 
ment with  the  queen;  who,  at  the  first  glance,  saw  that  she 
should  have  a  dangerous  rival  in  that  empire  in  which  she 
had  flattered  herself  she  should  Isold  undisputed  sway. 

Margaret  was  certainly  a  stranger  to  the  polish,  the 
practised  graces  and  allurements  by  which  her  sister-in. 
bw  enhanced  her  beauties,  and  fixed  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder.  The  first  was  timid,  gentle,  and  retiring; 
the  other,  conscious  of  her  high  station  and  her  personal 
attractions,  seemed  to  demand,  rather  than  court  the 
homage  and  adulation  which  followed  her  every  footstep. 
Their  style  of  beauty  too  was  as  different  as  their  man- 
nera  and  characters.  The  queen  was  tall,  and  for  her 
age  rather  inclined  to  en-bon-point ;  her  complexion,  like 
most  of  her  countrywomen,  dark ;  her  piercing  black  eyes 
seemed  to  look  into  the  very  hearts  of  those  whom  they 
glanced  upon ;  her  hair  and  eyebrows  were  6f  the  deepest 
jet,  and  but  for  the  constant  smiles  which  played  round 
her  coral  lips,  discovering  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  her 
countenance  might  have  been  considered  rather  as  expres- 
sive of  scorn  and  severity,  than  of  the  softer  passions. 
Itfargaret,  on  the  contrary,  was  scarcely  of  the  middle 
height,  but  her  form,  her  every  motion,  were  delicacy  and 
grace  itself.     The  transparent  fairness  of  her  complexion 
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was  heightened  by  the  bright  roseate  hue  which  kindled 
in  her  lovely  cheeks,  under  the  influence  of  any  sudden 
emotion ;  and  the  dazzling  of  her  deep  blue  eyes  was 
veiled)  but  not  concealed,  by  the  long,  dark,  silken 
fringes  which  gave  to  them  the  softest  expression  of 
feminine  gentleness  and  modesty.  A  profunon  of  dark 
brown  hair,  hanging  in  ringlets  which  defied  the  power  of 
art  to  imitate,  completed  the  charms  of  the  lovely  Scottish 
princess,  whose  mind,  not  less  perfect  than  the  form  that 
enshrined  it,  presented  nought  but  a  pure,  unsullied  page, 
unstained  by  pasuon,  undefaced  by  those  cares  which  an 
intercourse  with  the  world  sooner  or  later  engraves  in  cha. 
racters  never  to  be  erased. 

Margaret  was  indeed  all  youth  and  innocence  and 
hope,  when  she  first  beheld  the  Earl  of  Lennox ;  but  she 
was  soon  awakened  to  the  painful  consciousness,  that  often 
beneath  the  fairest  flowers  there  lurks  a  noxious  weed. 
She  was  the  object  of  envy  and  jealousy  in  the  bosom  of 
one  in  whom  she  had  fondly  hoped  to  find  the  affectbn 
and  interest  of  a  sister ;  and  though  Mary  of  Guise  was 
too  lofty  and  noble-minded  to  annoy  her  beautiful  rival 
with  petty  malignity,  there  were  not  wanting  among  the 
servile  courUers  who  surrounded  the  queen,  those  who, 
reading  their  royal  mistress*s  feelings  towards  her  iuvely 
relative,  in  the  coldness  and  formality  with  which  sh^ 
treated  her,  contrived  in  many  ways  to  make  the  princess 
feel  that  she  was  a  stranger  and  alone,  even  in  her  own 
native  land. 

Margaret  could  not  but  feel,  indeed,  that  she  was  dis- 
liked by  many  of  the  ladies  who  composed  the  train  of  her 
royal  sister,  and  that  others  shrank  from  her  as  if 
afraid  to  give  oflcnce  by  offering  those  attentions  which 
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their  hearts  dictated;  but  too  pure  to  suspect  the  real 
cause  of  these  mortifying  appearances,  she  was  willing  to 
believe  that  the  fault  was  in  herself,  and  that  the  want  of 
that  easy  fireedoniy  and  that  extreme  vivacity  which  cha- 
Tacterised  those  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their 
mistress  from  France,  made  her  appear  cold  and  dis- 
tasteful to  them. 

Not  such  were  the  reflections  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox. 
He  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  glare  and  glitter  of 
the  artificial  and  heartless  beings  who  surrounded  the 
royal  Mary;  and  while  his  heart  irresistibly  bowed  to  the 
influence,  and  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  lovely 
child  of  nature,  he  traced  with  contempt,  not  unmingled 
with  pain  and  fear,  the  sources  from  which  arose  that 
feeling  which  so  universally  existed  towards  her. 

Too  noble-minded  and  too  deeply  in  love,  however,  to 
consult  for  one  moment  the  dictates  of  prudence,  he 
increased  rather  than  diminished  this  baleful  feeling  by  the 
undisguised  attention  with  which,  from  the  moment  of 
his  introduction  to  her,  he  distinguished  the  Princess 
Margaret;  and  he  felt  more  indignant  at  the  motive 
which  he  believed  had  secretly  prompted  the  measure, 
than  grateful  for  the  honour  received,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  appointed  the  representative  of  his 
sovereign  at  the  court  of  France. 

Ambition  was  not  without  its  share  in  the  mind  of 
Lennox.  He  was  himself  nearly  allied  to  King  James, 
and  he  knew  that  in  default  of  that  monarch's  leaving  a 
male  descendant  to  inherit  the  crown  of  Scotland,  not  only 
the  greater  part  of  the  people,  but  tlie  king  himself  re- 
garded him  as  the  best  entitled,  and  most  qualified  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  regal  diadem.  An  alliance  with  the  Princess 
1.  B 
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Margaret  would  strengthen  those  cUiims,  and  at  once 
gratify  the  two  leading  passions  of  his  soul;  but  fixMn 
this  dream  of  love  and  splendour  he  was  suddenly 
awakened,  for  he  was  sentenced  to  quit  the  beautiful 
being  in  whose  downcast  eyes  he  had  already  read  the 
confirmation  of  one  hope ;  and  from  the  lips  of  his  sove^ 
reign  himself  he  learned  the  unpleasing  intelligence 
which  he  was  charged  to  convey  to  the  French  monarch — 
that  the  queen  was  already  in  a  way  which  promised  to 
give  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

"  So  perish  the  hopes  of  ambition  !"  thought  Lennox,  as 
he  quitted  the  royal  presence;  **  yet  were  Margaret  but 
mine,  I  could  renounce  the  dreams  of  splendour  which  I 
have  foolishly  indulged  without  a  sigh,  except  for  her 
sake  and  that  of  my  mother,  who  has  so  often  flattered 
the  golden  vision,  and  so  fondly  predicted  its  no  distant 
realization.  Yes,  with  Margaret  for  my  bride,  with  my 
dear  mother  to  smile  on  our  happiness,  I  could  be  con- 
tent to  retire  for  ever  from  the  unsubstantial  pageantry  of 
courts,  and  seek  in  the  avocations  of  domestic  life  a  bliss 
far  more  real  and  heart-satisfying  than  all  the  splendour 
a  crown  can  bestow.  But  even  this  is  denied  me ;  Lennox 
will  perhaps  be  soon  forgotten  by  one  who  cannot  fail  to 
be  the  admired  and  desired  of  many  eyes;  and  when  he 
returns  to  his  native  land  it  will  be,  in  all  probability,  to 
find  that  the  dreams  of  his  love,  like  those  of  his  ambition, 
are  all  faded  into  air.  Can  I  hope  that  her  youthful 
mind  will  retain  in  absence  the  favourable  impresaon 
whidi  I  now  dare  flatter  myself  I  have  made,  and  which 
it  would  have  been  my  study  to  ripen  into  warmer  feel- 
ings? or  will  she  be  able  to  reast  the  influence  which  may 
be  exerted  to  induce  her  to  bestow  the  inestimable  gift  of 
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her  hand  on  some  other,  who  may  aspire  to  the  honour  of 
an  allianee  with  the  Princess  Margaret,  without  being 
able  to  estimate  as  truly  as  I  do  the  value  of  the  dowry  ? 
Tet  James  himself  discouraged  not  my  hopes ;  he  spoke 
but  of  her  youth,  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  that  we  had 
been  known  to  each  other ;  and  if  there  is  faith  and 
honour  to  be  found  in  monarohs,  surely  in  him  I  may  ex- 
pect to  find  it  towards  me.** 

**  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,^  said  a  voice  close  to 
htm. 

Lennox  started  at  the  words,  which  so  aptly  applied  to 
bb  own  silent  reflections. 

**  That  is  no  treason,  is  it,  my  Lord  of  Lennox  ?**  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  who  was  one  of  the  favourite  ladies  of 
the  queen ;  *'  or  if  it  is,  you  are  too  generous  to  betray 
the  traitor.** 

"  Mademoiselle  De  Menai  would  be  the  last  whom  I 
•bould  suspect  of  harbouring  traitorous  thoughts,**  re- 
turned the  earl,  in  the  same  lively  strun  in  which  she 
bad  spoken ;  '^  it  is  only  those  whose  merit  is  disregarded 
who  are  frowned  upon.^ 

**  And  that  is  exactly  my  case,^  intermpted  the  lady ; 
"I  have  been  driven  from  the  royal  presence  by  the 
frowns  of  my  mistress,  merely  becaus^«-she  lowered  her 
voice  and  looked  cautiously  around  her*-my  tell-tale 
eyes  attested  the  triumph  of  genius  and  sensibility  in  the 
person  of  the  Princess  Margaret  over  the  acquired  and 
artifidal  graces  of  that  vatn  woman,  the  Comtesse  de 
Lianoourt.  It  is  well,  my  lord,  you  were  not  present^ 
or  you  would,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,  have  shared  my 
error,  and  consequently  have  participated  in  my  disgrace.** 
The  changeful  countenance  of  the  «arl  betra ved  the  inte«- 
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rest  he  took  in  this  recital ;  but  he  had  too  much  pene- 
tration to  be  deceived  by  Mademoiselle  de  Menai^s  as- 
sumption of  sensibility.  He  knew  that  a  strong  rivalry 
existed  between  her  and  the  Comtesse  de  Liancourt,  and 
he  readily  conceived  that  a  desire  to  mortify  that  lady, 
rather  than  a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  Prinoesb 
Margaret,  had  actuated  her  decision  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 

Without  asking,  therefore,  a  single  question  which 
could  betray  the  state  of  his  feelings,  he  gallantly  replied, 
that  he  should  have  been  but  too  happy  in  sharing  a  dis- 
grace which  conferred  only  honour  upon  Mademoiselle  de 
Menai;  and  bowing,  passed  on  to  the  apartments  of  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  had  been  commanded  by  his 
sovereign  to  communicate  his  intended  embassy  to 
France. 

The  queen  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  her  ladies  when 
Lennox  entered  the  apartment.  Upon  her  knee  lay  a 
lute,  amidst  the  strings  of  which  her  fingers  wandered 
with  a  restlessness  and  inattention  which  accorded  well 
with  the  impatience  and  discontent  which  was  visible  in  her 
countenance.  At  a  little  distance  stood  the  Princess 
Margaret,  pensively  leaning  over  a  harp  which  stood 
before  her.  A  slight  blush,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
those  of  the  earl,  banished  for  a  moment  the  paleness 
which  had  filled  his  anxious  heart  with  alarm;  but  it 
speedily  faded,  and  she  became  still  paler  as  she  heard 
him  deliver  to  the  queen  the  errand  with  which  he  was 
charged. 

A  smile  of  triumph  illumined  the  fine  features  of  the 
queen ;  she  bent  her  piercing  eyes  on  Margaret  as  she  re- 
plied :— -^'  We  are  honoured  by  the  willingness  with  which 
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your  brdship  undertakes  this  office  in  our  service ;  and 
if  any  thing  could  reconcile  us  to  the  deprivation  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox'*8  presence,  it  would  be  the  consideration 
that  he  will  find  in  the  court  of  France  pleasures  and  at- 
tractions not  inferior  to  those  he  leaves  behind  him." 

**  You  must  guard  well  your  heart,  my  lord,"  said  the 
Comtesse  de  Liancourt,  **  against  the  beauties  of  the 
court  of  my  sovereign,  or  the  ladies  of  your  native  land 
will  have  to  lament  a  recreant  from  their  charms." 

**  There  can  be  no  danger,  madam/'  returned  the 
earl,  bowing :  *'  if  I  carry  my  heart  unscarred  from 
hence,  I  am  safe— -I  may  boldly  defy  the  power  of  female 
charms  hereafter.^' 

'^  Do  not  be  too  confident,  my  lord,^  observed  the 
queen,  gaily ;  *'  there  are  few  hearts  able  to  withstand  the 
power  of  ma  belle  cousine,  Isabel  de  Montmorency ;  and 
who  knows  but  the  Earl  of  Lennox  may  be  the  happy 
knight  who  may  be  destined  to  subdue  that  heart  which 
has  hitherto  remained  icy  cold  to  the  addresses  of  her 
numerous  captives.  You  shall  have  all  I  can  give  to 
insure  your  success-— my  best  wishes  and  recommen- 
dation.** 

**  I  thank  your  majesty,*'  replied  Lennox,  *'  but  I  have 
seen  the  lady ;  and  while  I  do  full  justice  to  her  charms, 
I  must  repeat  my  assertion— that  I  have  seen  in  this  pre- 
sence such  as  few  can  equal  and  none  eclipse." 

Margaret  felt  rather  than  saw  that  the  earl's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  as  he  concluded  this  sentence,  and  her 
cheek  crimsoned  and  her  heart  beat  quicker  with  emotion. 
Lennox  approached  her. 

**  And  has  my  gentle  cousin  no  good  wishes  to  offer  for 
one  to  whom  Paradise  itself  would  seem  joyless  without 
herf*  he  uttered,  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  The  Earl  of  Lennox  will  have  my  ardent  prayers 
for  bis  bap{Nness^"  returned  Margaret,  trembling  with 
emolion. 

**  HapfHness  and  I  must  be  strangers  till  I  revi»t  my 
native  shores,'*  replied  the  earl ;  *^  but  be  assured,  dearest 
lady,  I  bear  in  my  bosom  a  talisman  which  will  effectually 
shield  me  from  the  evil  influences  with  which  I  am 
threatened.^ 

Margaret  nused  her  eyes  lo  his :  it  was  but  for  a  okv 
nent,  for  the  next  instant  they  were  buried  beneath  the 
nlken  veil  of  her  dark  eyelashes.  But  that  glance  spoke 
volumes:  it  told  Lennox  that  she  believed  and  trusted 
bim,  and  it  assured  him  too  the  pledge  was  mutual. 

'*  Do  you  depart  soon,  my  Lord  of  Lennox  ?^  said  the 
queen,  in  that  haughty  tone  which  ever  seemed  more 
natural  to  her  than  the  soft  and  studied  accents  which 
she  usually  assumed. 

*'  I  await  his  majesty ^s  commands,  madam.'* 

"With  which  I  am  charged,  my  Lord,"  said  M. 
D^Osel,  on  entering;  **  the  king  will  be  well  pleased  if 
your  lordship  will  use  as  much  dispatch  in  ordering  your 
affiiirs,  as  is  consistent  with  your  lordship's  convenience.** 

*'  A  true  and  loyal  subject  should  always  be  i^ady  by 
night  or  day  to  serve  hb  king,**  said  Lennox ;  "  I  am 
ready  to  obey  his  majesty^s  commands;  and  ere  another 
sun  has  set  I  shall  be  on  my  road.** 

A  sigh,  which  Margaret  could  not  suppress,  betrayed 
her  regret  at  this  intelligence.  Lennox  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  been  able  to  avow  his  feelings  to  her,  and 
to  have  soothed  the  sorrow  in  which  he  deeply  partid* 
pated ;  but  the  eyes  of  all  present  were  fixed  upon  them, 
and  he  was  constnuned  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

^*  We  shall  see  your  lordship  before  your  departure,* 
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observed  the  queen,  rising ;  **  we  have  a  trifling  commis- 
noD  with  which  we  would  burden  you.** 

Lennox  bowed  obedience,  and  taking  that  as  a  signal 
of  dismission,  for  the  present  retired,  without  daring  to 
cast  another  glance  towards  Margaret. 

At  ibe  audience  which  was  granted  him  the  next 
morning  by  the  queen,  the  princess  was  not  present.  The 
earl  ventured  to  express  his  hope  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  take  leave  of  his  gentle  cousin. 

'*  The  princess  is  confined  to  her  apartment  by  a  slight 
cold,"  observed  the  Comtesse  de  Liancourt,  quickly; 
'*  her  highness  has  commissioned  me  to  pray  your  ma- 
jesty to  excuse  her  attendance  on  you  this  rooming." 

The  queen  coloured,  aware  of  the  falsehood  of  her 
attendant  in  this  assertion  ;  her  heart  recoiled  from  coun- 
tenancing it,  but  she  remained  «lent,  and  the  earl, 
obliged  to  seem  satisfied  with  this  excuse,  took  a  formal 
leave  and  retired. 

As  he  crossed  a  court  in  the  way  to  his  own  apart- 
ment a  page  slipped  into  bis  hand  a  paper,  in  which 
he  found  the  following  words,  written  in  French: — 
**  Are  you  a  lover,  and  yield  so  tamely  to  the  machi^ 
nations  of  envy  and  jealousy !  The  daject  of  your  wishes 
has  no  indispontion  but  that  which  has  been  occasioned 
by  those  baleful  passions.  Surely  you  are  not  such  a 
novice  in  affiurs  of  gallantry,  as  to  suffer  yourself  to  be 
thus  foiled  !** 

Lennox  doubted  not  that  it  was  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Menai  he  was  indebted  for  this  information;  but  afraid 
of  exposing  the  object  of  his  affection  to  insult,  should  he 
make  any  clandestine  attempt  to  see  her,  he  suppressed 
the  emotion  he  felt,  and  quitted  the  palace. 
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For  four  years  from  this  period  the  earl  oonlinued  to 
reside  in  France,  and  though  his  heart  admitted  no  second 
attachment,  and  still  dwelt  with  fond  remembrance  on 
the  image  of  Margaret ;  yet  amidst  the  voluptuous  re- 
▼ellings  of  that  luxurious  court,  his  attachment  became 
less  pure  and  ardent.  Every  excess  that  he  committed, 
seemed  to  rend  asunder  that  sympathy  of  sentiment  and 
congeniality  of  heart  which  had  formerly  drawn  them 
together;  and  with  a  kind  of  despair  he  reproached  him- 
self that  he  was  no  longer  worthy  of  that  pure  spirit  who 
sometimes  rose  to  his  imagination  like  the  form  of  an 
accusing  angel,  pointing  to  the  scroll  in  which  his  errors 
and  follies  were  registered. 

The  time  however  approached  which  was  to  return 
him  to  his  native  country,  and  to  her  who  was  (his 
heart  still  whispered)  to  restore  him  to  happiness  and 
self-esteem ;  but  with  this  prospect  also  arose  other  and 
more  tumultuous  views. 

The  king^s  death  had  occasioned  his  recall :  and  of  the 
tbref  children  the  queen  had  borne,  one  only  remained, 
and  that  one  a  female  but  a  few  months  old.  The  inten- 
tion of  James,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  nominate 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  as  his  successor  to  the  throne,  was 
well  known ;  as  also,  tha(  the  voice  of  the  people  was  gene- 
rally in  his  favour:  and  Lennox,  as  he  received  the 
important  intelligence  of  the  king's  death,  fancied  he 
already  saw  the  crown  within  his  grasp,  and  Margaret 
sharing  its  splendour,  and  softening  to  him  the  cares  and 
anxieties  which  must  ever  attend  its  possessor. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

4 


The  old  ancestral  sense  of  dignity 
Exalts  our  excellence,  if  we  be  good, 
And  eren  if  we  be  vicious,  that  high  pride 
Is  not  more  inborn  than  inalienable. — Avoir. 

A  THOUSAND  tender  and  conflicting  emotions  rushed  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Princess  Margaret  when  the  sound  of 
the  bugle  at  the  castle-gates  announced  the  return  of  the 
long-absent  Earl  of  Lennox  to  his  paternal  domains.  She 
had  watched  between  fear  and  hope  the  train  which  she  had 
seen  in  the  bright  moonlight,  riding  towards  the  castle; 
and  in  the  tall  and  martial  form  of  him  who  seemed  their 
leader,  she  had  fancied  she  could  trace  the  gallant  bearing 
of  one  who,  during  the  long  and  tedious  period  of  his 
exile,  had  never  been  absent  from  her  thoughts;  but 
when  the  horn  sounded,  and  the  gates  were  thrown  wide 
to  receive  their  lord;  when  his  faithful  adherents,  roused 
by  the  welcome,  rushed  even  from  their  beds  to  receive 
bim  with  shouts  of  gratulation ;  when  she  even  heard  the 
well-remembered  sound  of  his  voice,  speaking  to  the  joy. 
ous  group  around  him,  as  he  passed  beneath  her  window, 
her  eyes  grew  dim,  her  senses  seemed  confused,  and  but 
for  a  burst  of  tears  she  felt  as  if  she  would  have  fainted. 

The  light  which  had  flashed  in  the  court-yard  died 
away,  the  noise  faded  into  a  distant  hum,  which  now  and 
1.  c 
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then  rose  into  a  about,  which  even  at  the  distance  at 
which  Maigarefs  apartments  lay  from  the  great  hall  in 
which  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  were  assem- 
bled, seemed  to  thrill  through  every  nerve  of  her  frame. 

**  And  I"  exclaimed  Margaret,  *'  I  must  be  the  last  to 
welcome  him  !  The  only  one  who  must  conceal,  under 
the  rigid  forms  of  ceremony,  the  feelings  which  swell  my 
heart!  Would  I  had  been  born  some  peasant  girl, 
and  he  my  equal !  Then  no  imperious  forms  had  shackled 
our  free  affections,  no  dreams  of  policy  and  ambition 
had  stepped  between  us.  And  yet  what  do  I  fear?  Lenuox 
is  free  to  choose  as  his  heart  dictates,  and  if  he  is  still  un- 
changed  '^    Again  she  sat  down  to  listen  in  »lence  to 

those  sounds  which  confirmed  to  her  the  joyful  certainty 
that  the  lord  of  her  affections  was  near  her. 

**  By  this  time,"  she  thought,  "  the  countess  has  seen 
her  son,  has  pressed  him  to  her  bosom,  and — has  he  yet 
thought  of  Margaret  ?  Perhaps  even  now  he  is  speaking 
of  her— perhaps  anticipatiug  with  joy  the  moment  which 
will  soon  be  here,  when  he  shall  exchange  with  her  the 
rapturous  assurance  that  both  hearts  remain  unchanged.^ 
Alas !  poor  maiden,  far  other  were  the  subjects  that  then 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  Lennox  and  his  mother. 

"  My  son !  my  noble  son  !*'  exclaimed  the  latter,  when 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  he  rushed  to  her 
maternal  embrace :  "  tell  me  that  all  is  well  with  you — 
tell  me  that  my  proudest  hopes  are  gratified— that  in  you 
I  behold  my  sovereign  !^ 

The  countenance  of  the  earl  fell.  ^'  Not  so,  my  mo- 
ther,** he  replied,  "  the  artifices  of  my  enemies  prevail : 
the  fraudulent  Cardinal  Beaton  has  produced  an  instru- 
ment, which  he  affirms  to  be  the  last  will  of  the  deceased 
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king.  A  creature  of  his,  a  priest,  Balfour  by  name,  has 
been  produced  as  the  witness  of  this  deed,  which  ap- 
pomts  the  cardinal  the  head  of  the  government,  as  regent 
during  the  infant's  minority,  who  is  destined  to  wear  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  The  Earl  of  Arran,  whose  weakness 
and  imbecility  render  him,  in  Beaton'a  opinion,  a  fit  tool 
for  his  purposes,  is  joined  with  him  in  power,  and  the 
Lennox  may  now  retire  to  obscurity." 

**  Perish  the  thought,  my  son  !*'  exclaimed  the  indignant 
countess,  her  fine  eyes  flashing  fire,  as  she  started  from 
the  couch  on  which  she  had  remained  fixed  in  silent 
amazement,  while  her  son  repeated  to  her  this  unwelcome 
iDtelligence:  "  the  spirit  of  thy  father  forbid  it !  Rather 
would  I  see  thee,  as  I  beheld  him,  a  mangled  corse  at  my 
feet,  than  thou  shouldst  tamely  crouch  before  this  up- 
start priest  and  his  ignoble  faction.  My  son,  my  dear 
son  !  for  thy  sake  alone  I  have  borne  to  linger  in  a  world 
to  which  thou  art  the  only  tie  that  binds  me :  let  me  not 
DOW  sink  into  the  grave  with  the  burning  blush  of  shame 
upon  my  cheek,  that  the  son  of  John  Stuart  and  of 
Euphemia  Campbell  inherits  no  portion  of  that  spirit 
which  animated  the  bosom  of  his  ancestors,  but  would 
see  his  country  delivered  to  the  sway  of  an  ambitious  and 
intcJerant  priest,  without  an  effort  to  deliver  her.  Oh, 
my  country,  Scotland!  my  son  !*'  she  ejaculated,  wring- 
ing her  hands  with  the  action  of  despair,  and  sinking, 
with  arms  uplifted  to  heaven,  on  her  knees  before  the 
earl,  who,  scarcely  able  to  believe  that  it  was  indeed  his 
mother  whose  mildness,  patience,  and  meek  forbearance  he 
had  so  long  reverenced,  who  thus  addressed  him,  had 
stood  unable  to  interrupt  the  impetuous  flood  of  passion 
which  had  thus  transformed  her.    Recalled  to  reoollec- 
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tion,  however,  by  the  sight  of  her  supplicating  posture, 
he  darted  forward.  *'  Rise,  madam  !**  he  exclaimed,  *^  and 
be  assured  that  your  son  will  jiever  disgrace  the  memory 
of  his  ancestors;  but  I  have  yet  been  but  a  few  days  in 
my  native  land — ^I  am  as  yet  almost  a  stranger  to  her 
councils.  I  have  not  a^  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  strength  of  my  resources,  were  I  to  oppose  this 
usurpation;  and  I  have  learned  too  this  useful  lesson — 
never  to  use  force  until  policy  fails  to  gain  the  desired 
end.  This  wretched  kingdom  has  too  often  suffered  the 
miseries  of  intestine  war;  even  now  it  writhes  under  the 
deadly  wounds  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  England, 
who  now  offers  terms  of  peace  and  amity ;  and  shall  I  be 
the  first  to  break  the  calm,  and  renew  the  scenes  of  blood- 
shed and  war  which  have  depopulated  and  desolated  it  ? 
Many  of  our  nobles,  who  are  bound  to  me  by  ties  of 
blood,  or  of  friendship  to  yourself  and  to  my  honoured  fa- 
ther, are  now  in  exile,  or  are  remaining  as  captives  or  as 
hostages  in  England;  and  of  the  most  powerful  of  those 
peers  who  are  still  left  to  Scotland,  there  are  many,  my 
mother,  who  see  not  in  the  claims  of  the  Stuarts  aught 
that  can  supersede  those  of  the  Hamiltons  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  kingdom.  If,  indeed,  lawful  descent, 
without  regard  to  other  qualifications,  entitle  James 
Hamilton  to  claim  the  supremacy,  it  cannot  be  denied.** 

"  What  is  it  that  I  hear  !**  interrupted  the  countess  with 
vehemence ;  "  a  Lennox  pleading  the  cause  of  the  ancient 
enemies  of  his  father^s  house— acknowledging  the  rights 
of  that  father's  murderers  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  !  De- 
generate boy,  rather "" 

«'  Hear  me,  madam,"  exclaimed  the  earl,  "  and  do  not 
thus  misjudge  me.     I  make  no  such  acknowledgment,  I 
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plead  no  sucb  cause.  The  Hamiltons  are  my  enemies  as 
well  as  jours ;  nay^  they  are  more,  they  are  the  enemies 
of  my  country,  and  that  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  me 
to  oppose  their  accession  to  power ;  but  why  should  I  re- 
peat the  arguments  I  have  already  used?  why  should  my 
mother  be  the  first  to  distrust  me?  Let  me  but  see  a  fit 
opportunity,  let  me  only  be  certain  that  my  efforts  will  be 
seconded  by  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  secure 
me  success,  and  you  shall  see  that  I  will  not  shrink  from 
the  trial." 

'*  And  in  the  mean  time  Lord  Lennox  will  solace  him- 
self in  the  society  of  Margaret  Douglas ;  he  will*—*' 

"  Madam,  madam,  this  is  unworthy  of  you,"  interrupted 
Lennox,  *'  unworthy  of  my  mother,  unworthy  of  her 
whose  virtues  have  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue, 
whose  example  has  been  held  up  as  worthy  of  imitation 
by  every  wedded  dame  in  Scotland.  It  is  true  that  I  an* 
ticipate,  with  considerable  satisfaction,  seeing  one  whose 
image  has  never  been  effaced  from  my  bosom,  whose 
heart  you  have  yourself  acknowledged  to  be  the  seat  of 
every  virtue,  and  one  whom  you  have  yourself,  more  than 
once,  honoured  with  the  title  of  your  daughter.  But 
think  not  so  meanly,  so  basely  of  me  as  to  suppose  that 
even  for  Margaret  Douglas  I  would  sacrifice  my  country's 
rights,  or  the  honour  which  has  descended  to  me  from  my 
ancestors." 

^^  I  will  be  candid  with  you,  my  son,"  replied  the  coun- 
tess, in  a  tone  of  more  mildness  than  she  had  yet  spoken : 
*'  Margaret  is  all  that  you  believe  her,  she  is  all  that  I 
could  wish  her  to  be,  were  you  only  to  be  the  Lord  of 
Lennox,  the  peaceful  successor  to  his  father^s  domains ; 
but  in  you  I  behold  one  destined  to  raise  that  name  toa 
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Still  pitHider  height.  Why  should  I  hesitate  lo  say,  that 
I  behold  in  you  the  future  soverrign  of  Sootlaod  ?  But  not 
as  the  husband  of  Margaret  Douglas ;  too  well  I  know 
her  meek,  unaspiring  8(nrit  would  shrink  from  the  perils 
that  must  be  encountered,  the  cares  that  must  attend  the 
possession  of  the  splendid  price;  and  oh,  Malcolm!  too 
deeply  do  I  feel  how  great  is  the  influence  such  a  wmnan 
will  have  over  the  mind  of  one  who  has  already,  for  her 
sake,  resisted  the  united  allurements  of  wealth,  rank,  and 
beauty.  I  have  not  been  so  ignorant  of  what  has  passed 
during  your  enforced  residence  at  the  French  court,  as 
not  to  know  that  the  remembrance  of  the  simple  beauty 
you  had  left  in  Scotland  enabled  you  to  resist  the  proffered 
love  of  one ** 

**  Beware,  dear  mother;  you  have  formerly  accused 
me  of  being  vain  of  the  good  gifts  with  which  nature,  or 
rather  you,  have  endowed  me,**  said  the  earl,  smiling  with 
an  expression  which  intimated  that  he  was  not  displeased 
that  the  fame  of  his  achievements  in  gallantry  had  reached 
even  this  remote  comer  of  the  globe ;  *<  the  coquetry  of 
the  French  dames,^  he  continued,  *'  their  well  known  de- 
sire of  universal  conquest,  has  perhaps ** 

**  Answer  me  but  one  question,  Malcolm,  and  I  will 
acknowledge  all  my  inferences  may  be  wrong.  Did 
you  not  refuse  the  offered  hand  of  the  Duchess  de  Beau- 
viliers?  Did  you  not  allege,  in  excuse,  your  engage^ 
ments  to  Margaret  ?  And  has  not  the  duchess,  in  despair, 
retired  to  a  convent?  You  need  not  answer  me;  your 
countenance  avows  the  fact,  and  you  triumph  in  it.  As  a 
proof  of  your  constancy  you  are  come  to  lay  your  laurels 
at  the  feet  of  Margaret,  and  in  her  arms  you  will  forget, 
until  it  is  too  late,  until  the  golden  opportunity  has  pass- 
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ed  away  that  mighl  have  placed  a  diadem  on  your  brow. 
I  do  not  aay  that  Margaret  is  unworthy  to  share  your 
liODOurs-^l  acknowledge  her  virtues  would  adorn  a 
crown;  but  she  is  still  better  fitted  to  share  the  walks  oi 
humbler  life.  She  has  not  that  lofty  spirit  which  would 
incite  her  lord  to  deeds  of  noble  daring ;  she  would  not 
prefer  seeing  him  a  mangled  corpse  at  her  feet,  covered 
with  honourable  wounds,  to  sharing  with  him  an  inglo- 
rious obscurity.  Oh,  no!  her  soft  spirit  would  shrink 
with  terror  from  the  thoughts  of  war  and  violence:  the 
«fety  of  her  Lennox,  his  freedom  from  toil  and  danger, 
would  be  sufficient  for  her  happiness;  and  you  must  either 
renounce  for  ever  the  glorious  thought  of  becoming  at 
onoe  the  monarch  and  the  saviour  of  your  country,  or  re- 
solve totaUy  to  dbregard  her  tender  feelings,  and  thus  per- 
b^  alienate  for  ever  the  heart  which  will  have  to  reproach 
you  for  the  destruction  of  its  fondest  hopes.  Believe  me, 
Bfaloolm,  I  have  long  and  attentively  studied  the  charac- 
ter of  Margaret,  and  I  pronounce  not  rashly  when  I  say 
that  she  ought  not  to  be  the  bride  of  Lennox  until        ^' 

**  Until  when  7"  exclaimed  Lennox  impatiently :  ''  fix 
bat  a  period  when  you  will  sanctify  my  wishes  with  your 
blessing,  and  I  will  swear  to  obey  your  commands.*' 

**  Then  until  that  struggle,  which  my  prophetic  spirit 
sees  is  near  at  band,  is  decided,"  said  the  countess,  "  until 
I  behold  you  hailed  the  undisputed  monarch  of  Scotland, 
or  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  no  hope  remains 
of  establishing  your  claim,  I  assign  the  period  of  your 
ouptiab^then,  and  then  only,  do  I  solemnly  promise  to 
receive  Margaret  as  the  bride  of  Lennox.^ 

"  And  till  then  I  swear,  solemnly  swear,  never  to  claim 
the  precious  boon!"  returned  Lennox. 


♦- 
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Tbe  eyes  of  the  countess  beamed  with  rapture:  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bosom  of  her  son,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments remained  in  silent  ecstacy.  **  And  if  you  should 
fally  Malcolm/*  she  at  length  uttered,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
**  if  it  should  be  my  lot  to  weep  over  the  extinction  of  my 
last  hopes,  Margaret  and  I  will  mingle  our  tears  together ; 
we  will  together  lament  the  loss  of  our  hero,  and  rejoice 
in  the  honour  which  will  embalm  his  memory.'* 

Lennox  shook  his  head  mournfully.  ''  You  might  so 
lament  and  honour  your  son,  my  dear  mother,'*  he  re- 
plied; *' but  Margaret  would,  perhaps,  r^ard  him  but 
as  one  who  rashly  gave  away  his  hopes  of  happiness  for 
an  empty  dream  of  splendour— she  would  become  the 
bride  of  some  one  more  wise,  though  not  less  deserving 
of  her  love  than  Lennox,  and " 

<<  No, Malcolm*:  do  not  be  unjust  to  Margaret  Douglas; 
she  would  never  be  the  weak,  the  worthless  being  you  re- 
present her.  It  is  the  firmness,  not  the  inconsistency  of 
her  character  which  renders  her  an  unfit  bride  for  you. 
From  what  she  conceives  in  her  heart  to  be  right,  no  human 
power  would  induce  her  to  swerve;  and  where  her  affec- 
tions are  once  given,  they  will  be  irrevocably  fixed.  Cir* 
cumstances  may  divorce  you  fisr  ever,  but  Margaret  will 
know  no  second  love." 

'<  And  ought  I  to  suffer  circumstances  to  divorce  us, 
when  it  is  in  my  power  to  secure  my  happiness  at  once  ?** 
thought  Lennox,  as  with  folded  arms  he  paced  to  and  fro 
the  stately  apartment.  The  countess  suddenly  paused  : 
she  was  fearful  she  had  said  too  much;  but  the  word  of 
her  son  was  plighted,  and  she  felt  that  she  dared  not  for 
a  moment  doubt  his  obedience  to  her  commands.  With 
all  the  spirit  and  animation  which  crarked  her  character. 
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when  roused  by  a  subject  of  importance,  the  countess 
proceeded  to  point  out  to  her  son  the  course  she  would  ad^ 
vise  him  to  take  to  attain  the  object  of  their  wishes. 
Lennox  listened  with  attention  and  apparent  deference, 
but  his  proud  heart  inwardly  revolted  at  being  thus  dic- 
tated to,  and  that  by  a  woman.  **  My  mother  was 
nght,*^  be  reflected,  ^*  when  she  foresaw  the  influence 
Bfargaret  would  attain  over  me;  already  I  am  submittiDg 
passively  to  female  councils,  though  they  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  my  wishes:  how  much  more  easily  then 
should  I  have  been  persuaded,  when  the  reward  would 
have  been  certain  peace  and  happiness?"  The  bitter 
smile  that  passed  over  his  expressive  features  revealed  to 
the  penetrating  eye  of  the  countess  the  thoughts  that  oc- 
cupied his  mind;  a  crimson  blush  sufiiised  her  checks. 
**  Pardon  me,  my  son,"  she  observed,  "  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  betrayed  by  my  anxiety  into  an  unbecoming  bold- 
ness in  delivering  my  opinion  thus  freely.  I  know  that 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  weak  woman  can  be  of  little 
importance  to  one  who  has  been  thought  worthy  to  be  the 
couitollor  of  kings;  but  night  and  day  have  my  thoughts 
been  occupied  with  this  subject,  while  to  you  it  appears 
"  entirely  new." 

"  Not  so  much  so,  madam,  as  you  believe,**  replied 
Lennox,  coolly ;  **  but  I  have  had  other  important  cares, 
certainly,  to  divide  my  thoughtSi  while  you  h^ve  pro- 
bably  "^ 

*'  I  have  thought,  I  have  dreamt  of  nothing  else,'*  in- 
terrupted the  countess  with  energy :  **  I  have  prayed 
night  and  day  for  this  hour;  and  now,  my  son,  I  leave  all 
in  your  hands— I  will  never  intrude  my  thoughts  unasked ; 
but  I  trust  she  who  was  thought  worthy  to  share  your 
2.  I) 
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father's  conideoec^  and  often  to  direct  his  councils,  wiH 
not  be  coondered  totally  beneath  the  consideration  of  hia 


'^  I  hope  no  part  of  my  conduct,  madam,  has  been 
such  as  to  require  such  an  obserration,**  returned  Lennox: 
**  but  the  Ume  is  wearing  fast ;  I  have  already  detained 
you  long  from  yoar  needful  rest,  and  my  own  hasty  jour- 
ney has  somewhat  fiitigued  me;  with  your  leave  I  will 
retire:  to-morrow  I  hope  to  see  you  relieved  from  those 
distnista  and  suspicions  which  have  somewhat  allayed  our 
mutual  {Measure  at  this  meeting ;  and  to-morrow  too,  I 

bop0,  I  diall  see "    He  paused:  for  hia  heart  sag* 

gested  he  should  see  one  who  would  have  reason  to  re- 
proach him. 

*<  The  lady  Margaret  will  undoubtedly  rejoioe  to  see 
you,^*  observed  the  countess ;  *^  but  forgive  mc,  dear 
Malcolm,  if  I  again  assume  the  character  of  an  adviser. 
The  princess  must  not  be  a  sharer  in  our  oooncila:  there 
are  many  reasons  why  I  say  this.  Nay,  do  not  frown  «h 
Malcolm;  I  have  myself  borne  testimony  to  the  virtues 
of  Margaret,  and  therefore  have  convinced  you  that  I  do 
not  distrust  her ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  that  she  should  be 
exposed  to  the  uneasiness  and  sorrow ^ 

**  That  is  sufficient,  dear  madam,*'  interrupted  Lennox, 
with  an  air  of  weariness :  "  God  forbid  I  should  willingly 
inflict  pain  where  1  would  die  to  give  happiness.** 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A  6mA  Mid  djMUitlMi  eye, 


A  flaoce  'moDgst  mm  die  mOdett.— Allaw  Cvitmivoham. 

Thb  morning  dawned  ere  Margaret  could  6ndy  in  sleep^ 
a  relief  from  the  tumuliuouB  feelings  that  swelled  her 
bosom;  and  she  awoke  not  till  the  sound  of  cheeriiil 
voices,  and  the  frequent  bustling  and  heavy  steps  that 
pissed  and  repassed  beneath  her  window,  assured  her  that 
it  was  near  the  usual  hour  when  the  family  assembled; 
and  at  the  same  moment  Edith,  her  favourite  attendant, 
entered  to  assist  her  toilet 

'*  You  look  pale,  dear  lady,"  she  observed,  ''  has  any 
thing  occurred  to  disturb  your  slumbers  ?  Did  you  hear 
that  the  earl  has  arrived  i  I  slept  myself  so  soundly  that 
I  knew  not,  until  I  was  awakened  by  Janet  this  morning, 
that  aught  had  happened  &  and  was  much  surprised  when 
I  saw  a  crowd  of  gallant  cavaliers  thronging  in  the  court* 
yard,  as  if  the  castle  had  been  assaulted  and  taken  while 
I  was  sleeping.** 

'^Long  may  your  slumbers  be  as  peaceful  and  unbroken, 
dear  Edith!**  returned  the  princess,  sighing. 

*^  And  why,  dearest  lady,  should  not  yours  be  as 
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serene?**  replied  Edith.  "  The  earl  has  returned— -he  is 
unchanged  in  mind  as  in  person — and  surely  nothing  but 
happiness  can  attend  yon.'" 

"  How  know  you  that  he  is  unchanged,  Edith  ?**  de« 
manded  the  princess  hastily ;  **  have  you  already  seen 
him?  or,  if  you  have,  surely  not  to  you  would  he  speak 
Sf " 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,  madam,^  replied  the  attendant, 
blushing  and  casting  down  her  eyes;  '*  but  I  have  seen  one 
who  is  near  to  his  person,  and  who — who " 


^<  Who  has  been  seizing  the  first  opportunity  of  blazom 
ing  forth  his  own  constancy  to  his  Edith,  I  suppose,'* 
said  Margaret,  smiling,  ''and  thought  he  could  not  do 
other  than  say  somewhat  in  praise  of  his  lord.  But,  dear 
Edith,  surely  Gordon  did  not  mention  my  name." 

"  Oh  no,  my  lady;  indeed  he  would  not  presume:  but 
he  did  say,  *  You  find,  mistress  Edith,  you  were  wrong 
in  your  predictions:  my  lord  and  I  have  both  brought  back 
our  hearts  to  Scotland;  or  rather,  we  had  both  left  them 
in  safe  keeping.' " 

Margaret  sighed  deeply;  and  Edith,  afraid  of  offending 
her  by  saying  more,  proceeded  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible in  preparing  her  for  the  important  interview.  With 
trembling  limbs  Margaret,  followed  by  Edith,  descended 
to  the  breakfast-hall.  The  countess  and  the  earl,  with 
several  of  his  friends,  were  waiting  her  appearance;  and 
the  latter,  advancing  to  meet  her,  congratulated  himself 
and  her  on  the  pleasure  of  thus  seeing  her  in  his  own 
mansion. 

.Margaret,  in  faltering  accents,  replied  by  welcoming 
him  to  his  native  country;  and  then  gracefully  returning 
(he  salute  of  the  strangers  to  whom  he  introduced  her, 


, » 
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advanced  to  the  seat  prepared  for  her  by  (he  slide  of  the 
countess.  The  deep  crimson  blush  which  emotion  and 
timidity  had  called  into  her  cheek,  had  totally  banished 
the  look  of  languor  and  dejection  which  had  before  clouded 
her  features;  the  simple  morning-dress  she  wore  displayed 
to  perfection  the  symmetry  of  her  form;  and  her  long 
glossy  hair,  hanging  in  natural  curls  over  her  snowy 
shoulders,  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  her  appearance. 
The  countess  thought  she  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
lovely ;  and  she  read,  in  her  son^s  eyes,  that  his  admiration 
of  her  was  not  less  fervent.  At  this  moment  Margaret 
raised  her  eyes:  they  had  only  for  an  instant  encountered 
those  of  Lennox,  and  overpowered  by  his  ardent  gaze,  she 
had  turned  hers  away,  and  sought  relief  by  glancing  at 
those  of  the  guests  who  were  strangers  to  her.  Of  these, 
one  was,  she  understood,  a  native  of  France,  whom  a  de- 
sire of  seeing  other  lands  than  his  own  had  induced 
to  accept  Lord  Lennox's  invitation  to  accompany  him 
to  Scotland.  There  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to 
excite  particular  attention;  but  Margaret^s  eyes  were 
rivetted  by  the!  countenance  of  a  page  who  stood  behind 
the  seat  of  this  stranger.  His  complexion  was  of  the  dark- 
est tint,  and  his  aquiline  nose  and  piercing  black  eyes, 
with  the  sable  locks  that  partly  overshadowed  his  features, 
gave  to  his  whole  appearance  an  oriental  look,  which  to 
Margaret  was  as  strange  as  it  was  new.  Biit  it  was  not 
his  uncommon  appearance  alone  that  fixed  her  attention, 
but  that  at  the  moment  her  eye  rested  on  him  she  disco- 
vered him  regarding  Lennox  with  a  look  of  such  fierce 
resentment,  that  his  eyes  seemed  almost  to  emit  sparks  of 
fire.  Margaret  shuddered:  and  the  page  instantly  dis- 
oovering  he  was  observed,  turned  away,  affecting  to  be 
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busied  with  the  duties  of  his  situatioii.  It  was  in  vmii, 
however,  that  the  princess  tried  to  mthdraw  her  atteotion 
from  this  ungular  appearauce:  she  watched,  with  a  soli- 
(dtude  die  could  not  account  for,  every  look  and  motion 
of  the  page,  whose  countenance  now  appeared  ratirely 
to  have  assumed  a  different  character.  It  indicated  only 
melancholy  and  timidity ;  his  eyes  were  cast  down  when- 
ever he  caught thoseof Margaret  fixed  upon  him;  and  once 
or  twice  she  thought  she  discovered  tears  trembling  be- 
neath the  long  dark  lashes  that  obscured  their  brilliancy. 
Margaret  would  have  fS&lt  no  other  sensation  than  com- 
passion for  the  sorrows  which  could  render  one  m>  young 
insensible  to  the  gaiety  that  rrigned  around  him;  but  the 
remembrance  of  that  dreadful  look  still  haunted  her 
imagination,  and  she  trembled  whenever  she  saw  him 
approach  the  earl,  as  if  he  was  about  to  inflict  the  ven- 
geance his  look  had  menaced ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
morning  meal  was  conduded,  and  the  page  withdrew  with 
the  other  attendants,  that  she  felt  relieved  from  her  terror. 
Her  attention  was,  however,  quickly  roused  by  a  question 
from  the  countess  to  the  noble  stranger  on  whom  the  ob- 
ject of  her  surprise  and  alarm  attended. 

<*  Of  what  country,  my  lord,**  she  enquired,  "  is  the 
strange^looking  youth  whom  you  have  chosen  for  a 
page?" 

**  He  is  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  madam,**  replied  the 
Lord  Beauvais;  **  but  has  been  educated  in  France,  of 
which  country  his  mother,  it  seems,  was  a  native.  I 
know  but  little  of  his  history,  for  he  possesses  no  small 
portion  of  the  pride  and  reserve  which  characterises  his 
nation.  So  far,  however,  I  am  assured  by  those  who  re- 
commended him  to  my  notice,  that  his  descent  is  honour- 
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able.  His  aooontplirfuBents,  ia  bum!  ie0pecl%  excel  tfaoBe 
we  expect  in  bis  station ;  and  except  that  he  is  sometimes 
more  arrogant  tban  beseems  himi  and  has  a  habit,  I  nlay 
ail  it,  of  forgetting  orders  that  are  not  quite  consonant 
with  bis  liking-^in  other  words^  except  that  he  is  Uasj  and 
self-'witted^  I  may  matdi  bim  with  any  one  in  the  same 
condition  of  life.** 

The  countess  smiled.  '*  You  baye  certainly  not  pven 
the  boy  a  character  likely  to  recommend  him  to  a  lady's 
serrice,**  she  replied,  "  or  else  I  should  have  said  that  be 
stood  a  1m  chance'  of  being  promoted,  for  I  think  the 
Princess  Margaret  has  bad  little  attention  to  bestow  on 
any  one  else  since  she  beheld  him.** 

Margaret  blushed.  **  I  acknowledge,**  she  replied, 
'*  I  was  struck  with  his  singuhur  appearance ;  but  I  assure 
you  it  would  be  the  last  wish  I  should  be  likely  to  form, 
to  entertain  him  as  my  servant." 

'*  Poor  Ferdinand  r'  returned  Lord  Beauvais,  <*  his 
dark  complexion  and  gloomy  looks  will,  I  am  afraid,  be 
very  ill  passports  to  the  favour  of  the  fiiir  sex.  Yet  the 
boy  has  a  heart;  and  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  think 
that  it  has  been  the  cruelty  of  some  damsel  who  has  per. 
baps  slighted  his  bumble  fortunes,  or  preferred  a  fairer 
face  to  his,  that  is  the  cause  of  his  sometimes  excessive  me- 
lancholy. He  takes  no  delight  in  the  usual  sports  of  the 
youths  with  whom  he  is  occasionally  associated;  he  passes 
most  of  bis  idle  hours  in  pondering  over  the  fictions  of  ro- 
mance; and  to  complete  the  qualities  of  a  despairing 
lover,  I  am  told  that  he  accompanies  the  strains  of  his 
lute  with  words  so  plaintive  and  pathetic,  that  he  melts 
the  hearts  of  the  maidens  into  entire  forgetfulness  of  the 
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many  and  heinoua  crimes  ibat  they  Bomeiimea  lay  to  bis 
charge.*' 

**  Foolish  boy  !*'  said  the  countess ;  *'  but  this  is  an  evil 
which  experience  will  cure  him  of;  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  world  will  teach  him  to  despise  the  weakness  which 
only  the  folly  of  youth  can  excuse.  It  is  only  the  cer- 
tainty that  one  has  been  beloved,  and  that  the  object  of 
that  affection  is  lost  to  us  for  ever        " 

A  deep  sigh  from  Lord  Lennox  arrested  the  sentence 
she  was  about  to  utter.  Margaret's  eyes  at  that  moment 
met  his;  and  in  that  glance,  which  seemed  to  fall  like  a 
bolt  of  ice  upon  her  heart,  she  fancied  she  read  the  fate  of 
that  attachment  which  till  then  she  had  tried  to  persuade 
herself,,  in  spite  of  secret  presages  and  ominous  forebod- 
ings, would  be  productive  of  their  mutual  happness. 

Not  without  a  visible  cause  had  the  mind  of  the  prin- 
cess become  a  prey  to  the  doubts  and  suspicions  which  for 
many  weeks  previous  to  the  return  of  Lennox  to  his 
native  land  agitated  her  hitherto  tranquil  bosom.  From 
the  moment  when  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 
her  brother.  King  James,  had  opened  new  prospects  to 
the  country  which  had  long  been  harassed  by  his  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  she  had  felt  that  the  mind  of  her 
whom  she  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  a  second 
mother,  was  changed  towards  her.  The  countess,  indeed, 
still  treated  her  with  kindness,  with  deference  and  respect; 
but  that  confidence,  which  left  not  a  thought  untold  to 
each  other,  that  feeling  of  tenderness  which  seemed  to  ren- 
der Margaret's  interests  and  her  own  inseparable,  even  the 
fond,  endearing  epithets  of  love  with  which  she  had  been 
used  to  greet  her  royal  charge,  were  by  degrees  withdrawn. 
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wmi  m  ooid  ocranonbus  obatrvanoe  of  the  respect  due  ie 
ber  rank,  supplied  the  place  of  that  tender  and  unrestrained 
ianPBOurse  which  had  rendered  the  residenoe  of  the  prin- 
cess with  the  Coantess  of  Lennox  so  deli^tfal,  and  b^ 
gmlcd  the  tedioas  hours  of  absende  of  him  whond  they 
bocfa  seemed  alike  to  regard  as  the  only  tie  which  couM 
bind  them  more  firmly  together^ 

From  the  period  before  alluded  to,  the  countess  ceased 
lo  speak  of  her  son.  She  at  first  evaded  Mai*garet*8  in- 
BOoeBt  enquiries,  whether  the  change  io  public  affairs 
wMild  not  be  likely  to  occasion  his  recall  lo  Scotland :  and 
when  the  certainty  of  his  return  to  his  own  domains  was 
announced  to  her  by  a  messenger  direct  from  himself,  she 
communicated  the  information  to  Margaret  in  such  chilU 
tag  terms,  that  the  latter,  far  froin  receiving  the  news  with 
taptiire,  could  scarcely  frame  the  congristulatory  answer 
wfaieh  she  felt  was  required  of  her. 

**  My  SOB  will  soon  be  here  iA  person,  madam,^  ob- 
serrcd  the  countess,  after  reading  his  dispatches,  **  to  pay 
bis  fcspeets  to  you,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you 
have  coBferred  on  bis  mother  aad  himself,  in  making  his 
home  your  reatdeace.  So  great  and  arduous  are  the  pub- 
fie  duties  that  will  probably  devolve  upon  him,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  I  can  hope  to  enjoy,  for  more  than  a 
ftwdsys,  his  society;  but  that  time  will,  I  hope,  be  suf- 
fideBt  to  convince  the  Princess  Margaret,  how  highly  he 
eslaems  the  honour  she  has  conferred  on  his  house." 

Margaret's  heart  seemed  to  wither  beneath  the  stroke 
these  courtly  acknowledgments  conveyed;  but  her  pride 
sustained  the  appearance  of  tranquillity,  and  she  retired 
lo  muse  over  the  sudden  wreck  of  her  hopes,  for  such  she 
tw  would  result  from  the  interview  which  she  had 
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80  long  looked  forward  to  as  the  completion  of  her 
happiness. 

The  countess  henceforward  seemed  to  have  entirely 
changed  her  character ;  or  rather,  for  the  first  time,  Mar- 
garet  learned  to  feel  that  she  beheld  her  in  her  true  one— 
that  of  a  woman  in  whose  unbounded  ambition  erery 
softer  passion  was  swallowed  up.  A  very  few  hints  were 
sufficient  to  unfold  to  the  clear-sighted  and  reflective 
princess,  unversed  as  she  was  in  state  intrigues,  and  unwil- 
ling as  she  fek  to  believe  that  the  mother  of  Lennox  would 
risk  the  life  and  happiness  of  her  son  in  a  competition 
for  honours  and  dignities  which  she  had  so  long  seemed 
totally  to  disregard,  that  the  countess  contemplated,  at 
no  great  distance  of  time,  emerging  from  the  solitude 
which  Margaret  had  hitherto  believed  her  voluntary 
choice;  but  which  she  had  now  strong  reason  to  think 
had  only  been  embraced  from  feelings  of  disappointment, 
and  the  desire  of  avoiding  what  she  considered  the  tri- 
umph of  her  enemies. 

All  the  Countess's  usual  avocations  and  amusements 
were  now  thrown  aside :  her  whole  time  was  passed  in  writ- 
ing and  receiving  letters,  consulting  with  old  and  tried 
adherents  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  castle  was  com- 
mitted, and  despatching  others  on  errands,  the  puqxirt 
or  object  of  which  were  kept  profoundly  secret  from  the 
princess. 

Margaret  learned  too,  from  Edith,  that  an  equal  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  inferior  departments,  as  well  as  in 
the  head  of  the  establishment.  The  men  were  busied 
from  morning  till  night  in  cleaning  and  preparing  the 
instruments  of  war  which  were  stored  in  the  armoiy, 
while  others  were  employed  in  repairing  and 
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Aow  partv  of  the  castle  which  from  time  or  neglect  had 
falleD  somewhat  to  decay. 

Stores  of  provisions,  under  pretext  of  preparing  to  ce- 
lebrate the  return  of  the  lord  to  his  paternal  domains, 
were  daily  brought  in  from  the  surrounding  country; 
and  though  nothing  was  said  of  impending  danger,  the 
whispers  that  were  circulated  from  one  to  another,  all 
pointed  to  some  important  erent  that  was  to  follow  the 
arriyal  of  the  earl. 

He  came :  and  though  he  was  attended  only  by  a  train 
auch  as  became  his  rank,  and  that  of  the  noble  stranger 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  France,  Margaret  saw» 
in  a  few  hours,  that  the  castle  was  filled  with  armed  men* 
and  learned,  from  Edith,  that  their  leaders  had  been  called 
to  a  secret  council  with  the  earl  and  the  foreign  lord,  and 
at  which  the  countess  herself  had  been  present. 

**  And  what  has  been  conjectured  respecting  these  war- 
like preparations  and  appearances?*^  demanded  the  prin- 
cess, when  Edith  had  concluded  her  animated  description 
of  what  she  had  observed. 

**  It  is  only  from  the  maidens,  madam,  that  I  can  hear 
aoght  concerning  it,**  replied  Edith ;  **  and  their  reports 
are  so  vague  and  contrary,  that  it  is  almost  idle  to  repeat 
ihem.  Grordon,  from  whom  alone  I  could  hope  to  learn 
somewhat  like  the  truth,  avoids  me,  as  if  he  was  afraid  I 
dKMiId  read  his  purpose  in  his  looks.  I  have  made  three 
several  pretexts  to  throw  myself  in  his  way ;  but  instead 
of  proBting  by  them,  he  scarcely  greeted  me  with  a  salute 
the  two  first  times  I  met  him,  and  the  last  time  fairly 
turned  his  back  and  affected  not  to  see  me.  I  thought  to 
ves  bim,  and  accosted  the  dark,  sullen-looking  page  who 
•ttanda  upon  the  French  lord ;  but  he  either  did  not,  or 


would  opt  oomiwdieiid  me,  and  iuined  £vom  nc,  multar- 
fug  some  strange  jargoo  which  1  did  nol  tmdwifnd,  vilh 
mch  a  look  of  disdain,  that  I  oould  have  fimnd  it  ia  mj 
'heart  to  have  mi^e  hin  feel  the  weight  of  ny  hand  upon 
his  ears  for  his  saociness,  only  I  thought  GkMdon  would 
have  laughed,  and— -— ^ 

«'  But  what  is  all  this  tale  to  the  purpose,  Edith?"  in- 
terrupted the  princess.  **  1  asked  if  you  had  heard 
aught  that  could  indicate  the  intentions  of  the  unusual 
q>pearances  you  have  observed.^ 

'*  There  are  but  few,  even  of  the  womeo^  who  seen  to 
Kke  to  speak  of  it,  madam,*'  replied  £dith ;  <*  and  their 
report  is  so  inconsistent  and  oontradidory,  that  it  is  plain 
they  have  no  foundation  but  in  their  own  imagination. 
One  has  whispered  in  my  ear  that  Lord  Lennox  is  going 
out  aga^lst  the  Hamiitons  who  slew  his  father,  and  vrhom 
the  power  of  the  late  king  has  hitherto  sheltered  (nun  his 
vengeance;  another  has  given  intimation,  that  the  earl 
intends  to  seixe  the  young  Princess  Mary  and  her  mother, 
9nd  proclaim  himself  king  of  Scotland,  which  they  say  dm 
late  monarch  intended  him  to  be.  And  a  third,  more  ri- 
diculous than  either  of  the  others,  declares  that  you,  ma? 
dam,  are  Uie  object  of  ail  these  preparations." 

**  Me  r  exclmmed  the  princess,  in  surprise.  "  What 
idle  story  is  ihts  ?  or  how  can  I  be  interested?** 

"  It  is  said,  madam,  that  your  royal  unde,  king  Henry 
of  England,  has  demanded  that  he  shall  have  the  ward- 
ship of  your  person,  and  that  his  majesty  intends  to  bestow 
your  hand  on  an  English  knight ;  and  Beatrice  dedarse 
that  the  Earl  of  Lennox  has  sworn  that  he  will  bury  liim- 
self  and  you  under  the  ruins  of  his  castle,  before  he  ^1 
fiirrender  you  tp  any  Southron.    But  I  know  that  skis  n 
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dB  Vtttn  talk ;  for  ib  it  likely,  I  ^aid,  that  the  priiu 
eniy  ny  ■mtreMi  wouM  be  kept  fixHn  tlie  knewledgeof 
iBch  aa  imperlMU  aflkiri  or  that  die  earl  would  dare  to 
offer  to  detain  her,  without  oondesceDding  even  to  ask  her 
pleaeure?^ 

^  It  is  not,  indeed,  Tery  prabaMe,**  returned  the  prin- 
cess, sighing,  **  that  I  should  be  thought  worthy  of  such*  a 
contest  as  I  foresee  is  preparing,  though  for  what  end  I 
know  not,  and  am  unwilling  to  guess*  If,  however,  my 
secret  conjectures  point  to  the  right  fause,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  Edith,  when  I  may  be  compelled  to  claim 
die  protection  of  my  Engliflh  friends,  and  retm<n  to  that 
country  which  I  regret  I  ever  quitted." 

"  Madam  I  my  prhcessi  £ady  Margaret !  Did  I  hear 
jtm  aright?^  eVckumed  Edith,  the  bright  colour  fading 
from  her  pretty  cheeks.  Can  you  seriously  harbour  the 
thought  f)f  quitting  Scotland;  and  the  eari-«-does  he 
know ^ 

**  The  earl  has  as  littleW  my  confidence  as  I  possess  of 
his,  EdiA,*  return^  the  wrincess,  deeply  sighing. 

'  Good  heaven! Mnit  thk  countess,  surely  she  would 

**  The  countess  would  be  right  glad,  I  believe,  to  be 
honourably  quit  of  a  charge  she  has  lately  discovered  not 
likely  to  he  of  advantage  to  her,**  replied  Ma>f[M^i  with 
a  look  of  proud  resentment.  *^  Mar^ret*s  importance, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  was  buried  in  the 
grave  of  Kfaig  James ;  and  she  now  looks  to  higher  oU 
jects  to  advance  the  interests,  if  not  the  happiness  of  her 
son.  Bear  with  me,  Edith,**  she  continued,  burstiijkg  imo 
tears,  and  sinking  on  the  fieck  of  her  faithful  attendant, 
**bear  with  the  wellness  of  your  mistress;  it  is  the  last 
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time  she  will  indulge  it.  From  this  moment  I  will  banish 
those  fond  thoughts;  and  Lennox  shall  see,  that  if  Mar- 
garet is  not  thought  worthy  of  his  confidence,  she  at  least 
disdains  to  intrude  upon  his  society.** 

"  Intrude!  dearest  lady,"  returned  Edith,  indignantly; 
*'  can  it  ever  be  thought  that  the  princess  Margaret  is  an 
intruder  in  the  house  of  a  noble  of  Scotland  ?^ 

Margaret  only  sighed  in  reply  to  this  observation ;  and 
Edith,  foreseeing  in  the  revolution  that  seemed  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  princess's  affairs,  the  destruction  of  her 
own  schemes  of  happiness,  sat  down  to  her  embrcudery, 
to  revolve  in  her  mind  how  she  should  draw  from  Grordon, 
without  betraying  her  mistresses  counsel,  or  compromising 
her  own  dignity,  which  she  felt  was  highly  offended  by 
the  reserve  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  some  eladdatioo 
of  the  mysteries  which  puzzled  her. 

"  What  if  I  should  tell  him  I  am  going  to  England  ?" 
she  reflected;  ''  he  knows  that  I  have  friends  and  relations 
there,  and  I  need  say  nothing  about  my  lady.  It  will  dis- 
cover at  once  whether  the  fond  tales  he  has  told  me  be 
fiilse  or  true;  for  if  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  lose  me,  and 
still  keeps  silence,  I  shall  know  how  to  value  his  love;  and 
then  I  care  not,  in  good  truth,  how  soon  my  lady  does 
leave  this  dreary  place,  for  I  am  sure  I  was  much  happier 
in  England.  And  I  will  let  Master  Grordon  know,  too, 
that  there  are  those  there  of  as  gentle  blood  as  him,  and 
far  more  courteous  manners,  who  would  think  a  smile 
from  Edith  worth  a  greater  sacrifice  than  the  requires 
from  him.  And  yet,  poor  youth,  I  ought  not  to  blame 
him  for  being  trusty  to  his  master;  though  why,  if  women 
are  to  be  in  the  secret,  why  not  my  lady  or  I,  as  well  as 
thecoantess?-— and  so  in  truth  I  shall  tell  him.'** 
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With  this  resolation  Edith  awaited  impatiently  the 
momeDl  when  she  should  be  dismissed  by  her  mistress; 
and  the  latter,  ever  kind  and  considerate,  at  length  ob> 
serving  that  her  attendant's  eyes  were  oftener  directed  to 
catch  a  glance  at  what  was  passing  in  the  court-yard,  of 
which  the  casement  at  which  she  was  seated  commanded  a 
view,  than  upon  the  frame  at  which  she  was  employed ; 
and  that  her  thoughts  were  so  abstracted  that  she  had 
two  or  three  times  mistaken  the  colours  of  the  silk  she 
meant  to  use,  and  introduced  into  what  was  intended  for 
a  rase  the  gaudy  colours  of  a  tulip,  desired  her  to  give  up 
her  work,  and  take  a  walk  in  the  air  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Edith  did  not  wait  long  to  take  advantage  of  this  permis- 
son,  and,  as  she  expected,  encountered  Gordon  sauntering 
in  the  court-yard.  The  toss  of  her  pretty  head,  and  the 
increased  quickness  of  her  step,  were  both  intended  to 
show  him  that  she  considered  herself  highly  offended. 

**  You  are  in  haste,  Mistress  Edith,"  said  the  young 
flsan,  following  her  quickly ;  "  have  you  no  time  to  be^ 
stow  even  a  salutation  upon  an  old  friend  ?** 

**  Old  friends  are  not  always  the  best  friends,"  returned 
Edith,  sharply,  and  still  keeping  on  her  way. 

"  Not  the  best  friends!^'  repeated  Gordon;  '*  I  hope 
that  does  not  mean  you  and  I  are  not  good  friends,  as 
well  as  old  ones." 

^*You  know  best,  sir,"  replied  Edith,  in  the  same 
tone ;  **  for  my  own  part  I  am  not  given  to  change.^* 

''  Nor  am  I,  Mistress  Edith.  I  think  I  have  pretty 
well  proved  that.** 

**  Indeed  r  returned  Edith,  as  if  incredulous* 

^  Yes,  indeed ;  I  should  think  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  I  have  proved  I  do  not  love  change." 
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<*  It  it  tmj  to  ekim  mtril  whme  jM  only  OM  jttdge 
yooneify  Master  Gknlso :  fiir  my  part  I  we  no  gnat 
ptvofii  of  it.'' 

"«  or  wbat?  0f  wbat^  £dicb;>'  iaid  Gord«l,  oemiBg 
dose  to  her  dbow,  and  looking  tenderly  in  her  faoa^ 
^  What  proof,  £dhh,  do  you  require  that  I  hare  been 
coDStaflt  to  my  lore  ?** 

^  I  do  not  want  any  prooii,  nr/'  returned  Edith,  **  of 
wbat  is  no  ooneeqoenoe  to  me.  But  you  will  soon  have 
an  opportunity  of  proring  whether  the  adage»  '  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind/  be  true ;  for  I  am  going  to  Eng- 
land before  it  be  loog,  and  then  we  shall  see." 

**  Going  to  England!  gcnng  to  England,  Edith  I"  in- 
terrupted Gkmlon.  **  Why,  Mistress  Ediih,  this  is  some- 
what  sodden.     Nothing  has  happened  I  hope?"* 

**  Oh,  no^  nothing  Master  Gordon ;  nothing  but  what 
happens  erery  day :  people  get  tired  of  one  another, 
and  then  they  had  better  part,  that  is  aU." 

'*  Tired!  better  part  T  This  is  strange  language.  Mis- 
tress Edith,  to  one  who  has  not  seen  you  for  many  a 
ted&Mis  month,  and  has  now  scarcely  had  tkne  to  look 
upon  the  face  which  has  been  the  oompamon  of  bis  nigbdy 
dreams,  and  the  but  no  matter.  *  People  are  tired 
of  one  anotber-^-they  had  better  part;'  those  were  your 
words,  I  think.  I  would  not  willingly  mistake  your 
Bseaning. 

**  But  you  do  mistake  my  meaning,  Master  Gordon; 
wbcther  willingly  or  not  I  leave  to  your  conscienoe. 
But  you  must  know  that  it  was  not  of  myself  I  qioke.* 

**  Then  it  must  be  me,*  returned  Gordon ;  **  and  yet  I 
know  not  how  I  bare  deserved  this  from  you;  hot  it  is 
like  you  are  williqg  to  try  whether  the  Southrans  are  as 
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eoDSUnt  in  their  affectioos  as  their  northern  neighbours. 
You  left«  I  have  no  doubt,  some  behind  to  sigh  after  you, 
and  it  may  be        " 

**  It  may  be  that  I  shall  find  them  somewhat  less  cau- 
tioas  and  less  proud  than  Master  Gordon,!'  interrupted 
Edith.  **  It  may  be,  that  they  will  not  be  so  entirely 
absorbed  in  their  important  buuness,  that  they  cannot 
find  time  to  bestow  even  a  word  upon  the  humble  Edith; 
and  it  may  be,  too,  that  they  may  think  her  quite  as  wor- 
thy to  be  trusted  and  confided  in,  as  persons  of  more  ex- 
alted station."" 

Gordpn  smiled  ngnificantly.  ''  I  will  allow  that  all 
those  things  may  be ;  but  it  is  like  they  may  have  secrets 
to  entrust  to  your  keeping,  while  I  have  none ;  for  sure 
I  am,  Edith  would  think  very  poorly  of  me,  were  I  to  be- 
tray, even  to  her,  affairs  which  my  master  has  commanded 
me  to  be  silent  upon." 

''  And  which  my  mistress,  I  think,  at  least,  has  a  right 
to  know,""  returned  Edith,  angrily. 

*'  That  is  your  mistre8s"s  quarrel,  and  not  yours,"  re- 
plied Gordon ;  **  and  I  am  fearful,  Mistress  Edith,"  he 
added,  with  a  grave  look,  "  that  our  interference  wiU 
little  benefit  their  afiairs."" 

**  I  do  not  see  what  occasion  there  can  be  for  any  one"s 
iDterfereoce,  unless  it  be  to  render  that  crodted  which  was 
aU  straight  and  even  before,"  replied  Edith.  ''  What  is 
there  to  prevent  that,  which  more  than  you  or  I  looked 
upon  as  fixed  and  certain?  I  will  speak  plainly,  Master 
Gordon,  for  I  hate  mysteries  and  reserve.  What  should 
hinder  the  Earl  of  Lennox  from  espousing  the  Lady 
Margaret  now,  when  there  is  nothing  to  call  him  from 
Us  home,  and  when  we  know  that  all  his  messengers 
t.  F 
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ftotn  $kifmd  yimm  knuM  ivitfa  pratetttaKioM  and  w^mmJi 
yet  as  0Mia  fls  be  f^lmiis  tlwp»  seMftft  M>  Moie  to  be  liftOiighl 
of  it,  and ** 

^  Aad  iriMt  ihoiiU  Under  £dith  Huntley  from  fulfill- 
iog  the  ptomiseo  tbe  made  to  him  wheat  ohe  eondetoeaded 
to  distiagitish  from  the  crowds  wba  sighed  for  her  Sbt^ 
vour?^  returned  Gordon:  '*  only  the  waywardness  of  her 
will,  and  a  determinadoo,  to  use  her  own  words,  to  make 
that  crooked  which  was  before  straight  and  even." 

^*  This  will  not  serve  your  turn,  Masimr  6ordoii»'*  te- 
plied  Edith,  blushing.  "  It  is  plainly  your  lAtant  to 
baffle  me  out  of  my  purpose;  but  if  you  oan  keep  your 
determinationi  so  eaa  I :  therefore  I  shall  say  no  ommpo*— 
but  for  England,  ho  r 

^  And  does  the  princess  know,  of  this  delerminatia»{'* 
said  Gordon,  **  or  perhaps— is  it  so^  Edith  ? — perhaps  the 
Lady  Margaret  herself,  partaking  of  that  resentment 
which  you  express  so  forcibly,  inclines  to'    ■   " 

'*  I  shall  answer  no  more  <|uesliotts  about  my  ouatress^ 
than  jrou  hare  about  your  master,"  iolerrupted  Bdith. 
**  When  you  tell  me  what  are  his  purposes,  I  will  teU 
you  what  are  ours ;  but  of  this  be  assured,  whatever  the 
princess  resolves  upon,  that  will  she  execute.  She  is  tiofe 
one  of  those  who  change  with  every  wind  that  blbws; 
neither  is  she  so  bound  to  any  man,  to  tat  down  patiently 
and  wait  till  he  is  at  leisure  to  fulfil  his  promises*" 

''  Here  is  fine  news  for  my  master^"  thought  Gordon, 
as  she  walked  hastily  away,  when  she  had  concluded  the 
last  sentence.  ^' I  know  not  whether  I  had  best  tell  him^  for 
it  is  like  I  shall  get  but  scurvy  thaaks  for  my  paitos.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  if  he  knows  it  betimes,  he  may  find  eoiM 
of  ^feating  this  fine  project,    I  am  much  miataken 
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if  tV6B  the  poaseisiQn  of  a  kingdom  would  outweigh  with 
bkn  tbe  lav  of  Margtret." 

Beiolvfd  td  lose  no  time  in  coniinunicating  what  he 
had  karnedi  he  proceeded  immediately  to  the  apartments 
of  the  eairly  whom  he  found  atretclied  listlessly  upon  a 
OQUcby  while  Ferdinand,  the  foreign  page^  was  entertain- 
ing him  by  acootnfpanying  his  kite  with  his  voice.  "  It  is 
good  to  be  earoUit^  love  strains,  my  lord,''  said  Gordon, 
with  his  usual, freedom,  "  while  our  mistresses  are  medi- 
tating to  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  It  has  never  occurred  to 
you,  perhaps,  that  the  Princess  Margaret  is  not  bound  to 
mnaio  in  the  oastle  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  longer  than  It 
is  her  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  so  to  do ;  and  that  when 
it  ceases  to  be  so,  that  she  has  a  royal  uncle,  and  many 
friends  in  England,  who  will  gladly  receive  her;  and 
King  Henry  will  iio  doubt  be  right  ^lad  to  have  so  rich  a 
prisee  as  the  hand  of  his  fair  ward  and  her  portion,  to  be- 
stow on  some  EngKah  gallant,  who  will  have  more  wit 
than  to  let  her  slip  through  his  fingers,  tike  a  certain 
Scotish  lord  that  I  know  of.*" 

"What  is  all  this?  Are  you  dreaming,  Gordon  ?  or 
have  yon  been  amusing  yourself  with  putting  together 
this  wild  tale  to  torment  me  ?  The  Princess  Margaret 
wed  an  English  knight !  and  Lennox^— -^ 

**  I  do  not  say  il  is  her  purpose  so  to  do,"  replied 
Gordon,  when  the  earl  abruptly  paused ;  "  but  if  people 
are  so  wilful  as  to  throw  themselves  in  the  lion's  mouth, 
what  can  they  expect  but  that  he  will  open  his  jaws  and 
devour  them.  The  {Mrinoesa,  we  know,  resisted  the  claim 
of  Xing  Henry  to  her  wardship^  because  she  foresaw  he 
would  use  his  authority  to  compel  her  to  bestow  her  hand 
on  aoioe  ofW  of  iiia  favourites ;  and  if  she  now  resolves  on 
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yisiting  the  English  monarch's  court,  and  claiming  his 
protection,  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude  that  she  has  no 
longer  so  powerful  an  aversion  to  an  English  husband  ?" 

"  Accursed  be  the  tongue  that  dares  to  utter  such  a 
scandal!^  exclaimed  Lennox,  starting  from  his  recum- 
bent posture,  in  a  transport  of  rage ;  *'  where  is  the  Eng- 
lish knight  who  shall  dare  oppose  my  claims  to  the  hand 
of  Margaret?  or  where  exiiits  even  the  monarch  who 
would  have  power  sufficient  to  wrest  from  Lennox  the 
possession  of  her  whom  he  holds  dearer  than  all  the  world 
beside?  I  would  maintain  my  right  to  her,  were  the 
king  of  England  to  demand  her  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
before  my  castle  gates.  Yes,  here  I  solemnly  swear,  no 
earthly  power " 

'*  Look,  my  lord !  if  your  violence  have  not  terrified 
the  boy  into  a  swoon  !**  exclaimed  Grordon,  springing  for- 
ward to  the  assistance  of  the  youthful  page,  who  had  let 
the  lute  fall  from  his  hand,  and  with  closed  eyes  and 
clenched  hands  had  thrown  himself  back  on  his  seat. 
*'What  atls  thee,  foolish  youth?"  continued  Grordon, 
bending  him  forwards,  and  essaying,  with  no  very  gentle 
hand,  several  other  methods  of  rousing  him.  "  You  are 
a  fit  cavalier,"  he  continued,  "  to  be  ambitious  of  being 
promoted  to  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  as  I  hear 
thou  art,  if  thou  art  so  easily  frightened  at  a  storm  of 
words !  It  would  be  fitter,  I  think,  to  promote  thee  to 
attend  on  the  Princess  Margaret:  thy  love-songs  and 
womanly  softness  would  gain  thee  more  favour  among  the 
gentle  English  dames,  than  thou  wilt  be  likely  to  gain, 
where  glory  is  the  only  mistress  thou  wilt  be  likely  to 
have." 

"  Perhaps  such  a  service  would  suit  your  own  inclina-r 
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tions  best,  Gordon/'  said  the  earl,  who  by  this  time  bad  re^ 
ooTered  his  self-possesnon.  *'  It  is  very  clear  to  me  that 
regret  for  the  loss  of  Mistress  Editb  would  be  likely  to 
make  you  look  with  an  indifferent  eye  on  the  honours  you 
might  expect  from  the  house  of  Lennox.^ 

Gordon  looked  reproachfully  at  him.  *'  My  father, 
and  my  father's  father  died  in  the  cause  of  the  Lennox," 
be  observed,  "  without  seeking  or  reaping  any  reward  but 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  their  duty ;  and  their 
son  has  never  yet  done  aught  that  could  disgrace  their 
memory.  I  have  as  yet,  my  lord,  had  little  opportunity 
of  proving  my  fidelity;  but  the  time  may  come  that  you 
will  be  sorry  for  the  taunt  you  have  uttered/' 

**  The  time  is  come,  Gordon,"  said  the  earl,  his  proud 
spirit  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his  generous  nature. 
**  Forgive  me,  Duncan,"  and  he  extended  his  hand :  "  it 
shall  not  be  said  that  a  few  idle  words  created  discord  be- 
tween such  friends  as  you  and  I.  What,  man !  the  evil 
is  still  far  off  with  which  you  seem  to  say  we  are  threat- 
ened. The  princess  and  the  lady  of  your  lovte  are  still  in 
Lennox  Castle,  and  it  shall  go  hard  if  we  do  not  devise 
means  to  keep  them  there,  even  if  they  should  be  wicked 
and  wilful  enough  to  wish  to  leave  us.  Not  that  I  think 
it  can  be  so;  but  if  it  were,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  putting 
a  little  gentle  constraint  upon  their  wills,  and  forcing  them 
to  be  happy  in  spite  of  themselves.  I  will  take  care  that 
they  shall  not  outwit  us,  and  find  means  of  putting  their 
purpose  (for  such  I  suppose  thou  knowest  it  to  be)  into 
action,  without  our  knowledge ;  and  for  that  end  I  will 
adopt  the  very  advice  thou  gavest  but  now  in  jest  to  this 
pretty  boy,  who  is  in  truth  much  fitter  fior  a  lady's  service 
than  to  be  thy  companion  in  arms.     What  say  you,  Fer- 
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dioand/'  be  oontmued,  addreseiog  the  pags  in  Fienob; 
"  would  it  not  please  you  to  be  appointed  to  wait  iipoQ  tjie 
Ladj  Margaret  ?  It  would,  metbiokai  be  oo  very  paiaful 
task  to  administer  to  her  pleasuregaad  aooihe  her  solitude 
when  I  am  away,  and  tell  her  tales  of  constant  loYers,  who 
have  died  for  their  nustreasea-^—But  none  of  fiiJsebood. 
Beware  of  that,  my  good  youth)»  Why  do  you  look  so 
at  me  ?    Do  you  not  understand  me  ?** 

**  Oh,  yes  !**  returned  Ferdinand,  **  I  understand  you 
well ;  but,"  he  continued,  casting  his  eyes  to  the  earth, 
"  when  I  solicited  my  lord  to  prefer  me  to  your  service, 
I  did  not  think " 

"  Silly  boy  !  It  is  for  my  service,  now,  that  I  wish  to 
leave  you  with  the  Lady  Margaret.  But  I  forgot :  you 
understand  no  English,  and  therefore  know  not  what  has 
been  the  conference  between  Gordon  and  me.  And,  by 
the  bye,  it  is  not  fit  he  should  know  all,^  he  contiBued, 
speaking  aside  to  Gordon,  **  though  I  know  not  much 
myself.  But  Ferdinand/'  he  continued,  ^*  what  I  want 
of  you  is,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  lady,  while  I 
am  away.  Women  are  wilful,  and  she  has  perhaps  some 
right  to  consider  hersrif  neglected  and  slighted,  and  she 
may  be  inclined  to  revenge.  You  roust  be  diligent, 
therefore,  to  watch  all  her  movements,  mid  more  pardeu* 
larly  those  of  her  attendant,  the  pretty  Mistress  Edith, 
whose  talents  for  stratagem,  I  suspect,  are  rather  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  her  mistress.  Be  careful  that 
none  have  access  to  the  princess,  but  such  as  thou  and  I 
know  to  be  weH  affected  towards  my  cause ;  and,  above 
all,  be  watchful  to  observe  that  she  has  no  messengers,  no 
correspondence  beyond  the  walls  of  the  castle;  for  I  have 
reason  to  think  some  treacliery  is  intended  from  without, 
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ani  iberalbve  joii  moBt  he  on  your  guaM^  and  see  tha^ 
under  Ika  preliact  of  guarding  them  from  danger^  you 
do  not  bt  Iheaa  stray  beyond  the  predncts  of  the  caalle. 
Or  if  yoa  hntie  not  interest  to  restrain  ihen^  it  wiU  be 
easy  fer  you  to  vaCeh  Aetr  steps^  and  see  that  they  go 
not  beyond  the  beanda  of  pmdence.  But  why  need  I 
instmcl  tbee  ?  thou  hast  been  a  lofer  thyself,  and  knov 
what  are  the  fiNirs  and  doubts  that  agitate  a  lover's  heart; 
and  I  think,  loo,  that  thou  art  faithfid  to  me,  and  will 
not  let  thyself  be  persuaded  to  aught  that  can  injure  my 
Myfe« 

Feitlinand'a  ehedu>  in  sptte  of  hk  dark  compleJueO) 
betrayed  Uu^es  of  the  deepest  erhasooi  as  he  listened 
to  the  eafl,  who  apparently,  half  jest  and  half  earnest, 
thna  taught  bin  tlie  duties  he  ezpeoted  him  to  perform* 
He  betrayed,  however^  no  reluctanoe  to  undertake  tliem; 
and  Gordon,  nte  had  been  obserung  bim  in  aiknoe, 
now  added:  *^And  take  car^  Master  Ferdinand,  that 
you  do  not,  like  some  dogs  who  are  set  to  guard  the 
flock,  take  heed  of  the  woli«s  without  and  worry  the 
sheep  yourself.  I  am  not  ^peaking  of  the  princess,^  lie 
continued,  observing  the  fiery  glance  of  Lennox's  eye ; 
"  but  we  all  know  that  the  waiting  woman  is  the  property 
of  the  page,  or,  at  least,  that  the  page  will  be  apt  to 
think  so ;  and  I  must  warn  Master  Ferdinand,  that  his 
black  eye  cast  no  roving  glances  over  my  domains." 

**  And  now  that  you  have  settled  all  this,*^  said  Len- 
nox, addnnring  Govdon  in  his  native  tongue,  ^'  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  as  well  that  you  should  inform  me  from 
iriienoe  jroa  derive  your  knowledge  of  the  ptiiicesa^s 
detemrinntion*'' 

*  It  was  ttom  no  less  authority  than  Mistress  Edith 
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herself,^  replied  Gordon;  ''though  she  meant  not,  I 
believe,* to  let  me  see  so  deeply  into  what  was  passing. 
But  see !  In  spite  of  the  young  pagers  pretended  reluct- 
ance to  quit  a  lord  for  a  lady,  how  his  eyes  are  spark- 
ling and  his  cheek  glowing,  at  the  thoughts  of  the  easy 
and  pleasant  life.  I  thought  but  lightly  of  him  when  I 
heard  that  he  was  so  ready  to  quit  the  Lord  Beauvais 
for  a  new  master ;  but  I  think  less  now,  and  I  wish  you 
may  not  have  reason  to  repent  your  confidence  in 
him." 

The  earl  fixed  his  penetrating  eyes  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  page,  and  was  himself  surprised  at  the 
alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  his  looks.  Instead 
of  the  pale  face  and  downcast  look  he  had  worn,  he  now 
seemed  as  if  animated  with  some  new  spirit,  and  Lennox 
confessed,  in  his  mind,  that  as  far  as  personal  recom- 
mendation went,  Gordon  had  some  reason  to  fear  the 
young  page  might  prove  a  dangerous  rival. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


And  oft  her  beauty  would  he  pnise  in  song, 

In  strains  as  soothing  as  the  tender  dove.— Fbaxsb. 

Disappointed  in  her  attempts  to  learn  from  Gordon 
somewhat  which  might  satisfy  the  doubts  and  offended 
pride  of  her  mistress^  Edith  pursued  her  solitary  walk 
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through  the  different  court-yavdsoFthe  castle,  debating  in 
her  own  mind  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  dissemble 
her  resentment  against  her  lover,  or  whether  she  should 
at  once  acknowledge  that  she  had  no  real  intention  of 
nutting  her  threat  of  going  to  England  into  execution, 
bat  had  merely  said  so  to  induce  him  to  be  a  little  more 
frank  and  candid  with  her  as  to  his  lord^s  plans  and 
intentions*  **  And  yet,  if  I  do  confess  this,*^  she 
thought,  **  it  will  only  make  the  saucy  varlet,  perhaps, 
more  proud  and  confident  of  his  power  over  me.  He 
will  see  that  I  am  unwilling  to  give  him  pain,  and  will, 
like  ail  his  sex,  perhaps  triumph  in  the  consciousness  of 
hb  power.  No,  no.  Master  Gordon!"  she  exclaimed, 
"  you  shall  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  laughing  at  me, 
though  you  may  give  me  pain.  And  if  you  do  love  me, 
it  shall'go  hard  but  I  will  be  even  with  you,  one  way 
or  other,  for  your  distrust  of  my  prudence,  which  I 
know  can  be  the  only  cause  that  induces  you  to  be  vo 
silent  and  reserved." 

On  hia  way  from  the  chamber  of  the  earl  the  page 
encountered  Edith,  who  was  returning  disconsolately 
from  her  solitary  walk,  and  whose' countenance  betrayed 
bow  little  satisfactory  had  been  the  communings  she  had 
heU  with  herself  during  its  continuance. 

Not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  hide  her  feelings  from 
one  whom  she  considered  as  totally  insensible  and  indif- 
ferent, she  did  not  attempt  to  check  the  deep  sigh  which 
iwelled  in  her  bosom,  as  she  cast  her  eyes  on  a  party  of 
Lennox*8  adherents,  who  were  drawn  up  in  military  ar« 
ray  at  a  short  dbtance  from  the  path  she  was  pursuing: 
but  to  her  great  surprise  the  page,  instead  of,  as  usual, 
pasBing  her  with  hb  eyes  averted,  and  a  proud  step  of 
8.  o 
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disduiiy  now  turned  upon  her  a  look  of  sympathy,  and 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  shook  his  head  with  a 
Bielancholy  air,  as  he  glanced  towards  those  who  had 
excited  Edith's  attention. 

**  The  boy  has  no  fancy  for  fighting,  I  suspect,**  mut- 
tered Edith,  somewhat  contemptuously.  "  I  woukl, 
however,  that  he  could  speak  intelligibly ;  it  would  go 
hard  but  I  would  learn  from  him  somewhat  more  than 
yon  proud  varlet  would  tell  me ;  and  it  should  go  hard, 
too,"  she  added,  while  her  bright  eyes  sparkled  with 
malice,  "if  I  did  not  make  that  same  Master  Gordon's 
heart  ache  in  return  for  his  contemptuous  treatment  of 
me  He  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  me  against  the 
handsome  page,  forgetting,  I  suppose,  the  little  chance 
there  could  be  of  danger,  when  he  understands  not  my 
language,  and  I  know  but  little  of  his.  He  knew,  how- 
ever* that  the  eyes  can  speak  when  the  tongue  is  mute; 
and  by  my  fiiith  the  page  seems  to  have  learned  that 
lesson  pretty  well,"  she  continued,  drawing  herself  up 
and  blushing  with  surprise  at  observing  that  the  page 
still  lingered  and  gazed  at  her  with  an  expression  of  un- 
equivocal admiration. 

EUith  was  naturally  coquettish.  Her  vanity  was  gra- 
tified by  this  unexpected  homage  to  her  charms,  for  the 
coldness  and  disdain  of  the  youthful  Ferdinand  had 
afforded  matter  of  considerable  comment  to  the  females 
whom  Edith  associated  with;  and  to  this  feeling  was 
now  added  an  ardent  desire  to  be  revenged,  through 
his  means,  upon  Gordon,  whose  jealousy  she  knew  was 
easily  excited 

With  these  impressions,  it  was  not  her  purpose  to  dia«^ 
courage  the  evident  wish  of  the  page  to  recommend 
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liimself  to  her  noticCf  and  she  accordingly,  in  a  feW 
minutes  contrived,  by  the  help  of  the  little  French  stm 
was  mistress  of,  and  the  few  sentences  of  English  which 
her  companion  could  muster  to  his  assistance,  to  com- 
mence a  sort  of  a  conversation. 

The  youth  was  most  desirous,  he  gave  her  to  undei^- 
stand,  to  acquire  a  language  which  sounded  so  deltghi- 
fully  from  her  lips;  and  Edith,  at  once  proud  of  her  task, 
and  pleased  at  the  quick  intelligence  of  her  pupil,  con^ 
tinned  to  smile  and  instruct,  until  reminded  by  the  castle> 
bell  that  it  was  time  she  returned  to  the  apartment  of 
her  mistress;  whose  melancholy  look  and  attitude,  how^ 
ever,  soon  banished  her  temporary  vivacity,  and  brought 
most  forcibly  to  Edith's  recollection,  how  little  reason  she 
had  to  congratulate  hcrselfon  the  events  of  the  mornings 

The  intercourse  which  was  established  between  Edith 
and  the  young  page,  improved  with  each  passing  hour, 
and  the  princess,  though  unconscious  how  far  the  views 
of  her  attendant  extended,  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  enco« 
miums  which  the  latter  lavished  on  her  new  acquaintance; 
yet,  when  Edith  praised  his  gentleness,  the  recollection 
of  the  look  she  had  once  beheld  on  his  dark  coiuitenance 
irresistibly  flashed  on  her  recollection,  and  induced  her 
to  question  his  sincerity,  and  caution  Edith  bow  far  she 
confided  in  him. 

Three  days  elapsed  before  the  earl,  whose  melancholy 
and  reserve  increased  every  time  he  beheld  Margaret, 
which  was  only  at  the  stated  periods  when  she  joined 
the  remainder  of  the  family  in  the  hall,  could  find  an  op« 
portunity  of  preferring  his  suit,  that  she  should  take 
Ferdinand  into  her  service.  The  favourable  moment, 
however,  at  length  occurred :  the  page,  whose  musical 
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talents  were  ef  the  most  superior  order^  was  introduced, 
after  their  repast,  to  repeat  a  pathetic  ballad  which  had 
charmed  the  earl  the  preceding  night.  It  recited  the 
tragical  history  of  a  lady  who  had  followed  a  knight  that 
l|ad  scorned  her  love,  in  disguise  to  the  Holy  Wars,  and 
died  from  the  dart  of  a  Saracen,  who  had  aimed  the  fatal 
blow  at  her  lover's  breast.  The  magic  skill,  the  plain- 
tive yet  powerful  tones  of  the  singer,  penetrated  every 
heart;  and  the  page  himself,  overcome  with  emotion, 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands  to  conceal  his  tears. 

The  earl  seized  this  moment  to  prefer  his  request  to 
the  princess.  "  The  boy,*^  he  observed,  "  is  too  tender 
and  romantic  to  be  fit  for  the  companion  of  one  who 
follows  the  rough  trade  of  war,  and  I  know  not  how 
soon  that  may  be  my  lot.** 

Margaret  turned  pale,  and  cast  down  her  eyes;  and 
the  earl,  apparently  checked  by  a  look  from  the  coun- 
tess his  mother,  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  pro- 
ceeded. "  Suffer  me,  then.  Lady  Margaret,  to  hope 
that  you  will  grant  my  boon,  and  that,  under  your  pro- 
tection, Ferdinand  may  enjoy  that  security  which  at  pre- 
sent would  be  doubtfuf  with  me/' 

Margaret  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  speak,  but 
she  bowed  assent;  and  the  earl,  beckoning  Ferdinand  to 
him,  addressed  him  in  French,  desiring  him  to  thank  the 
lady  who  condescended  to  feel  so  much  interest  for  him 
as  to  wish  to  retain  him  with  her. 

The  youth  bent  his  knee  with  an  air  of  the  deepest 
humility;  but  Margaret  almost  shrank  back  from  him 
with  aversion,  for  she  caught  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  feelings  it  betokened  appeared  so  con- 
trary to  the  gentleness  of  hb  deportment,  that  she  could 
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not  help  suspecting  his  feigned  character  was  assumed 
for  some  dark  and  deadly  purpose. 

Lennoxj  however,  saw  not  what  had  excited  her  agi- 
tation I  but  attributing  it  to  a  cause  more  flattering  to  his 
feelings,  he  with  difficulty  restrained  himself  from  utter- 
ing the  passionate  emotions  which  swelled  his  bosom. 
The  princess  rose  to  retire. 

**  You  will  not  leave  us  so  soon,  lady,  I  hope,"  ob- 
served the  earl,  with  a  beseeching  look.  "  This  night 
is  probably  the  last  I  shall  pass  for  some  time  in  my 
home,  for  ere  to-morrow's  dawn  I  depart.^ 

The  burning  blush  which  had  crimsoned  Margaret's 
cheek  at  the  manner  in  which  he  first  addressed  her, 
faded  to  deadly  paleness  as  he  concluded ;  but  a  mo- 
ment's recollection  restored  her  self-possession. 

**  Forgive  me,  my  lord,'^  she  observed,  with  dignity,  , 
and  resuming  her  seat,  **  I  was  unacquainted  with  your 
intention ;  but  I  am  happy  that  you  have  now,  though 
so  late,  thought  proper  to  mention  it,  since  it  affiirds 
me  the  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  thanking  you  and 
Lady  Lennox  for  the  hospitable  kindness  I  have  ex- 
perienced under  your  roof.  It  is  time  that  I  should 
cease  to  trespass  longer  on  your  kindness.  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  the  misfortune  which  Scotland  now  de« 
plores,  the  death  of  my  royal  brother,  has  broken  the 
last  tie  that  binds  me  to  this  country,  except  those  of 
friendship  to  your  family,  which  my  heart  will  ever 
acknowledge.  Situated,  however,  as  I  am,  without  any 
natural  protector,  or  near  alliance  here,  you  must,  I  am 
sure,  concur  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  my  accepting 
that  which  is  offered  me  by  my  maternal  uncle,  King 
Henry  of  England,  for  which  country  I  propose,  as 
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speedily  as  possible,  to  depart,  entreating  you  again 
to  accept  all  I  have  to  offer,  my  poor  thanks,  for  your 
numerous  offices  of  kindness.** 

Totally  unprepared,  from  the  general  mildness  and 
timidity  of  her  nuuiners,  for  this  display  of  firmness  and 
resolution  in  avowing  her  purpose,  the  earl  stood  in 
speechless  amazement,  apparently  unable  to  offer  a  sin- 
gle word  in  opposition  to  her  avowed  determination. 
The  countess's  eyes  were  fixed  anxiously  on  the  counte- 
nance of  her  son,  and  she  trembled  lest  this  declaration 
should  draw  from  him  an  expression  injurious  to  his 
newly-formed  projects. 

''  Pardon  me.  Lady  Margaret,**  she  at  length  observed, 
''your  purpose  demands  more  consideration  than  you,  I 
humbly  conceive,  have  given  it.  It  would  ill  become  me 
to  dictate  to  you  what  measures  you  should  pursue  for 
your  personal  welfare;  but  it  becomes  me,  as  one  en- 
trusted, not  only  by  your  late  royal  brother,  but  your 
own  free  will,  with  the  charge  of  your  happiness,  to  see 
that  you  do  not  rashly  adopt  measures  which  may  be  in- 
jurious to  you.  When  the  Earl  of  Lennox  returns  from 
his  present  journey  to  Edinburgh,^  she  continued,  look- 
ing significantly  at  her  son,  *'  we  may  have  time  to  weigh 
well  the  consequences  of  the  step  you  propose;  but  until 
then  it  will  be  wise  to  remain  contented  as  you  are. 
Who  knows,**  she  added,  raising  her  voice  and  speaking 
with  animation,  "  what  circumstances  may  arise,  within 
a  few  weeks,  to  render  your  residence  in  Scotland  as  de- 
sirable to  you  as  it  ever  must  be  to  those  who  know 
your  worth !  But  be  it  as  it  will,  I  must  entreat  you  to 
suspend  your  purpose  for  the  present  at  least.'* 

*'  And  wliat  alteration,**  thought  Margaret,  "  can  the 
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lapse  of  a  few  weeks  make  in  the  fate  of  one,  who  in 
losing  the  love  of  Lennox  has  lost  all  that  can  make  this 
world  desirable  to  her  ?" 

With  the  same  calmness,  however,  that  she  had  before 
spoken,  she  replied,  "  that  her  resolution  had  not  been 
adopted  without  serious  and  dispassionate  reflection. 
Where,  madam,"  she  continued,  "  can  an  orphan  be 
so  properly  situated,  as  under  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  her  nearest  relative  ?  and  what  hesitation  can  be 
necessary  in  accepting  the  offer  which  that  relative  has 
repeatedly  made,  even  before  the  loss  of  my  brother 
made  such  a  step  the  only  one  that  I  can  take  with  per- 
fect propriety  P 

**  I  am  not  prepared  now.  Lady  Margaret,  to  combat 
your  arguments,"  returned  the  countess,  with  coolness ; 
**  nor  indeed  do  I,  at  present,  see  any  objection  to  your 
plan;  but  I  certainly  think  that  there  can  be  no  neces- 
sity for  acting  with  precipitation*  Besides,*'  she  added, 
suddenly  recollecting  herself,  *'  how  would  your  highness 
propose  to  travel,  without  previous  arrangement?  The 
King  of  EUigiand,  however  happy  h^  might  be  to  receive 
his  nieces  would,  certainly  not  expect  her  to  appear  be- 
fore him  like  a  fugitive,  with  no  companion  save  a  few 
attendants,  and  without  even  informing  him  of  her  inten- 
tion. It  would  be  necessary,  too,  that  the  representatives 
of  your  brother,  those  who  at  present  hold  the  sovereign 
sway  of  the  kingdom,  should  concur  in  your  wishes* 
How  should  I  answer  to  them,  allowing  you  to  depart 
without  even  an  escort  suitable  to  your  birth  and  rank?** 

*^  I  want  no  escort,**  returned  the  princess,  somewhat 
hasUly,  **  beyond  that  of  my  own  attendants.  The  coun- 
try, thaok  God,  is  now  at  peace,  and  it  will  be  more 
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accordant  to  my  feelings  and  prospects  to  travel  without 
pomp  or  show." 

"  It  cannot  be.  Lady  Margaret!"  exclaimed  the  earl, 
for  the  first  time  taking  a  part  in  the  debate.  **  Liennox 
can  never  consent  that  aguest  so  honoured  should  go  forth 
from  his  castle  alone  and  unprotected.  Consent  to 
delay  but  for  a  few  weeks,  and  if  you  then  remain  fixed 
in  your  determination,  I  will  myself  conduct  you  to  the 
court  of  King  Henry.*' 

A  faint  blush  passed  over  Margaret's  cheek.  Slie 
saw  that  both  the  earl  and  countess  were  resolutely  op« 
posed  to  her  quitting  the  castle,  and  unable  to  add  any 
thing  in  addition  to  what  she  had  already  said  on  the 
subject,  she  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  silence,  though 
contrary  to  her  previously-formed  resolution  that  she 
would  not  allow  herself  to  be  persuaded  from  her  in- 
tent. 

The  remainder  of  the  time  that  Margaret  passed  in 
the  society  of  the  earl  and  his  mother  on  this  evening, 
were  moments  to  her  of  exquisite  suffering.  The  pride 
that  had  sustained  'her  in  the  first  instance,  was  fast 
sinking  before  the  thought  which  pressed  on  her  mind 
that  she  was  beholding  Lennox  for.  the  last  time.  She 
dreaded  the  approaching  hour  of  parting,  though  she 
felt  every  moment  less  able  to  support  her  assumed  calm- 
ness and  reserve.  The  eyes  of  Lennox  were  fixed 
upon  her  with  an  expression  of  melancholy  and  uneasi* 
ness  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  indifierence 
his  conduct  indicated;  but  Margaret  saw  not  that,  for 
she  avoided  even  a  glance  at  him,  from  fear  that  her 
looks  should  betray  the  feelings  of  her  heart. 

Margaret's  affec|ion  for  Lennox  was  no  transient  pas- 
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sion,  no  unhallowed  flame.  The  partiality  with  which 
she  had  at  first  beheld  him,  had  been  ripened  into  the 
firmest  esteem  by  long  experience  of  the  manly  virtues 
of  his  heart  By  his  mother  he  was  adored— by  his 
dependants  almost  idolized.  Every  tongue  that  breath- 
ed his  name  in  the  ears  of  Margaret,  accompanied  it 
with  the  glowing  accents  of  praise ;  and  Margaret  felt 
exalted  in  her  own  estimation,  by  the  conviction,  which 
his  every  letter  confirmed,  that  she  was  beloved  by  such 
a  man.  With  the  countess  their  union,  at  no  distant 
period,  seemed  fixed  and  certain.  She  never  spoke  of 
Margaret  but  as  a  beloved  daughter  whose  interests  « 
were  her  own;  and  Margaret,  thus  accustomed  to  con- 
sider herself  the  a£Banced  bride  of  the  earl,  dreamt  not 
that  aught  save  death  could  delay  that  happiness  she 
promised  herself  before  the  period  of  Lennoxes  sojourn 
in  France.  The  blow,  therefore,  fell  the  heavier,  be- 
cause it  was  totally  unexpected.  But  for  that  maiden 
pride  which  made  her  disdain  to  appear  a  weak  and 
lovesick  girl,  she  would  have  sank  under  this  total  over- 
throw of  her  prospects.  That  feeling  had  hitherto  sus- 
tained her;  but  now  that  she  felt  herself  about  to  be 
parted  from  Lennox — ^her  prophetic  heart  told  her  for 
ever — the  natural  softness  of  her  nature  prevailed  ;  her 
heart  seemed  to  recoil  against  pronouncing  the  final 
farewell;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  support 
herself  when  the  countesses  rising  gave  the  expected 
signal  to  retire. 

**  We  shall  meet  again  to-morrow,  Malcolm,"  ob- 
served the  latter,  anticipating  the  earl's  purpose,  as  he 
hastily  approached  the  princess.  *'  Lady  Margaret 
will,  I  trust,  honour  me  by  taking  her  morning  meal 

S«  H 
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in  my  apartmeut.  With  such  old  friends  as  we  tliree,^ 
she  added,  in  a  gayer  tone,  "  something  more  than  a 
mere  formal  leave-taking  is  usual.  Lady  Margaret  too 
will  probably  have  some  commission  to  her  friends  in 
Edinburgh,  which  she  will  honour  you  with  being  the 
bearer  of." 

Margaret  repressed  the  starting  tear  which  accom* 
panied  the  thought  that  she  had  now  no  friend  in  the 
place  Lady  Lennox  had  mentioned.  She  was  al.  first 
indtoed  to  reject  the  invitation  of  the  countess;  but  a 
latent  hope  that  some  explanation  of  the  mysterious 
conduct  which  had  wrecked  her  peace  might  be  prof*- 
fered  in  this  private  interview,  which  had  hitherto  been 
studiously  avoided,  checked  the  denial  her  lips  was 
about  to  utter,  and  she  faintly  replied  that  she  would 
certainly  attend  the  countess  in  the  morning. 

The  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  were  gilding  the 
mountains,  when  Margaret  was  roused  from  an  uneasy 
slumber  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  the  busy  hum 
of  men*8  voices  in  the  court-yard.  She  arose  and 
awoke  Eldith,  who  slept  in  the  adjoining  apartment, 
and  who  had  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  from  vexation 
at  Gordon's  departure,  and  his  conduct  to  her  the 
preceding  eveniog* 

Edith^s  flif tation  with  the  page  had  not  escaped  the 
watchful  eye  of  her  lover;  and  his  angry  looks  and 
scornful  taunts  at  womcn^s  fickleness  and  folly,  had  been 
a  subject  of  triumph  to  her,  so  long  as  she  thought  it 
was  in  her  own  power  at  any  moment  to  reconcile  herself 
to  him,  by  acknowledging  her  motives.  When,  however^ 
she  found  that  he  was  going  to  leave  her,  and  that  he 
resolutely  avoided  all  opportunity  of  explanation,  and 
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was  about  to  quit  her  in  anger,  her  spirit  deserted  hek*, 
and  she  bitterly  bewailed  the  folly  the  had  committed. 

"  It  was  not  for  myself  either/'  she  reflected  ;  "  nor 
was  it  that  I  was  vain  of  that  silly  boy's  admiratioti,  nor 
cared  for  him,  I  am  sure,  in  the  tnost  trifling  degree ; 
and  after  all,  Gordon  must  be  mad  to  thiok  I  should 
ever  bestow  a  serious  thought  on  such  an  efieminate, 
cowardly  boy,  who  I  am  sure  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
thrum  his  lute  and  sing  ballads.  If  it  were  a  gallant  sol- 
dier like  himself  indeed -'—^  But  oh,  I  shall  never  see 
his  like  again!  And  to  have  lost  him  so  foolishly  tboT 

Edith's  tears  flowed  yet  more  copiously  at  the  recol* 
lection  of  her  lovcr*^  virtues  and  accomplishments,  until 
sleep  at  length  overpowered  even  sorrow;  and  when 
awakened  by  her  mistress,  she  started  up,  forgetful  of 
all  that  had  disturbed  her,  and  surprised  at  beholding 
the  princeis  Already  Attired. 

**  What  has  happened,  dear  madam?'"  she  exclaimed, 
kioking  wildly  at  her. 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  Edith,"  replied  the  prin- 
cess;  "  but  they  are  all  moving  about,  and and  I 

couU  not  rest.^ 

Edith  stalled  out  of  bed.  **  They  cannot  mean  to 
go  without  seeing  us,**  she  exclaimed.  ''  Forgive  me, 
dear  lady:  I  mean  that  the  earl  will  surely  take  leave 
of  you.** 

**  I  know  not,*'  returned  Margaret,  turning  pale ;  "  but 
no  matter.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  it  should  be  so,  though 
the  deceit  was  unworthy  of  the  countess.** 

She  turned  into  her  own  apartment,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment a  bugle  sounded.  She  glided  to  the  window,  and 
screening  hersdf  with  the  drapery,  looked  down  upon 
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the  court  below,  just  in  time  to  see  Lennox  riding 
slowly  forward  at  the  head  of  his  attendants.  Twice 
or  thrice  he  turned  his  head  back,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  object,  but  Margaret  shrunk  back,  and  remained 
invisible;  and  at  length  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  impa- 
tient steed,  and  galloped  forward  at  a  pace  that  soon 
removed  him  from  her  sight. 

'*  Oh,  they  are  gone!  gone  for  ever,  perhaps !  and  he 
believes  me  false,^  exclaimed  Edith,  as  she  rushed  into 
the  apartment,  but  too  late  to  gain  even  a  parting 
glance  of  the  cavalcade.  She  fell  at  her  mistress's 
feet  in  an  agony  of  sorrow;  and  the  princess,  unable  to 
console  her,  mingled  her  tears  with  hers,  until  they 
were  both  aroused  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  which 
was  thrice  repeated  before  Edith  could  recover  suffi- 
ciently from  her  disorder  to  reply  to  it. 

It  was  one  of  the  countesses  female  attendants,  with  a 
message  from  her  mistress,  requesting  the  princess 
would  excuse  her  receiving  her,  as  she  was  much  in- 
disposed. 

"  The  carl  was  obliged  to  leave  some  hours  before  he 
expected,***  continued  the  woman,  "  having  received  des- 
patches late  last  night ;  and  he  desired  Lady  Margaret 
would  accept  his  excuses  for  not  waiting  till  she  had 
risen,  on  account  of  the  urgency  of  his  affairs.^* 

Margaret  bowed  her  head  in  silence;  and  the  wait- 
ing-woman, as  she  turned  to  the  door,  whispered :  '*  I 
have  a  message  for  you  too,  Mistress  Edith,  at  your 
leisure/* 

Edith  followed  her  anxiously  into  the  anti-room. 
"  What  is  it,  dear  Jean?    Tell  me,  did  Gordon "" 

**  Yes,  Mistress  Edith,  he  bade  me  tell  you  that  he 
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wishes  you  happy;  but  would  have  you  beiyare  how 
you  tnist  to  smooth  tongues  and  flattering^  speeches^ 
which  seldom  belong  to  an  honest  heart.^ 

''  And  was  that  all!^  demanded  Edith  :  ''  are  you 
sure»  Jean,  he  said  no  more?*^ 

"  No,  he  did  not  send  any  ttiore  to  you/'  replied 
Jean;  "  but  he  said  to  me,  if  the  black- browed  foreigner 
did  not  deal  truly  with  you,  he  would  mar  his  songs 
for  him  when  he  came  back." 

**  Then  he  is  coming  back!  You  are  sure  of  that, 
Jean?"  exclaimed  Edith,  her  eyes  again  brightening 
with  hope. 

"  Coming  back!  To  be  sure,"  returned  Jean;  *'  and 
my  lord  too.  I  heard  him  say  with  my  own  ears,  that, 
at  all  events,  six  weeks  would  be  the  boundary  of  his 
absence.  But  he  said,  'be  not  surprised  if  I  return  be- 
fore. It  may  not  be  safe,  perhaps,  that  I  should  trust 
too  much  to  messengers.  On  Gordon,  however,  I  oan 
rely  with  perfect  confidence ;  and  should  it  be  neces- 
sary, you  will  see  him,  and  learn,  as  perfectly  as  from 
myself,  what  matters  have  transpired/^ 

Edith  returned  to  the  princess  with  new  life  infused 
into  her  bosom  from  this  communication;  but  though 
Margaret  rejoiced  that  the  heart  of  her  faithful  atten- 
dant was  lightened  of  its  burden,  she  saw,  in  what  she 
communicated,  no  ray  of  hope  to  gild  her  own  prospects; 
and  she  remained  silent  and  melancholy,  brooding  over 
the  past,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  gloom  which  hung 
over  the  future  in  her  mind. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


Idghter  than  air  Hope^  brillijuit  Tisians  fly ; 

If  bat  m  summer  doud  obacoie  the  sk  j, 

If  but  m  beam  of  sober  xeasoii  pla  j, 

Lo !  Fancy^s  fairy  firost-work  melts  away.— RooEftS. 

Not  less  gloomy  were  the  forebodings  of  Lennox,  as  he 
quitted  the  home  of  his  forefathers,  than  those  of  her 
whose  fair  form  he  in  vain  attempted  to  discover,  as  his 
anxious  glances  were  bent  from  time  to  time  on  the 
casements  of  her  apartment. 

'*  What  will  she  think  of  my  meanly  skulking  away 
without  seeing  her?**'  he  reflected;  "and  would  she  not 
equally  despise  me,  did  she  know  that  I  have  tamely 
yielded  my  own  feelings  in  compliance  to  the  dictates  of 
an  ambitious  woman?  Oh,  my  mother!  how  little  did  I 
suspect  the  violent  passions  which  have  so  long  lain 
dormant  in  your  nature !  How  little  did  I  think  that 
you  would  ever  require  the  sacrifice  of  my  happiness, 
perhaps  of  my  life,  to  gratify  those  passions!*' 

The  earl  had,  indeed,  been  long  resolute  in  resisting 
his  mother's  entreaties,  that  he  should  depart  without 
seeing  the  princess;  but  her  tears  had  effected  what 
her  commands  failed  to  produce— unlimited  obedience 
on  his  part    She  had  promised ^hat  she  would  herself 
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tzpbin  to  Margaret  enough  to  recoocile  her  to  his  ab- 
sence, and  assure  her  of  his  unchanged  affection.  She 
reminded  him  of  his  solemn  oath  to  be  guided  by  her 
nisbesy  and  die  at  length  suoceeded. 

For  seTeral  miles  Lennox  rode  on.  absorbed  in  his 
own  melancholy  thoughts,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
questions  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  put  to  him  by 
the  French  lord  who  rode  by  his  side.  Ait  length,  how*- 
ever,  he  was  roused  to  attention  by  hearing  the  latter 
pronounce,  the  name  of  the  Lady  Margaret. 

''  Pardon  me,  my  lord,^'  observed  Lennox :  '*  my 
mind  was  absent,  and  I  heeded  not  jrour  remark.  Some- 
thing you  said  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  I  think." 

^  I  was  remarking,  replied  the  Frenchman,  "  that  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  page  Ferdinand  among  your 
retinue,  after  understanding  that  he  had  been  preferred 
to  the  service  of  the  princess.*^ 

*' Ferdinand!  Where  is  he?"  exclaimed  the  eajcL 
The  pagew  who  heard  his  name  menttooed,  rode  forward 
with  a  law  obeisance. 

*'  What  brings  you  here,  boy?^  demanded,  the  ear( 
tngrUy,  '*  after  what  I  said  to  you  yesterday w^ 

^  I  came  only,  my  lord,  the  length  of  an  hour  or  two^s 
ride,  knowing  that  it  was  too  early  for  my  lady  to  re- 
quire my  altendance;  and  thinking  that  you,  my  lord, 
might  have  some  message^  which  you  would  have  con« 
veyed  back,  either  to  my  lady  countess  or  the  princess."*^ 

**  The  boy  hes  shown  good  discreiion^  I  think/  ok 
scffred  Lord  Beauvais,  preventing  Lennox's  immediate 
anaven  ^  Oh»  he  will  make  an  excellent  page  fbr  a 
lady;  for  he  knows  all  that  appertains  to  the  service  of 
tove*** 


'- 
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Ferdinand's  dark  cheek  crimsoned;  he  hung  his 
head,  and  awaited  in  silence  the  earl's  pleasure. 

"  You  are  very  thoughtful,  Ferdinand,  and  I  thank 
you  heartily  for  this  proof  of  your  devotion,'*  returned 
the  latter;  **  but  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have 
already  said.  Commend  me  to  the  princess,  and  say  ib 
her  No,  say  nothing ^-and  yet ^    He  hesi- 

tated a  moment,  and  then  added :  *'  Take  this,  Ferdi- 
nand," drawing  a  brilliant  ring  from  his  finger,  "  and  tell 
her  that  she  will  wear  it  on  her  finger;  and  when  she 
looks  at  it,  remember  that,  as  unfading  as  its  hue  and 
lustre  is  the  ardent  devotion  of  Lennox.^* 

The  page  took  the  ring  without  raising  his  head. 
*'  Be  careful  and  vigilant,"  added  Lennox.  "  Farewell  V* 

Ferdinand's  head  drooped  still  lower  on  his  bosom, 
and  slowly  turning  his  horse,  he  proceeded  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  castle.  As  he  passed  Gordon,  who  was  in 
the  rear,  the  latter  purposely  spurred  his  horse  close  to 
him;  and  addressing  him  in  a  low  but  determined  voice, 
exclaimed:  "Beware,  Sir  Page:  you  are  playing  a 
slippery  game,  I  know.  But  recollect,  that  neither 
your  youth  nor  your  cowardice  shall  protect  you,  if  I 
find  not  all  fair  at  my  return.'^ 

The  youth  raised  his  head,  and  Gordon  beheld  his 
eyes  sufiTused  with  tears,  and  his  whole  countenance 
clouded  with  the  deepest  dejection.  He  looked  at 
Gordon  as  if  wholly  unconscious  of  the  import  of  his 
words,  or  the  cause  of  the  fierce  and  menacing  look 
which  the  latter  had  assumed  towards  him;  and 
letting  the  reins  fall  on  the  neck  of  the  animal,  he  paced 
slowly  on. 

"  What  a  fool  I  must  be,  to  be  afraid  of  a  chicken- 
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hearted,  whinbg  boy  as  thaC  said  Gordon,,  looking 
after  him.  **  It  is  plain  he  does  not  know  his  own 
mind  two  minutes  together.  Edith  would  scorn  such  a 
weathercock.  I  wish  I  had  not  parted  with  her  in 
angeff  and  yet  it  was  not  me  who  sought  it.  If  out  of 
revenge  now,  she  should  listen  to  this  popinjay—^ 

He  turned  to  look  after  the  page»  and  beheld  him 
stopping  on  the  rise  of  a  small  eminencei  gaeing  wist« 
fully  after  the  processioui  of  which  he  (Gordon)  formed 
the  rear. 

**  One  would  think/'  muttered  Gordon,  as  he  spurred 
his  own  horse  forward  to  rejoin  the  group^  who  were 
now  in  advance  of  him,  ''  one  would  think  that  the 
stripling  were  taking  his  last  look  of  a  beloved  mistress, 
he  looks  so  dismal  But  I'll  warrant  he  soon  forgets  it 
m  Mistress  Edith^s  presence;  though  I  doubt  if  she 
win  look  very  cheerful,  when  she  finds  I  am  really  gone, 
and  without  even  bidding  her  farewell.'^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 


There  ts  a  larking  devil  in  his  eye— Shakspeare. 

Margaret  was  still  pacing  her  apartment,  forming  a 
thousand  conjectures  and  resolutions  in  her  mind,  when 
3..  I 
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the  page  knodied  at  the  door,  and  requested  admittaDce 
to  bb  lad  J. 

**  Pshat  Ae  Lady  Margaret  is  in  no  humour  now  to 
be  troubled  with  thy  Tollies,^  said  Edith,  peevishly; 
*^  what  canst  thou  have  to  say  which  may  not  ta  well  be 
told  to  mer 

'*  I  will  wait  the  princess's  pleasure,*  returned  Ferdi- 
nand ;  **  but  the  message  was  from  the  earl  himself,  and 
I  would  fain ^ 

**  From  the  earl!  Why  did  you  not  say  so  at  first, 
young  sir?  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  somewhat  to  re- 
store her  spirits!  But  did  you  see  the  earl  and  Gordon! 
Did  he *" 

**  I  had  no  conversation  with  Monsieur  Gordon,"  in* 
terrupted  the  page,  with  somewhat  of  disdain  in  his 
manner.    **  He  did  not  honour  me  with  any  embassy.* 

Edith  paused  a  moment  in  surprise,  at  the  haughty 
tone  in  which  this  was  uttered;  but  she  recollected  this 
was  not  a  time  or  place  to  vindicate  her  lover's  dignity, 
and  suppressing  the  resentful  observation  she  was  about 
to  utter,  she  left  him  in  the  anti-chamber,  while  she  pro- 
ceeded to  apprise  the  princess  of  his  errand. 

"  Why  did  you  not  bring  him  here  immediately^  re- 
turned Margaret,  impatiently.  "  Though  what  can  he 
now  say  to  me  that  can  vindicate ** 

Edith  re-entered  with  the  page,  who  kneeling  on  one 
knee,  with  downcast  eyes  presented  the  jewel,  which 
she  immediately  recognised.  "  For  what  purpose  is  this 
sent  to  me  ^.^  she  demanded,  looking  earnestly  at  Ferdi- 
nand. 

**  The  earl  has  sent  it,  madam,  as  a  pledge  of  liis  re- 
spect and  friendship,  and  begs,  that  should  untoward 
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drcumsUnceSy  at  any  future  time,  render  his  advice  or 
assistance  necessary——" 

"  That  is  enough,  Ferdinand;  you  may  go/'  interrupt- 
ed Margaret.  **  I  will  take  care/'  she  added,  speaking 
to  herself,  **  that  I  will  act  so  that  I  shall  need  neither 
his  assistance  or  advice." 

The  page  retired,  and  Margaret  sat  lost  in  thought, 
without  noticing  the  silent  tears  of  her  attendant,  who 
ax>unied,  alike  for  her  mistress  and  herself,  the  over- 
throw of  all  their  hopes.  A  sob,  which  Edith  could 
not  suppress,  at  length,  however,  attracted  her  attention. 
<' And  what  said  Gordon,  Edith?"  she  demanded:  ''did 
he,  too,  insult  the  heart  which  he  knew  was  devoted  to 
him,  by  a  cold  offer  of  favour  and  protection!" 

**  No  madam;  he  did  not  condescend,  it  seems,  even 
to  name  me,^  returned  the  weeping  girl;  "  but  it  was,  I 
confess,  partly  my  own  fault.  I  should  not  have  done 
so.* 

^Done  what,  Edith?  You  did  nothing  that  was 
unbeseeming  !'* 

Edith  was  ashamed  to  confess  how  far  her  flirtaUon 
with  the  page  had  been  carried  to  try  the  extent  of  Gor- 
don's affection:  and  she  therefore  replied,  "She  was 
only  sorry  that  she  had  ever  put  it  into  Gordon^s  power 
to  give  her  a  moment's  pain.  But  it  is  all  over  now," 
she  continued ;  "  he  is  gone:  and  were  he  to  come  back 
to-morrow  I  would  never  speak  to  him  again." 

"  But  would  you  have  sufficient  resolution  to  give  up 
the  chance  of  ever  seeing  him  again,  Edith  ?"  enquired 
the  princess.  **  Can  you,  in  short,  resolve  to  go  with  me 
to  England  ?" 

^  Ye—yes,"^  sobbed  Edith :  ^  I  would  go  with  you 
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to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  and  never  care,  never  fret, 
if  I  should  never  see  his  ungrateful  face  again." 

''  We  will  depart  then,  to-morrow,  Edith.  It  is  of 
no  use  'to  delay:  the  way  is  now  open;  but  if  I  read 
aright,  a  very  short  period  will  place  Scotland  in  a  very 
different  position,  and  then,  perhaps,  the  journey  would 
be  dangerous.'*' 

^*  To-morrow,  dearest  lady!  so  soon!"  exclaimed 
Edith,  with  evident  alarm.  **  How  can  we  possibly  go  so 
soon?  and  who  will  accompany  us?^ 

'*  Your  old  friend  Joscelin,  Edith,  will,  I  know,  be  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  seeing  England  once  again. 
Ferdinand  too  will,  I  dare  say,  not  object  to  quit  this 
gloomy  castle,  which  can  have  little  to  induce  a  youth  of 
his  age  to  remain*;  and  those  two,^  she  added,  attempt- 
ing to  smile,  "  will  form  a  sufficient  train  for  one  of  such 
humble  pretensions  as  Margaret  Douglas." 

"  An  old  grey-headed  man,  and  a  beardless  boy,*' 
observed  Edith,  with  a  look  of  dissatisfaction;  ''pardon 
me,  dearest  madam,  but  they  seem,  to  my  humble  judg- 
ment, very  inefficient  protectors." 

".  Against  whom,  Edith?  We  have  nothing  to  fear: 
we  shall  be  too  poor  to  tempt  robbers,  and  what  other 
danger  can  we  have  to  apprehend  ?  If,  however,  you 
are  afraid  to  venture,  you  have  my  free  consent  to  re- 
main, either  till  you  can  have  a  sufficient  escort,  or ^** 

**  Oh,  no !  no !  not  for  the  world  would  I  remain  a 
moment,  if  you  go,  my  dearest  mistress  !^  interrupted 
Edith,  passionately.  **  But  surely  the  countess  will  not 
allow  you  to  depart  without  proper  attendance.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  but  few  left  in  the  castle  whom  she  could 
appoint  to  such  a  task;  but " 
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''  We  shall  see,  Edith/'  returned  the  princess.  *'  You 
may  rest  assured  I  shall  not  obstinately  refuse  any 
measures  the  countess  may  think  proper.  On  one  point 
only  I  am  determined — that  I  will  no  longer  retaiain  an 
unwelcome  guest  in  Lennox  Castle.  Send  Ferdinand  to 
me.  I  shall  make  him  the  bearer  of  my  determination  to 
the  Lady  Lennox ;  for  I  am  fearful  that  yoiir  dread  of 
the  perils  of  the  journey  will  make  you  less  positive  than 
I  would  have  my  messenger." 

Ashamed  to  offer  any  further  arguments  against  her 
mistress's  resolution,  Edith  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  page  entered  to  receive  the  princess's  commands^ 
**  Would  you  be  afraid  to  venture  a  long  and  toilsome 
journey  with  me,  young  man?"  demanded  Margaret, 
after  looking  at  him  for  some  time  in  silence,  during 
which  the  recoUectioi)  of  her  former  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  him  had  occurred  rather  disagreeably  to  her 


"Afraid,  madam P  he  repeated,  with  emphasis, 
**  where  your  highness  dares  venture,  I  think  I  need  not 
fear.'' 

"  That  is  spoken  gallantly,"  returned  the  princess: 
**  I  certainly  ought  not  to  have  doubted  your  courage; 
but  all  I  meant  was,  that  it  might  not,  perhaps,  meet 
your  wishes  to  engage  in  difficulties  and  fatigues  in  my 
service,  when  you  probably  anticipated  only  ease  and 
comfort.  I  can  however  assure  you,  that  it  is  only  the 
perils  of  the  journey  that  you  need  apprehend,  as  I  can 
prombe  you  advantages,  at  the  termination  of  it,  superior 
to  any  you  can  enjoy  here ;  though,  if  you  wish  to  re- 
main, I  am  sure—" 

"Remain!  oh,  noT  exclaimed  the  youth,  eagerly; 
"  what  inducement  could  I  have  to  rcmuii>»iicre  without 
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you!  I  am  ready  to  attend  you,  wherever  you  please 
to  conuuaod.  Earl  Lenuox,  indeed/'  he  added,  casting 
down  his  eyes,  *'  commanded  me  implicitly  to  obey  your 
directions.  Probably  he  knew  your  highnesses  intentions, 
for  he  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  your  needing  my  pro* 
tection,  feeble  as  it  is." 

**  I  certainly  avowed  my  intention  to  the  earl,^  observed 
Margaret,  colouring ;  "  but  no  matter,"  she  continued, 
suppressing  the  remark  she  was  about  to  utter  as  to 
luennox^s  duplicity  in  pretending  to  oppose  what  she 
now  considered  it  was  plain  he  wished,  namely,  her  de- 
parture. 

'*  I  will  thank  you,  Ferdinand,"  she  added,  after  a  long 
pause,  during  which  she  had  be*en  lost  in  painful  reflection, 
*'I  will  thank  you  to  announce  to  the  countess  my  fixed 
determination  to  commence  my  journey  to-morrow." 

The  page  bowed,  and  seemed  about  to  retire  to  obey 
her  commands;  but  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  handle  of 
the  door,  he  paused  and  looked  back,  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing he  wished  to  say,  but  was  fearful  of  offending. 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate,  Ferdinand?"  demanded  the 
princess :  "  have  you  aught  to  suggest  ?  If  so,  speak: 
I  am  willing  to  hear  any  thing  but  objections  to  my  pur- 
pose—on that  J  am  decided  ;  but  as  far  as  regards  your- 
self  " 

"  It  is  not  of  myself  I  would  speak,  lady,"  replied  the 
page,  turning  back ;  ''  and  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  pre- 
suming to  adybe  you;  but  I  would  say  that,  to  my  simple 
judgment,  that,  if  you  are  determined  to  leave  the  oastle, 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  accomplish  your  purpose  by 
communicating  it  to  the  Countess  Lennox." 

Margaret  started.  "  What  is  it  you  mean,  Ferdi- 
nand?^ she  demanded :  **  you  do  not  suppose  that  the 
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Lady  Lennox  would  dare  to  detain  Margaret  Douglas 
contrary  to  her  will  I" 

**  Not  openly,  madam^"  replied  the  page,  with  a  mya- 
terious  look;  ^*  not  avowedly,  perhaps,  would  the  coun* 
teas  oppose  your  wishes ;  but  of  this  you  may  rest  as* 
sored,  that  should  she  become  acquainted  with  your 
highnesses  determination,  she  will  spare  no  effort,  not 
even  excepting  absolute  force,  to  detain  you  within 
these  waKs  until  the  event  of  the  earl's  present  mission 
becomes  certain.^ 

Margaret  became  alarmed,  but  attempted  to  preserre 
an  appearance  of  calmness  and  decision.  **  I  have  no 
fears  on  that  head,  Ferdinand,^  she  replied :  "  the 
countess  must  be  too  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  such  an 
attempt.  Besides,  what  motives  could  she  have,  or 
what  is  the  mission  of  which  you  speak  so  decidedlyi 
that  I  can  be  at  all  interested  in  the  earFs  success  ?" 

"  Will  you  pardon  me,  lady,  if  I  speak  frankly  ?  and 
will  you  believe  that  zeal  for  your  service  and  honour 
prompts  me  to  reveal  that  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
conceal?"  said  the  wily  page,  drawing  still  nearer  to  her, 
as  if  fearful  that  what  he  had  to  say  should  be  heard  by 
any  one  but  herself. 

Margaret  bowed  her  head  in  assent,  for  she  felt  her 
emotion  was  too  great  to  allow  her  to  utter  a  word,  and 
the  page  proceeded.  "  It  boots  little  to  relate  by  what 
means  I  have  acquired  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  plans 
by  which  the  lady  of  this  castle  thinks  to  acquire  great- 
ness herself,  and*  advance  the  fortunes  of  the  earl;  but, 
on  my  veracity  you  may  rely,  that  it  was  from  her  own 
lips  I  learned  them.  Briefly  then,  my  lady,  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  incited  by  her,  and  disclaiming  all  lesser  honours, 
aims  at  nothing  short  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  kingdom. 
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For  that  purpose  he  is  now  gone  to  the  capital,  to  try 
the  strength  of  bis  interest  with  the  widowed  queen, 
your  sister-in-law,  whose  attachment  to  him  previous  to 
her  marriage  with  your  royal  brother,  was  well  known 
at  the  French  court,  and  to  whom  he  now  not  only  car- 
ries the  recommendation  of  his  own  still  unfaded  per- 
sonal graces  and  accomplishments,  but  the  powerful 
auxiliary  of  the  French  monarch's  interest  and  wishes, 
of  which  the  Lord  Beauvais  is  the  bearer.  Should  he 
succeed,  pardon  me,  dear  lady,  but  it  will  be  evident  the 
Princess  Margaret  will  then  be  free  to  depart.  But 
should  he  not — should  time,  or  absence,  or  a  more  for- 
tunate rival  have  diminished  his  interest  in  the  affections 
of  the  royal  lady,  the  Countess  of  Lennox  and  her  son 
are  both  aware  that  he  cannot  more  advantageously 
transfer  the  honour  of  his  alliance  than  to  yourself,  lady, 
of  whose  glad  acceptance  they  entertain  not  the  slight- 
est doubt ;  but  whom  they  would,  of  course,  wish  to  de- 
tain immediately  within  their  reach,  until  it  is  decided 
whether  the  earl  will  or  will  not  bestow  his  hand  upon 
her.  Such,  at  least,  I  know  is  the  countess's  policy : 
but  (again  I  must  entreat  your  forgiveness)  the  earl, 
lady,  deems  himself  so  secure  in  your  affections,  that  I 
believe  he  thinks  it  would  be  of  little  import  where  you 
bestowed  yourself,  until  the  period  that  he  should  choose 
to  claim  you  as  his  bride,  if  that  period  should  arrive." 
Margarets  usually  mild  and  dove-like  eyes  flasfied  fire 
at  this  explanation  of  all  that  had  appeared  mysterious 
in  the  conduct  of  the  earl  and  bis  mother.  She  could 
not,  for  a  moment,  doubt  the  truth  of  it,  for  every  cir- 
cumstance corroborated  the  page's  assertions;  but  she 
gave  no  vent,  in  language,  to  the  emotions  which 
heaved  her  bosom,  and  crimsoned  her  brow  with  all  the 
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agony  of  insulted  delicacy  and  injured  aSection,  and  For 
some  minutes  she  remained  silent,  leaning  on  her  hand 
in  the  attitude  of  deep  thoughtj  while  the  page  awaited, 
in  evident  anxiety,  the  result  of  her  reflections.  **  You 
hinted  something,  I  think,  Ferdinand,^  she  at  length  ob- 
served, starting  from  her  reverie,  "  of  the  countess'^s 
wish  to  detain  me  here.^ 

'*  Of  her  firm  intention  so  to  do,  madam,*"  he  replied, 
with  marked  emphasis* 

"  And  you  believe  she  will  have  the  hardihood  to  do 
it,  in  defiance  of  my  determination  to  the  contrary  V 
she  rejoined. 

"  Yes,  madam.  I  know  that  the  earl  and  her  differed 
on  that  point;  his  lordship  conceived  it  of  little  import- 
ance, and  indeed  enjoined  his  mother  to  offer  no  violent 
opposition  to  your  wishes ;  but  the  countess  is,  I  know, 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  she  has  determined  that  you 
shall  remain  until *' 

''  Is  it  not  possible,  Ferdinand,  that  I  could  quit  this 
place  without  apprising  her  of  my  intentions?^  interrupt- 
ed the  princess,  hastily.  "  You  do  not  mean  to  say, 
surely,  that  I  am  already  a  prisoner,  destined  to  await, 
m  captivity,  the  earls  high  will  and  pleasure  V* 

The  page  hesitated  a  moment,  while  Margaret's 
piercing  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in  an  agony  of  doubt 
and  impatience.  *'  Since  your  highness  commands  me 
to  speak,"  he  at  length  replied,  *'  I  must,  however  un- 
willingly, acknowledge  the  fact.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
countess  will  willingly  suffer  you  to  pass  the  gates  of  the 
castle.  Nay,  more;  I  believe  that  they  are  carefully 
watched  and  guarded:  and  that,  unless  by  stratagem,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  gain  the  outside  of  these  walls,  until 

4w  K 
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either  the  fnD  compledon  of  the  earPs  present  amhitiom 
projects  are  realized,  or  he  comes  himseir,  in  person,  to 
claim  the  bride  whom  he  considers  already  won— should 
it  be  adrbeable  to  claim  her.** 

"  Then  by  stratagem  it  shall  be  done,"  said  Margaret, 
with  dedsion :  *'  it  shall  be  done.  Never  shall  Lennox 
possess  the  power  of  insulting  me,  within  his  own  walls, 
by  an  ofier  of  his  venial  and  worthless  affections !  Ne- 
ver shall  his  proud,  ambitious  mother,  have  the  satis- 
faction of  dismissing  the  rejected,  despised  Margaret 
Douglas,  from  her  gates,  to  admit  a  nobler  bride.  No: 
long  before  Lennox  can  have  decided  Margaret's  claims 
to  his  notice,  she  will  be  for  ever  removed  from  his  sight, 
and  her  silent  contempt  alone  shall  mark  her  sense  of 
his  conduct." 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  passed  through  the 
mind  of  the  princess,  though  she  uttered  not  a  word 
to  Ferdinand  beyond  her  firm  determination  to  etude  the 
vigilance  of  the  countess  by  artifice,  since  it  appeared, 
from  the  page's  testimony,  that  no  other  course  would 
be  adviseable. 

Ferdinand  acquiesced  in  this  determination  by  a  silent 
bow,  and  then  stood  still,  as  if  awaiting  her  further  orders. 

**  You  may  go,  my  good  youth,^  observed  the  prin- 
cess, at  last  rousing  herself  from  the  train  of  harassing 
thoughts  into  which  she  had  fallen.  "  Send  Edilh  to 
me,"  she  added,  *'  and  I  will  communicate  to  her  the 
means  I  shall  think  best  to  adopt  to  accomplish  my  pur- 
pose. I  need  not,  of  course,  impress  on  you  the  neces- 
sity of  caution  and  secrecy." 

*'  For  my  own  sake,  lady,  I  shall  be  careful,^  relumed 
the  page,  as  he  turned  away  to  obey  her  commands. 
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Margatet  started !  There  was  nothing  in  his  words 
could  warrant  a  doubt  of  bis  sincerity;  but  the 
princess  had  caught  the  expression  of  his  dark  eye,  and 
the  malicious  snule  that  loured  on  his  lip,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  recoiled  with  doubt  and  distrust  from  one 
whose  looks  seemed  ever  at  variance  with  his  prof^^ssions. 
"  Yet  what  motive  could  a  youth  like  him  have  for  de- 
ceiving me?^  she  reflected ;  "  and  is  not  all  he  has  ut- 
tered corroborated,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
by  what  I  myself  have  observed?  No,  it  is  all  too  true! 
Lennox  no  longer  regards  Margaret  but  as  one  who  may 
be  made  a  stepping-stone  to  his  lofty  views,  or  msy  be 
kicked  away  with  disdain,  should  he  not  need  her  assist- 
anoe.  But  he  shall  find  that  at  least  she  is  not  the  fond, 
easy  maiden  his  fancy  represents,  and  that  however  hum- 
ble she  may  be  in  his  estimation,  she  has  a  proper  re- 
gard to  her  own  honour  and  the  dignity  of  her  sex." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Batfint  of  All, 


How  we  miy  steal  from  hencei 

•         •        •        Pry'thee,  speak, 

How  nuuiy  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride, 

I  wist,  hour  and  hour  ?  Shaxspbahe. 

The  result  of  a  long  conference  between  Edith  and  her 
mutress»  thoii^h  both  were  agreed  on  the  main  point. 
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the  expediency  of  quitting  the  castle  as  apeedilj  as  pos- 
sible, was  an  almost  despairing  acknowledgment,  on  both 
sides,  that  nothing  could  be  effected  without  the  assist- 
ance of  wiser  and  more  experienced  heads  than  their 
own. 

Edith  had,  indeed,  several  times  proposed  to  her 
lady  to  unite  the  page  in  their  council;  but  though 
Margaret  owned  that  it  was  necessary  that  nothing 
should  be  done  without  his  assistance,  she  could  not  re- 
press a  secret  fear  that  he  was  not  so  friendly  or  well- 
affected  towards  her  as  he  pretended  to  be. 

"  Joscelin,  I  know,^  obserred  Edith,  '*  would  be 
proud  to  be  consulted  and  employed,  and  he  knows  as 
well  as  any  body  all  the  ways  of  the  castle;  but  then  he 
is  so  apt  to  talk,  and  bustle,  and  throw  out  hints  of  his 
own  importance,  whenever  he  is  entrusted  with  a  secret, 
that  it  would  be  well  if  he  betrayed  not  what  he  would 
be  most  anxious  to  conceal.'^ 

**  Yet  we  cannot  go  without  him,^  replied  the  Lady 
Margaret;  "  and  it  would  not  be  wbe  to  defer  our  con- 
fidence till  the  last  moment.  Besides,  who  but  him 
could  provide  us  the  means  of  speeding  forward  on  our 
journey,  when  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  beyond  the 
castle  walls?  The  page  knows  so  little  of  the  language, 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  make  the  necessary  provi- 
sion of  horses  and  other  affkirs  on  the  road.** 

'*  Oh !  you  would  be  surprised,  madam,  what  progress 
he  has  made.  I  am  sure  he  could  do  very  weU  without 
Joscelin.'* 

''  Yes;  but  what  would  poor  Joscelin  do  without  us, 
Edith  ?^'  demanded  the  princess.  "  You  know  that  I 
brought  him  from  hb  native  country;  and  you  know 
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too  that  his  petulant  temper,  and  bis  dislike  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  has  made  him  enemies  among  the  household 
of  the  countess,  who  would  perhaps        ■'^ 

**  But,  dear  madam,  (pardon  me  for  interrupting 
you,)  you  could  send  for  Joscelin  as  soon  as  you  were 
in  safety.^ 

**  Would  that  time  were  come  l'^  said  Margaret,  sigh- 
ing deeply.  **  But  all  this,  Edith,  will  not  guide  us 
what  to  do,  and  the  time  is  flying  fast.^' 

**  Then  do,  dear  lady,  be  persuaded.  Let  me  call  in 
Ferdinand:  he  is  quiet  and  thoughtful,  far  beyond  what 
aught  be  expected  at  bis  age.*^ 

Margaret  did  not  object,  and  the  page  was  instantly 
summoned. 

*'  I  have  been  thinking,  madam, "^  he  observed,  in  re- 
ply to  Edith's  brief  explanation,  ''  that  no  opportunity 
will  be  likely  to  occur  so  favourable  as  the  present. 
The  departure  of  Lord  Lennox  has  removed,  for  the 
present,  many  who  would  be  observant  of  your  conduct, 
and  spies  upon  your  actions.  The  countess  too  is  con- 
fined to  her  apartment,  and  you  are  thus  spared  the 
pain  of  dissembling;  while  the  confusion  that  prevails 
in  the  household  is  most  favourable  to  your  highness,  if 
you  can  resolve  to  take  advantage  of  it.^ 

**  But  without  horses,  without  any  preparations?'^  said 
Margaret,  with  surprise  and  alarm. 

^  I  will  undertake^  madam,  to  have  horses  for 
yott,  Edith,  and  myself,  ready  at  sunrise  to-morrow 
morning,  at  the  western  postern.  It  will  be  easy  for 
yoo  and  your  attendant  to  pass  on  to  the  chapel  to 
early  matins.    I  will  be  there  before  you;  and  from 
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tlience  you  must  trust  to  my  guidanee  and  directions  to 
get  you  safely  beyond  the  walls.^ 

"  But  should  we  be  discovered!'^  said  Enlithy  with 
alarm. 

"  The  Princess  Margaret  has  no  right  to  consider 
herself  a  prisoner,^  returned  the  page;  ''  and  the  worst 
that  could  happen  from  our  being  intercepted,  would 
be  that  the  countess  would  then  throw  aside  all  re- 
straint, and  probably  take  more  precautionary  measures 
to  enforce  her  wishes.  If  the  attempt  is  to  be  made,  it 
must  be  now,  or  I  foresee  difficulties  will  hourly  accu- 
mulate, which  may  prove  too  powerful  even  for  me  to 


overcome.** 


Margaret  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  at  the  boast 
which  the  last  sentence  implied,  as  she  looked  at  the 
alight  and  youthful  form  of  the  speaker:  but  she  pro- 
fessed her  entire  acquiescence  in  his  prudence,  and  the 
page  departed  to  pursue  his  plan,  while  Edith  hastily 
proceeded  to  make  the  few  arrangements  that  were 
necessary  for  their  hasty  journey. 

Never  had  the  hours  seemed  to  lag  so  heavily  to 
Margaret,  as  those  which  intervened  between  the  page's 
departure  and  bis  return  to  announce  that  all  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  wishes;  with  the  welcome  addition,  that 
he  had  procured  a  guide,  a  stout,  sturdy  peasant,  who 
knew  the  country  perfectly,  having  several  times  jour- 
neyed to  the  English  borders  with  cattle,  and  who,  for 
comparatively  a  trifling  sum,  had  pronused  to  escort 
them  as  far  as  his  knowledge  extended.    . 

"  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  that  a  trifling  altera- 
tion  should  be  made  in  our  plans.    If  you  are  not 
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madan,  of  going  to  the  chapel  at  midnight,  I  can  ensure 
your  safely  passing  the  castle-gate;  as  the  man  who  will 
there  be  on  duty  will,  I  know,  make  no  enquiries  of  me 
or  ny  friends.^ 

*  ''  At  midnightr*  exclaimed  Edith,  in  alarm.  **  Good 
heaTens!  how  think  you  could  my  lady  and  I  find  our 
road  at  midnightt  Besides,  the  chapel  is  haunted,  and 
I  dare  not  for  my  life  enter  it  after  dark." 

**  But  surely,  with  me,  Edith,  you  need  not  fear,** 
replied  the  princess.  ''I  fear  not  the  power  of  evil 
spirits  to  ham  me ;  though  I  confess  the  prospect  of 
going  so  far  from  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  castle,  at 
such  an  hour,  is  somewhat  startling.^* 

"  The  danger  is  only  in  apprehension,  madam,^  re- 
turned the  page.  **  You  will  be  secure  from  interrup- 
tion; for  not  a  soul  in  the  castle  would  traverse  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  chapel,  between  sunset  and 
sunrise,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Lennox.^' 

**  And  jret  you  would  expect  my  lady  and  I—-—'' 

**  Peace,  Edith,*"  interrupted  the  princess.  **  If  you 
are  already  so  alarmed  at  visionary  dangers,  how  will 
you  encounter  the  real  perils  that  we  may  perhaps  en- 
counter ?  It  will  be  better  that  you  remain  where  you 
are,  in  security,  and  leave  me  alone  to  undertake  the 
enterprise  under  the  conduct  of  this  good  youth  and 
the  guide  he  has  chosen.  I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  journey ;  and  you  can  follow  me 
or^  not,  as  you  think  fit,  at  your  leisure,  and  with  pro- 
per attendance.** 

Edith  burst  into  tears  before  her  lady  had  concluded. 
"  I  wiB  go  with  you,  if  I  were  sure  to  die  on  the  road,'* 
she  passionately  exclaimed;  "  and  though  I  am,  I  con- 
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fess,  afraid  of  that  dismal  chapely  you  shall  see,  my 
ludy,  that  I  can  conquer  even  terror  for  your  sake.** 

Margaret  pressed  her  hand  affectionately.  ''  We  will 
then  be  ready  to  attend  your  summons,  Ferdinand," 
said  the  princess.    Ferdinand  howed. 

'*  You  will  be  sure  to  be  there,  Ferdinand,**  said 
Edith :  "  at  the  chapel.  IF  you  are  there  I  shall  not  he- 
be  so— that  is,  I  shall  not  be  at  all  afraid.** 

*^I  will,  if  possible,  attend  you  to  the  chapel;  but  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  lea?e  you  there  for  a  short  time, 
while  I  see  that  all  is  right,^  replied  the  page. 

Edith  shuddered;  bat  she  caught  her  lady^s  eyes 
fixed  upon  her,  and  she  tried  to  assume  a  look  of  sere- 
nity. The  hour  appointed  by  the  page  arrived.  The 
princess  had  been,  during  the  last  two  hours,  occupied 
in  writing  to  the  countess  her  final  farewell ;  and  she 
started  when,  on  raising  her  eyes  from  the  paper,  she 
beheld  Edith's  cheeks  pale  with  terror. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  my  good  girl?^  she  exclaimed, 
forgetting,  at  the  moment,  her  attendants  fear  of  en- 
countering the  imaginary  danger  of  the  chapel. 

*'  It  is  almost  the  time,  madam,**  replied  Edith ;  **  and 
I  begin  to  be  alarmed  lest  Ferdinand  should  not  be 
able  to  keep  his  appointment." 

Margaret  smiled,  though  she  felt  her  own  frame  trem- 
ble, yet  not  from  the  same  cause  that  excited  her  atten- 
dant's apprehensions. 

''  Confess  the  truth,  Edith :  you  would  almost  ra- 
ther, he  should  fail.  But  think,  Edith,  my  good  girl, 
how  irksome  it  would  be  to  remain  here  for  weeks,  per- 
haps months,  in  captivity,  and  exposed  to  insults,  pro- 
bably, that< 
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**  Oh  QO,  dear  lady,  I  am  as  resolute  to  go  as  ever; 
only  I  cannot  help  ivbhing— —  There  is  Ferdinand 
touching  hu  lute!  that  is  the  signal.'* 

Margaret  felt  her  own  cheek  turn  pale;  but  it  was 
with  emotion  at  the  thought  of  quitting  the  home  which 
bad  so  long  been  the  boundary  of  all  her  wishes.  She 
cast  a  lingering  look  round  the  room :  her  harp,  her 
drawing- materials,  her  work*frame— all  seemed  to  pos- 
sets chains  upon  her  as  so  many  old  friends;  but  Fer- 
dinand's lute  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  Margaret 
glided  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  Edith,  with  the 
small  bundle  containing  the  few  necessaries  she  had 
thought  it  advisable  to  take.  With  noiseless  steps  they 
traversed  the  long  galleries,  descended  the  principal 
staircase,  and  gained  the  great  hall  without  encounter- 
ing a  single  being. 

More  accustomed  to  the  way  than  the  princess, 
Ediih  nt  w  took  the  lead,  and  softly  opened  a  small 
door,  which  admitted  them  to  the  apartments  assigned 
to  the  domestics.  "  It  is  here  that  Ferdinand  promised 
to  meet  us,"  whispered  Edith,  pausing. 

**  But  if  he  comes  not,  you  know  the  road :  do  you 
notr 

^  I  can  find  it :  at  least  I  will  try,^  murmured  Edith, 
irresolutely. 

**  Well  then,  go  on,  my  good  girl;  for  I  am  fearful 
lest  some  of  the  sleepers,  whose  hard  breathing  I  can 
hear  near  us,  may  awake;  and  what  plea  could  we  ofier 
for  being  in  this  situation?^  whispered  the  princess. 
"'Once  in  the  open  air,  I  should  not  feel  bound  to  give 
ny  reasons  to  any  one  for  being  abroad,  even  at  this 
hour;  but  here  Hark!  Surely  I  hear  a  footstep.** 

4.  L 
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'<It  is  Ferdipaod!  Ilis  himselfr  excUimed  Edith, 
io  a  joyful  tone.  "  Thank  heaTenl  I  shall  Dot  now  be  so 
horribly  alarmed/* 

Margaret  suppressed  the  remonstrance  she  was  about 
to  utter;  for  the  page  hastily  approached,  and  ao  silence 
unbarred  tlie  low  gate  which  ted  into  a  small  and  gloomy 
court. 

The  moon,  breaking  from  behind  a  doud,  partially 
illumined  the  path  through  which  Ferdinand  led  then 
on  with  an  alacrity  that  showed  he  was  no  stranger  to  k, 
though  it  was  one  seldom  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
castle;  and  more  than  once  both  the  princess  and  Edith 
were  near  falling,  from  stumbling  over  stones,  heaps  of 
rubbish,  and  other  impediments  which  were  scattered  in 
the  path.  At  length  they  reached  the  small,  solitary 
chapel,  the  door  of  which  stood  open,  as  if  to  invite  their 
entrance. 

**  You  will  be  safe,  and  free  from  all  observation 
bere,^  observed  Ferdinand,  "  while  I  go  to  secure  our 
passage  through  the  postern ;  at  which,  by  this  dme,  I 
hope  the  horses  and  our  guide  are  waiting.** 

**  For  the  love  of  hea«*en  do  not  stay  long!**  whispered 
the  trembling  Edith. 

The  page  darted  away  like  a  bow  from  an  arrow, 
and  Margaret  felt  her  heart  sink  as  she  heard  him  turn 
the  key  in  the  rusty  lock.  ^ 

*'  Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  betray  us,**  thought  Mar* 
garet,  sinking  on  the  rude  stone  bench  which  run  round 
the  chapel.  The  next  moment  the  folly  of  her  thus 
alarming  herself  occurred  to  her.  "  Had  he  meant  to 
betray  our  project  to  the  countess/'  she  reflected,  '^  he 
could  easily  have  done  so  without  subjecting  me  to  this 
inconvenience  and  degradation.*' 
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Ediths  terroTV,  as  sbe  glaneed  with  fearful  looks 
around  the  chapel,  which  was  dimly  lighted  by  the  moon 
shining  ihroogh  the  long  narrow  windows,  now  employed 
aU  her  thoughts  and  attention;  and  in  endesTouring  to 
reassure  her,  and  prevail  on  her  to  dismiss  her  causeless 
terror,  the  princess  for  a  time  forgot  her  own  uneasiness 
and  perplexity  at  the  mysterious  proceedings  of  the 
page,  whose  absence  seemed  much  longer  than  could 
have  been  expected. 

At  length,  however,  the  welcome  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps were  heard  rapidly  approaching,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
menta he  entered,  bearing  on  his  arm  two  large  plaids, 
in  which  he  entreated  them  to  wrap  themselves,  not  only 
to  shield  them  from  the  increasing  cold,  but  to  prevent 
their  female  garments  being  conspicuous,  should  they 
encoimter  any  one  in  the  short  wav  that  still  remained 
to  traverse. 

**  AU  is  ready  now,  and  the  way  is  clear,^  he  observed, 
in  a  tone  of  exultation.  Margaret's  heart  reproached 
her  Cor  having,  for  a  moment,  doubted  his  fidelity;  and 
her  spirits  seemed  to  revive,  as  she  followed  him  and 
Edith  (whose  yet  unsubdued  terrors  rendered  the  assist- 
ance of  his  arm  necessary)  rapidly  through  the  narrow 
path.  The  sentinel  who  guarded  the  small  postern,  to 
which  he  led  them,  suffered  them  to  pass  in  silence. 

**  You  have,  it  seems,  found  the  way  to  make  friends 
in  the  short  time  you  have  been  resident  here,"  observed 
the  princess^  as  they  proceeded  down  the  steep  and 
rocky  path  towards  the  spot  where  the  page  had  assured 
them  the  horses  and  their  attendant  was  awaiting  them, 

'*  Grold  will  make  friends  any  where,"  he  replied,  ''at 
least  such  friends  as  suit  my  present  purpose." 
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**  Have  you  leanit  that  lesson  abeady,  and  so  young?** 
observed  Margaret,  surprised  at  tbe  bold  and  confident 
tone  in  which  he  spoke,  so  different  from  his  usual 
reserved  and  humble  manner :  and  still  more  surprised 
that  the  youth,  whom  she  had  heard  represented  as  a 
destitute  orphan,  should  speak  of  gold  as  if  he  bad  it 
at  command,  and  should  thus  think  himself  authorised 
to  dispense  it  at  his  pleasure. 

Her  thoughts,  however,  were  soon  diverted  into 
another  channel,  by  the  fatigue  she  felt  at  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  the  page  hurried  her  on  down  the  steep 
path  which  wound  down  the  rock  on  which  the  castle 
was  situated,  and  then  sunk  deep  in  a  valley  which  totally 
hid  the  briglit  beams  of  the  moon  that  had  hitherto 
guided  them. 

"  I  cannot  walk  much  further  at  this  rate,"  said  Edith» 
pausing  to  take  breath.  "  Why  could  not  your  guide 
bring  the  horses  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  as  well  as  make 
us  walk  so  far?" 

The  page  made  no  reply  to  this  observation;  but  after 
standing  still,  as  if  listening,  for  some  time,  he  sang,  in 
a  low  voice,  the  first  stansa  of  a  French  air. 

**  Are  you  mad,  or  bewitched,  Ferdinand,^  exclaimed 
Edith,  **  to  be  entertaining  us  now  with  your  chansanSf  as 
you  call  them,  when  I  and  my  lady  are  ready  to  sink 
with  fatigue." 

''  I  am  not  tired,'  Edith :  I  could  walk  on  very  well,"^ 
observed  the  princess,  who  began  to  feel  more  and 
more  alarmed  at  the  total  failure  of  that  respect  in 
the  page  which  her  rank  and  situation  demanded. 
'*  But,"  she  continued, "  if  you  are  already  so  fatigued,  1 
fear  me  you  will  be  little  able  to  encounter  the  difficul- 
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ties  of  oar  proposed  joumey»  and  it  will  be  better  at 
onee  to  return.  It  will  be  as  easy  to  regain  our  apart*, 
ments  as  it  was  to  leave  them,  and  I  will  take  other 
means  to  accomplish  my  purpose.^ 

^  Return  r  repeated  the  page,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 
**  ReturOi  indeed!  that  were  a  fine  tale.^ 

*^  Tale  or  not/'  replied  the  princess,  rising  from  the 
mossy  bank  on  which  she  had  seated  herself,  by  the 
side  of  Edith,  "  I  am  determined  so  to  do.  The  blame 
will  be  mine,  not  yours,  should  our  absence  have  been 
discovered ;  and  I  prefer  encountering  that,  to  trusting 
myself  to  the  escort  of  one  who  already  presumes  upon 
the  confidence  I  have  reposed  in  him,  and  seems  to  for- 
get  who  I  am." 

*'*Oh  no,  lady!**  replied  the  page:  ''believe  me,  I 
can  never  forget  who  you  are.  But  hark !  here  comes 
one  who  will  be  able  to  oflfer,  I  have  no  doubt,  some 
stronger  arguments  to  induce  you  to  proceed  on  your 
expedition.^ 

The  princess  started  at  the  tone  in  which  this  was  ut- 
tered; but  before  she  could  reply,  two  men  suddenly 
sprang  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bank  on  which  she 
had  been  reclining,  and  she  found  herself  instantly  en- 
circled in  the  arms  of  one,  while  the  other  seized  on 
Edith,  whose  screams  were  almost  instantaneously 
stifled  by  his  threats,  which,  though  uttered  in  broken 
English,  were  sufficiently  comprehensible  to  make  her 
understand  that  her  life  would  be  the  sacrifice,  if  she  per- 
sisted in  raising  any  alarm. 

The  princess  did  not  faint;  but  stupefied  with  ter- 
ror she  offered  not  the  slightest  resistance  to  her  captor, 
vrhen  he  drew  the  cloak  she  had  worn,  over  her  head^  so 
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as  to  completely  preTent  her  discoreriBg  what  was  passing, 
and  then  rusing  her  in  his  arms,  bade  the  page  lead  on. 

**  I  told  yon  we  should  find  Httle  difficulty  with  the 
heroine,**  observed  the  page,  as  he  obeyed  the  command* 
*^  A  fit  spirit,  b  she  not,  for  the  bride  of  Lennox  ?** 

Margaret's  recollection  returned  with  the  mention  of 
tbatname.  *' Where  is  Lennox  r*  she  exclaimed,  with 
▼eberoence.  **  Surely  he  is  not  privy  to  thb  outrage?  If 
1  drought  he  were " 

''  No,  no,  lady  !**  interrupted  the  page,  in  the  same 
scornful  tone  in  whidi  he  had  before  spoken,  "  do  not 
the  noUe  eari  injustice ;  for  though  he  foresaw  that  your 
ladyship  would  be  likely  to  be  roving  in  his  absence,  he 
little  dreamt  whom  you  would  choose  for  your  companions." 

**  Treacherous  wretch  !**^  exclaimed  Margaret,  her  in- 
dignation getting  the  better  of  her  fears,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  a  strong  eflkrt  to  free  herself  from  the  grasp 
of  the  man  who  held  her. 

**  It  is  of  no  use,  lady,^  he  observed,  speaking  in  the 
French  language^  "  to  resist.  No  harm  is  intoided  to- 
wards you,  if  you  do  not  draw  it  upon  yourself  by  un- 
arailing  violenoe." 

The  princess's  strength  agun  failed,  and  almost  insen- 
sible wfth  terror,  she  soffered  him  to  carry,  rather  than 
lead  her  forward,  until  he  was  at  length  compelled,  him* 
sd^  firom  the  exertion  he  had  made,  to  pause  for  a  few 
moments  to  recover  himself.  Apparently  alarmed  at  the 
silence  of  bis  captive,  he  now  removed  the  doak  from 
her  face:  the  fresh  breeze  almost  instantly  revived  her 
from  the  dreadful  faintness  she  had  for  some  mbutes 
fek,  and  she  csst  a  terrified  glance  aroond  her. 

They  bad  emerged  from  the  rocky  recesses  which  had 
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obscured  the  light  of  the  fnoon,  and  she  could  nov  dis- 
tiucdy  see  that  she  whs  alone  \rith  the  man  who  stood 
beude  her. 

Her  first  thought  was,  that  he  was  employed  to  mur- 
der her ;  but  even  this  horrid  conviction  could  not  render 
her  insensible  to  the  loss  of  her  faithful  companion,  the 
hapless  Eldith;  and  with  a  tone  and  look  of  the  wildest 
agony,  she  uttered  her  name. 

*' fie  satisfied,  lady;  she  is  safe,  and  not  far  distant,* 
said  the  man,  in  the  most  respectful  manner.  "  It  is  her 
own  obstinacy  alone  that  prevents  her  now  being  with 
you ;  for  had  she  submitted  quietly  slie  would  not  have 
been  separated  from  you:  as  it  is,  you  must  be  content 
yourself  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  permitted  with  safety  to  ourselves.^^ 

"  And  for  what  purpose,^  exclaimed  Margaret,  some- 
what reassured  by  the  man's  manner,  "  for  what  purpose 
am  I  thus  forcibly  detained?  and  whither  is  it  that 
you •* 

"I  can  answer  no  questions,  lady,**  interrupted  the 
man ;  ^*  but  of  this  be  assured,  that  you  are  safe  from  all 
violence  but  that  of  compelling  you  to  journey  in  a  dif» 
lerent  direction  than  you  intended,  and  probably  of  re- 
maining for  a  short  time  under  the  care  of  those  who 
have  considered  it  necessary,  for  their  own  interest^,  to 
act  thus  towards  you.** 

''  But  are  you  not  afraid  ?  are  you  not  aware  of  the 
consequences  that  must  arise  both  to  you  and  your  em- 
ployers, from  this  shameful  act  V*  replied  the  princess, 
whose  terrors  of  personal  violence  gradually  subsided, 
from  the  apparent  ingenuous  tone  and  respectful  defer- 
ence  with  which  the  man  addressed  *her  so  different 
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from  the  scornful  and  insulting  manner  of  the  page, 
whose  absence^  though  she  wondered  at,  she  felt  was  a 
relief.  ''  Tell  me,'*  she  continued,  **  am  I  not  right  in 
supposing  that  it  is  the  Countess  Lennox  herself  who 
has  thus  cruelly  betrayed  me?" 

''I  have  already  said.  Lady  Margaret,  that  I  am 
bound  to  answer  no  questions  of  the  import  your^s  bears. 
You,  who  I  am  sure  feel  how  solemn  is  the  obligation 
of  an  oath,  would  not  wish  to  tempt  me  into  infringing 
that  which  I  have  sworn ;  but  we  must  proceed  on  our 
way,  lady— time  is  precious,  and  I  have  already  lingered 
too  long." 

Satisfied  in  her  own  mind  that  she  had  rightly  con- 
jectured the  countess  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  this 
affair,  however  unaccountable  the  motives  that  had 
prompted  it,  the  princess  no  longer  offered  any  op- 
position to  her  conductor ;  but  merely  observed, ''  That 
if  their  journey  was  to  be  a  long  one,  she  hoped  some 
mode  of  travelling  was  provided  near  at  hand,  as  she  felt 
she  should  not  be  able  to  walk  much  further.^ 

**  I  am  heartily  sorry,  madam,^  replied  her  companioni 
"  that  you  should  have  been  exposed  to  this  inconveni- 
ence ;  but  the  place  cannot  be  far  distant  at  which  I  expect 
the  rest  of  our  party  to  join  us.** 

In  silence  they  proceeded  onwards;  and  though  still 
agitated  and  hurried,  Margaret  recovered  sufiicient  com- 
posure to  be  able  to  observe  more  particularly  the  per- 
son and  features  of  her  companion.  He  was  a  tall  and 
rather  handsome  young  man,  dressed  in  the  common 
garb  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  with  which  his  light  au- 
burn hair  and  fair  complexion  well  accorded ;  but  the  ex- 
pression of  bis  features,  as  well  as  his  language,  was  de- 
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cidedly  oreign;  and  Margaret,  as  she  remarked  this, 
could  not  but  Feel  the  greatest  surprise,  how  he,  who 
was  evidently,  she  thought,  from  his  manners  and  Ian 
guage,  far  abo?e  the  class  that  could  have  been  tempted 
by  mercenary  motives,  should  have  been  so  far  interest- 
ed in  the  countess's  plans  as  to  become  her  active  agent  in 
such  a  proceeding. 

Respecting,  however,  the  reasons  he  had  assigned  for 
his  silence,  she  confined  these  observations  entirely  to  her 
own  bosom,  and  proceeded,  with  renewed  confidence  in  his 
assurances  of  safety,  until  they  arrived  in  sight  of  a  soli- 
tary cottage,  which  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  road 
side,  and  to  which  he  pointed,  observing  that  she  would 
there  be  able,  for  a  short  time,  to  find  the  repose  and  re* 
freshments  he  was  sure  she  needed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

We  shaU  meet  no  more  on  earth, 

Thon  wilt  think  of  me  no  more; 
But  I*n  pray  that  we  may  meet 

When  this  transient  life  is  o'er.— T.  H.  Bayley. 

■ 

The  cheerful  fire  that  blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  the 

m 

looks  of  the  man  who  admitted  them,  betrayed  to  Mar- 
garet that  they  were  expected  guests  in  this  humble 
dwelling,  and  at  once  dissipated  the  slight  hope  she  had 
formed  before  her  entrance,  that  she  might  there  find 
means  to  free  herself  from  her  present  thraldom, 
4.  M 
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bIL  whiehy  though  it  no  longer  occasioned  her  any  terror, 
she  felt  most  indignant 

In  the  person  of  the  hitter,  who  seemea  to  tie  the  only 
inhabitant  of  the  cottage,  she  at  once  recognised  a  me- 
nial servant  of  Lady  Lennox,  whose  incorrigiUe  l>ad 
habits  had  occasioned  his  dismtssal  from  the  household 
some  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  earl. 

Margaret  did  not  feel  at  all  surprised  that  DugaM,  as 
he  was  called,  should  become  the  ready  instrument  of 
any  one  who  was  able  and  willing  to  reward  his  services; 
but  she  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  highly  improbable 
he  would  have  been  confided  in,  or  employed  in  any  way 
by  the  countess,  who  was  so  well  convinced  of  his  utter 
worthlessness. 

**  I  little  expected  to  see  you  here,  Dugald,**  she  ob- 
served, suppressing  the  aversion  she  could  not  help  re- 
garding him  with,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  glean  some 
information  from  his  reply. 

Dugald^s  heavy,  sullen  eye,  sank  beneath  her  giance, 
as  he  replied:  ^*  Troth,  leddy,  I  suld  think  it  can  be  sma 
matter  of  wonder  to  see  Dugald  ony  where  that  he  can 
find  a  haroe.  The  wolves  o'  the  forest  maun  hae  their 
den  to  creep  into,  though  they  be  na        ^ 

"  Silence  !*'  interrupted  the  stranger  who  accompanied 
the  princess,  "  we  want  rest,  not  idle  talk.*' 

From  his  having  confined  himself  entirely  to  the 
French  tongue  in  addressing  her,  Margaret  had  hitherto 
thought  that  her  companion  did  not  understand  English; 
but  she  was  now  undeceived,  and  she  felt,  that  should 
she  again  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Dugald,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  be  more  guarded. 

The  hint,  however,  which  the  former  had  |^en. 
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seemed  to  be  strictlj  attended  to  by  Dugald»  who,  w'uh* 
out  uttering  another  word^  placed  on  the  table  some 
bread  and  a  flask  of  wine,  and  then  looked  as  IF  waiting 
further  orders. 

The  stranger  pointed  significantly  to  the  door.  "  Keep 
watch/*  he  observed,  "  and  inform  me  instantly  if  any 
one  approaches." 

Pugald  retired,  and  the  stranger,  pouring  out  a  glass 
pf  wine,  courteously  offered  it  to  the  princess,  observing, 
that  he  was  sorry  the  time  had  not  allowed  of  providing 
better  refreshment 

Margaret,  however,  declined  taking  it,  and  again  ex« 
pressed  her  anxiety  respecting  Edith. 

"  It  cannot  be  long  before  she  joins  us,"  he  replied 
"  They  have  thought  it  necessary,  it  appears,  to  take  a 
diflSerent  road  to  that  we  have  come ;  but  her  guide  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  cannot  miss  his 
way." 

''  And  the  page,^  said  Margaret;  **  is  he  with  them?" 

The  stranger  smiled  mysteriously.  **  Oh,  no,  lady!" 
lie  replied,  **  the  page  has  taken  a  very  different  route 
to  ours.    In  all  probability  you  will  see  him  no  more." 

**  He  has  returned,  I  suppose,  to  receive  his  reward 
for  the  adroitness  with  which  he  has  played  his  part," 
returned  the  princess,  contemptuously ;  "  but  I  am  much 
deceived  if  Lady  Lennox  would  commend  the  insolence 
whkh  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  his  treachery.^ 

Again  the  young  man  smiled,  and  Margaret,  angry  at 
his  treating,  as  she  supposed,  with  levity,  a  subject  which 
she  thought,  from  the  contrast  his  own  manners  had 
hitherto  presented,  would  have  excited  his  reprehension, 
wrapped  her  pUd  doser  around  her,  and  replied  to  the 
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Margaret,  indeed^  began  to  feel  that  the  wants  of  na- 
ture would  make  themselves  felt  in  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion of  the  mind.  It  was  many  hours  since  she  had  taken 
the- slightest  refreshment,  and  she  could  only  reply  to 
Edith^s  remark,  by  an  acknowledgment  that  she  did  in- 
deed feel  faint  and  hungry* 

"  I  will  make  them  attend  to  us  if  they  are  within  hear- 
ing!** exclaimed  Edith,  rising  quickly  from  her  seat,  and 
seising  a  billet  of  wood  from  a  pile  which  had  been  Lud  in 
the  large  chimney-corner  to  replenish  the  fire,  she  coqh 
menced  an  attack  upon  the  door,  which  was  soon  replied 
to  by  the  growliog  voice  of  Dugald.  *'  What  the  de^el 
are  you  doing,  lassie  ?^  he  exclaimed :  "  canna  ye  let 
honest  people  take  a  little  rest,  after  so  mony  weary  hours 
o^  watching,!* 

**  My  mistress  is  ill,"  returned  Edith,  retreating  in 
alarm  from  the  door,  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  she  most 
dreaded  to  hear,  but  still  hoping  to  effect  her  object; 
''and!  am  faint,  too,  good  Dugald;  faint  for  food«^ 

**  Yes,  I  am  good  Dugald  noo !""  grumbled  the  man. 
"  It  would  have  been  as  well  for  ye  an  ye  had  a'ways 
been  as  civil;  but  you  maun  wait  a  little  longer  wi  pa- 
tience, for  I  canna  open  the  door  till  the  master  comes.** 

'*  Is  he,  whom  you  call  your  master,  not  here  tbenP 
enquired  the  princess. 

"  No,  madam,"  he  replied ;  "  but  he  will  na  be  laug ; 
and  then  ye  will  ha  meat  and  drink  in  plenty.'" 

Margaret  sat  down,  relieved  of  the  fears  that  had  taken 
possession  of  her  mind,  and  perfectly  content  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  person  whom  Dugald  had  denominated 
the  master;  but  Edith  was  not  so  easily  pacified, and  she 
continued  loudly  to  remonstrate  against  the  indignity  and 
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birbarily  with  which  herself  and  her  mistress  were  treat** 
ed,  until  she  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  voices  con- 
ferring with  their  guard  Dugald,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  door  was  unbarred,  and  the  stranger,  who  had  been 
the  conductor  of  the  princess,  entered,  followed  by  ano« 
ther  of  inferior  appearance,  bearing  a  large  basket  filled 
with  provisions. 

With  the  utmost  courtesy  he  apologised  for  the  incon- 
venience his  unavoidable  absence  had  occasioned  to  his 
prisoners.  The  table  was  spread  with  a  fine  damask 
napkin ;  eggs,  milk,  bread,  butter,  and  wine,  were  placed 
on  it,  and  the  princess  no  longer  refused  the  invitation  to 
partake  of  what  she  felt  absolutely  necessary  to  esiistence. 
Margaret  could  not  but  remark  that  the  stranger,  though 
he  solicited  her  leave  to  place  Edith  at  the  table,  observ* 
ing  that  he  was  sure  her  humanity  would  dispense  with 
the  usual  form,  as  the  poor  girl  appeared  quite  exhausted, 
oftrrd  not  the  slighteet  apology  for  associating  himself 
in  their  repast ;  and  indeed,  though  he  never  deviated 
from  the  utmost  respectfuhiess  of  nMuiner  towards  her* 
yet  it  was  evident  that  he  considered  himself  privileged, 
by  his  station  tn  life^  to  assume  an  equality  with  herself* 
Margaret,  however,  saw  not  what  did  not  escape  the 
more  unembarrassed  attention  of  Edith,  that  though  the 
^go^g^  of  the  stranger  was  scrupulously  reserved  and 
polite,  his  eyes  betrayed  much  warmer  and  more  ihi* 
passioned  feelings^  At  times  they  were  fixed  on  the 
face  of  the  prhioess,  with  a  kK>k  of  the  most  ardent  and 
unequivocal  admiration^  When  she  spoke  he  seemed  to 
dwell  vrith  esgerness  on  the  accents  of  her  voice ;  and 
though,  when  she  ventured  to  ask  some  questions  as  to 
her  ^itnre  destination,  he  declined  to  answer  her ;  yet 
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it  was  evident  that  it  cost  bim  a  great  effort  to  refuse 
her  any  thing,  and  Edith's  spirits  rose  as  she  prognostic 
cated  to  herself  the  most  favourable  results  from  the  pen* 
cliont  which  she  believed  she  had  discovered.  She  ran 
over  in  her  mind  the  romances  which  the  page  had  so  often 
sung  to  his  lute,  and  which  he  had  taken  great  pains  to 
explain  to  her.  How  manj  strange  devices  had  been 
there  recounted,  by  which  lovers,  who  despaired  of  gain- 
ing the  hearts  of  their  mistresses,  by  ordinary  means, 
had  finally  succeeded  in  their  wishes  by  some  bold  en* 
terprise,  to  which  the  present  might  be  compared. 

Already  she  saw  herself  and  her  mistress,  in  imagina* 
tion,  conveyed  to  some  delightful  palace,  where,  by  a 
round  of  delightful  entertainments,  by  the  most  luxurious 
indulgendes,  and  all  the  captivations  that  wealth  and 
rank  could  procure,  the  knight  would  strive  to  overcome 
her  mistresses  attachment  to  the  Eari  of  Lennox.  ''And 
it  will  be  hard  indeed,"  continued  Edith,  pursuing  the 
vision  her  fancy  had  formed,  '*  if  with  that  fine  face  and 
handsome  person  my  lady  should  prove  insensible  to  him, 
and  continue  to  love  that  ungrateful  man,  whose  absence 
proves  that  he  thinks  but  little  of  her :  and  yet  I  am  sure, 
quite  sure,  I  shall  never  love  any  one  but  Grordon.  Oh, 
no!  I  am  sure,  were  every  temptation  that  the  world 
could  ofier  placed  before  me,  I  could  renounce  them  all 
for  bim.^ 

A  deep  drawn  sign  concluded  this  mental  soliloquy, 
and  the  stranger,  smiling  with  an  air  of  compassion,  ob- 
served :  "  Cheer  up,  my  pretty  maiden ;  you  must  not 
spoil  that  face  of  yours  with  fretting,  for  you  know  not 
what  good  fortune  may  await  you.^ 

^'  There  can  be  no  fortune,"  replied  Edith,  trying  to 
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renune  her  uaiul  pertnesB  of  manner  to  those  who  did 
not  happen  to  please  her,  **  there  can  be  no  fortuDe,  I 
am  sore,  that  can  make  amends  for  being  dragged  away 
from  one's  home  and  friends." 

^  Oh !  but  you  cannot  say  that  is  yoor  case^"  interrupt- 
ed the  stranger,  with  quickness ;  "  for  you  know  you 
were  running  away  from  friends  and  home." 

"  Pardon  me,^  observed  the  princess,  who  felt  herself 
oflfanded  by  this  light  allusion  to  her,  **  Edith,  like  her 
mistress,  felt,  that  when  she  quitted  the  castle  of  Lennox 
she  left  few  friends  behind  her;  nor  had  she  any  reason 
to  consider  that  as  her  home  which  was  no  longer  a  fit 
residence  for  me." 

*^No>  indeed,^  added  Edith,  gaining  increased  courage 
from  the  resentment  which  she  saw  sparkled  in  the  eyes 
of  the  princess;  ''  I  have  no  home  but  where  my  lady 
chooses  to  make  hers.  And  I  am  sure  I  wish,  with  all 
my  hear^  that  we  had  long  ago  quitted  that  gloomy,  dis- 
nud  phice,  where  there  is  nothmg  but  the  same  dull,  tire- 
some round  from  mommg  till  night,  and  from  year's  esnd  to 
yeai^a  end.  I  am  sure  it  were  as  well  to  turn  nun  at 
onoe^  and  live  in  a  dobter,  as  to  pass  one's  life< 


'^  You  have  no  liking,  then,  for  the  cafan  and  quiet  of 
a  conventual  lifid,^  interrupted  the  stranger,  hastily. 

The  princess  felt  angry  at  the  flippancy  and  unre- 
servedness  with  which  her  attendant  avowed  her  dislike 
of  all  restraint  and  formal  rules  and  observances,  and  de- 
clared that  she  would  sooner  die  than  be  condemned  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  a  convent;  but  she  in 
vain  attempted,  by  looks,  to  check  her.  Edith  had  her 
own  private  reasons  for  wishing  to  pUoe  in  the  strongest 
lighi  ker  abhorrence  of  a  monastic  life,  and  she  eagerly 
6.  N 
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seized  the  opportunity  which  the  stranger's  encoamge- 
nent  gave  her. 

"  And  the  princess  Margaret,^  said  the  latter,  turning 
his  piercing  eyes  on  the  countenance  of  Margaret,  **  does 
she  too  feel  the  same  dislike  of  the  rigid  rules  and  morti* 
fications  of  a  religious  life  !^ 

Margaret  frowned  at  a  question  which  she  thought 
impertinent  and  ill-timed.  ''  On  the  contrary,"  she  re- 
plied :  **  there  are  circumstances  which,  I  think,  render 
a  convent  a  most  desirable  retreat.  To  those  who  have 
outlived  their  nearest  and  dearest  connexions ;  who  have 

lost ^for  instance,  to  myself,  an  orphan,  without  friends, 

and  it  appears  too  plainly,  however  unprovoked,  exposed 
to  the  machinations  of  enemies,  what  could  be  more  wet 
come  than  such  a  refuge?  Would  I  were  now,"  she 
continued,  bursting  into  tears  and  clasping  her  hands, 
*'  would  that  I  were  safe  within  the  walls  of  a  convent 
never  again  to  encounter  the  treachery  and  falsehood  of 
a  world  which  I  have  so  much  reason  ta  hateP 

The  stranger  looked  disconcerted.  **  Heaven  forUd," 
he  exdaimed,^  **  that  the  world  should  be  thus  condemned 
and  punished  for  the  errors  of  a  few!  But  you  areunjua^ 
Lady  Margaret,  to  yourself,  and  to  that  worid  of  which 
you  have  yet  seen  too  little  to  judge,  and  to  which  you 
need  only  be  known,  I  am  sure,  to  secure  you  many,  many 
warm,  devoted  hearts  ready  to  serve  you  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  power^** 

'*I  want  no  services  but  such  as  Ihavearight  todaim,^ 
said  Margaret,  haughtily ;  *^and  it  sounds  oddly  from  you 
to  be  maUng  these  assertions  at  the  very  moment  you  are 
acting  in  the  most  shameful  manner  towards  me,  and  have 
joined  in  a  treacherous  scheme  to  entrap  me-— for  what 
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purpose  is  best  known  to  yourself  and  your  employers  * 
but  this  I  knowi  that  I  can  have  very  little  faith  in  the 
professions  of  one  who  has  acted  as  you  have  done." 

The  stranger's  cheek  crimsoned.  "  I  acknowledge/' 
he  replied,  "  that  appearances  condemn  me ;  yet  be  as- 
sured, lady,  that  no  one  can  feel  more  respect  and — and 
admiration  for  you  than  myself.  I  have,  indeed,  engaged 
myself  in  an  undeitaking,  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
undoubtedly  is  calculated  to  give  you  uneasiness ;  but 
it  wiD  be,  I  trust,  but  temporary:  and  once  more  I  pledge 
my  life  and  honour,  that  you  have  no  injury  or  inconve- 
menoe  to  apprehend,  beyond  that  of  a  journey  in  a  difler- 
ent.  direction  from  that  you  intended,  and  an  enforced 
resdence  for  a  short  time;  a  time,  indeed,  which  it  will  be 
in  your  power,**  he  continued,  castmg  down  his  eyes,  and 
then  raising  them,  with  a  look  full  of  meamng,  '^  it  will 
be  in  your  own  power  to  terminate  at  any  moment.*' 

Margaret  felt  at  a  loss  to  interpret  this  last  obsenratiou ; 
but  she  determined  to  leave  no  means  untried  of  ascer- 
tainiog  the  motives  of  her  persecutors. 

"  IG  as  you  say,  it  is  in  my  owd  power  to  regain  my 
Eberty,^  she  observed,  "  why  not  at  once  let  me  know 
what  is  required  of  me?  The  Countess  of  Lennox, 
cruelly  as  she  has  acted  towards  me,  cannot,  I  am  sure 
she  cannot,  require  any  thing  of  me  inconsistent  with 
truth  and  honour,  and»— >'* 

**  The  Countess  of  Lennox,  lady !"  interrupted  the 
stranger,  with  surprise,  '^  how  is  she  interested?  But 
fergtve  me,  I  am  raising,  by  this  conversation,  enquiries 
which  I  cannot  satisfy ;  though  the  time  will  come,  per- 
haps too  soon  for  me.^ 

He  rose  from  hb  seat  and  paced  backwards  and  for^ 
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wards  finr  aome  momenCs  in  sQence;  yAak  Margaret^ 
involved  in  a  gdll  more  intricate  labyrinth  by  his  ob* 
servationsy  sat  still,  nmunadng  to  assign  some  probable 
cause  for  his  strange  manners. 

CSongratuIating  herself  on  her  own  penetration^  Edith 
inwardly  smiled  at  the  perplexity  of  her  mistress ;  bnt 
aware  that  the  princess  wouMi  at  the  present  moment, 
fisel  ofRmded  rather  than  pleased,  at  any  indmation  of 
the  discovery  she  had  made,  and  that  it  would  induce 
her,  perhaps  hastily,  to  reject  his  attentions  and  services, 
she  prudently  resolved  on  keeping  her  thoughts  secret 

**  We  shall  not  resume  our  journey  untQ  mghtfidi,  ma- 
dam,^ observed  the  stranger,  suddenly  pausing,  **  and  rest 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  recruit  your  strengdi.  If 
you  wiD  accept  such  humUe  accommodadons  as  the  time 
has  enabled  us  to  provide,  yon  may  repose  for  some  hours 
in  safety,  in  the  room  which  our  rough  host  has,  by  this 
time,  I  suppose,  prepared  for  you.^ 

Margaret  felt  little  indination  to  sleep  in  the  present 
agitated  state  of  her  mind;  but  she  felt  desirous  to  be 
freed  from  the  presence  of  her  mysterious  companion, 
whose  manners  and  looks  had,  during  the  last  few  mi- 
nutes,  excited  a  suspicion  in  her  mind  which  she  was 
most  unwflling  to  encourage,  and  yet  could  not  repress, 
and  she  therefore,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  accepted 
his  offer  to  retire. 

Dugald,  whom  the.  stranger  had  called,  now  led  the 
way  to  an  upper  room,  which,  though  coarse  and  homdy, 
was  clean  and  neat;  and  Margaret  having  ascertained 
that  she  could  efiectuaDy  secure  herself  against  aD  in- 
trusion, yielded  to  the  weariness  she  felt,  and  threw  her- 
self on  die  pallet  by  the  side  of  Edidi,  where  she  soon 
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Inl  all  ranembranee  of  her  anxieties  in  a  refreshing 
sleeps  from  which  she  did  not  awake  until  the  sun  was 
fitti  sinking  behind  the  high  range  of  bilk  which  bounded 
the  prospect  from  the  chamber  window. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


•This  muit  be  done  with  baste. 


For  Nlgbt*t  swift  dn^^ons  cut  the  donds  fUD  fast, 

And  yonder  shiner  Aurom's  harbfaiger— -8]iax»peabe. 

Edith's  first  ezcLimationBi  on  arising  from  her  hard 
cooch,  were  those  of  joy  and  wonder ;  for  on  the  wooden 
chair  beside  it,  she  discovered  the  bundle  containing  aD 
that  she  had  thought  necessary  to  put  up  lor  her  mis- 
tress' and  her  own  use.  In  her  first  fright,  and  strug** 
l^iQg  against  the  force  that  was  used,  Edith  had  dropped 
her  bundle,  and  had  not  thought  of  It  for  hours  afler^ 
waids,  when  she  naturally  concluded  that  it  was  useless 
to  make  any  enquiries  after  it. 

Margaret  could  scarcely  refrain  firoro  smiling,  as  she 
saw  Edith  eagerly  drawmg  out  several  little  articles  of 
finery,  and  begininng  to  arrange  them,  while  she  bit- 
terly lamented  the  want  of  a  mirror  to  adjust  them 
properly. 

"Whom  do  you  intend  to  captirate,  Edith!"  she  de- 
manded: *'our  jailer,  I  hope;  for  then,  perhaps,  your 
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influeiioe  may  induee  him  to  let  me  go  my  own  way  as 
long  as  he  keeps  you.** 

*'Oh  no,  there  is  no  chance  of  that!"  replied  £ditfa» 
smiling  significantly ;  '*  our  jaileri  as  yon  caD  him,  madam, 
looks  higher  than  Edith." 

"I  think  myself  that  he  is  a  person  of  more  conse- 
quence than  he  appears,  or,  at  least,  than  one  would 
expect  to  find  engaged  in  such  a  disgraceful  enter- 
prise." 

*"  I  believe  he  is  a  very  gentle  knight,^  returned 
Edith;  ''and  for  the  disgrace,  lady,  there  is  nothing  dis- 
graceful, I  have  heard,  in  stratagems  dther  in  love  or 


war." 


The  princess  looked  resentfully  at  her. 

"'This  flippancy  is  very  little  becoming  your  ntoation, 
Edith,"  sheobserved;  ''buti  am  wrong,  I  acknowledge^ 
to  reprove  you,^  she  added,  in  a  milder  tone,  **  for  my 
own  imi»oper  levity  has  emboldened  you  to  thb  finee* 
donu"* 

Edith  hung  down  her  head,  abashed  at  a  severity 
which  was  very  unusal  to  her  gentle  mistress,  but  which 
had  the  effect  of  silencing  her  on  the  subject  which, 
bad  she  pursued  it,  would  pevhaps  have  led  her  to 
be  more  communicative  than  she  intended  or  wished 
to  be. 

An  ezcdlent  dinner  of  fish  and  game  awaited  them, 
to  which  they  were  snnunoned  by  Dugald.  Margaret 
felt  surprised  at  the  neatness  and  propriety  with  which 
evefy  thing  was  arranged,  and  which  bespoke  a  degree 
of  attention  to  her  comfort  which  she  could  not  but  feel 
gratifying.  Edith  too  was  delighted;  for  the  stranger, 
who  seemed,  like  horself,  to  have  paid  no  smaU  attention 
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to  the  duties  of  the  toilet^  complimented  her  on  her 
lenofated  looks,  and  apologizing  as  before,  in  a  low 
Toioe^  to  the  princess,  placed  her  and  Edith  at  the 
lover  end  of  the  table. 

Daring  the  dinner,  no  allusion  was  made  to  their 
resuming  thdr  journey;  and  when  it  was  over,  the 
manner  in  which  the  stranger  seated  Lady  Margaret  by 
the  fire,  and  attempted  to  engage  her  in  conTeisation, 
evinced  no  inclination  to  depart.  The  princess,  indeed, 
began  to  think  that  there  was  no  serious  intention  of 
proceeding  any  further;  and  the  idea  that  she  could  not 
long  be  detained  in  captivity  so  near  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  she  was  well  known,  and  in  a  place  so  little 
cakttlated  for  concealment  as  a  conunon  cottage,  situated 
at  no  great  dbtance  from  other  habitations,  (as  she  had 
plainly  seen,  from  the  chamber  window,  the  smoke 
rising  from  chimneys  behind  a  clump  of  daric  trees, 
whidi  could  not  be  more  than  a  mile  off  she  was  well 
assured,)  this  idea  seemed  to  reconcile  her  to  bear 
without  impatience  her  present  situation ;  but  her  hopes 
were  soon  dissipated,  when  she  overheard  the  order 
given  to  DugaU  to  assist  Galbraith,  the  other  attendant, 
in  saddling  the  horses,  and  to  see  that  all  was  ready  for 
departure  in  an  hour's  time. 

"  It  will  be  three  hours  then  before  the  moon  rises,** 
observed  DugaM,  '*  and  by  that  time  -    '* 

^  By  that  time  I  should  not  care  if  the  sun  were 
risen,**  replied  the  stranger:  **  we  shall  have  ■  ■  ** 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  Margaret  could  not  eateh; 
for  the  alteration  of  her  countenance  from  comparative 
tranquillity  to  anxiety  and  fear,  could  not  escape  Ediths 
observation,  and  her  loud  exclamation  of—"  Dear  lady! 
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wb^  bM  tbus  suddenly  disturbed  yout''  attneted  the 
stranger's  observalioD,  and  be  became  canedous  tbat  tlie 
priooess  wss  attending  to  bis  remarica. 

^  It  wiU  be  necessary  that  yon  eontinne  to  wear  this, 
aiadan^**  be  ohsenredt  taking  the  cumbrons  pbnd  in 
which  Margaset  bad  been  enYebped  from  the  peg  on 
which  it  hung:  ^  the  nights  are  cold,"  he  contimied, 
**  and  you  will  find  it  serrioeaUe.  Your  pretty  nuuden 
too,  will  not»  I  suppose,  disdain  to  fold  hersdf  once  ummps 
in  my  friend  Galbraitb's  doak,  and  she  will  find  it  less 
euQumbranoe  aow*  when  it  is  voluntarily  put  on,  than 
when  she  so  ungraciously  compelled  him  to  use  it  as  a 
means  of  defence  against  her." 

''I  wbh,"  replied  Edilb,  pertly,  ''I  had  had  but  as 
much  power  as  I  had  inclination  to  let  him  ieel  my 
resentment,  he  would  have  had  good  reason  to  remenh 
ber  hb  rough  usage,  I  warrant  him." 

Galhraitb,  who  at  that  momoit  entered,  showed  bis 
white  teeth  firom  ear  to  ear,  as  he  replied:  ''In  trotb, 
mistress  Edith,  if  a  scratched  face  wnd  ha  been  guid 
reason,  ye  wud  na  ha  spared  it,  had  it  na  been  for  the 
muffler  I  had  to  encounter  ye  with.  But  I  hojpe  yeV 
prove  a  more  canny  conyanion  noo,  for  Dandie^  oo 
which  ye  are  to  ride  behind  me,  is  na  used  to  sbrewjsb 
tricks;  and  if  ye  begin  kicking  and  fighting,  as  ye  did 
when  I  carried  ye,  he  will  periiaps  rev  wge  it  by  dinting 
US  haith  down,  where  we  may  never  get  up  again." 

£dith*s  looks  betrayed  the  alarm  she  fdt  at  this  de« 

*'  Perhaps  Mistress  Edith  would  prefer  taking  me  for 
a  compani<Hi,'*  observed  Dugald,  looking  slily  at  her: 
**  we  were  aVays  guid  friends;  or,  at  leasts  I  was  her 
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friend,  though  she  disdained  to  be  nine;  but  bygones 
are  bygones,  and  I  will  take  good  care  o*  her,  if  she  will 
trust  herself  wi  me.** 

**  HOf  I  will  go  as  was  first  arranged,"  replied  Edith, 
who  felt  a  degree  of  repugnance  almost  amounting  to 
horror,  every  time  this  man  addressed  her. 

DugaM  smiled  maliciously,  as  he  replied:  ^  Ye  may 
e*en  please  yourself,  lassie,  its  a^  one  to  me;**  but  the 
look  of  hb  principal  checked  him,  and  he  left  the  room 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  departure. 

The  shades  of  night  had  veiled  the  surrounding 
eountry,  before  Che  party,  consbting  of  the  princess  and 
Edith;  the  stranger,  whom  his  attendants,  Galbraith  and 
Dngald,  designated  the  Chevalier;  and  the  two  latter, 
departed  from  the  cottage ;  the  princess  being  seated  on 
a  piiKoo  behind  the  first-mentioned,  and  Edith,  as  had 
been  settled,  riding  behind  Galbraith,  who,  however, 
very  ungallantly  showed  considerable  dissatisfiiction  at 
being  so  encumbered,  and  observed,  in  a  sulky  tone, 
that  the  young  woman  had  better  attend  to  the  warning 
that  bad  been  given  her,  or  he  woukl  not  answer  for 
her  safety. 

"I  shall  consider  you  answerable  for  her  safety, 
diongh,  sir,^  said  the  ChevaHer,  in  a  slern  tone:  ''  let 
me  advise  you,  therefore,  to  be  carefbl.** 

Galbraith  muttered  something  in  a  low  voice;  the 
words  were  uiiintelligibie,  but  not  so  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  conveyed,  for  it  was  evidently  a  threat  he 
uttered;  and  Edith,  who  naturally  applied  it  to  herself^ 
iek  almost  inclined  to  repent  that  she  had  not  entrusted 
herself  rather  to  the  care  of  Dngald,  than  to  one  who 
seemed  so  eviUy  dbposed  towards  her. 

5.  o 
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The  party  moved  on  for  some  miles  in  silence,  the 
Chevalier  only,  from  time  to  time,  addressing  the  prin- 
cess in  tones  of  gentle  courtesy  respecting  her  accom- 
modation in  her  seat,  and  apologizing  for  the  inconve- 
nience she  suffered  in  travelling  in  the  dark. 

Margaret,  however,  replied  with  the  greatest  reserve, 
for  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  had  no  right  to 
subject  her  to  any  inconvenience;  and  the  stranger, 
seeming  to  fieel  what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  at  length 
dropped  all  attempts  to  force  her  into  speaking. 

To  Edith,  the  restraint  which  the  uncourteousness  of 
her  conductor  imposed  upon  her  was  most  galling;  for 
no  greater  penance  could  be  laid  upon  poor  Edith,  than 
lo  restrict  her  from  the  free  use  of  her  tongue.  It  was 
impossible,  indeed,  to  avoid  sometimes  her  inclination  to 
break  her  enforced  silence;  and  accordingly,  at  every 
little  inconvenience  she  felt,  either  from  the  horse 
making  a  false  step,  or  the  rugged  road  they  were  tra- 
veUing,  or  from  his  master's  accelerating  his  pace  to  keep 
up  with  hb  companions,  she  recompensed  herself  ibr  her 
long  privation  by  uttering  various  expressions  of  dismay 
and  apprehension.  These  at  length  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  party,  who  disposed,  from 
Galbraith^s  evident  unwillingness  to  take  charge  of  her, 
to  suspect  him  of  voluntarily  exciting  her  fears,  in  a  very 
severe  tone  reprimanded  him  for  his  inattention  to  her 
comfort,  observing,  that  it  was  cowardly  and  unmanly  to 
take  revenge  upon  a  weak  female  for  any  fanded  injury 
he  bad  received. 

^' Co  ward  r  repeated  the  Scotsman,  laying  his  hand 
with  a  sudden  motion  on  the  dirk  which  he  wore  in  his 
belt,  and  spurring  his  horse  close  up  to  the  side  of  the 
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Cheralier.  The  basty  movement  now  really  excited  ter- 
rors in  Edith's  bosom,  which  she  had  before  only  coun- 
terfeited, or  at  best  greatly  exaggerated,  and  she  uttered 
a  piercing  scream. 

'*  What  the  de'el  are  ye  about  now?**  exclaimed  Du- 
gald,  riding  up:  "do  ye  want  to  frighten  the  lassie  to 
death?  Ye  had  better.  Mistress  Edith,  accept  a  guid 
ofkr  before  it  be  too  late:  I  will  promise  ye  sail  ha  na 
reason  to  complain,  an  ye'U  trust  yoursel  to  me.*' 

''Oh!  I  would  sooner  trust  myself  to  any  one,  than 
ride  another  step  with  this  man,  who,  I  am  sure,  means 
to  do  me  some  mischief,^  exclaimed  Edith,  in  accents  of 
the  greatest  alarm. 

"  It  is  impossible  now  to  make  any  change,"  observed 
the  Chevalier,  hastily:  **  we  must  proceed  as  we  are  until 
we  reach  the  place  at  which  I  propose  to  stop.  But  I 
will  make  this  fellow  do  his  duty,  or  he  shall  repent  it 
severely:  I  will  let  him  know  that  I  am  not  to  be  trifled 
with.- 

"  Nor  I  insulted,"  replied  Galbraith,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
resentment;  ''but  this  is  not  a  time  or  place,^  he  con« 
tinued,  reining  in  his  horse,  so  as  to  suffer  the  Chevalier 
to  take  the  lead. 

More  terrified  than  ever  at  her  companion,  and  find- 
ing that  it  was  her  interest  rather  to  conciliate  than 
provoke  him  by  unnecessary  fears  and  exclamations,  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  him, 
in  order  to  see  whether  he  would  be  insensible  to 
flattery. 

"  You  are  not  easily  daunted,  Master  Galbraith,"  she 
observed,  "  for  all  the  big  words  of  the  great  man,  who- 
ever he  is." 
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**I  cmre  nought  for  bim  or  any  man,  mudi  less  a 
Frenchman/*  returned  Galbraitfa,  sulkily:  '* Donald 
Gralbndth  never  took  an  insult  yet  that  he  did  not  re- 
venge; and  that  yon  gay  fopling  shall  feel,  before  him 
and  I  part.** 

'*  I  wonder.  Master  Oalbraith,"  resumed  Edith,  'Hhal 
one  of  such  a  high  spirit  as  you,  and  so  regardful  of  your 
honour,  should  submit  to  be  made  a  tool  of  in  such  a 
disgraceful  a£Gur  as  this  is,  and  to  engage  too  agunst  a 
lawful  princess  of  your  own  country,  just  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  foreigner,  who  looks  upon  aU  your  nation 
as  so  many  barbarians.** 

Gralbraith  seemed  to  sit  uneasy  in  his  saddle.  **  It 
was  no  to  serve  him,**  he  at  length  replied ;  *'  but  my  sSn 
self.  Ye  might  have  heard,  mistress  Edith,  how  Donald 
Gralbraith  was  harried  out  of  house  and  hame,  hb  catde 
driven,  and  his  roof  burnt  before  his  face  by  his  enemies. 
I  was  turned  upon  the  wide  world,  lassie,  my  wife  died 
broken  hearted,  and  her  bairn  starved  at  her  breast,  for 
the  warld  condemned  me  for  crimes  I  was  never  guilty 
of,  and  nobody  pitied  the  outcast's  woes.** 

He  paused,  as  if  ovarcome  with  the  recollections  that 
rushed  into  his  mind,  and  Edith,  whose  resentment  to- 
wards him  was  all  obliterated  by  the  detail  of  his  suffer- 
ings, observed,  in  a  compassionate  tone,  "  Poor  crea* 
ture!  that  was  cruel  indeed;  for  if  you  had  done  e%*er  so 
badly,  the  poor  woman  and  her  child  ought  not  to  have 
been  punished;  and  I  am  sure,  had  I  or  my  mistress,  or 
even  the  Lady  Lennox,  bad  as  she  has  been  to  us, 
known        ** 

"  My  bitterest  foe  was  upheld  by  the  Lady  Lennox,** 
interrupted  Galbraith,  with  vehemence,  *'  and  he  is  now 
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in  the  train  of  the  earl,  trusted  and  honoured,  while  I  am 
disgraced  and  driven  forth  to  seek  a  living  where  I  may 
find  it." 

"  But  there  is  no  need  that  you  should  seek  it  with 
this  foreigner,^  said  Edith,  eagerly.  ''The  princess  would, 
I  know,  be  glad  of  an  attendant  on  whose  fidelity  she 
could  rely;  and  you  would  surely  prefer  serving  a  gentle 
lady  who  would  treat  you  with  kindness,  and  reward  you 
liberally,  to  following  the  fortunes  of  this  arrogant 
Frenchman,  who  looks  upon  you  as  his  slave,  bound  to  do 
his  every  bidding,  and  that,  perhaps,  as  now,  such  as  may 
bring  disgrace  and  danger  upon  you.** 

"  Disgrace!^  repeated  Galbraith : ''  for  that,  lassie,  I 
know  not  that  I  need  fear  more  than  has  already  befallen 
me;  and  as  for  danger,  I  heed  it  not;  but  I  would  fain*— 
and  yet  perhaps  the  lady  your  mistress-  No,  no ! 

it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  she  would  entrust  herself  to 
oue  who  has  been  ■     " 

**  I  would  answer  for  my  lady— I  could  swear  that  she 
would  be  most  ready  to  reward  ye,  and  to  give  you  en- 
tertainment, *"  replied  Edith,  eagerly,  who  saw  that  he 
wanted  but  little  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  desert  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  embarked. 

"  We  will  talk  of  this  further,^  he  returned,  observmg 
Dugald  had  fallen  back,  and  was  apparently  anxious  to 
discover  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  which  had  been 
carried  on  in  too  low  a  voice  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  pr^ 
ceiling  party. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


This  is  some  treacfa*nnis  plot,  my  lord. 
rU  not  beliere  aliens  fidse. — Old  Plat. 

Wb  must  now  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  earl  of  Len- 
noX)  who,  distracted  with  a  thousand  contending  feelings, 
pursued  his  journey  to  the  capital  of  his  country.  The 
improved  beauty  of  Margaret's  person,  the  intelligence 
that  shone  in  every  glance  of  her  animated  features,  and 
the  still  greater  charm  that  existed  in  that  ardent  attach- 
ment which  her  very  reserve,  and  the  determination  she 
had  avowed  of  renouncing  the  protection  of  his  roo^ 
had  spoken  more  fordbly  than  words,  all  passed  in  re- 
view before  his  imagination ;  the  dreams  of  ambition, 
the  visions  of  splendour,  all  faded  from  his  mind  as  he 
contemplated  the  lovely  picture  which  he  felt  it  depended 
only  on  himself  to  realize,  and  which  he  had  so  often, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  gayest  and  most  luxurious 
pleasures,  dwelt  on  with  rapture  and  delight. 

Occupied  with  these  reflections,  he  took  but  little  in- 
terest either  in  the  conversation  of  his  companion,  the 
Lord  Beauvius,  or  in  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  country 
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through  which  he  was  travelling ;  nor  did  he  feel  more 
satisfiEiCtion  in  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  termination  of 
his  journey,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  undertaken. 
His  mother  was  no  longer  there,  to  paint  in  her  own  vivid 
colours  the  glory  of  the  career  which  she  had  marked  out 
for  him— he  no  longer  beheld  her  tears,  or  listened  to 
the  persuasive  accents  of  her  voice ;  and  in  proportion 
as  her  inflaence  over  his  imagination  became  weakened, 
i!lrlargaxet'*8  assumed  a  double  sway. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  third  day  since  their  depar- 
ture from  the  castle»  when  the  party  were  suddenly  over- 
taken with  a  storm,  which  obliged  them  to  seek  shelter 
long  before  the  hour  at  which  they  intended  to  rest  for 
the  night.  The  mind  of  Lennox  was  more  than  usually 
oppressed,  and  under  the  pretext  of  weariness  he  retired 
early  to  the  apartment  which  had  been  provided  for 
him.  It  was  a  place,  however,  ill  chosen  for  repose  or 
meditation,  for  it  was,  he  found,  immediately  over  the 
room  assigned  for  the  accommodation  of  the  attendants, 
not  only  on  himself  and  his  companion,  but  of  another 
party,  whom  the  same  cause  (the  violence  of  the  storm) 
had  driven  to  this  remote  inn  for  shelter.  The  sound  of 
tlieir  voices,  now  raised  high  in  revelry,  and  anon  enter- 
ing in  to  contention,  as  they  differed  on  points  which  enter- 
ed into  their  conversation,  effectually  banished  all  hopes 
of  repose. 

Wearied  of  his  own  reflections,  and  stunned  with  the 
uproar  beneath  him,  the  earl  at  length  opened  one  of  the 
casements,  and  looked  out  upon  the  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try which  it  commanded.  The  storm  had  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  moon  riding  in  full  majesty  through  the  cloud- 
less sky,  rendered  every  object  distinctly  visible  for  a 
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conaderaUe  distance.  Not  a  singk  shadow  darkened 
the  wide  heath  on  which  the  house  was  situated,  and 
Lennox  felt  refreshed  and  soothed  by  the  calmness  and 
quiet  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  noise  within  died  away, 
as,  one  by  one,  overcome  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the 
party  dropped  off  to  sleep.  Yet  Lennox  still  continued 
to  gaze  on,  till  hb  attendon  was  attracted  by  a  dark 
figure  moving  slowly  across  the  plain.  It  approached 
nearer,  and  he  plainly  discovered  that  it  was  a  person 
who  seemed  nearly  exhausted  with  fatigue,  yet  paused, 
as  if  fearful  of  entering  the  only  place  where  it  was  pro- 
bable he  would  find  rest  and  refreshment  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. **  Some  poor  traveller,^  thought  Lennox, 
^  who,  perhaps,  has  not  sufficient  to  ensure  him  a  wet 
come,  and  fears  to  make  the  attempt  lest  he  should  meet 
a  repulse."  The  heart  of  Lennox  was  ever  alive  to  the 
impulse  of  humanity,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  hailed  the  stranger,  as  he  beheld  him  in  the  act  of 
turning  away  from  the  gate.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice 
the  youth,  for  such  he  from  his  size  and  step  appeared, 
started,  and  uttered  a  faint  scream. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,**  said  the  €arl,  in  an  accent  of 
kindness,  "  there  are  none  here " 

^  The  earl  of  Lennox  T  exclaimed  the  stranger,  clasp* 
ing  his  hands,  and  looking  up  to  the  window.  The 
moon  shone  brightly  on  his  features;  but  at  that  distance 
Lennox  could  not  recognize  them,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  latter  had  succeeded  in  rousing  some  of  his  attend* 
ants,  and  the  youth  was  admitted  into  the  house,  that  he 
became  convinced  it  was  the  page  Ferdinand  whom  be 
beheld. 

His  first  care  was  to  see  that  the  refreshment  the 
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youth  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  were  administeredy  and 
then,  with  a  presentiment  of  evil,  he  enquired  how  or 
why  he  saw  him  there? 

Ferdinand  hung  his  head,  and  seemed  afraid  to  reply. 

**  The  princess  Margaret,"  exclaimed  Lennox,  '^  why 
have  you  left  her?     She  is  well "^ 

**  I  have  much  to  tell  you,  my  lord,""  replied  the  page, 
but—"  He  looked  round,  as  if  unwilling  to  make 
the  communication  before  so  many  witnesses,  for  the 
room  was  now  crowded  with  those  whom  the  report  of 
the  strange  and  unexpected  appearance  of  the  page  had 
roused  from  their  rest ;  and  the  earl  instantly  discovering 
the  source  of  his  unwillingness  to  speak,  desired  him  to 
follow  him  into  another  room.  *'  And  now!*'  he  exclaim* 
ed,  turning  quickly  round,  as  soon  as  they  had  entered, 
**  say  on,  without  restraint,  what  has  happened;  only  tell 
me  first,  is  the  princess  well  and  safe?" 

**  Would  I  could  answer  that  question,  my  lord,"  re- 
pfied  Ferdinand,  sinking  on  his  knee  in  a  posture  of  sup* 
plication.  Would  I  could  assure  you  of  her  highnesses 
safety ;  but  my  last  hope  is  fled,  since  I  find  that  you  are 
ignorant  of  her  fate.^ 

**  Where  is  she?  do  not  torture  me  with  suspense!" 
exclaimed  Lord  Lennox.  <*  Has  she  quitted  the 
castle  r 

^  She  has,  my  lord ;  but  pardon  me,  I  knew  not  of  her 
intention,  nor  could  I  have  prevented  it." 

He  then  proceeded  to  relate,  that  the  princess  had 
desired  him  to  attend  her,  late  in  the  evening,  on  a  visit 
to  a  sick  person,  whom  she  described  as  inhabiting  a  cot- 
tage three  or  four  miles  from  the  castle;  that  he  had 
6.  P 
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ventured  to  remonstrate  with  her;  but  as  she  appeared 
determined  he  could  not  refuse. 

'*  We  had  not  proceeded  far,^  he  continued,  "  before 
I  began  to  suspect  that  the  motive  Lady  Margaret  had  as- 
signed for  our  expedition  was  false;  for  her  attendant, 
Edith,  began  to  speak  of  the  miserable  dullness  of  the 
life  we  led  in  the  castle,  and  demanded  of  me  if  I  would 
not  be  rejoiced  to  exchange  it  for  a  gayer  habitation*  I 
replied—" 

*^  Never  mind  what  you  replied,"  interrupted  Lennox, 
impatiently,  "  proceed  with  your  tale." 

**  Well  then,  my  lord,^  continued  Ferdinand,  '*  after  a 
weary  walk  of  about  three  miles,  we  reached  a  solitary 
cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  a  man,  who  wais 
evidently  awaiting  our  arrival.  The  princess  said  a  few 
words  to  him,  and  then  desired  me  to  enter;  I  did  so, 
and  Edith  followed  me.  *  You  must  prepare  yourself 
for  a  journey,  Ferdinand,'  she  observed ;  'my  lady  does 
not  intend  to  return  to  the  castle ;  she  is  going  where  love 
and  pleasure  await  her,  and  where  she  will  have  no 
formal,  ripd  old  woman  to  restrain  and  annoy  her.'  I 
enquired  whither  the  princess  intended  journeying;  but 
she  replied:  *  that  I  should  know  that  time  enough; 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  obey  the  princesses  commands;  and 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  it  would  be  equally  to  my 
interest  and  happiness  to  do  so.'  I  spoke,  my  lord,  o£ 
you;  and  hinted  how  contrary  to  your  wishes  it  would 
be  that  Lady  Margaret  should  renounce  the  protection 
of  the  countess ;  but  she  only  smiled,  and  replied,  that 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  that  I  might  spare 
myself  all  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  and  leave  Lady 
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Margaret  to  seide  the  affair  with  the  Earl  of  Len- 


**  While  I  was  still  speaking,  my  lordi"^  continued  the 
page,  "  I  heard  the  sound  of  horses^  feet;  and  in  a  mi- 
nute two  men  entered,  who  informed  Edith  that  all  was 
ready*  It  was  no  use  for  me  to  attempt  to  remonstratei 
for  I  found  there  was  a  large  party  as  an  escort,  at  the 
head  of  whom  rode  a  handsome  young  cavalier,  whose 
southern  accent  betrayed  that  he  was  an  Englishman, 
and  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  especial  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  the  princess,  by  whose  side  he  rode,  and  to 
whom  he  showed  the  most  devoted  attention.^ 

The  earl  uttered  a  loud  execration,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  fury,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
unable,  for  a  few  moments,  to  command  himself  to  listen 
to  the  remainder  of  the  recital  which  had  thus  irritated 
his  feelings.  At  length,  however,  he  conquered  the 
ebullition  of  jealous  rage,  and  Ferdinand,  at  his  desire, 
proceeded  with  his  narration. 

'*  We  travelled,"  he  continued,  "  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible for  some  hours,  without  halting;  but  as  soon 
as  day-break  appeared,  the  princess  called  me  to  her 
side. 

***  Ferdinand,'  said  she,  Mt  is  neither  my  wish  nor  in- 
tention to  force  you  into  what  I  understand  from  Edith 
you  disapprove ;  be  assured,  however,  you  are  mistaken 
in  believing  that  I  am  acting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  consulting  my  own  happiness  in 
opposition  to  the  designs  of  his  ambitious  mother.  The 
mystery  will  be  explained  one  day  to  your  satisfaction. 
As,  however,  you  seem  averse  to  accompanying  me,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  return  if  you  think  proper;  nor,  indeed. 
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would  you  have  been  compeQed  to  have  come  thns  far, 
but  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  your  having  it  in 
your  power  to  give  information  which  might  have  en- 
dangered our  safety.  The  same  cause  will  oblige  us  to 
leave  you  to  prosecute  your  journey  on  foot;  but  here  is 
moneyi  and  you  will  soon  reach  a  place  where  you  can 
procure  a  horse.' 

**  I  knew  not  how  to  act,  my  lord,"^  continued  the  page, 
^*  I  was  most  unwilling  to  leave  the  princess;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  considered  that  my  proceeding  with  her 
would  have  the  appearance  of  voluntarily  deserting 
my  duty  to  you ;  and  while  I  was  hesitating,  the  princess 
and  her  companioa  rode  quickly  on»  leaving  me  with  the 
purse  in  my  hand.  The  rest  of  the  party  hastily  fol- 
lowed, all  but  one  man,  who  wheeled  his  horse  before 
me,  in  the  path  which  was  scarcely  wide  enough  for 
himself,  and  effectually  prevented  my  observing  them. 

**  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of  the  uncouth  dialect 
in  which  he  addressed  me;  but  his  actions  were  signi- 
ficant enough.  The  party  were  no  sooner  out  of  sight, 
than  he  dismounted;  and  pointing  with  a  threatening 
look  to  the  purse,  which  I  still  held  in  my  hand*,  in- 
sisted upon  my  resigning  it  to  him.  I  was  unarm- 
ed, my  lord;  and  I  confess  I  felt  I  was  no  match  for  the 
savage.  I  cared  not  for  the  money,  but  I  trembled 
lest  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  add  murder  to  rob- 
bery. He  took  the  purse,  however,  n^ith  a  hideous 
grin;  and  mounting  his  horse,  rode  off  without  seemmg 
to  bestow  a  single  thought  on  me;  and  I  was  so  happy 
to  be  delivered  from  him,  that  I  did  not  for  some  time 
recollect  my  deplorable  situation;  being  left  alone  in  a 
strange  country,  ignorant  of  the  road  I  should  take,  with 
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very  little  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  totally  destl* 
tute  of  that  which  alone  will  make  friends  in  a  civilized 
country.** 

"  For  theloTe  of  mercy!  make  an  end  of  this  tedious 
tale,*^  exclaimed  Lennox,  with  vehemence.  "  Know 
you  nothing  further  of  the  princess  or  her  companion? 
or  did  you  make  no  effort  to  ascertain  their  route?'* 

**  I  lost  sight  of  them  there  entirely,  my  lord,*'  replied 
the  page;  **  but  I  have  reason  to  think,  both  from  some 
expressions  I  heard  dropt  from  Edith,  and  from  the 
principal  of  the  party  being  of  that  nation,  that  their 
destination  is  England.'* 

Lennox  groaned  heavily. 

"  The  plan  must  have  been  concerted,*'  he  observed, 
**  long  before  Margaret  could  have  had  intimation  that 
my  views  towards  her  were  for  the  present  changed ;  and 
that  reserve  and  timidity  which  I  attributed  to  so  differ- 
ent a  cause,  were,  it  seems,  occasioned  by  her  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  acting  with  falsehood  and  decep- 
tion lo  me.    Fool!  vain,  deluded  fool  that  I  was 

And  yet  this  lover,  this  Englishman;  where  or  how 

could  she  have  known Where  was  it,  say  you, 

boy,  that  you  quitted  them!*' 

**  I  know  not,  my  lord,  how  far  it  was  from  here;  but 
I  have  been  journeying  ever  since  day-break  this  morn- 
ing, and  1  knew  not,  until  late  in  the  day,  that  in  place  of 
being  on  the  road  back  to  the  castle,  I  was  travelling  to- 
wards the  capital  of  Scotland.  My  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  language  has  led  me  into  several  errors.  When 
I  rested  at  noon,  at  a  little  cottage  by  the  roadside,  I 
learned  that  a  large  party  of  horsemen  had  passed  that 
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way  eaily  in  the  moniDg;  and  I  concluded  that  it  might 
be  the  same  who  accompanied  the  princess,  as  I  had 
wandered  about  for  some  time  without  getting  into  the 
direct  road,  and  therefore  could  not  be  sure  that  I  was  not 
in  the  same  direction  they  had  taken.  1  therefore  re- 
solved on  following,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to 
gain  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  course  they  took; 
but  I  now  suppose  that  it  was  you,  my  lord,  whose  track 
I  pursued,  and  probably  by  this  time  they  are  far 
away—*' 

''Too  far  for  me  to  have  a  hope  of  intercepting 
them,  I  fear,^  interrupted  Lennox.  **  Yet  what  would  it 
avail?*^  he  continued,  speaking  to  himself;  **  she  leaves 
me,  it  18  plain — ^voluntarily  abandons  me  for  another. 
Oh,  Margaret!  how  little  did  you  know  the  heart  of 
him  whom  you  have  thus  condemned  to  misery.  How 
little  dH  you  dream  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  making  in 
appearing,  even  for  a  short  time,  to  be  indifierent  to 
your 

He  threw  himself  on  a  seat,  and  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  gave  way,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  feelings  that  oppressed  him. 

**  And  yet,  should  I  succeed,^  he  ezcbumed,  sudden- 
denly  starting  up,  *'  from  the  monarch  of  England  him- 
self will  I  demand  my  affianced  bride.  He  will  not  dare 
to  refuse  my  claims;  and  Margaret  herself,  surely «he 
would  not  decline  the  splendid  lot  it  would  then  be  mine 
to  otkr  her.  Yet  could  I  consent  to  owe  to  her  ambition 
what  her  heart  would  refiise  me?  And  before  that  day 
arrives,  too,  she  may  be  the  bride  of  him  whose  protee* 
tion  she  has  chosen.    Oh,  mv  mother!  to  what  evib 
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bast  ihou  dready,  by  thy  wild,  and  1  fear  visionary 
schemes  for  his  aggrandizement,  exposed  thy  unhappy 
son." 

A  deep  sigh  frqm  the  page  recalled  to  his  recollec* 
tion  that  there  was  one  present  who  witnessed  these 
effusions  of  bis  wounded  spirit,  and  he  was  about  to  dis- 
nuss  the  youth  angrily  from  his  presence;  but  he  caught 
bis  expressive  eye  fixed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  such 
mournful  interest,  that  his  resentment  instantly  vanished, 
and  in  a  tone  of  the  gentlest  kindness  he  observed: 
^  You  have  need  of  rest,  my  good  youth.  I  am  truly 
sorry  that  your  zeal  for  my  service  has  exposed  you 
to  so  much  disquietude,  but  I  will  take  measures  to* 
Torrow  for  your  safe  conduct  back  to  Lennox  Castle, 
mhe  countess  will  be  kind  to  you  if  it  were  only  for 
my  sake;  but  I  will  take  care  that  she  shall  know  how 
much  you  merit  to  be  regarded  for  your  own,  and  in 
her  service  you  will  find  some  compensation  for  the 
hardships  you  have  endured." 

Tears  stole  from  beneath  the  downcast  eyelids  of 
the  youthful  Ferdinand,  as  he  listened  to  this  eulogium 
from  his  master;  but  he  lingered,  as  if  unwilling  to 
obey  the  intimation  Lord  Lennox  had  given  him  to 
retire. 

'*  Is  there  any  thing  you  would  require  more  of  me, 
Ferdinand?^  demanded  the  earl.  *^  Speak,  if  you  have 
any  wish  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  gratify,  and  be  as- 
sured I  will  not  refuse  to  grant  it" 

'*  I  have  only  one  wish  on  earth,  my  lord,^'  exclaimed 
the  youth,  again  bending  his  knee  in  an  attitude  of  the 
deepest  humiltty,  while  his  faltering  speech  betrayed 
the  excess  of  his  emotion.  ^'  Send  me  not  away  from  you, 
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my  lord;  bat  let  me  fill  that  place  near  your  person 
which  I  aspired  to  before*  and  which  I  relinqiushed  only 
in  obedience  to  yoor  wishes.  I  cannot  bear  to  be  an 
idler  at  Lennox  Castle,  now  that  I  can  no  longer  benefit 
my  master  by  remaining  there.  The  countess  has 
already  tried  and  faithful  attendants,  among  whom  I 
should  only  be  regarded  with  jealousy  as  an  interloper. 
Besides,  my  lord,^'  he  continued,  speaking  with  more 
firmness,  *'  I  acknowledge  I  am  ambitious  of  distinguish* 
ing  myself  more  in  the  world  than  can  be  accomplished 
by  remaining,  in  seclusion,  a  mere  lady^s  page.  I  am 
young,  my  lord,  it  is  true;  but  that  is  a  fault  which 
every  hour  will  diminish,  and  in  your  lordship's  sendee 
I  trust  to  acquire^—" 

**  Your  boon  is  granted,  Ferdinand,^  interrupted  Len- 
nox, smiling  at  the  ardour  which  flushed  the  dark  cheek 
of  the  page  with  the  deepest  crimson.  *^  You  shall  re* 
main  with  me,  if  you  wish  it;  though  I  warn  you  that 
your  station  may  prove  much  more  perilous  than  at  pre- 
sent it  appears.** 

*'  I  fear  not  perils,  my  lord,  which  you  must  share,** 
replied  the  youth  with  energy. 

Lennox  felt  surprised,  but  his  thoughts  were  too 
much  occupied  with  the  afflicting  intelligence  he  had  re- 
ceived, to  allow  any  other  subject  to  interest  him  at  this 
moment;  and  recommending  the  youth  kindly  to  the 
care  of  Gordon,  whom  he  called  into  the  chamber,  he 
dismissed  him  to  repose. 

With  an  anxiety  no  way  inferior  to  that  Lord  Lennox 
had  displayed  respecting  the  princess,  Gordon,  the  mo- 
ment they  had  quitted  the  presence  of  the  former,  en- 
quired of  the  page  intelligence  of  Edith. 
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**  The  messenger  of  bad  news,  they  say,  is  always  re- 
garded with  dislike/'  returned  Ferdinand.  ''I  hope» 
however,  it  will  not  render  you  less  my  friend  than  you 
are.  Master  Gordon,  when  I  tell  you  that  Edith  has 
bidden  you  and  Scotland  farewell.  The  last  I  saw  of 
her  was  on  her  way  to  England,  under  the  care  of  a 
handsome  young  knight  of  that  country,  to  whose  cares 
and  courtesies  she  seemed  nothing  loth.'' 

Of  thb  speech,  which  was  delivered  partly  in  French 
and  partly  in  English,  Gordon  comprehended  only  suffi* 
cient  to  understand  that  Edith  had  deserted  him  entire- 
ly; and  while  it  convinced  him  that  he  had  wronged  the 
youthful  Ferdinand,  in  supposing  that  it  was  to  his  arts 
and  fascinations  that  he  was  to  attribute  the  loss  of  hb 
beloved,  it  drove  him  almost  frantic  to  think  that  she 
was  perhaps  lost  to  him  for  ever  through  his  own  folly, 
in  being  jealous  of  one  who  it  was  now  evident  had  no 
pretensions  to  her  favour. 

The  page  beheld  hb  frenzy  with  great  coolness;  and 
when  Grordon,  with  angry  violence,  demanded  bow  she 
had  left  the  castle,  and  why  she  was  allowed  to  do  so,  he 
replied,  with  the  utmost  saTtg/roid,  "  Pardon  me.  Mas- 
ter Gordon,  you  yourself  expressly  forbade  me  to  con- 
cern myself  about  Mistress  Edith,  and  you  cannot  blaine 
me  surely  for  obeying  your  injunctions.** 

Gordon  bit  hb  lip  with  vexation;  for  though  he  com- 
prehended only  part  of  thb  speech,  he  was  aware  that  the 
page  exulted  in  hb  disappointment  and  vexation.  He 
longed  to  bear  the  particulars  of  Edith's  departure  from 
the  castle,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  ask  another 
question,  lest  he  should  give  the  malicious  page  further 
opportunity  of  enjoying  the  triumph  that  sparkled  in  hb 
6.  Q 
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eyes.  Suddenly,  however,  Goidon  recollected  that  be 
had  made  no  enquiry  respecting  the  princess,  and  raising 
himself  on  his  elbow  fiN>m  the  bench  on  which  he  had 
thrown  bimseli^  as  if  to  sleep*  he  demanded  if  the  Lady 
Margaret  was  sdU  at  the  castle. 

''At  the  castle r  repeated  the  page,  significantly: 
**  not  at  the  castle  of  Earl  Lennox,  certainly,'*  he  added ; 
''  but  whether  she  may  be  an  inhabitant  of  any  other  I 
cannot  say;  though,  at  the  present  moment,  I  should 
rather  think  she  has  not  reached  the  end  of  her  journey/* 

"  May  I  presume  to  ask,^  said  Gordon,  with  fingned 
humility,  "  whether  the  princess  arowed  her  intention  of 
going  to  England,  and  whether  her  project  met  the 
approbation  of  the  Countess  Lennox  t* 

''  The  Lady  Margaret  took  care  not  to  consnk  any 
one,"  replied  the  page,  smilittg:  "  Jake  most  women,  she 
thought  her  own  way  best,  though  I  confess  I  pre 
Mistress  Edith  the  credit  of  being  the  chief  mc»ver  of 
the  scheme;  her  anxiety  indeed  to  get  away  was  most 
striking.  The  fmncess  seemed  to  linger,  as  if  unwiUing 
to  quit  a  spot  which  was  probably  endetfed  to  her  by 
many  tender  remembrances;  but  Edith  thought  nothing 
of  the  past,  her  whole  thoughts  were  occupied  by  die 
anticipations  of  the  pleasures  that  were  to  come.^ 

"  You  were  in  all  their  secrets  then,"  said  Gordon, 
angrily:  ^  I  marvel  much.  Master  Ferdinand,  that  you 
should  think  yourself  pririleged  to  join  in  a  scheme 
which  you  could  not  but  know  would  be  productive  of 
grief  and  vexation  to  the  earl,  your  master." 

**  The  e«rl,  my  master,  is  satisfied  with  way  conduet,"* 
replied  Ferdinand,  haughtily;  ''and  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  explain  it  to  any  one  eke.** 
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*'  Nor  do  I  ask  an  ezpIanaUon/*  repHed  GroordoDt 
fttroeljr;  ^'ihough  perhaps  I  hare  as  mncb  right  to  ex- 
pect one  as  the  earl  himseUl** 

The  page  only  smiled  maKciousIy^  and  then  wrapping 
Umsdf  in  the  pkdd  which  had  heen  given  him  to  serve 
fisr  a  covering  to  his  bed|  (the  rude  accommodations  of 
the  house  a£bvding  no  other,  except  for  the  principal 
gacatSy)  he  Isld  himself  down  on  the  heather,  which  had 
been  heaped  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  was  apparendy 
aoon  buried  in  a  profound  sleep;  while  poor  Gordon, 
whom  he  had  so  ingeniously  tormented,  b  vain  attempted 
to  follow  his  example,  and  passed  the  whole  night  in  form- 
ing a  thousand  conjectures,  and  fancying  a  thousand 
ovik  as  likdy  to  befall  his  beloved  Edith,  whom,  in  spite 
of  appearances,  he  stiD  believed  was  sincerely  attached 
to  him. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast  the  following  morning,  the 
earl  and  his  companions  resumed  their  journey.  The 
page  having  quite  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  was  now  the  liveliest  of  the  party:  he  rode 
by  the  side  of  Gordon,  and  seemed  to  take  a  malicious 
pleosure  in  adding  to  the  chagrin  of  the  latter,  by  con- 
CinuaOy  recalling  to  his  recollection  scenes  in  which 
Edith  had  been  engaged ;  while  Gordon,  struggling  with 
the  natural  vehemence  and  impetuosity  of  his  disposi- 
tions aflSected  not  to  see  his  meaning,  but  retorted,  when- 
ever he  bad  an  opportunity,  by  ridiculing  the  broken 
English  and  the  timorous  horsemanship  of  his  persecutor, 
who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  disguise  that  he  felt  unequal 
to  the  management  of  the  spirited  steed  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him. 

Absorbed  in  the  most  melancholy  and  harassing  remi- 
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lusoences  of  the  past,  and  forebodings  of  the  fiiliue»  the 
earl  paid  but  little  attention  to  what  was  passing  anrand 
him.  He  had,  at  first,  hesitated  whether  he  should 
communicate  the  flight  of  Margaret  to  his  associate^  the 
Lord  Beauvais;  but  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  page 
must  be  accounted  for,  even,  if  the  latter  had  diacretkm 
enough  (which  Lennox  doubted)  to  be  silent  as  to  the 
cause  of  it ;  and  averse  to  every  species  of  dissimulatioi^ 
he  could  fiot  resolve  to  frame  a  tale,  the  falsehood  of 
which  might  soon  be  discovered.  He  therefore  re- 
peated to  Lord  Beauvais  all  that  he  had  learned  frooi 
Ferdinand  before  they  commenced  their  journey;  and 
the  latter  being  called  upon,  confirmed  the  tale,  adding 
to  it  several  trifling  drcumstances,  which,  he  said,  had 
before  escaped  his  recollection. 

Beauvab  expressed  but  little  surprise :  **  He  had  su»» 
pected,"  he  observed,  "  that  some  secret  opprefred  the 
Lady  Margaret,  and  rendered  her  indifferent  to  the 
pleasures  which  it  was  so  natural  at  her  age  to  enjoy; 
and  that  secret,  what  was  it  so  likely  to  be,  as  a  clandes- 
tine attachment?" 

The  earl  started:  he  was  tempted,  at  the  first  mo* 
ment,  to  deny  the  possibility  that  Margaret  oo^Id  be 
guilty  of  such  deception;  but  the  facts  stared  him  in 
the  face,  and  he  remained  silent,  while  Beauvais  con- 
tinued to  point  out  various  circumstances  in  corrobora- 
tion of  his  opinion,  until  the  earl,  stung  to  the  quick 
with  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  made  the  dupe  of 
his  own  vanity,  in  believing  that  Margaret  loved  htm, 
was  fain  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  an  acknowledgment 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  an  avowed  determina- 
tion never  again  to  trust  in  woman. 
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Lord  Beauvais  smiled:  ''Make  no  rash  tows,^  he 
obaenred ;  "  remember,  you  are  going  now  to  encounter 
the  fascinations  of  beauty  in  a  superior  degree." 

" Superior r  exclaimed  Lennox,  with  energy;  "  there 
lives  not  the  being  who  could  compete  with  Margaret 
Douglas  either  in  person  or  mind." 

"Tastes  differ/'  returned  Beauvais,  shrugging  bis 
shoulders:  "Lady  Margaret  is  certainly  a  lovely  crea- 
ture, but  both  you  and  I  have  seen  and  shall  see " 

"No  more,  my  friend,  if  you  value  me,"  exclaimed 
Lennox:  "my  heart  will  henceforth  be  insensible  to 
fiemale  charms ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  reflect  on  what  I 
have  lost^ 

Lord  Beauvais  was  silent;  and  Ferdinand,  who  had 
remained  present,  apparently  in  expectation  of  being 
further  questioned,  now,  in  obedience  to  the  signal  of 
the  earl,  withdrew. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


_.    -_  The  swords 
Thai  ffiom  e*eB  now  in  many  a  stKnuoos  hani|, 
Am  they  KceiTe  the  polish  and  the  point, 
Must  ^eam,  ere  long,  before  the  eyes  of  kindrtdf'--«*ANoy. 

The  reception  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  at  the  Scottish 
eoort  was  very  different  to  that  which  he  had  formerly 
anet  with.  He  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  ornament 
of  the  court,  the  presumptive  successor  to  the  throne, 
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and  the  arowed  faroorite  of  his  sovereign*  Every  &oe 
greeted  him  with  smileSy  every  tongue  was  lond  in  ad* 
miration  of  his  aceomplishments,  and  the  proudest  at^ 
teodant  of  the  court  was  eager  to  secure  his  &vour. 
Bot  the  scene  was  now  changed:  the  royal  eye»  whose 
approving  glance  had  conferred  dignity  on  fairn,  was 
closed  in  death;  a  new  claimant  for  the  throne  had 
appeared,  whose  title,  though  far  from  secure,  and  stiD 
far  distant,  was  stili  in  all  probability  destined  eventually 
to  supersede  the  claims  of  Lennox.  The  title  of  die 
infant  Mary  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  her  father  was 
indeed  indisputable,  so  far  as  right  constituted  security; 
but  the  period  was  far  distant  (even  if  the  fife  of  an 
infant  only  a  few  weeks  old  could  be  considered  secure) 
when  she  could  be  enabled  to  assume  the  sovereignty; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  deep  and  ardent  interest,  to  de- 
termine to  whom,  during  that  long  minori^,  the  runs  of 
government  should  be  entrusted. 

With  the  sight  of  Lennox,  whose  appearance  among 
them  was  at  this  critical  moment  unexpected,  much  of 
his  former  popularity  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple revived;  and  no  sooner  was  he  recognized,  than 
crowds  attended  his  footsteps,  and  with  the  liveliest  de- 
monstrations of  joy  welcomed  him  as  their  future  lord. 
But  at  the  court  all  was  alent,  cold,  constrained,  and 
formaL  The  greater  part  of  the  courtiers  stood  aloo^ 
uncertain  what  part  to  take  in  the  contest  which  they 
anticipated  was  approaching;  and  the  reminder,  among 
whom  were  even  some  whom  Lennox  had  formerly 
counted  his  friends,  had  already  openly  attached  them- 
selves to  one  in  whom  the  latter  was  aware  he  ahovU 
find  a  formidable  opponent. 
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These  wm  litde  in  the  pefson  or  manners  of  James 
Hamihon,  Leenox's  ri^al,  to  procure  him  respect  or 
fafour^    The  former  >^as  mean  and  imprepossessing; 
the  latter,  sbrinklng,  bashAil,  and  tinassnred.    Quiet 
and  nnatpiring  in  diaposition,  be  seemed  rather,  had  he 
been  left  to  himself,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  dangerous 
honours  that  appeared  likely  to  be  thrust  upon  him ; 
but  this  iwj  trait  of  character  was  bis  chief  recommen- 
dation to  the  faction  bj  whom  his  cause  was  espoused, 
and  wlio,  iar  from  desiring  the  sovereign  power  to  fall 
into  the  bands  of  one  capable  of  wielding  it  with  firm- 
ness, prudence,  4ind  dignity,  required  only  that  he  should 
be  a  passive  instrument  to  further  their  own  ambitious 
views;    For  the  present,  however,  the  hopes  and  claims 
of  both  parties  were  in  abeyance ;  for  the  will,  or  the 
pteteaded  wiU  of  the  late  king  had  placed  the  reins  of 
govenunent  in  the  bands  of  the  Cardinal  Beaton,  a 
mail   whose   ambitious   and  intolerant  spirit  augured 
many  evils  to  the  people  over  whom  he  was  to  reign; 
and,  more  especially,  threatened  that  portion  of  the 
community  who  had  abjured  the  errors  of  the  Roman 
Catbolk  cbuvcb,  and  embraced  the  purer  principles  of 
tbe  reformed  religion. 

Among  the  latter  it  was  strongly  suspected  the  Earl 
of  Lennox  was  numbered;  and  it  was  even  whispered 
d»t  James  Hamilton,  bis  adversary  on  other  points, 
secretly  agreed  with  him  in  this^  though  he  professedly 
■dbeied  to  tbe  refigion  of  his  ancestors. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  tbe  court,  when  Lennox 
soddealy  appeared  in  the  circle  who  had  assembled  to 
fKf  their  homage  to  the  queen  dowager,  (the  infant 
Maxy  having  been  immediately,  on  her  father's  demise. 
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proclainied  queen.)  Among  the  young  and  fiur  dames 
who  graced  this  assemblagei  many  a  heart  throbbed 
with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  well-remembered  grace- 
ful form  and  fine  features  of  the  still  youthful  earl,  as 
with  proud  and  lofky  bearing  he  advanced  to  tender  his 
homage  to  his  sovereign. 

The  eyes  of  all  were  bent  on  the  expressive  counte- 
nance of  the  queen;  but  Mary  was  too  profound  a  mis- 
tress now  of  the  art  of  dissimulation,  to  suflfer  her  coun- 
tenance to  betray  the  feelings  of  her  heart  She  re* 
ceived  him  with  courtesy;  replied  to  his  compliments 
without  restraint  or  embarrassment;  and  at  length  dis- 
missed him  with  a  gradousness,  which,  while  it  \eh  him 
nothing  to  complain  of,  could  not  flatter  him  with  any 
especial  mark  of  favour;  since,  in  a  few^ moments  after- 
wards, he  beheld  her  repeat  the  same  routine  of  smiles 
and  courtesies  towards  his  rival,  James  Hamilton,  other- 
wise the  Earl  of  Arran. 

"  And  what  news  does  my  Lord  of  Lennox  bring  to 
enliven  us  from  k  pagfi  de  plaisirsf*  said  a  lady  who 
stood  near  the  queen,  and  to  whom  Lennox  turned; 
when  her  majesty  dismissed  him,  by  observing  that  at 
some  more  convenient  opportunity  she  should  tax  his 
patience  by  requiring  from  him  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  his  residence  at  the  French  court. 

It  was  Mademoiselle  de  Menai  who  now  addressed 
him,  and  who,  without  giving  him  time  to  reply  to  her 
first  question,  continued,  in  her  usual  lively,  fl^pant 
strain,  to  overwhelm  him  with  interrogatories,  and  at 
length  concluded:  *'And  now  pray  tell  me  candidly, 
my  lord,  have  you  preserved  your  boasted  indifference 
to  the  charms  of  my  countrywomen,  and  your  allegiance 
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to  those  of  your  native  land?  Ah!  that  sigh:  whither 
was  it  wafted?  to  France,  or  (and  she  lowered  her 
Toice)  to  Lennox  Castle?  where  I  suppose  the  Princess 
Margaret  still  secludes  her  charms.  Heavens!  what 
means  that  look?  Surely  there  can  be  no  cause  for  re- 
gret in  that  quarter.  You  whom  all  the  world  have 
been  envying " 

**  I  cannot  bear  this  !^  exclaimed  Lennox.  ''  Par* 
don  me,  madam,  but  we  will,  with  your  permission, 
change  the  subject^' 

'*  A  la  bonne  heure,'*  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Menai. 
**  You  have  not  told  me  yet  who  is  the  reigning  beauty 
at  Paris,  nor  how  many  hearts  your  cruelty  has  broken 
during  ydur  sojourn  there.  It  is  well  known,^  she  con- 
tmued,  looking  archly  at  him,  '*  that  you  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  your  indifference  to  all  allurements,  and 
have  nobly  defied  every  temptation.'' 

**  I  am  afraid  I  should  soon  forfeit  that  character,  if  I 
had  ever  deserved  it,''  replied  the  earl,  smiling*  "  With 
such  charms  as  now  surround  me,  I  must  be  more  or 
less  than  mortal  if  I  could  remain  indifferent.'^ 

*'Prenez  y  garde,^  replied  De  Menai:  ''you  will 
soon  be  put  to  the  test.  There  are  half  a  thousand 
hearts  fluttering  at  this  moment,  in  hopes  of  a  smile  or 
a  glance  from  the  preux  chevalier,  the  fame  of  whose 
conquests  in  the  field  of  love  has  reached  even  this  triste 
sejour.'* 

**  How  can  it  be  expected,"  replied  the  earl,  bowing, 
^  that  I  can  bestow  a  thought  or  look  in  any  other 
quarter  than  that  which  now  engrosses  my  sole  atten- 
tionr 

"  Bllercs!  Monsieur.    You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
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am  engrossing  your  attention^  I  hopei**  she  replied* 
**  Not  for  the  world  would  I  expose  myself  to  such  a  dan- 
ger: I  should  expect  no  better  than  stabs  or  poison.'* 

"  Were  I  not  aware  of  Mademoiselle  De  Menai^s 
talent  for  irony,  I  might  be  rendered  rain  by  her  re- 
marks; but  I  am  too  conscious  of  my  own  unworthi- 
ness ^" 

"  Ob,  most  becoming  humility!'*  interrupted  the  volu- 
ble De  Menai.  "  But  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  my 
lord.  Yon  bevy  of  fair  dames,  who  claim  the  privilege 
of  former  friendship,  are  already  viewing  me  with  enri- 
ous  eyes;  and  my  royal  mistress  looks  too  as  if  she 
would  reproach  me  for  monopolizing.  I  must  go  to 
her  majesty,  or  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  a  lesson  on  co* 
quetry.** 

'*  A  lesson  which  wad  be  swly  thrown  away,  I  ween," 
said  an  ancient  lady,  who  had  overheard  the  conclusion 
of  the  sprightly  Frenchwoman's  remark,  as  she  tripped 
away  to  approach  the  queen.  "  It  is  pity,**  added  the 
old  lady,  '*  that  our  royal  mistress  bestows  sa  much  of  her 
confidence  on  such  light  and  feckless  dames.^ 

Lennox  recognised  in  the  starch  and  sour  dame  who 
uttered  this,  the  mother  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends  and 
warmest  adherents,  and  without  noticing  her  censure  of 
De  Menai  and  the  queen,  he  addressed  her  with  cor- 
diality and  respect. 

"  Ye're  right  welcome  to  your  native  land,  my  lord,** 
she  replied,  with  warmth :  ^'but  ye  are  come  to  tread  a 
slippery  path,  and  ye  maun  beware  that  ye  do  not  meet 
a  fall.  There  are  eyes  upon  you,  even  at  this  minute, 
and  in  this  presence,  which  regard  ye  with  a  serpent's 
glance." 
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"  I  on  not  oonscions  how  I  can  deserve  enmityi  niadam/' 
Teplied  Lennox.  **  An  obscure,  humble  individual  like 
myself*  may  surely  be  allowed——" 

**  Na,  naP  interrupted  the  old  lady,  '*ye  are  na  hum- 
ble and  obscure;  but  mark  well  what  I  say,  ye  have 
enemies,  and  the  worst  enemies,  those  who  will  smile  in 
yoor  face,  and  stab  ye  when  ye  turn  in  the  back.*' 

**  Surely,  madam,  you  mistake ;  that  is  not  the  clia^ 
mcteristic  of  my  countrymen.^  I 

"  And  are  ye  surrounded  by  none  but  your  country- 
men V*  returned  the  pertinacious  old  lady.  "  Waes  me ! 
the  time  is  past  since  Scots  were  the  rulers  of  Scotland; 
but  the  day  will  come  again,  fear  ye  not— the  day  will 
come  itgain." 

^  I  hope  so,"  returned  Lennox ;  ''  but  at  present, 
madam^  we  wOl  dismiss  these  serious  thoughts.  I  am 
too  happy  in, being  restored  to  my  friends  to  indulge 
gloomy  contemplations.'^ 

The  sound  of  music  from  the  adjoining  room  seconded 
his  assumed  gaiety,  and  he  passed  on  to  pay  his  compli- 
ments to  others,  whom  he  recognized  among  the  gay 
gronp.** 

Gradually  the  sombre  and  suspicious  looks  with  which 
Lennox  had  been  regarded  relaxed.  The  attentions 
which  he  equaOy  distributed  were  received  with  an  ap- 
pearance at  least  of  cordiality,  by  some  whose  coldness 
had  at  first  been  most  remarkable.  The  queen's  favours 
and  attentions  bore  no  appearance  of  partiality,  and  all 
was  gaiety  and  freedom ;  yet  Lennox,  as  his  eyes  wan- 
dered from  one  fair  face  to  another,  sighed  in  secret  at 
the  recollection  of  her  whose  beauty  had  first  attracted 
his  eyes  in  the  same  circle,  and  whose  virtues  had  after- 
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wards  taught  him  to  look  with  more  than  indiflfer^ncey 
with  contempt,  on  the  light  and  frivolous  brings  with 
whom  she  was  associated. 

Not  uofrequently,  indeed,  was  Bfargaret  still  more  for- 
cibly recalled  to  his  memory  by  the  railleiy  of  those  with 
whom  he  conversed,  who  faUed  not  to  attribute  the  mo- 
ments of  lassitude  and  absence  which  he  could  not  help 
occasionally  betraying,  to  his  regrets  for  the  princess, 
whom  all  seemed  to  consider  as  his  acknowledged  love. 

Hitherto  Lord  Leniiox  had  parried  these  attacks  with 
tolerable  grace-— he  had  not  considered  himself  bound 
by  any  remarks  that  were  i^ade,  to  acknowledge  the  mor- 
tifying fact,  that  the  princess  had  deserted  him ;  and  he 
had  cautioned  his  friend,  Lord  Beauvus,  to  be  silent  on 
the  subject,  wbhing,  if  possible,  to  conceal  it  until  the 
intelligence  shoqld  regularly  arrive  from  the  countess 
his  mother. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  however,  the  queen, 
who  at  first  had  contented  herself  urith  a  cold  enquiry 
after  the  hea}th  of  the  princess,  became  apparently  more 
ipterested  on  h^r  account  She  took  several  opportu- 
nities of  introducing  her  name;  and  at  length  discovoringi 
af  she  said,  his  reluctance  to  speak  of  her,  her  majesty 
observed :  *'  There  is  sooie  mystery,  my  lord,  I  suspect, 
respecting  the  princess^  that  I  am  not  thought  worthy  to 
be  trusted.  Margaret,  indeed,  has  never  appeared  to 
think  us  worthy  of  her  confidence ;  yet  no  one  could  be 
more  truly  anxious  for  her  jvelfare  than  ourself.  Un* 
fortunately  the  princess'^  strong  attachments  to  those 
who  have  been  the  foes  of  Spotlands  and  who  are  even 
now  scarcely  confirmed  her  friends,  has  been  too  promi- 
nent to  allow  her  to  feel  as  became  so  near  an  alKanoe  of 
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onnd^  The  princess  has  imbibed  too  many  English 
prejudices,  and  formed  too  many  Englbh  attachments  to 
harmonize  cordially  with  us/* 

Lemioz  coloured  and  bit  his  lips.  **  It  is  fortunate, 
madams'*  he  observed,  '^  that  the  peace  between  this 
country  and  England  will  now  allow  her  highness  to  in- 
dulge those  predilections  without  blame  or  control 
Early  attachments  certdnly  must  have  some  influence  on 
a  mind  like  hers,  and  gratitude  must,  of  course,  ha?e  im- 
pelled her,  independent  of  her  affinity  to  the  English 
monarch,  to  have  mourned  the  unhappy  divisions  between 
this  country  and  England ;  yet  I  had  hoped,  that  the  ties 
she  had  formed  here,  the  respect  and  affection  which  she 
bad  inspired,  would-^—  But  it  is  all  over  T  he  added, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

The  queen  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  extreme  as- 
tomshment.  **  What  am  I  to  infer  from  those  words,  my 
lord?^  she  demanded.  **  Has  the  Princess  Margaret—— 
But  this  is  not  a  time  or  place  to  require  or  receive  an  ex- 
planation,'' she  contmued,  observing  that  the  attention 
of  several,  who  were  near  her  chair,  were  fixed  on  her 
and  the  earl.  "Let  me  see  you  to-morrow  at  your  earliest 
Jeisure,  and  do  not  suppose  that  absence  has  lessened  the 
interest  we  feel  in  aught  that  concerns  either  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  or  the  Princess  Margaret.'^ 

Lennox  bowed  and  retired.  His  mind  was  now  too 
much  unhinged  to  preserve  even  the  appearance  of 
gaiety  and  unconcern  which  he  had  assumed,  and  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  chamber  he  sought  refuge  from  the 
light  and  frivolous  mirth  which  wearied  and  detracted 
his  mind,  without  dissipating  the  feelings  of  regret  and 
sorrow  which  oppressed  it 
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On  entering  his  chamber  he  foand  that  a  messenger 
from  his  mother  awaked  him^  and  with  eager  haste  he 
tore  the  seal  of  the  despatches  she  had  sent. 

Impatiently  his  eye  glanced  oirer  the  long,  weD-written 
page,  to  discover  the  name  of  Margaret;  but  it  was  not 
till  she  had  exhausted  all  her  admonitions  and  advice^ 
that  the  countess  alluded  to  the  flight  of  her  ward,  and 
then  she  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  was  an  event  she  had  antici- 
pated, rather  than  one  she  had  been  surprised  at.  She 
had  taken  no  pains,  it  appeared,  to  ascertain  how  the 
princess  had  carried  her  design  into  execution,  for  the 
letter  which  the  latter  bad  left  behind  her  had  relieved 
all  fears  for  her  safety,  and  convinced  her  (the  countess) 
that  the  plan  had  been  long  meditated,  and  was  not  has- 
tily carried  into  execution. 

'*  It  is  plain,  indeed,"  continued  the  writer,  **  that  some 
communication,  of  which  I  had  not  the  most  distant  sus- 
picion, had  long  been  kept  up  by  the  princess.  I  have 
learned  that  a  stranger  of  noble  appearance  has  been  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle  for  some  weeks,  seclud- 
ing himself  under  the  roofof  amean  cottage,  and  care* 
fully  avoiding  all  observation.  With  this  man  I  think  it 
is  certain  that  the  princess  quitted  the  castle,  as  he  disap- 
peared  that  night,  after  receiving  a  visit  from  one  whom  I 
judge,  by  the  description  given,  to  have  been  Ferdinand, 
the  page  whom  you  recommended  to  the  service  of  the 
princess;  and  whom,  if  I  augur  rightly,  is  a  most  pre- 
sumptuous, deceitfid  knave,  and  will  but  ill  repay  die  con- 
fidence Margaret  has  admitted  lum  to.  I  had  forgotten 
to  say,  that  she  has  made  him  one  of  the  companions  of 
her  journey ;  and  right  glad  am  I  that  she  has  done  so, 
as  1  had,  from  bis  silence  and  apparent  prudence  beyond 
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his  years,  been  induced  to  put  great  trust  inliim;  and 
should,  perhaps,  had  he  abided  here,  hare  had  cause  to 
repent  it**' 

The  remainder  of  the  epistle  was  devoted  to  advice, 
which  the  earl  felt  it  much  easier  for  his  mother  to  giv« 
than  for  him  to  follow,  and  he  accordingly  passed  it  over 
with  indifierence^  and  returned  to  the  statement  the 
countess  had  given  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  her 
ward's  disappearance.  There  was  nothing  in  the  ac« 
count  that  could  invalidate  that-  which  the  page  had 
given,  except  the  remark  that  the  latter,  it  was  suspect- 
ed, had  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  stranger, 
and  which  he  now  summoned  Ferdinand  to  account  for. 
A  stight  blush  was  apparent  on  the  dark  cheek  of  the 
youth,  as  he  refdied,  it  was  imposstUe  for  him  to  imagine 
how  such  an  impression  could  have  arisen  in  the  coun- 
tesses mind ;  but  certain  it  was,  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
person  spoken  of,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  the  princess  and  her  companions  was,  he 
thought,  quite  suflScient  proof  that  he  had  not  been  a 
wilEng  participator  in  the  affiiir. 

The  earfs  penetrating  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  face. 
There  was  an  expression  of  confusion  which  seemed  to 
him  inconsistent  with  his  words;  and  vexed  and  dissatis- 
fied, he  turned  agun  to  the  letter,  observing,  that  it  was 
strange  that  the  countess  not  only  spoke  of  the  apparent 
certainty  that  he  (the  page)  was  the  person  who  had 
been  observed  to  visit  the  stranger  at  the  cottage ;  but 
likewise  aQuded  to  other  instances  of  improper  conduct 
which  seemed  to  have  recently  been  made  known  to 
her. 

**  You  are  accused  of  presumption,  young  man,**  he 
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continned,  regarding  him  with  a  fixed  look,  as  he  bent 
his  downcast  eyes  to  the  earth. 

**  Presumption  !**  repeated  the  page,  raising  his  head, 
whOe  his  dark  eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire;  but  as  if  im* 
mediately  recollecting  himself  he  again  bent  down  his 
head,  aToiding  Lennox's  keen  glance,  and  assuming  an 
attitude  of  the  deepest  humility :  "  pardon  me,  my  lord, 
but  the  accusation  is  so  new  to  me,  and  so  undeserved, 
that  I  could  not  help  repeating  the  word ;  but  to  whom, 
my  lord,  or  how  hare  I  been  presumptuous?'' 

^60  your  way,  boy!"  said  the  earl,  peenshly.  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  condemn  you;  you  best  know  whether  you 
deserve  the  imputation  that  has  been  thrown  upon  yov.^ 
The  page  stood  for  a  moment,  as  if  heritatiog  whether 
he  should  ofifer  some  other  plea  in  his  own  defence;  but 
the  earl  seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten  his  presence^ 
Widi  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  he  leaned  on  the 
table  that  stood  by  his  nde,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
moon,  which  shone  brilliantly  through  the  long  narrow 
easement ;  the  waving  plumes  which  decorated  his  hat 
fell  carelessly  over  his  fine  profile,  and  Ferdinand,  as  he 
gased  intendy  at  him,  fancied  he  saw  the  big  tear-drops 
swelling  in  his  eyes. 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  the  bosom  of  the  youthful 
page.  He  had  known  the  misery  of  disappointed  lore, 
and  he  could  well  interpret  the  feelings  that  swelled  in 
Lennoxes  heart  at  this  moment. 

The  earl  started !  ''  Why  do  you  linger  heref  boy  V* 
he  angrily  exclaimed. 

**  You  did  not  disnuss  me.  my  lord,'^  returned  the 
youth,  in  a  faltering  tone ;  "  and  I  thought  you  might 
have  some  further  commands  for  me.    I  have  learned 
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the  ballad  periecdyi  that  your  lordship  commended  so 
highly  to-— to— -9  when  your  lordship  was  at  Lennox 
castle,  and  whkh  I  then  could  only  imperfectly  sing— it 
is  the  romance  of  **  The  Lady  of  Beauty,  the  fair 
Agnes/* 

**  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  music,  my  good  youth,** 
returned  the  earl,  in  a  gentle  tone ;  **  yet,  neTertheleas, 
tliou  mayst  sing  it  if  it  is  a  tragic  strain ;  it  will  harmo- 
nize well  with  my  sad  thoughts/' 

The  page  sighed  again,  and  after  a  shorty  melancholy 
sjrmphony,  commenced  his  strain. 

The  hfdj  of  Betoty  cmnt  §otA  In  hm  prfda, 

A  tnin  of  gay  nnttm  around  her  doth  ride; 

But  ihe  marks  not  thehr  glances,  she  hean  not  their  sighs, 

For  grief  swells  her  bosom  and  tears  dim  her  eyes. 

The  Lady  of  Beanty  hadi  riches  and  land. 
And  yonder  prond  castle  is  hen  at  command; 
For  its  locd  is  her  suitor,  yet  vainly  he  sighs, 
For  grief  swells  her  bosom  and  tears  dim  her  eyes. 

The  Lady  of  Beauty,  she  glances  around ; 
But  the  form  her  eye  seeks  is  not  there  to  be  found. 
Ah,  no!  in  despair,  from  her  presence  he  flies. 
While  grief  rends  her  bosom  and  tears  fill  her  eyes. 

The  Lady  of  Beauty  hath  firowD*d  on  the  youth ; 
For  no  riches  had  he  but  his  love  and  his  truth. 


A  loud  scream  startled  Lennox  from  the  pensive  reve- 
rie into  wnich  he  had  been  lulled  by  the  sweet  and 
plaintive  notes  of  the  page,  from  whose  hand  the  instru- 
ment, with  which  he  had  accompanied  his  voice,  dropped 
6.  8 
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in  terror  on  the  ground,  while  tbfe  earl  flew  to  the  door 
of  an  adjoining  rooniy  from  which  the  sound  had  pro- 
ceeded. It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  force  an  entrance:  it  was  strongly  secured  inside; 
and  though  he  loudly  demanded  entrance,  and  repeatedly 
called  for  an  explanation  of  the  cry  that  had  disturbed 
him,  no  answer  was  returned  to  his  enquiries. 

"  Is  there  no  other  ^ay  of  gaining  access  to  this  apart- 
ment V*  he  exdauned  to  the  page,  who  still  stood  gazing 
as  if  stupified  with  astonishment  "  It  may  be  some  un- 
fortunate person  who  requires  immediate  assistance. 
But  that  it  appears  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  credi- 
bility, I  could  have  fancied  that  I  heard  my  own  name 
pronounced,  and  that  by  a  voice  but  too  w^ell  known  to 


me. 


"  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  my  lord,  that  it  was  so,*' 
replied  the  page,  who  seemed  in  a  moment  to  recover 
his  calmness  and  recollection.  ''  That  door,  I  was  in- 
formed, when  I  first  entered  this  chamber,  led  to  a  pas- 
sage which,  by  many  intricate  windings,  communicates 
with  the  apartments  assigned  to  the  females  attendant 
on  the  queen.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  have 
been  led  by  curiosity,  or  perhaps  the  sound  of  music 
at  this  late  hour,  to  approach  the  door;  and  a  thousand 
trivial  circumstances  may  have  occasioned  the  scream, 
which  I  acknowledge  at  first  alarmed  me.  They  may 
have  even  done  it  from  the  spirit  of  frolic,  supposing 
that  I  was  alone  in  the  chamber;  and  indeed  I  acknow- 
ledge," he  added,  "  casting  down  his  eyes  with  a  blush 
and  a  smile,  that  a  very  pretty  damsel,  who  rallied  me 
on  my  preferring  to  retire  to  the  gloom  of  this  apart- 
ment to  remaining  among  the  crowd  in  the  anti-room, 
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threatened  me  with  the  visitation  of  a  ghost  if  I  should 
perabt  in  my  unsocial  disposition.'* 

LennoZy  satisfied  with  the  youth's  explanation,  but 
vexed,  and  ashamed  that  so  trifling  a  cause  should  have 
excited  such  agitation  in  his  mind,  returned  to  his  seat, 
and  dismissed  the  page,  in  spite  of  his  evident  reluc- 
tance to  leave  him,  to  that  repose  which  he  in  vain 
sought  for  himself. 


CHAPTER    X. 


Care,  who  clings 
Round  aU,  aecms  loosening  now  her  snake-like  fold- 
New  hope  springs  upward. — Avon. 

While  the  earl  was  thus  at  one  moment  mourning  over 
the  fate  of  his  still  beloved  Margaret,  and  the  next  exe- 
cradng  her  perfidy  and  deception,  the  princess  was  pur- 
suing her  forced  journey,  under  the  escort  of  one  who 
became  every  hour  more  strongly  the  object  of  her  sus- 
picion  and  fear. 

Every  hour,  indeed,  seemed  to  increase  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Chevalier,  who  with  the  sense  of  security 
seemed  to  combine  the  prospect  of  future  advantages. 
His  attentions  were  no  longer  merely  those  of  a  careful 
guide,  anxious  for  the  accommodation  as  well  as  safety 
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of  hb  charge,  but  the  tender  care  of  a  lorer,  who 
feared  **  that  e'en  the  winds  of  heaven  should  Tisit 
her  cheek  too  roughly;**  hut  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
tried  to  induce  her  to  listen  or  reply  to  his  passionate 
professions  of  his  devotedness  to  her  serriccy  or  his 
assurances  that  every  pleasure  and  happiness  that  could 
be  procured  should  attend  her,  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  irksome  journey.  To  all  these,  Margaret  only  re- 
plied by  coolly  requiring  her  liberty. 

*'  Alas!  lady,^  replied  the  young  man,  **  that  is  the 
only  boon  that  you  could  ask,  within  the  power  of  man 
to  grant,  that  I  am  compelled  to  refuse.  I  dare  not  let 
you  return  to  your  friends,  for  the  sake  of  those  whose 
service  I  have  sworn  to  perform ;  and  I  dare  not  for 
my  own  sake,  since,  were  I  to  lose  sight  of  you,  I  should 
indeed  lose  all  hope  of  happiness.^ 

**  Pardon  me,**  returned  the  princess,  **  I  see  not 
how  your  happiness  or  misery  can  be  influenced  by  me. 
Mine  indeed  seems,  by  some  strange  fatality,  to  be 
thrown  into  your  hands,  and  a  generous  use  you  appear 
inclined  to  make  of  it !  You  have,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  vilest  treachery,  trepanned  me  into  your  power; 
and  now  you  insult  me  by  talking  of  the  happiness  you 
have  the  means  of  conferring  on  me.  Yes,  such  hap- 
piness as  the  poor  bird  may  be  said  to  derive  from  the 
gilded  cage,  for  which  he  exchanges  his  native  fields 
and  groves.** 

'*  Ah !  my  lady,  the  case  will  not  hold,*'  returned  the 
Chevalier:  ''the  bird  is  held  in  bondage  only  for  the 
pleasure  its  captivity  affbvds  to  its  owners,  but  I  only 
seek  your  own  good.  You  know  not,  madam,*'  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  more  earnest  and  serious  tone,  **  the  dan* 
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gen  from  which  you  are,  in  all  prohabilitji  rescued  by 
that  which  you  now  consider  an  evil.'^ 

**  You  are  singularly  kind  then,  certainly^  considering 
that  you  are  a  perfect  stranger,  to  be  so  interested  for 
me  as  to  incur  all  this  toil  and  charge  for  my  serricei 
but  you  will  forgive  me  for  doubting  the  imaginary  dan- 
gers which  you  speak  of-— the  present  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  engage  my  attention.*' 

The  young  man  seemed  abashed  at  the  cool,  delibe- 
rate manner  in  which  she  spake,  and  for  some  time  he 
continued  silent. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  third  day  since  they  had 
quitted  the  castle,  rescing  during  the  hours  of  broad 
daylight  in  some  obscure  cottage,  and  at  night  pro. 
ceeding  towards  the  place  of  their  destination  by  th : 
most  retired  and  unfrequented  paths.  During  all  this 
time  Margaret  had  never  seen  a  single  human  being 
whose  interference  she  considered  could  have  availed 
her*  The  poor,  half-naked  inhabitants  of  the  cottages, 
in  which  she  reposed  during  the  day,  were  too  insig. 
nificant  to  oppose  her  guards,  even  if  she  could  have 
succeeded  in  interesting  them  in  her  favour.  But  the 
watchfulness  of  the  principal  of  thie  party  effectually 
prevented  her  making  the  attempt;  for  he  took  care 
that  none,  except  once  or  twice  an  aged  female,  who 
was  rendered  incapable  from  infirmity  and  years,  of 
even  comprehending  any  thing  beyond  the  most  trifling 
commands,  should  approach  them;  and  the  rooms  which 
were  appropriated  to  their  use  were  always  so  situated, 
that  they  could  scarcely  move  without  his  being  aware 
of  it. 

The  good  intelligence,  however,  which  had  been  esta- 
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blished  between  Edith  and  Galbraith  improved  every 
hour;  while  his  resentment,  and  the  consequent  desire 
of  revenge,  which  the  haughtiness  of  the  young  Cheva* 
lier  had  raised  in  the  bosom  of  the  latter,  increased  in 
proportion. 

He  had  several  times  sharply  reprimanded  him  for  his 
loquacity,  when  he  had  heard  him  conversing  with  his 
companion,  who  often  led  him  to  deserve  the  rebuke,  by 
asking  questions  respecting  hb  former  life,  and  which 
he  took  too  much  pleasure  in  answering  to  be  able  to 
resbt  the  temptation. 

It  was  some  time  before  Edith  gained  courage  to 
press  the  subject  which  dwelt  nearest  her  heart,  but  at 
length  she  ventured  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  his 
assisting  her  mistress  and  herself  to  escape. 

"  It  would  be  doing  yourself  a  good  turn.  Master 
Galbraith,^  she  observed,  "  as  well  as  my  lady,  for  she 
would  never  forget  the  kindness;  and  if  she  should 
reach  England,  as  she  wishes,  it  would  be  in  her  power 
to  recommend  you  to  the  service  of  the  king.  And  who 
knows.  Master  Ghilbraith,  but  you  might  be  made  an 
esquire  of  the  body,  or  some  great  officer  of  state  !'* 

*'  As  for  reaching  England,  Mistress  Edith,^  replied 
Galbraith,  shaking  his  head,  **  I  fear  me  there  would  be 
little  good  in  attempting  it  without  further  knowledge 
or  assistance  than  we  have  at  present;  but  it  is  but  one 
day's  journey  from  hence  to  Edinburgh,  and  if  we  could 
reach  that  city,  we  should  be  secure  of  protection.** 

**  I  care  not  whither  we  went,"  returned  Edith,  *'  so 
that  we  could  escape  from  those  who  would  compel  us 
to  go  we  know  not  where,  nor  for  what  purpose.  But 
perhaps.  Master  Galbraith,  you  are  better  informed: 
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you  know,  of  course,  for  what  purpose  our  enemies 
have  thus  entrapped  us,  and  where  they  intend  to  coin 
▼ey  us." 

"  I  know  nothing  indeed,  Mistress  Edith,**  he  replied, 
**  further  than  that  I  have  been  engaged  to  accompany  the 
Chevalier  to  any  sea-port  from  which  he  might  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  embark  for  France ;  and  that  I  was  to  receive 
a  handsome  compensation  for  my  services,  the  which  I 
shall  of  course  lose  if  I  fail  in  complying  with  my  en- 
gagement.^ 

**  Not  so,^  replied  Edith,  hastily,  '*  the  princess  would, 
I  am  sure,  more  than  compensate  you  for  any  loss  of  that 
kind/' 

^  I  win  tell  you,"  replied  Galbruth,  after  a  long  pause: 
^  I  foresee  it  will  be  impossible  to  separate  the  princess 
from  her  watchful  guard  by  stratagem,  and  to  attempt  to 
use  force  would  be  madness,  where  there  are  two  opposed 
to  one ;  for  I  am  well  aware  Dugald  would  not  espouse 
our  cause  for  any  inducement  that  could  be  offered, 
both  because  he  has  strong  motives  for  wishing  to  quit 
bis  native  country,  and  that  he  entertains  hopes  of  ob« 
taining  a  reward,  which  I  dare  say  Mistress  Edith  can 
comprehend  without  my  explaining  it,  when  she  recollects 
what  has  already  passed  between  herself  and  him.** 

"  The  wretch !"  exclaimed  Edith,  shuddering,  "  he 

dares  not  surely  presume But  you  will  not — ^you 

will  protect  me,  Galbraith.  Only  free  me  from  his  power, 
and  rely  on  my  eternal  gratitude.  I  have  friends,  friends 
who  will  most  cheerfully  reward  you;  and  I  will  pray  foi 
you  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life. 

^  Hush !  hush !  you  will  ruin  all,''  whispered  Galbraith. 
**  See  you  not  that  he  is  abready  skickening  his  pace,  to 
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suable  him  to  lialen  to  you?  But  if  you  wOl  be  guidM 
by  me,  another  hour  shall  not  pass  away  without  your 
being  relieTed  from  your  fears.  I  have  already  told  youi 
it  will  be  impossible  to  eflfeet  the  escape  of  your  mistress; 
but  it  will  be  easy,  if  you  will  trust  yourself  to  my  gnid* 
ance,  to  gun  our  freedom,  and  the  moment  we  can  reach 
Edinburgh  we  may  take  proper  measures  to  pursue  and 
intercept  the  other  party  before  they  can  embark.  The 
£arl  of  Lennox  has  sufficient  power  and  interest  to  ac- 
complish thb,  even  had  the  princess  no  other  friends  in  the 
Scottish  court;  but  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  who  wiD 
eagerly  step  forward  to  resent  the  insult  offered  by  a  ib* 
reigner  to  a  native  princess  of  the  royal  blood,  one  too  so 
admired  and  esteemed  as  the  Princess  Margaret." 

Edith^s  heart  sunk  at  the  thought  of  deserting  her 
lady,  ^nd  that  too  at  a  time  when  her  presence  was  so 
necessary.  For  a  moment  she  firmly  resolved  that  no 
selfish  fears  should  induce  her  to  accede  to  such  a  pro- 
posal,  and  she  was  about  to  utter  a  decided  refusal ;  but 
Dugald  having  waited  until  they  came  up,  addressed  her 
in  a  tone  of  insolent  familiarity,  which  sounded  in  her 
ears  as  a  full  confirmation  of  all  her  companion  had  as- 
serted, and  at  once  effaced  every  thought  from  her  mind 
but  that  of  self-preservation. 

'^  Ye  seem  to  be  in  no  varra  great  haste  to  reach  the 
end  of  your  journey,  Mistress  Edith,*'  he  observed,  "  or 
ye  wad  na  be  sa  fond  to  detain  yere  felbw  tra%*ellers, 
jogging  alang  at  sic  a  smooth  pace.  I  dinna  wonder 
that  Galbraith  sud  be  unwilling  to  get  out  o'  the  snail's 
pace  his  beast  gaes  at,  whiles  he  is  listening  to  the  music 
o'  yere  pretty  voice;  but  I  do  wonder  how  he  has  sa 
quickly  found  the  secret  to  win  ye  ower  to  his  side,  after 
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Iwi^iig  treated  ye  sa  roughly,  as  to  make  ye  aVnosI  wiL 
fing  rather  to  trust  yeresel  wi  loe,  much  as  ye  despise 
me.  I  wish  from  my  soul  he  wud  teach  me  as  ready  a 
way  to  win  yere  favour;  but,  perhaps,  a  longer  acquaint- 
ance will  make  us  better  friendsi  so  I'll  e^en  trust  to  time. 
It  will  fit  to  my  lot,  by  and  bye,  to  try  to  entertain  ye.** 

Eldith  made  no  replyi  but  she  inwardly  determined 
that  it  should  not  be  her  fault  if  he  ever  gained  the 
opportunity  on  which  he  seemed  to  redion  so  much;  and 
the  first  moment  that  occurred  of  unobserved  communi- 
catkin  with  Galbraith,  she  expressed  to  him  her  firm  de- 
termination to  adopt  any  project  that  he  might  propose, 
to  escape  from  the  fate  that  threatened  her. 

**  You  have  nothing  to  do,  then,"  he  replied,  in  the 
same  tone,  ^'  but  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  package 
you  bear  with  you,  and  to  keep  your  seat  firmly,  when  I 
give  spur  to  the  animal  that  bears  us,  at  the  moment  of 
signal." 

Edith  promised  to  obey  his  directions,  and,  agreably 
to  the  first,  she  threw  away  the  bundle  containing  her 
own  and  her  mistress's  apparel,  which  she  had  carried 
on  her  knee,  into  a  small  rivulet  which  they  were  pass- 
ing, though  it  was  with  considerable  reluctance  she  sub- 
mitted to  a  sacrifice  of  which  she  could  not  comprehend 
any  beneficial  result 

**  Now  be  ready  to  second  what  I  shall  say,^  observed 
her  wily  companion.  Edith  promised,  and  they  rode 
on  for  some  time  in  silence,  Galbraith  taking  care  to  keep 
up  so  close  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  that  the  latter 
could  easily  overhear  him  when  he  spoke. 

**  I  cannot  help  it.  Mistress  Edith,^  he  at  length  ex- 
claimed, as  if  in  reply  to  some  observation  of  hers.  **  I 
7.  T 
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am  sure  it  was  not  my  fault  if  you  have  lost  it  I  havC! 
travelled  at  as  easy  a  pace  as  I  could  to  accommodate 
you,  and  you  should  hare  been  more  careful  of  your 
charge :  as  to  the  money  you  say  there  was  in  it,  never 
mind  the  loss,  you  will  have  no  occasion  for  mon^ 
under  the  protection  of  our  noble  master,  who  will  pro- 
vide you  every  thing  you  want  at  free  cost*' 

*'  What  have  ye  lost,  Mistress  Edith  ?^  enquired  Di»- 
gald,  reining  in  his  horse,  and  eagerly  catching  at  the 
bait  the  moment  mmiey  was  mentioned. 

"  I  have  dropped  the  parcel  which  I  carried,"*  returned 
Edith,  readily  comprehending  the  part  she  was  to  play ; 
*^  and  I  know  not  how  I  am  to  answer  it  to  my  nustress, 
for  besides  that  it  contains  her  necessary  appard,  there 
is  a  sum  m  gold,  I  know  not  how  much.^ 

**  How  long  is  it  since  ye  missed  it?**  enquired  Da- 
gald,  eagerly,  *^  perhaps  I  might  regain  it  for  ye.  The 
road  is  na  sae  murk  but  that  I  could  see  it,"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  wistfully  back,  as  if  calculating  the  pro- 
bability. ' 

"  It  iis  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  she  had  it  safe," 
replied  Galbraith,  **  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you 
find  it  not  many  yards  distant  I  would  go  back  myself 
but  that  the  Chevalier  is  already  dissatisfied  with  me, 
and  would  perhaps  attribute  blame  to  me ;  though  I  know 
not  why  I  should  be  answerable  for  the  carelessness  of  a 
silly  woman.  Besides,  I  could  not  ride  fast  enough  not 
to  detain  him  till  I  came  up  again ;  so  it  may  e'*en  go  to 
the  devil  for  me.** 

**  I  will  be  back  before  he  has  missed  me,^  said  DugaU, 
observing  that  the  principal  of  their  party  was  consider- 
ably advanced  before  them.    He  set  spurs  to  his  horse 
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as  be  spoke,  and  galloped  hastily  down  the  road  they 
hadoome. 

"  Now  will  be  our  time,**  observed  Galbraitb,  to  the 
trembling  Eklith.  **  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Cheva- 
lier, encumbered  as  he  is,  to  pursue  us  ;  only  keep  your 
seat  firmly  and  do  not  speak,  we  shall  in  a  few  minutes 
eome  to  the  spot  where  we  can  quit  our  present  path, 
and  once  out  of  sight,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  as- 
certain the  route  we  have  taken.'* 

Edith's  tremor  increased ;  but  she  resolved  implicitly 
to  follow  his  directions,  and  in  another  instant  they  ar- 
rived at  the  edge  of  a  dark  and  thick  forest,  through 
which  she  could  easily  discover  several  roads  branched 
off  in  di&erent  directions. 

The  Chevalier  went  on,  without  pausing,  in  a  straight 
line,  from  the  road  they  had  been  travelling ;  while  Gd- 
braith,  who  had  been  gradually  slackening  his  pace,  to 
let  him  get  still  further  a-head,  suddenly  urging  his 
horse  to  his  utmost  speed,  darted  down  a  narrow  path 
which  led  to  the  left,  and  had  proceeded  a  considerable 
distance  before  they  heard  the  voice  of  their  conductor 
calling  loudly  on  Dugald  and  Galbraith  to  come  on.*' 

Galbraith,  however,  relaxed  not  his  speed:  the  green 
swazd  over  which  they  were  bounding  rendered  it 
impossible  ithat  the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet  could  be- 
tray the  path  he  had  taken;  and  Edith,  as  the  sound  of 
his  Toice  became  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance, 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  security. 

^  He  has  gone  back  to  seek  us,"  observed  Galbraith, 
pausing  a  moment  to  recover  breath :  *<  Dugald  will,  I 
know,  not  very  soon  relinquish  his  search  for  the  money 
and  it  will  be  some  minutes  ere  he  will  discover  that 
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ire  are  not  with  bim,  and  by  that  time  we  shall  be  ool 
of  the  reach  of  their  united  efforts  to  discover  which 
road  we  have  taken.** 

He  plungedj  as  he  spoke,  still  deeper  into  die  intii* 
cate  windings  of  the  forest;  and  Edith,  as  the  way 
became  at  erery  step  darker  and  more  impenetrable  to 
obsenrationi  felt  a  new  fear  assail  her. 

**  Are  you  sure  that  you  can  find  your  way  out  of 
this  dismal  place,  Galbraith?"  she  demoded,  as  she 
ching  still  closer  to  biro,  and,  by  bis  direction,  bent  down 
almost  to  the  saddle,  to  avoid  the  o?erhanging  branches 
that  obstructed  their  way. 

'*It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  indebted  to  this 
path  for  security,  Mistress  Edith,"  he  replied:  ^ be  not 
alarmed;  I  would  not  peril  your  safety  by  hazarding 
any  danger  for  which  I  was  unprepared.  The  inoon^ 
yenience  you  now  snfier  will  speedily  terminate:  even 
pow  I  can  see  a  glimpse  of  light,  which  shows  we  are 
near  emerging  from  this  darkness  into  a  better  and 
more  beaten  road.^ 

Edith's  fears  were  for  a  while  quieted;  but  still  the 
way  became  darker  and  more  intricate;  the  o?erhanging 
boughs  bent  down  till  it  was  impossible  to  force  their 
way  beneath  them;  and  Galbraith,  after  uttering  several 
impatient  exclamations,  was  at  length  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  mistaken  the  road,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  Eldith  to  dismount,  iHitil  they 
could  regain  a  more  open  path. 

The  feeling  of  security  from  danger  which  had 
hitherto  enabled  the  poor  girl  to  bear,  with  a  patience 
and  fortitude  very  unusual  to  her,  the  incouTcnience  and 
fatigue  she  had  suffered,  vanished  at  once  at  this  de* 
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Ifilaration ;  and  when  Galbmth  having  himsdf  alightedi 
Kfted  her  from  her  seat  in  his  arms,  she  sank  upon  the 
earth  utterly  exhausted,  and  dedared  her  utter  inability 
to  proceed  a  step  further. 

GaUiraith  at  first  attempted  to  soothe  and  persuade 
her;  but  Bdith  was  deaf  to  all  he  uttered,  and  she  con- 
tmued  to  weep  and  wring  her  hands  as  she  sat,  until  at 
length  hb  patience  became  completely  exhausted,  and 
in  a  rough  tone  he  observed:  *'  If  ye  are  determined  to 
stay  here  and  die  then.  Mistress  Edith,  it  were  as  well 
I  left  ye  at  once.  Every  moment  that  I  waste  here  is 
precious;  for  if  I  reach  not  Edinburgh  as  speedily  as 
possible,  the  Frenchman  will  have  embarked  with  your 
mistreas^  and  all  that  I  have  done  for  her  service  will  be 
of  no  a%'ail  either  to  her  or  myself,  except  to  deprive  me 
of  my  hard-earned  gains.^ 

'*  My  dear,  dear  lady!**  exclaimed  Edith,  redoubling 
her  tears  and  lamentations;  "  what  will  she  think  of  me, 
for  so  cruelly  deserting  her!** 

**  She  will  think  of  you  as  you  deserve,^  replied  Gal- 
braitb,  angrily,  "  if  you  will  not  make  an  efibrt  to  per- 
severe in  our  attempt  to  save  her;  and  her  gratitude  will 
be  proportionate  if  we  succeed,  and  she  learns  what  you 
have  suffered  and  overcome  for  her  sake.^ 

The  last  argument  prevailed ;  Edith^s  spirits  seemed 
suddenly  reanimated;  she  suffered  her  companion  to 
raise  her  from  the  earth,  and,  with  less  difficulty  than 
eould  have  been  anticipated  from  her  previous  declara- 
tions, they  proceeded  on  their  melancholy  journey,  Gal- 
btaith  still  persisting  that  they  were  in  a  right  direction, 
though  the  path  was  rendered  difficult  by  its  being  less 
frequented  than  formerly,  and  therefore  neglected. 

**  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  in  a  short  time,  if  we  reacii 
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the  spot  I  expect  to  see,  and  which  will  convinoe  me 
that  I  am  not  wrong." 

A  bright  gleam  of  moonlight  at  this  moment  glad- 
dened the  eyes  of  the  weary  Edith,  and  showed  her  that 
the  path  they  were  traTcrsing  emerged  at  no  great  dis- 
tance into  an  open  country,  which  was  now  sufficiently 
lighted  by  the  luminary  of  night  to  render  their  road  no 
longer  unoertaiB. 

**Ah!  here  is  the  very  spot;  but  oh!  how  changed 
since  last  I  beheld  it!**  exclaimed  (jalbraithi  directing 
£dith*s  eyes  to  a  large  enclosed  space  on  the  verge  of 
the  wood  they  had  quitted.  The  stone  walls,  which  had 
once  surrounded  it,  were  broken  and  thrown  down  in 
many  places,  evidently  more  by  the  hand  of  violence 
than  by  time;  the  gates  were  torn  from  their  hinges,  and 
thrown  prostrate  on  the  ground;  thistles  and  various 
weeds  were  springing  up  and  choking  the  smiling  pro- 
ducts of  the  garden,  which  still  bore  marks  of  having 
once  been  cultivated  with  as»duous  care;  the  rank  grass 
was  growing  between  the  crevices  of  the  white  stones 
with  which  the  court-yard  in  front  was  paved;  and  the 
mansion  itself,  roofless  and  despoiled  of  all  that  could 
be  torn  away  by  the  hand  of  violence,  completed  the 
picture  of  desolation. 

Edith,  however,  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  would 
have  passed,  without  curiosity  or  interest,  these  tokens 
of  devastation  and  savage  violence;  but  Ghdbraith^s  ex- 
clamations of  sorrow  and  regret,  as  he  paused  to  con* 
template  the  scene,  which  seemed  familiar  to  his  memory, 
excited  those  feelings  sufficiendy  to  induce  her  to  en- 
quire to  whom  it  had  belonged,  and  what  was  the  cause 
of  its  present  appearance. 

^  I  knew  it  when  it  was  the  abode  of  charity,  of  piety. 
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and  bnocence,"  he  replied;  "bat  eren  those  vklaes 
could  not  preserve  its  hapless  possessors  from  malignant 
demons,  inspired  by  avarice  and  superstition;. but  they 
are  at  rest  for  ever,  or  rather,  they  are  receivbg  the 
reward  of  their  virtues  in  another  world,  where  the  fiends 
who  tormented  them  here  can  never  hope  to  come.  In 
that  room,'^he  continued,  looking  towards  the  south  wing» 
**  I  laid  for  many  weeks,  struggling  between  life  and  death, 
and  oppressed  with  wounds,  not  only  of  the  body,  but 
the  mind,  and  there  did  I  find  rest  and  repose  for  both. 
Well  would  it  have  been  if  I  had  followed  the  counsel 
which  was  then  given  me;  but  alas!  as  the  body  healed, 
tbe  mind  weakened.  But  it  is  no  use  to  look  back:  I 
will  tell  you,  as  you  asked  me  who  it  was  that  once  in- 
habited that  mannon,  and  the  cruel  fate  that  awaited 
them. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  blame  the  acts  of  our  late  sove» 
re^  lord,  James  the  Fifth,  but  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  implacable  and  fierce  in  his  resentments,  confound- 
ing  frequently  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  if  they  stood 
in  any  degree  of  relationship,  and  sacrificing,  without 
mercy,  all  who  were  unhappy  enough  to  fall  under  his 
uispicion.  You  must  undoubtedly,  Mistress  Edith,  have 
heard  of  the  dreadful  execution,  or  I  might  more  justly 
caH  it  murder,  for,  except  in  the  mbds  of  those  who  were 
either  from  prejudice  or  interest  determined  to  believe 
her  guilty,  there  was  no  one,  I  believe,  in  the  country, 
who  did  not  think  the  Lady  Glamis  innocent  of  the 
dreadful  crime  she  was  charged  with,  of  conspiring^ 
with  othei^  (all  of  whom,  I  verily  believe,  were  as  gu9t- 
leas  of  the  crime  as  herself,)  in  attempting  to  kill  the 
by  poison.^ 
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<'I  haire  beaid  of  tbe  sad  story,"*  replied  Edith;  *'Mid 
the  Lady  Margaret  shuddered  and  wept  at  her  fiitoj 
though  I  knew  not  that  she  was,  as  you  my,  imiooent 
of  the  crime  for  which  she  was  condemned.* 

'*  HeaTcn  judge  me  as  truly  as  I  judge  her  and  dl 
connected  with  her,"  replied  Gralhraith.  ''It  would  be 
a  lie  to  nature  to  beSeve  that  those  whose  Kree  were 
devoted  to  deeds  of  mercy  and  charity,  who  pitied  and 
reHered  even  the  sufferings  of  the  meanest  and  most 
unworthy  of  God^s  creatures,  and  who  lived  a  life  so 
blameless  that  not  even  one  act,  from  the  testimony  of 
all  their  servants  and  dependents,  not  even  from  their 
relatives^— who  are  often  the  most  unjust  accusers  of  their 
connezions-Hiot  even,  I  say,  could  one  act  be  cited  to 
prove  that  they  were  other  than  they  seemed  to  be, 
blameless  of  all  evil,  innocent  of  all  guile.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  plead  the  cause  of  Lady  Glamis:  I  speak  only 
of  those  whom  I  knew,  and  knew  only  to  venerate  and 
adore. 

"John  Lyon,  the  owner  of  the  house  we  have  just 
left,  was  a  near  relative  of  Lady  Glamis  by  her  first 
husband.  He  had  married  a  beautiful  woman,  by  whom 
he  had  one  child;  and  if  ever  domestic  happiness  was 
known  in  its  purest  state  on  earth,  they  enjoyed  i^  untO, 
in  an  evil  hour,  a  brother,  who  had  been  long  banished 
fiom  his  native  land  for  many  crimes,  returned,  appa- 
rendy  reformed,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  tiie  house 
with  those  who  were  rejoiced  to  receive  him  into  tiieir 
bosoms.  But  the  calm  that  reigned  without  was  lake 
and  treacherous  as  bis  black  heart  His  brother's  child 
was  a  daughter;  and  had  not  Lady  Glamis  produced  an 
heir,  who  was  bom  some  weeks  after  his  father's  death. 
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this  wretch  might  have  had  a  chance  of  inheriting  the 
estates  of  both.  Fraught  with  the  spirit  of  malice  and 
avarice,  he  could  not  rest  contented  with  the  unre- 
strained  enjoyment  of  his  brother's  fortune,  but  occu- 
pied himself  in  revolving  in  his  mind  schemes  to  secure 
to  himself  the  estates  he  coveted,  could  he  but  devise 
some  plan  which  would  remove  at  once  those  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  wishes.  The  devil,  for  it  could  be 
nothing  less  than  the  arch  fiend  himself,  and  indeed  it 
has  been  whispered,^'  continued  Galbraith,  lowering  his 
voice,  and  looking  fearfully  around  him,  "  it  has  been 
whispered,'*  he  repeated,  **  that  the  demon  was  seen 
with  him  many  times  in  the  form  of  a  large  black  dog, 
and  that  they  were  heard  to  speak  to  each  other  in  a 
labguage  no  one  could  comprehend.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  was  certainly  no  human  heart  that  could  suggest, 
nor  no  human  head  contrive,  that,  under  pretence  of 
loyalty  and  aflfection  to  the  king,  William  Lyon  should 
accuse  not  only  his  own  brother  and  sister,  but  Lady 
Glamis  his  sbter-in*law,  her  second  husband,  whom  he 
had  never  even  seen,  the  venerable  priest  who  was  con- 
fessor to  both  families,  and  three  or  four  subordinate 
persons,  whom  he  knew  only  by  name,  of  treason  and 
intended  murder.  Such,  however,  was  the  extent  of 
his  plot,  and  too  well  he  succeeded.  The  forged  docu- 
ments he  produced,  and  which  it  was  pretended  were 
the  writing  of  the  priest,  a  pious  and  learned  man,  were 
conclusive,  it  was  considered,  of  the  guilt  of  all  the 
parties  who  were  named  therein;  and  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  reposing  in  the  perfect  confidence  of 
innocence  and  happiness,  John  Lyon  and  his  young  and 
lovely  wife  were  dragged  from  their  peaceful  home, 
7.  u 
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plunged  into  a  loathsome  prison,  and  condemned  to  tb^ 
most  dreadful  tortures  that  imagination  can  conceive^ 
and  that  too  at  the  very  instant  that  they  were  cele- 
brating, by  a  feast,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
the  wretch  who  had  planned  their  ruin*  At  the  very 
moment  the  officers  of  the  king^  with  savage  violence, 
burst  into  the  hall,  he  was  seated  between  his  brotlier 
and  sister;  their  child  was  on  his  knee.  I  marked  his 
look  as  they  turned  their  anguished  eyes  upon  him,  and 
heard  their  affectionate  entreaty  to  him,  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  their  child.  I  knew  not  then  that  he  was 
their  accuser,  but  my  heart  told  me  that  he  was  a  vil- 
lain; and  I  sorrowed  for  the  innocent  babe  who  should 
have  no  other  protector.^' 

**  And  what  became  of  it  ?^  demanded  Edith,  eagerly. 

**  It  was  happily  saved  from  knowing  the  fate  of  its 
unfortunate  parents,  by  death,^  replied  Galbraith, 
wiping  the  tear  which  had  forced  itself  down  his  fur- 
rowed cheek.  "  I  saw  it,  within  a  week  of  their  depar- 
ture, consigned  to  the  tomb,  which  their  mangled  bodies 
was  not  permitted  to  share." 

*•  Murdered,  perhaps,  by  the  wretch  who—** 

''No:  in  this,^  interrupted  her  companion,  ''I  be- 
lieve he  vcas  guiltless.  The  child  was  seized  with  a  dis- 
order of  infancy,  and  deprived  of  maternal  care;  left  in- 
deed to  those  whose  minds  were  too  much  occupied  by 
the  fate  of  its  unfortonate  parents,  to  pay  it  proper  atten- 
tion, and  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  speedily  removed  it  from 
a  world  in  which  he  had  little  to  hope  or  expect^ 

"  And  the  unnatural  monster  of  a  brother?*'  enquired 
EditD. 

**  At  first,''  replied  Galbraith,  "  be  triumphed  in  the 
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fluccefis  of  his  viDainy,  aod  this  house  became  the  scene 
of  bis  impious  rerehy;  but  the  indignation  of  people  in 
general,  and  especially  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  the 
bounty  of  his  injured  relatives,  rose  to  a  pitch  of  fury 
that  could  not  be  restrained ;  a  band  of  armed  men,  to« 
gether  with  a  rabble  of  both  sexes,  provided  with  pitch- 
forks, scythes,  stones,  and  other  missiles,  broke  in,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,- expecting  to  find  him  here,  aod  de- 
termined to  inflict  summary  vengeance  for  his  evil  deeds; 
but  he  had  been,  it  seemed,  forewarned  of  their  intention 
by  some  of  his  adherents,  and  had  made  his  escape.  The 
mob,  however,  wreaked  their  wrath  on  all  that  now  be- 
longed to  him ;  every  thing  within  and  without  the  house, 
that  called  him  master,  was  destroyed ;  and  had  not  the 
stone  walk  been  strong  enough  to  defy  their  efforts, 
the  house  itself  would  have  been  razed  to  the  ground. 
Struck,  when  too  late,  with  remorse  and  shame,  for  the 
misery  he  had  effected,  the  wretched  man  endeavoured 
to  make  some  compensation,  by  publicly  avowing  his 
guilt ;  but  it  was  now  too  late— -his  victims  were  already 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  death,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to 
free  their  memory  from  the  reproach  and  infamy  that 
jheir  crime  would  have  affixed  upon  them.  It  will  rest 
an  eternal  stain  upon  the  memory  of  King  James,  that  in 
spite  of  the  public  recantation  of  the  accuser,  in  spite  of 
his  entreaties  that  the  sentence  of  the  innocent  husband 
of  the  already  martyred  Lady  Glamis  should  be  remitted, 
he  persisted  in  keeping  him  in  rigorous  confinement,  and 
confiscating  his  effects ;  so  cruel  indeed  was  the  durance 
in  which  the  unhappy  man  was  kept,  that  he  preferred 
risking  his  life  in  an  endeavour  to  escape,  than  remain* 
ing  imprisoned.    In  thb  attempt  he  was  assbted  by  the 
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very  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  his  sufferings ; 

« 

but  the  ropes  which  they  had  provided  proved  too  insuf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  rock  on 
which  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  is  ntuated,  and  he  was 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  attempt*^ 

**  Then  the  author  of  all  the  mischief  was  the  only  one 
that  escaped  in  this  dreadful  tragedy,*'  observed  Edith. 

**  Of  his  fate  there  appears  no  certainty,"  replied  her 
companion.  ''  It  has  been  asserted,  that  in  utter  des- 
pair at  seeing  this,  his  last  eflfort  to  retrieve  his  of- 
fences, fail,  he  threw  himself  headlong  from  the  same 
spot  as  his  last  victim,  and  received  a  like  miserable 
death.  While  others  say  that  it  was  the  body  of  ano- 
ther prisoner,  who  had  made  a  like  attempt  and  met  a 
similar  fate,  that  was  discovered  lying  near  the  same 
spot,  and  that  the  guilty  wretch  who  thus  saw  himself 
loaded  with  the  blood  of  another  victim,  retired  to  a 
monastry  in  France,  there  to  endeavour  to  expiate  his 
guilt  by  prayer  and  fasting.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is 
said,  that  he  had  made  a  compact  with  Satan,  to  obtain 
all  his  desires,  neither  penitence  nor  abstinence  will 
avail  to  save  his  soul,  when  the  fatal  hour  arrives. 
Heaven  defend  us !  it  is  a  fearful  thought,*'  continued 
Gralbraith,  shuddering  and  crossing  himself,  ''  to  think 
that  the  enemy  of  mankind  should  be  always  on  the 
watch  to  take  advantage  of  men's  weakness  to  tempt 
them  into  perdition.'' 

**  But  do  you  really  believe  that  the  fiend  actuaUy  ap- 
pears to  human  eyes?"  enquired  Edith,  whose  attention 
had  been  earnestly  rivetted  by  his  manner  of  relating 
these  events,  and  who  had  even  forgot,  as  well  as  him- 
self, to  mark  that  the  grey  light  of  morning  was  already 
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b^ginniog  clearly  to  unveil  the  face  of  nature  around 
them.  "  I  have  heard  the  Lady  Margaret  say,  that  it  is 
only  in  the  breasts  of  wicked  men  he  holds  his  do- 
minion, and  that  it  is  slandering  the  four-footed  ere* 
ation  to  suppose  that  he  is  allowed  to  take  their  shapes 
at  pleasure.^ 

**  I  believe  that  the  Lady  Margaret  is  mistaken,^  re- 
turned Galbraith,  with  great  earnestness ;  "  I  have 
never  myself  seen  the  fiend,  but*——'' 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  scream  from  Editb^  and 
taming,  beheld  the  object  of  her  terror.  It  was  a  tall 
figure,  who  stood  on  the  rising  of  a  little  green  knoll  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  path  they  were  pursuing. 
His  emadated  form,  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a 
sfer e  skeleton,  was  but  partly  concealed  by  a  motley  as« 
semblage  of  filthy  rags ;  his  matted  hair  hung  far  beneath 
bis  shoulders;  and  his  grizzled  beard,  concealing  all  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  descended  to  his  breast;  while  the 
eyes,  which  were  iStently  fixed  upon  the  travellers, 
gleamed  with  savage  wildness,  and  the  bony  hand, 
which  grasped  a  long  staff  on  which  he  rested,  looked 
Hiore  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  tomb, 
than  a  living  being.  Standing,  as  he  did,  immediately 
above  them,  with  nothing  to  relieve  his  figure  but  the 
now  brightning  sky,  he  seemed  of  more  than  human  di- 
mensions, and  the  voice  in  which  he  uttered  a  command 
to  them  to  stop,  sounded  in  Edith's  ears  like  the  hollow 
knell  of  death. 

*^  Jesu  have  mercy  on  us !  it  is  himself.  I  know  too 
well  those  features  and  that  voice,  altered  as  they  are," 
exclaimed  Galbraith. 

**  What  sought  ye  yonder?"  said  the  wretched  being, 
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raiaing  his  stafl^  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
deserted  dwelling.  '*  I  have  watched  ye  prowling 
around  those  waUs,  which  I  cannot  approadi ;  but  did 
ye  find  those  there  whom  ye  looked  for  ?  No,  no,  no ! 
there  is  no  more  feasting  and  revelry,  I  have  done  with 
that;  the  master  whom  I  serve  is  fed  only  with  groans 
and  blood.  Do  you  not  see  rivers  of  It  flowing?  Do 
you  not  hear  the  music  of  those  sounds  in  the  breeze! 
Jt  is  I  who  have  provided  all  for  his  service,  yet  be  de- 
nies me  my  reward— be  has  driven  me  out  to  caves  and 
rodcs  for  a  refuge.  Can  you  tell  me  where  they  buried 
them?"  he  continued,  darting  forwards  and  seising  the 
horse's  bridle,  as  Galbraith  attempted  to  urge  it  for- 
wards. If  I  could  find  the  grave  I  should  be  at  rest, 
for  there  he  dare  not  come:  no,  no,  their  bones  would 
protect  me.  Ha!  Galbraith,  is  it  not?^  he  hastily  ex- 
claimed, as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  features  of  the  latter. 
^  Why  are  yon  thus  alarmed  ?*"  he  added,  with  a  sudden 
air  of  recollection.  **  I  have  now  no  power  to  harm 
you ;  no,  nor  riches  to  tempt  you.  I  have  buried  them 
all  there,  (again  pointing  in  the  direction  in  which  all 
his  thoughts  seemed  centered.)  But  do  not  you  seek 
them,  Galbraith ;  they  will  turn  in  your  hands  as  they 
have  done  in  mine,  to  coals  of  fire.  See  how  they  have 
withered  me,  and  they  are  now  burning  me  to  the  heartl- 
and my  brain,  my  brain  too  is  burning." 

He  shrieked,  as  if  in  agony,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  while  Galbrmth,  who  had  eagerly  watched  the 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  grasp  of  the  maniac, 
darted  his  spurs  into  the  horse's  sides,  and  rode  forward 
at  a  rate  that  rendered  Edith,  for  a  time,  insensible  to 
all  but  her  fears  for  her  personal  safety,  though  the 
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shrieks  and  cries  of  the  unhappy  being  they  had  quitted 
were  still  ringing  in  their  ears. 

It  was  not  until  they  had  entered  on  a  road^  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  plainly  spoke  that  they  were  now 
approaching  the  habitations  of  man,  that  ^her  Edith 
or  her  companion  ventured  to  speak  of  the  scene  they 
had  beheld;  but  the  former  then  learned  with  surprise 
and  horror— what  her  excessive  terror  and  agitation  had 
rendered  her  incapable  of  comprehending — that  in  the 
wretched  raving  maniac  she  had  beheld  the  unnatural 
monster  whose  ambition  and  avarice  had  involved  so 
many  innocent  beings  in  destruction. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hasty  and  apparently  reluctant 
explanation  which  her  companion  gave  on  this  subject, 
one  thought  pressed  busily  on  Edith's  mind.  The 
wretched  being  had  called  Galbraith  by  his  name;  had 
spoken  to  him  as  one  who  had  been  associated  in  his 
pursuits;  and  she  shuddered  as  the  thought  occurredi 
that,  perhaps,  he  had  been  deeply  involved  even  in  the 
guih  of  him  whom  he  had  been  so  forward  in  con- 
demning:— and  this  man  was  now  her  only  protector: 
with  him  she  had  passed  a  whole  long  and  dreary  night 
in  the  pathless  forests— he  trembled  at  the  thought. 
And  yet  that  he  intended  no  harm  to  her  was  plain;  for 
he  had  brought  her  out  with  safety,  and  was  anxiously 
seeking  some  pface  which  would  afford  her  temporary 
rest  and  refreshment 

The  questions  she  was  about  to  put  to  him,  relative 
to  bii  connexion  with  the  maniac,  died  away  upon  her 
lips.  She  felt  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  appear  to 
dbtrust  him,  and  cruel  to  recall  to  his  memory  events 
which  he  had  probably  bog  since  repented  having 
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been  engaged  in;  and  much  as  it  cost  her  to  restraio 
her  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  hb  former  life,  she  reso- 
lutely remained  silent. 

They  had  now  passed  seyeral  dwellings,  the  inha« 
bitants  of  which  were  yet  buried  in  sleep.  But  at 
length  the  welcome  sight  of  smoke,  curling  in  thin 
wreaths  from  the  chimney  of  a  cottage,  which  stood 
embowered  beneath  some  spreading  trees  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  gladdened  the  weary  trayellers.  A  fair- 
haired,  barefooted  girl,  drawn  by  the  sound  of  the 
horse's  feet,  came  to  the  door  to  stare  at  them;  and  to 
Galbraith's  enquiries,  (repeated  several  times  before  she 
could  comprehend  them,)  replied  that  there  was  plenty 
of  milk  and  meal  in  the  house ;  and  her  mammy,  who 
was  gone  to  the  spring  for  water,  would  be  back  di- 
rectly. 

Galbraith  assisted  the  weary  Edith  to  dismount,  and 
in  a  short  time  she  was  comfortably  seated  in  a  lugk 
wicker  chair,  which,  with  a  few  wooden  stools  and  a 
large  heavy  table,  formed  all  the  furniture  of  the  outer 
room  of  the  cottage. 

To  Edith,  however,  so  long  deprived  of  the  common- 
est comforts,  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  all  around 
her,  the  bright  fire  that  burned  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
soothing  attention  of  the  little  maiden,  who,  encouraged 
by  her  smiles,  came  and  stood  at  her  knee,  prattling  of 
her  mammy,  their  cow,  and  her  father,  who  was  gone  te 
cut  peat,  she  said  seemed  to  render  the  humble  cottage 
a  perfect  Paradise* 

In  a  few  minutes  the  mother  appeared.  She  started 
at  the  sight  of  Edith;  but  the  moment  she  understood 
the  necesaty  which  bad  driven  her  thither,  she  began 
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to  bustle  abont  with  goodnatured  alacritji  to  prepare 
the  morniDg's  meal. 

Galbraith  had  in  the  mean  time  been  occupied  in 
finding  accommodation  and  food  for  the  animal  who 
had  partaken  their  toik;  and  havmg  succeeded  in  dis- 
posing of  him  in  an  outhousci  he  now  returned  to  the 
cottage.  Edith  had  explained  to  the  good  woman  that 
she  had  a  fellow- traveller^  and  the  purpose  for  which 
he  was  absent.  Her  surprise,  therefore,  was  extreme, 
when,  on  his  entering,  she  beheld  her,  after  regarding 
him  for  a  moment  with  silent  astonishment,  sink  on 
the  stool  beside  her,  pale  as  death,  and  unable  to  utter 
a  word.  Galbraith's  countenance  betrayed  equal  em- 
barrassment. 

"  My  evil  deeds  rise  up  to  confront  me  at  every  step," 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  hurried  voice.  "  But  forgive  me, 
Jeanie.  I  have  long  since  repented  the  injury  I  once 
offered  you.  I  have  been  punished,  severely  punished 
for  all  my  offences.  While  you  have  been  happy,  con- 
tented  and  virtuous,  I  have  been  a  wretched,  houseless 
wanderer,  without  a  friend  to  whom  I  could  confide  my 
sorrows,  despised  and  distrusted  by  evexy  one———'* 

''Who is  that?"  demanded  Jeanie,  looking  earnestly 
and  suspiciously  at  Edith.  *' Surely  it  canna  be 
that " 

"  No,  no,  Jeanie,**  replied  Galbraith:  "  do  not  wrong 
ne  or  her.  It  is  an  attendant  of  the  Princess  Margaret, 
whom  I  am  escorting  to  her  friends  at  Edinburgh.  We 
missed  our  road,  and  have  been  wandering  in  the  wood 
of  Caimcross  ever  since  the  evening  falL" 

''The  wood  of  Caimcross!"  repeated  Jeanie,  with  a 
7.  X 
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lo6k  of  horror.    "  And  ye  have  been  in  that  awfli'  piaea^ 
and  ye  have  seen ^* 

**  Yes,  I  have  gaaed  on  the  spot,  Jeankj  which  once 
was  the—" 

"  But  ye  have  heard,  have  ye  no^  of  the  dieadfid 
spirit  that  haunts  the  rains  and  the  wood?  Oh,  not  finr 
the  world^s  gear  wonld  I  venture  near  that  dismal  spot! 
Lowrie  had  well  nigh  met  his  death  from  meeting  the 
fiend,  who  gripped  him  by  the  throat,  and  would  have 
strangled  him,  had  he  not  heard  some  one  shouting  at 
a  dbtance;  and  then  he  started  awa,  with  sic  an  awfii' 
cry,  into  the  wood,  that  it  was  a  week,  my  gude  man 
said,  before  he  could  get  the  sound  out  of  his  ears;  and 
indeed,  he  was  sure,  he  said,  no  human  voice  could 
have  uttered  it,^ 

Galbraith  looked  at  Edith,  but  said  nothing;  and  the 
latter,  sbudderiiig  at  the  reocdieotion  of  what  she  had 
witnessed,  changed  the  subject,  by  asking  Jeanie  how 
long  she  bad  resided  in  that  pretty  cottage, 

*'  Ever  since  I  left  the  great  house,^  she  repfied, 
<<  stealing  a  look  at  Galbraith,  which  betrayed  that 
some  recollections  were  connected  with  that  event  not 
very  favourable  to  him.'* 

Edith  was  at  first  inclined  to  smile  at  the  vague  an* 
swer,  which  certainly  conveyed  no  information,  for 
Edith  could  know  nothing  of  her  residence  at  the  great 
house;  but  all  disposition  to  risibility  was  effectually 
checked  by  the  embarrassed  look  and  nuuiner  both  of 
Galbraith  and  hb  female  acquaintance,  who  seemed  to 
feel  that  they  both  had  equal  cause  to  regret  the  reool* 
lection  of  the  period  Ae  latter  had  alluded  to. 

At  aniy  other  time,  Edith^s  natural  curiosity  would 
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not  have  allowed  bar  to  rest  satisfied  without  penetrate 
log  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  mystery,  but  the  ftar  she 
felt  of  Galbraitb  now  restrained  her;  and  after  par* 
taking  of  the  comfortable  breakfast,  which  their  kind 
hostess  prepared  for  them  with  the  greatest  alacrityi 
she  gladly  accepted  the  ofier  of  reposing  for  an  hour 
or  two  on  the  bed  in  the  next  room,  and  accordingly  re« 
tired  with  Jeanie. 

*'  You  have  known  Galbraitb  some  timCi^  observed 
jJBdith,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  which  divided 
them  from  the  kitchen. 

"  I  have  known  him  from  childhood,**  replied  Jeanie; 
"  but  he  was  a  very  diflferent-^-  That  is,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  any  hartn  of  him ;  but  before  he  became  a 
servant  to  that  bad  man  You  must  have  heard  of 

bim^-who  betrayed  his  innocent  brother  and  sister  to  a 
cruel  death.  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  utter  bis  name,  for 
it  seems  like  coals  of  fire  on  my  lips.  But  every  one 
has  heard  of  William  Lyon  and  his  wicked  deeds." 

**  I  have  heard  the  story,^  replied  Edith, ''  and,  indeed, 
I  have  myself  seen  the  wretch  you  speak  of;  but  was 
Galbraitb ^" 

**  Yes,  indeed,  Galbraitb  was  but  too  deep  in  his 
secrets,"  replied  Jeanie,  **  and  I  have  had  cause  to  rue 
it;  though,  thanks  to  that  good  God  who  is  above  all,  I 
escaped  their  snares.  But  what  was  I  saying?  Oh, 
only  that,  before  that  time,  Davie  Galbraitb  was  a 
kind-hearted,  honest  youth.  But  what  will  not  money 
and  bad  example  do?  He  was  poor,  and  the  other  was 
rich*  But  I  am  in  hopes  that  Davie  has  seen  his  folly 
and  vrickedness;  and,  indeed,  I  know  that  he  sincerely 
repented  that  he  bad  been  drawp  in  to  do  aught  that 
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could  ai£ect  those  whom  erery  body  loved  and  respect- 
ed, and  he  tried  all  in  bis  power  to  save  them;  but  it  was 
too  late:  they  were  devoted  to  destruction.  But  I  am 
keeping  you  from  your  rest»  and  I  am  sure  you  need  it 
more  than  hearing  my  idle  tales.^ 

Edith's  eyes,  indeed,  were  fast  closing  in  slumber, 
much  as  she  felt  interested  in  the  account  of  her  com- 
panion; towards  whom,  notwithstanding  the  gratitude 
she  owed  him  for  her  escape,  she  could  not  help  feeling 
the  greatest  distrust  and  suspicion;  and  Jeanie,  softly 
closing  the  door  after  her,  left  her  to  repose. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Oh,  little  knew  I  of  the  world. 

And  leas  of  man's  career; 
I  thought  each  anile  was  kindlj  meant, 

Each  word  of  pruse  sincere.— T.  H.  Bailet. 

With  renewed  strength  and  spirits  Eldith  resumed  her 
journey,  followed  by  the  good  wishes  of  her  kind  enter- 
tainer, who  in  the  most  impressive  manner  recommended 
her  to  the  care  of  Galbraith. 

'*  It  is  a  sad  thing,  Davie,"  she  observed,  "  for  one 
sa  young  and  weel  looking  to  be  far  from  home,  and 
without  her  natural  friends  to  protect  her ;  and  it  doubly 
behoves  you  to  be  careful,  and  to  treat  her  with  proper 
respect  and  kindness.     Ye  have  children  of  your  aiii, 
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Galbndth;  and  as  I  once  said  to  ye,  when  ye 
little  heeded  it,  who  knows  but  they  may  want  a  friend 
in  the  hour  of  need ;  and  if  ve  do  not  act  as  is  your 
duty  to  do,  how  can  ye  expect  grace  or  favour  for  your 
ain  bairns.  The  Scripture,  you  know^  says,  '  I  will 
visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon' ^ 

"  There,  there,  woman,  dinna  tell  me  mair  o'  that,^ 
bterrupted  Galbnuth,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion :  ''  I 
have  felt  it  awfully — I  have  felt  it  that  the  innocent  suf- 
fer for  the  guilty.  Ah !  Jeanie,  if  you  could  know  how 
1  have  suffered,  you  would  pity  me." 

**  I  do  pity  you,  Davie.  I  pitied  you,  even  when  you 
would  have  led  me  to  ruin." 

**  Weel,  weel,  dinna  fash  me  mair,  Jeanie,  wi  that," 
letomed  Galbraitb,  '*  I  will  take  care  of  the  lassie,  and 
whatever  others  may  have  to  reproach  me  with,  she  shall 
have  nothing." 

Edith  now  came  out,  and  Jei^nie  having  repeated  her 
blessing  and  wishes  for  a  good  journey,  the  travellers  de- 
parted. 

The  day  was  far  advanced  when  they  entered  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  Edith  began  to  find  that  it 
was  possible  to  feel  more  desolate  and  forlorn  in  the 
midst  of  a  thronged  city,  than  in  the  heart  of  a  forest. 
Every  eye  turned  upon  them  with  curiosity  and  surprise, 
but  no  friendly  voice  greeted  them;  and  Galbraitb,  who 
had  hitherto  seemed  so  dauntless  and  composed,  now  ap- 
peared timid,  shrinking,  and  irresolute. 

"  Would  I  knew  some  one  who  could  advise  us  how  to 
act,^  he  observed,  as  he  slowly  paced  along.  *'  It  will 
appear  rude  and  unseemly  to  press  at  once  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Earl  of  Lennox ;  and  indeed  I  question 
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whelhert  in  our  present  garb,  we  skonld  be  almftted; 
bendes,  I  know  not  where  to  seek  bun." 

*<  At  the  palace,  to  be  sure,"repfied  Edith:  '*any  one 
will  bring  U8  to  him ;  and  yon  hare  said  yourself  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Think  you  the  earl  w31  regard 
appearances,  when  we  bring  him  tidings  of  such  impoit- 
anoer 

<<  It  is  not  himself  I  fear,"  replied  Galbraith ;  <*but 
menials  are  apt  to  be  insolent,  and  a  young  female  may 
exdtc  ■       " 

**  Fear  not  for  me,^  interrupted  Edith :  '*  I  care  not 
for  their  remarks ;  only  let  me  gain  speech  of  the  earl, 
and  I  will  answer  for  being  soon  received  with  proper 
re^>ect.^ 

Though  thus  bold  and  confident  m  speech,  Edidi 
was  fer  from  feeling  assured,  in  her  mind,  of  the  favour- 
able reception  she  affected  to  anticipate.  Sundry  mis* 
givingB  and  fears  had  indeed  crept  in  long  before  she 
had  readied  the  ^d  of  her  journey.  If  the  earl  were 
indeed  become  as  indifferent  to  the  Lady  Margaret  as 
the  latter  had  believed,  he  would  perhaps  feel  no  interest 
in  her  fate,  and  then  what  had  Edith  to  expect  ?  It  might 
be,  he  would  even  blame  the  step  she  had  taken,  and  con* 
sider  her  desertion  of  her  mistress,  under  such  drcnm- 
stances,  as  an  act  of  cruelty.  Her  companion  too, 
should  he  not  be  rewarded  as  he  expected,  and  as  she 
h|id  so  confidently  promised  him,  would  he  not  load 
her  with  reproaches?  And  then,  she  had  not  a  single 
friend,  or  one  to  whom  she  could  turn  for  advice  or  as- 
sistance. And  the  princess,  too,  what  would  become  of 
her,  now  entirely  left  to  the  mercy  of  those  who  held 
her  prisoner?    Edith  coukl  have  wept,  as  all  this  sue* 
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oestion  of  donbU  and  feacs  passed  thronga  her  nund; 
bol  she  waa  ieariul  of  ftwakemng  the  suspidons  of  her 
oompanioiii  and  she  therefore  ooatiniied  to  urge  him  to 
seek,  without  delaj,  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox; 
and  at  lengthy  after  aome  difficulty  fron  Galbraith's  ig- 
norance of  the  proper  rootet  they  found  thesasehnes  in 
one  of  the  courts  belonging  to  the  palace. 

They  had  qaitted  the  tried  animal  vhich  had  so  ftdth- 
fully  aerred  them  at  the  entrance;  and  Edith,  ever  at* 
tentiTe  to  the  impressiQB  which  her  pvetty  hide  person 
was  likefy  to  produce^  had,  in  apite  of  Galbcaith's  rough 
bint»  that  it  would  better  beseem  her  to  avoid  observa- 
tion,  thrown  away  her  traTelHng  cloak,  and,  as  &r  as  she 
could,  disposed  herself  to  the  best  adrmntage. 

Several  remarks  were  passed  upon  their  appearance, 
as,  leamng  on  Galbraith^s  arm,  both  from  alarm  at 
her  umnual  situation,  and  &tigue  fiom  her  late  journey, 
die  alowly  crossed  the  court  towards  *  low  door,  which 
they  supposed  led  to  the  inferior  apartments»  where 
they  hoped  to  meet  witli  some  <nie  who  would  conduct 
tfacaa  to  theearL 

Among  those  wlio  were  kungiDg  about  the  court,  or 
crossing  it  on  their  way  towards  odier  places,  Galbiaith 
ceuhi  not  discover  one  person  whose  features,  dress,  or 
accent  were  of  his  own  country— all  were  decidedly 
French,  and  with  a  look  of  dissadafisction  he  whispered 
to  Edith :  ^  It  will  never  be  wefl  with  poor  Scotland 
while  these  locusts  are  encouraged  to  devour  the  produce 
of  the  hmd.  And,  af^r  all,  in  what  are  they  superior 
to  ourselves,  that  we  should  at  down  contented,  and 
sufler  them  to  domineer  over  us!  I  am  aure  nodiing 
can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  figure  they 
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Edith  did  not  b  her  heart  agree  with  this.  She  coold 
not  help  thinking  that  the  gay,  sprightly  look,  the  way^ 
ing  plumes,  the  neat  cut  shoes,  with  their  rosettes  of 
coloured  ribbands,  the  bright  silken  cloaks  and  dou- 
blets, rendered  the  foreigners  infinitely  more  attractive 
than  the  sober  tartans  and  unclothed  limbs  of  the  High- 
landers, to  whom  her  eye  had  been  lately  accustomed. 
But  she  suppressed  all  expression  of  her  opinion,  and 
Galbraith  continued  to  rail  on,  until  they  reached  the 
entrance  before  mentioned,  when  they  were  encountered 
by  -a  cavalier  still  more  gaily  attired  than  those  who  had 
excited  her  admiration*  He  was  rushifig  hastOy  past 
them,  when  his  eye  accidentally  encountered  the  bright 
ones  of  Edith  fixed  earnestly  upon  him. 

He  paused  suddenly. 

''Forgive  me,  lady,  I  cannot  be  mistaken,!  think/*  he 
observed;  '' those  lovely  features  once  seen  can  never  be 
fiirgotten;  but  to  what  fortunate  chance  is  it  owing,  that 
this  place  is  honoured  with  your  presence?  The  prin* 
cess  Margaret  too,  I  presume ^ 

''No,  my  lord,^  replied  Edith,  who  with  blushing 
pleasure  had  listened  to  this  florid  harangue;  "  I  have 
come  alone,  and  I  fear  I  shall  be  an  unwelcome  visitor, 
for  I  am  the  bearer  of  intelligence  which  will,  I  know, 
severely  afflict  the  Lord  Lennox,  to  whom  I  humbly 
pray  your  lordship  to  procure  me  speedy  access.^ 

"The  Lord  Lennox!"  replied  Beauvab,  for  he  it  was 
who  addressed  her;  "pardon  me,  fair  Edith,  but  the 
Lord  Lennox  is  at  present  engaged  in  affairs  of  im- 
portance, and  I  dare  not  promise  you  an  audience;  but 
if  my  service  or  assistance  can  avail,  Mistress  Edith  may 
command  them  to  their  utmost  extent." 
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Edith  hesitated,  and  looked  at  Galbraith,  whom  Lord 
BeauTais  had  been  yiewiog  with  a  scrutinizing  look 
daring  this  conversation. 

**  If  my  lord  is  a  friend  of  the  Lennox,^  said  Gal* 
braith,  ''there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and " 

**  Follow  me,"  interrupted  Beauvais;  **  this  is  no 
place  for  conference— and  Mistress  Edith  too,  looks  ia- 
tigued— 4f  she  wiD  honour  my  apartment  with  her  pre- 
sence.'* 

Edith^s  giddy  litde  head  absolutely  swam  with  plea- 
sure as  she  accepted  the  proffered  arm  of  the  gay  cava- 
lier, whose  attentions  to  her  during  the  time  he  had 
been  resident  at  Lennox  castle  had  more  than  once 
been  the  subject  of  raillery  among  her  female  com- 
panions. 

He  led  the  way  to  a  splendidly  lighted  suite  of  apart- 
ments. Edith  was  seated  on  a  couch,  and  refreshments 
ordered,  before  a  single  question  was  asked  as  to  the 
purport  of  her  vi&it. 

^  That  person,**  said  Beauvais,  looking  at  Galbraith, 
who  had  stood  in  awkward  embarrassment  in  a  comer  of 
the  apartment,  ''  that  person,  of  course,  is  concerned  in 
the  affair  which  you  alluded  to  as  having  to  communi- 
cate to  my  friend.  Lord  Lennox.^ 

''Yes,  my  lord ;  it  is  through  him,  and  him  only,  that  1 
am  enabled  to  give  an  account  of  the  shameful  outrage  that 
has  been  committed  against  my  honoured  lady.  Oh  I 
my  lord,  if  you  could  but  know  what  I  have  suffered!" 

Lord  Beauvab  interrupted  her  with  a  violent  impre- 
cation against  those  who  could  dare  to  offend,  or  cause 
a  moment's  suffering  to  such  "  aimabU  demoiseUoT  as 
the  Lady  Bfargaret  and  Mistress  Edith;  and  it  was 
8.*  Y 
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some  time,  from  the  profusion  of  oompliments  which  he 
bestowed,  before  Elditb  could  resume  the  thread  of  her 
narrative;  and  Galbraith,  in  spite  of  his  natural  defer- 
ence to  superior  rank,  could  scarcdy  suppress  a  feeling 
of  anger  and  impatience  at  the  unseasonable  interrup* 
tion,  when  the  subject  was  of  so  much  importance.  At 
length,  however,  the  recital  of  the  wrongs  her  lady  had 
endured,  and  the  peril  of  her  present  atuation,  was  con- 
cluded, and  Edith  would  have  proceeded  with  a  diffuse 
account  of  the  personal  fatigues  and  perils  she  had  un- 
dergone, but  that  she  wa«  rather  abruptly  reminded  by 
Galbraith  that  the  time  was  fast  wearing  away,  and  that 
if  any  plan  was  to  be  acted  upon  to  intercept  the  de^ 
signs  of  those  who  now  held  the  princess  in  captiviQr, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  not  a  minute  should  be  lost 
in  deciding  upon  it 

*'  That  is  true  iodeed,  friend,**  repned  Lord  Beau- 
vais,  **  but  the  difficulty  is  to  suggest  what  shall  be  done* 
If,  indeed,''  he  continued,  after  a  long  pause,  *'  we  could 
have  the  benefit  of  Lennoxes  counsel— will  you  remain 
here,  while  I  see  what  can  be  done?  I  left  him  in  the 
royal  presence,  but  it  may  be  that  he  is  dismissed*  At 
all  events,  I  will  endeavour  to  see  him,  and  inform  him 
of  your  arrival.  You  will  not  remove  horn  hence  till  my 
return." 

Edith  was  ready  enough  to  assure  him  that  she 
would  not;  for,  in  fact,  she  was  too  well  satisfied  with 
her  present  accommodations  to  have  any  wish  to  relin- 
quish them;  and  Galbraith,  who,  with  all  his  roughness 
and  hardness  of  manner,  possessed  a  considerable  share 
of  shrewdness  and  penetration,  no  sooner  found  himself 
alone  with  her,  than  he  observed  to  her:  <' You  would 
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be  wdl  pleased,  I  fancy.  Mistress  Editb,  to  remain  here 
for  aye,  rather  than  face  new  dangers;  but  I  hope  you 
will  be  cautious  of  listening  to  the  fine  flowery  tongue  of 
yon  gay  lord,  whose  heart,  I  suspect,  is  as  void  of  feel- 
ing as  his  head  is  of  sense." 

''Hush!  hush!  Master  Galbraith,"  exclaimed  Edith, 
in  alarm:  **  the  person  you  speak  of  with  such  freedom 
I    -    1^1     W  of  noble  birth  and  breedbg,  and,  moreover,  the  friend 

^  ^  of  Lord  Lennox,  and  it  becomes  not  you  or  I  to '" 

I  '*It  becomes  us  all.  Mistress  Edith,''  replied  Gal- 

1  brailh,  with  warmth,  "  to  guard  against  villainy.  I  have 

bad,  I  am  sorry  to  own  it,  too  much  experience  to.be 
^  deceived;  and  I  only  tell  you,  for  your  own  sake,  that  if 

you  trust  in  that  man,  you  will  have  bitter  cause  to  rue 
it  I  wish  you  well.  Mistress  Edith,  and  I  should  sorely 
repent  if  any  harm  were  to  come  to  you,  now  that  I  had 
been  the  cause  of  bringing  you  here.  You  think,  I  know, 
chat  such  a  one  as  I  can  have  no  righ(  to  talk  thus ;  but  I 
apeak  it  from  an  honest  heart  towards  you,  whatever  I 
may  have  been  to  others;  aqd  I  once  more  warn  you  not 
to  trust  him,  though  he  is  of  noble  quality  and  breed- 
ing/'  ' 

Edith  was  startled  at  the  energy  with  which  he  spoke. 
**  I  will  be  guided  by  you.  Master  Galbraith,^^  she  re- 
plied; **bttt  what  would  you  that  I  should  do?  we  can- 
not now  quit  this  place  without *' 

**  No,^  interrupted  Galbraith ;  '*  but  I  would  have 
jon  be  resolute  to  see  the  Lennox.  Once  under  his 
piDtectioo,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  this  gallant  has 
any  power  to  wrong  you." 

**  He  has  none  now.  Master  Galbraitby**  returned 
Editbj  bjtttily:  *'  are  we  not  in  the  royal  palace^— in  the 
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court  of  the  queen?  and  to  her  I  would  appeal  should 
he  offer  wrong.    Her  highness  would  not  refuse  her 

protection  to  the ^but  soft!  some  one  approaches.** 

No  one  however  camCi  though  a  step  had  been  plainly 
heard  by  both;  and,  m  reflections  not  of  the  most  plea- 
sant nature,  Edith  and  her  companion  oontmued  to  await 
the  return  of  Beauvais  for  nearly  two  hours.    During 
this  interim,  indeed,  E^ith  saw,  with  some  uneasiness 
and  displeasure,  that  Galbraith  had  by  far  too  frequent 
recourse  to  the  liquors  which  had  been  placed  for  his 
refreshment.    She  ventured  once  or  twice  to  hint  her 
fear  that  so  much  wine  would  render  his  judgment  not 
so  clear  and  collected  as  could  be  wished;  hut  he  only 
laughed  at  her  apprehension,  observing,  that  on  one 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  much  stronger  potations, 
the  light  wines  of  France  could  have  but  little  efiect. 
*'  A  flask  or  two  extraordinary.  Mistress  Edith,  are 
necessary  to  recruit  my  strength,**  he  gaily  observed; 
"and  a  third  or  fourth  will  only  render  me  so  much  the 
more  able  to  defend  you,  if  it  should  be  required.^ 

It  was  soon  however  evident  to  Edith  that  her  com- 
panion reckoned  too  fast  as  to  the  strength  of  his  head; 
for  after  the  last  long  draught  which  he  indulged  in, 
he  became  drowsy  and  unable  to  answer  rationally  to 
V  the  remarks  with  which  Edith  attempted  to  rouse  him 

I  and  keep  alive  his  attention;  and  after  sundry  fits  of 

yawning,  and  various  imprecations  on  the  wearisome 
roads  he  had  travelled,  and  the  sleepless  nights  he  had 
passed  since  the  commencement  of  their  journey,  he 
fairly  stretched  himself  along  one  of  the  tapestried 
couches,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  her  remonstrances  and 
horror  at  such  a  violation  of  decency  and  decorum,  sank 
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into  a  deep  as  sound  as  though  he  had  been  Jodged^on 
his  own  pallet. 

The  vague  fears  which  his  observations  had  exeiled 
in  her  bosom  towards  Lord  Beauvais,  the  recollection 
of  her  own  strange  and  unprotected  situation,  the  un- 
certainty of  her  lady's  fate,  and  the  fear  that  it  might 
now  be  too  late  to  discover  and  intercept  those  who 
had  carried  her  away,  added  to  die  total  solitude  which 
reigned  around  her— all  combined  to  fill  Edith^s  mind 
with  uneasiness  and  alarm.  Every  moment  that  passed 
seemed  lengthened  to  an  hour  by  the  impatience  she 
felt  for  the  reappearance  of  Lord  Beauvais;  and  at 
last,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  suspense,  she  arose 
with  the  intention  of  seeking,  in  the  outward  chamber, 
some  one  who  could  reply  to  her  enquiries 

There  were  two  doors  to  the  apartment  in  which 
she  bad  been  left:  she  tried  the  one  by  which  they  had 
entered  from  the  staircase,  but,  to  her  surpriae  and 
alarm,  it  was  fastened  on  the  outade.    Without  a  mo-  -^ 

ment'^s  hesitation  she  flew  to  the  other,  and  found  that 
it  opened  on  a  long  low  gallery,  the  extent  of  which 
the  could  not  ascertain  by  the  assistance  of  the  dim 
lamp  which  shone  at  a  distance.  Edith  paused  not  to 
reflect:  the  idea  that  force  had  been  used  to  detain  her  t 

was  sufficient  to  assure  her  that  she  was  in  danger,  and 
with  the  vague  intention  *of  claiming  protection  from  the 
first  person  she  could  meet,  she  rushed  along  the  gaU 
lery,  regardless  whither  it  led  her.  *' A  door  standing 
half  open  at  the  eatremity  of  the  gallery  invited  her  to 
enter,  and  the  sound  of  voices  speaking  from  the  interior 
determined  her.  Breathless  and  exhausted  with  speed 
and  agitation,  she  rushed  into  the  chamber,  and  found 

/ 
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herself  in  the  presence  of  a  lady  of  commanding  appear* 
ance«  who  was  listening,  with  earnest  attention,  to  a 
person  of  the  opposite  sex,  who  was  also  too  much  in- 
terested in  his  subject  to  observe  the  entrance  of  a  third 
person,  until  Edith  threw  herself  on  her  knees  between 
them,  appealing,  with  uplifted  hands,  to  the  lady  for 
protection. 
I  Beauvais,  for  it  was  himself,  although  Edith,  in  her 

i  trepidation,  did  not  immediately  recognize  him,  stood 

lost  in  amazement;  while  the  lady,  drawing  back  with  a 
r       V         look  of  haughty  surprise,  enquired  of  the  trembling  girl 
how  she  came  there,  and  what  she  wanted. 

*'It   is   the   very   female  of  whom    I  was  speak- 
1  ing,  madam^'*  said  Beauvais,  addressing  the  lady  in 

1  French. 

Edith  started;  the  sound  of  his  voice  betrayed  to 
her  that  the  very  person  of  whom  she  came  to  complain 
was  present;  and  awed  at  the  repulsive  coldness  of  the 
lady,  and  more  than  half  ashamed  of  her  own  precipi- 
tance and  hasty  suspicions,  the  poor  girl  arose,  and 
hiding  her  face  with  her  hands,  stood  trembling  and 
weeping,  without  being  able  to  collect  herself  to  give  a 
coherent  answer  to  the  questions  which  were  proposed 
to  her. 

<<  What  b  the  matter,  my  good  girl!^  said  Beauvais, 
advancing  and  taking  her  hand;  "  has  any  one  alarmed 
or  offended  you?  Be  assured  you  are  safe,  and  will 
be  protected,  but  you  must  not  remain  here:  you  are 
not  aware  that  you  are  intruding  into  the  private  apart* 
ments  of  this  lady.  Return  with  me,  and  if  you  have 
suffered  any  wrong,  rely  upon  it  I  wUl  redress  it." 
Edith  looked  at  the  lady  with  an  irresolute  ur;  but 
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the  latter  hurried  away  with  a  disdainful  look,  and 
Beauvais  attempted^  by  gentle  violence,  to  draw. her 
from  the  apartment  Edith,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
give  up  this  chance  of  interesting  one  of  her  own  sex,  and 
one  who,  she  suspected,  was  of  more  than  ordinary  rank, 
in  her  fate,  and  clasping  her  hand  in  an  attitude  of  sup- 
plication, she  exclaimed:  '^Do  not,  madam,  refuse  to 
pity  and  assist  an  unhappy  girl,  who        '* 

**  What  concern  have  I  with  your  misfortunes,  girl?  1 
have  affairs  of  more  importance  to  attend  to  than  your 
wild  ravings,"  said  the  lady,  frowning,  and  waving  her 
hand  with  dignity  towards  the  door. 

Edith  retreated  in  dismay,  followed  by  Beauvab* 
**  What  could  induce  you  to  act  so  madly  ?^  he  angrily 
observed,  as  he  closed  the  door  after  him:  ''I  was  at 
that  moment  endeavouring  to  interest  the  lady  you  have 
ofieoded  in  your  favour;  for  Lennox,  dji9crediting  the 
tale  of  the  Lady  Margaret*s  unwillingness  to  accompany 
her  companion,  persists  that  she  has  voluntarily  de- 
serted her  friends,  and  accuses  you  of  being  privy  to  the 
deception.  In  this  case  it  would  be  most  eligible  that 
you  should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  some  one 
of  your  own  sex,  and  I  had  just  succeeded,  when  your 
unhappy  appearance  discomfited  all,  and  prejudiced 
ber  against  you.  Rely  upon  me,  however,  fair  Edith,  1 
will  not  rest  till  I  have  placed  you  in  security  and  com- 
fort. But  how  have  you  disposed  of  your  companion? 
who  is  he?  and  how  came  one  of  such  inferior  condition 
to  be  so  intimately  associated  with  you?  Pardon  me, 
fair  maiden,  but  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  free  your- 
self from  his  society  at  once:  confide  implicitly  in  me, 
and  you  shall  be  provided  for  in  a  manner  more  suitable 
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to  your  merft  and  station,  tban  becommg  the  associate  of 
such  base  grooms."* 

Edith  oonld  not  in  gradtade  hear  this  expresnon  ap- 
pfied  to  one  to  whom  she  was  conscious  she  was  so 
deeply  indebted^  without  replying  to  it;  but  she  cast 
down  her  eyes  in  confuuon  at  the  sarcastic  hM>k  with 
which  Beauvais  Hstened  to  her  commendations  of  the 
services  and  fidelity  of  (ralbraitb ;  while  aU  die  assertions 
of  the  latter,  as  to  the  heartlessness  of  her  new  fnend, 
rushed  into  her  mind,  and  with  a  feeling  of  repugnance 
she  oouM  not  disguise,  she  hastily  withdrew  the  hand  be 
still  held  from  hb  grasp. 

**  And  what  has  become  of  your  hero,  that  I  see  you 
here,  and  claiming  assistance  and  protection?''  he  de- 
manded. "  I  was,  tUl  now,  doubtful  that  he  had  for* 
gotten  the  distance  between  you,  and  presuming  upon 
his  services,  had  dared  to  hope  for  favours  which  princes 
might  sue  for.  Yes,  beautiful  Edith,  you  cannot  be  so 
insensible  to  your  own  charms,  as  not  to  know  that  they 
are  such  as  cannot  be  beheld  without  exciting  feelings 
of  the  warmest  admiration.  From  the  first  moment  I 
beheld  you  I  felt  their  power;  but  I  will  not  now  say  to 
you  all  that  I  would  say,  and  that  I  hope  you  will  incline 
to  me  with  a  favourable  ear." 

Edith's  heart  fluttered,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasure;  but  for  once  prudence  stepped  in  to  her  dd, 
and  pcHuted  to  the  gulf,  on  the  edge  of  which  she  was 
standing.  *'  Forbear,  my  lord,"  she  replied:  '*  this  lan- 
guage is  unfit  for  you  to  oflfer,  or  for  me  to  listen  to. 
I  am  a  poor,  humble  maiden,  with  no  dowry  bat  my 
good  name,  and  were  I ^ 

''  We  wiQ  talk  of  tiiis  hereafter,  lovely  Edith,**  he  in- 
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texTupted*  ^*  I  must  now  think  how  you  shall  be  be- 
stowed; for  certaioly  you  will  not  think  of  entrusting 
yourself  to  the  guidance  of  that  man,  who,  if  he  even 
deserves  all  the  praise  you  have  bestowed  on  him,  can 
be  but  a  veiy  unfit  person  to  act  as  your  guardian." 

Edith  remembered  the  state  in  which  she  bad  left 
Galbraith.  She  recollected  too  that  he  had  avowed  to 
her  that  he  was  a  total  stranger  in  the  city,  and  she 
shrunk  from  the  idea  of  going  forth  with  himi  at  that  late 
hour,  to  seek  a  habitation.  Besides,  she  had  reason  to 
fear  that  Galbraith  was  very  poorly  provided  with  mo- 
ney. He  had  reckoned,  with  certainty,  on  being  pro- 
vided for,  as  well  as  handsomely  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
vices, by  the  friends  of  the  princess;  and  now  it  appear- 
ed that  there  was  no  one  who  felt  even  sufficient  interest 
Sot  that  unfortunate  lady,  even  to  thank  those  who  had' 
exerted  themselves  in  her  service. 

She  could  not  but  expect  that  Galbraith  would  re- 
proach her  with  having  deceived  him  in  the  promises 
and  expectiCtions  she  had  held  out,  and  she  had  experi- 
enced that  he  was  not  very  gentle  or  delicate  in  the 
expression  of  his  anger.  Every  thing,  in  short,  com- 
bined to  render  her  anxious  to  shun  him  whom  she 
had  so  much  cause  to  consider  as  her  preserver,  but 
still  she  hesitated  :-^how  could  she,  with  any  decency,  re- 
main where  she  was? 

''  If  I  knew  but  any  decent  femaic  who  would  receive 
me,  until  I  could  make  my  situation  known  to  my 
friends,"  she  observed,  as  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes 
at  the  full  conviction  which  burst  at  once  into  her  mind 
of  her  desolate  state. 

**  Do  hot  thus  distress  yourself,  my  angel,**  returned 
8.  z 
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BeauvaiSi  pressing  her  band  with  ardour  to  bb  bosom* 
"  I  will  myself  see  you  safely  accommodated  for  tbb 
nigbt  nith  one  wbo  will  treat  you  with  proper  respect, 
and  to-morrow  we  can  make  arrangements  for  the  fu- 


ture." 


Edith  yielded  without  further  comment,  and  be  led 
her  forward,  through  several  dark  passages,  till  they 
arrived  at  a  retired  chamber,  into  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted by  an  elderly  female,  wbo  regarded  Edith  with 
a  look  of  curiosity,  while  she  addressed  Lord  Beauvais 
with  an  air  of  familiarity  which  appeared  very  unsuit- 
able to  her  evidently  inferior  station  in  life. 

**  It  is  long  since  my  lord  has  honoured  me  with  a 
visit,*'  she  observed,  "  though  be  knows  the  sight  of 
bis  sweet  face  is  a  cordial  to  my  old  heart  But  what 
service  can  I  now  render  to  my  lord?  He  knows  that  he 
may  command  all  in  my  power,  and——" 

Beauvais  checked  her  loquacity  by  a  slight  frown, 
which  did  not  pass  unobserved  by  Edith. 

"  I  would  entreat  your  kind  offices  for  this  maiden. 
Mistress  Bridget,'^  he  replied.  ''  She  is  one  of  gentle 
birth  and  breeding,  lately  in  the  service  of  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  and  highly  honoured  by  that  peer- 
less lady,  and  I  would  have  you  show  her  all  the 
courtesy  that  is  her  due.  There  is  no  time  now  for 
preparation  fitting  for  her  reception;  but  such  accom- 
modation as  you  can  find  for  her,  I  will  thank  you  for 
suitably.^ 

The  old  woman  readily  promised  all  that  was  in 
her  power,  apologizing  very  diffusely  for  being  unpro- 
vided for  such  an  honourable  guest;  while  Edith,  re*> 
joiced,  upon  any  terms,  to  secure  an  asylum  in  female 
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flocietyi  repeatedly  expressed  her  gratitude  and  perfect 
satisfaction. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you,  fair  Edith,^  observed 
Beauvais,  ''for  the  queen  requires  my  attendance  at 
this  hour;  but  to*morrow  I  hope  to  see  you  perfectly 
restored  from  the  effects  of  your  journey." 

Edith  blushed,  and  withdrew  with  coyness  from  his 
proffered  embrace;  but  as  he  quitted  the  chamber,  the 
recollection  of  her  unfortunate  companion,  whom  she 
was  thus  totally  deserting,  rushed  into  her  mind. 

*' Galbraith,  my  lord f*  she  observed  hastily:  ''poor 
Galbraith!  what  is  to  become  of  him?*' 

"  Make  yourself  easy  on  his  account,  my  angeV  re- 
turned Beauvais:  "  I  will  see  that  he  is  properly  taken 
care  of,  if  not  for  his  sake  for  yours.^ 

"  You  are  a  happy  maiden.  Mistress  Edith,  (that  is 
your  name,  I  think.)  You  are  a  happy  maiden,  I  say. 
The  brightest  ladies  of  the  court  would  die  with  envy, 
were  they  to  see  what  I  have  seen.^' 

''Alas!  I  have  little  to  cause  their  envy,  good  mo- 
ther," returned  Edith. 

"Little  do  you  call  it?*^  returned  the  old  woman. 
*' Marry!  call  you  the  love  of  such  a  lord  as  that  no- 
thing? Theresa  many  a  noble  dame,  aye,  to  the  very 
highest  in  the  land,  I  can  tell  you,  that  would  give  all 
their  wealth  only  for  one  such  bonny  smile  as  he 
gave  you.  And  then  so  generous  too.  Oh!  there  is 
not  a  thing  that  riches  could  purchase,  that  he  would 
deny  to  one  who  was  grateful  for  bis  love.— What  want 
you,  Terese?^  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  a  sharp  tone, 
and  rising  as  if  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  beautiful 
but  pale  and  emaciated  girl,  who  thrust  in  her  head,  and 
gazed  with  a  wi!J  look  at  Edith. 
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'^Idid  think  so/' she  exdaimed,  in  imperfect  Eng- 
fish:  "  my  heart  did  teU  me  so.  He  was  here— it  is  no 
use  to  deny.    I  know  now  for  why  Terese  is  slighted.^ 

**  Body  o'me,^  excbumed  the  old  woman,  in  a  violent 
passion,  pushing  her  forcibly  out  of  the  room,  "  what 
nonsense  have  ye  got  in  your  head  t" 

Edith  could  hear  no  more,  except  their  voices  loud 
in  altercation  in  the  adjoining  room ;  but  what  she  bad 
heard  was  sufficient  to  inspire  her  with  alarm,  and  ^^ 
resolved  that  no  longer  than  the  morning  should  those 
walls  behold  her  an  inhabitant. 

"  I  would  die,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  rather  than  I  would 
be  indebted  another  hour  to  this  man,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

The  old  woman  returned.  "  A  foolish  muden,  my 
child,^  she  exclaimed,  *' whose  head  has  been  turned 
by  love,  and  now  she  fancies  that  every  man  she  sees  is 
him  who  has  left  her." 

Edith  made  no  reply ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  she  ob- 
served that  she  was  very  tired,  and  should  be  glad  to  go 
to  rest. 

The  woman  led  the  way  to  an  adjoining  room ;  it  was 
fitted  up  with  splendour,  but  Edith  looked  round  with 
suspicion;  she  would  have  preferred  the  meanest  bed 
in  a  cottage ;  but  there  was  no  alternative,  and  having 
with  difficulty  got  rid  of  the  loquacious  old  woman,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed  without  taking  off  her  clothes, 
and  soon  forgot  her  cares  in  sleep.  The  light  was  still 
burning  in  the  spacious  chimney,  when  she  was  awakened 
by  a  rustHng  sound  which  seemed  dose  to  h^  bed-side, 
and  with  a  shriek  of  terror  she  started  on  her  feet.  No 
form,  however,  was  visible;  but  she  fancied  that  she 
3aw,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  room» 
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A  door  softly  closet  as  if  some  one  had  just  kft  the 
chamber. 

Determined  to  be  satisfied,  though  trembling  with  ter- 
rori  she  took  the  lamp  from  the  chimney^  and  proceeded 
to  examine  the  doory  which  she  had  not  at  her  entrance 
into  the  apartment  observed.  It  was  unclosed,  and  what 
was  still  more  alarming,  Edith  found  that  there  were  no 
means  of  fastening  it  witlunside.  She  stood  for  some 
minutes  irresolute  how  to  act:  all  was  silent  without,  and 
at  length  she  so  far  conquered  her  terrors  as  to  push 
open  the  door,  that  she  might  examine  whither  it  led. 
All  was  dark  and  void ;  and  as  she  held  the  lamp  for- 
ward, a  sudden  current  of  air  extinguished  the  light,  and 
at  the  same  time  she  distinctly  heard  the  voice  of  Len- 
nox speaking  apparendy  close  to  her.  Forgetting  all 
her  resentment  at  his  desertion  of  her  mistress,  and  con- 
ceiving that  she  should  be  safe  under  his  protection,  she 
loudly  called  upon  his  name,  but  was  immediately  seized 
with  violence  by  a  powerful  hand,  and  dragged  back 
into  her  own  chamber. 

**  Be  silent:!  for  your  life  be  silent!"  said  a  voice,  the 
sweet  tones  of  which  at  once  removed  her  chief  terror, 
for  from  a  female  she  could  have  comparatively  little  to 
fear.  **  For  what  are  you  afraid?^  said  the  same  voice, 
which  Edith  now  recognized  to  be  that  of  the  young  fe- 
male, whom  the  old  woman  had  addressed  by  the  name 
of  Terese.  "  For  why  do  you  tremble,  foolish?  I  mean 
no  harm  to  you.  I  would  save  you,  if  you  are  as  you 
look,  and  as  I  was  before  he  came  to  poison  my  Kfe,  and 
ruin  me  for  ever.*" 

**  Who  do  you  speak  of,''  demanded  Edith,  trembling. 

**  Of  him  who  brought  you  here.    Listen !  do  you 
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love  himf  TeU  mei  teU  me.*  she  demanded,  with  almost 
frantic  violence. 

*'  Oh|  no,  no !  indeed  I  do  not  I  am  here  by  acci- 
dent.   He  promised  to  protect  me*    I  had  no  home.** 

*'  Poor  child!  poor  thing!"  replied  Terese,  in  a  voice 
of  compasaon.  ''  Jh^  mon  Dieu!  le  bmp  et  Tagneau^-* 
the  wolf  and  the  lamb;  but  I  will  save  you;  I  will  take 
you  from  hence.    Will  you  trust  me?    Can  you  walk  ?^ 

''  Oh,  yes!  any  where.  I  will  do  whatever  you  direct. 
I  will  go  any  where  so  that  I  escape  from '^ 

'' Attendez  then.  Wait,  I  will  return  in  two,  three  mi- 
nutes.^ Edith  sat  in  trembling  expectation  during  the 
absence  of  her  whom  she  now  regarded  as  her  guardian 
angel.  At  length  she  came  back,  bearing  a  lamp^  which 
she  carefully  screened  with  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

*'  Now  follow  me,  and  ne  parle  pas,  do  not  speak 
not  one  word/* 

Edith  carefully  obeyed  her  directions;  and  with  a 
swiftness  which  Edith  could  scarcely  keep  up  with,  she 
led  the  way,  by  several  intricate  passages,  to  an  outer 
court,  from  which  they  again  descended  to  another 
range  of  apartments.  Terese  knocked  gently  at  a  low 
door,  and  was  answered  by  a  man,  enquiring  who  de- 
manded admittance  at  that  unseasonable  hour. 

''It  is  me,  father,'*  replied  Terese:  ''open  quickly, 
for  it  is  an  errand  of  mercy  and  charity  that  brings  me 
here-** 

^  Wait  then,  my  child,  a  few  moments,'^  replied  the 
voice:  "I  will  be  with  you  quickly." 

In  a  short  time  the  door  was  opened,  and  an  aged 
man  of  low  stature,  and  bearing  the  appearance  of  ex* 
treme  ill  health,  appeared.    His  quick  piercing  eyes 
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glanced  quickly  over  the  trembling  Edith,  and  he 
beckoned  them  forwards  into  his  room.  A  lamp  was 
burning  before  a  small  crucifix,  which,  with  a  low  bed- 
stead and  straw  mattrass,  and  one  wooden  chair,  formed 
the  only  furniture  of  his  room.  Terese  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  before  the  crucifix,  and  Edith  sinking, 
rather  than  seating  herself  upon  the  chair,  remained  in 
breathless  silence,  while  the  former  uttered  an  ardent 
prayer ;  the  priest,  for  such  his  habit  proclaimed  him, 
silently  adding  his  aspiration  with  uplifted  hands  and 
eyes* 

She  arose  more  calm  and  composed  than  she  had  hi- 
therto appeared,  and  turning  to  the  priest  she  observed : 
^'This,  father,  is  a  young  maiden  who  has  been  innocently 
trepanned  into  the  power  of  that  man  whose  name  I 
dare  not  mention  lest—  She  was  in  the  chamber  of 
Bridget  Sterling:  and  what  could  she  hope  for  there  but 
perdidon— endless  ruin — misery?    Oh!  my  poor  brain.^ 

**  Peace,  my  dauj^hter,**  said  the  venerable  priest; 
**  harass  not  yourself  with  these  unprofitable  recollec- 
tions; but  tell  me  in  what  I  can  serve  you  or  this 
young  damsel*^ 

*'  By  removing  her  from  this  scene  of  vice  and  mi- 
sery,** tetorned  Terese.  **  You  have  proffered  me  an 
entrance  faito  a  convent,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  I  shall  gladly  seek  that  refuge;  but  now  the  dan- 
ger to  her  is  pressing,  she  has  no  friends  to  shelter 
her,  and ^ 

The  old  man  turned  again  to  Edith.  **  From  whence 
came  yon,  my  child ?^  he  enquired;  **  and  by  what 
chance  is  it  that  you  are  in  these  dreadful  drcum- 
stances?" 
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Edith  burst  into  tears  Terrified  as  she  was  at  her 
Bituationi  die  thoughts  of  a  convent  was  hi  from 
bewg  satisfactory.  She  would  have  braved  every  dan- 
ger with  her  mbtress;  but  it  had  been  the  fear  that 
it  was  the  intention  to  inunure  them  both  in  a  con- 
vent that  had  determined  her  to  the  step  she  had 
taken,  and  now  it  appeared  she  had  avmded  tfie  un- 
certain danger  to  encounter  the  certainty.  "  Could 
I  but  gain  a  temporary  refuge,^  she  observed,  "  I 
have  friends  who  would  provide  for  me;  but  in  a  con- 
vent I  shall  be ^  Tears  again  prevented  her  ut- 
terance. 

'*  I  nish  not  to  urge  such  a  measure  my  daughter,** 
observed  the  priest  "  Explain  to  me  who  you  are,  and 
how  you  came  here^  and  I  shall  ^be  better  able  to 
judge  what  is  fitting  for  you." 

Eldith,  as  well  as  her  agitation  would  permit,  re- 
lated her  story.  During  Edith^s  speech  Terese  had 
betrayed  considerable  impatience. 

'*  Where  can  you  be  safe,"  she  exclaimed,  ''but  under 
the  protection  of  the  church?  I  know  him  too  well;  he 

vrill  accomplish  his  purpose,  if ^Yes,  I  know  well 

Oh  Godl  I  keow  too  well " 

Again  the  priest  interfered. 

''My  child,  my  child,  do  not  thus  agitate  yourself: 
dismiss  from  your  mind  your  own  sufferings,  and  think 
oidy  of  the  object  you  have  in  view— the  placing  this 
young  woman  in  security.^ 

"  Why  then  does  she  hesitate?"  exclaimed  Terese^ 
"  when  she  is  ofiered  the  best  refuge.  If  she  is  sin- 
cere^—But  if  she  is  not,  why  should  I  care?— 4et  her  re- 
turn to  that  den  of  infamy.    S}ie  may  triumph  awhile. 
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but  Terese  will  be  ^  avedged ;   she  will  oot  see  ano- 
tber " 

"  I  will  do  all  you  require/'  exclaimed  Edith,  terrified 
at  the  violence  of  her  looks  and  gestures. 

**  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  then,^  observed  Terese. 
**  If  you  remain  after  daylight  you  will  be  missed,  and  a 
search  will  be  made;  but  now,  under  the  protection  of 
the  father,  you  may  pass  undiscovered." 

*'I  am  ready,**  replied  Edith,  "to go  this  moment/^ 

"  Wait  one  moment,**  said  Terese:  *^  the  night  is  cold, 
and  you  are  thinly  clothed.*' 

She  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  cloak,  which  she 
threw  over  Edith's  shoulders,  and  the  priest  leading  the 
way,  they  again  descended  to  the  coui't-yard. 

''I  must  not  go  further,^  said  Terese.  **  Adieu! 
may  Heaven  protect  you!  Pray  for  the  unhappy  Te- 
rese.'* 

In  silence  Edith  and  her  Companion  proceeded 
through  the  gate  by  which  Edith  had  entered :  all  was 
silent  and  deserted,  arid  they  gained  the  outside  of  the 
walls  without  any  interruption. 

**  Now,  my  child,^  observed  the  old  man,  turning  to 
Edith,  *'if  you  wiU  tell  me  candidly  what  are  your 
wishes,  I  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  them." 

"  I  have  no  wishes,"  returned  Edith,  "  only  to  free 
myself  from  the  danger  I  was  taught  to  believe  threaten- 
ed me;  but  if  you  will  afford  me  some  shelter  till  I  cau 
let  my  friends  know  my  situation " 

*'  I  will  place  you  in  security,"  returned  the  old  man, 
^aod  where  you  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  coun- 
sels." 

Edith  followed  Mm  in  silence;  and,  just  as  the  day 
8.  A  A 
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dawned,  they  reached  a  lonely  mansion,  at  the  high' 
gate  of  which  he  knocked,  and  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Thou  art  to  taTd  wHh  th  j  mutor,  hoy, 
Throogh  periloiis  adTentiiia.--Ox.D  Plat. 

The  impression  which  Lennox  had  received  that  he  had 
heard  a  voice  familiar  to  his  ear  calling  upon  his  name, 
recurred  to  him  frequently  during  the  rilgnce  of  a  long 
and  restless  night.  His  thoughts  were  divided  between 
the  projects  of  the  present  moment  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  past;  yet,  amidst  all,  the  sudden  recollection  of 
that  shriek  and  exclamation  would  intrude;  and  the 
longer  he  reflected  on  it,  the  less  probable  seemed  the 
explanation  which  the  page  had  given  him.  Yet  who 
could  the  female  be  who  had  apparently  appealed  for  his 
protection  ? 

Sleep  at  length  put  an  end  to  his  cogitations  on  the 
perplexing  subject;  but  he  had  scarcely  arisen,  when 
Grordon  entered  the  room,  and  dartbg  a  look  of  fury  at 
the  page  who  was  in  attendance,  observed,  in  an  under 
tone :  **  You  are  early,  young  man,  considering  your 
nocturnal  revels.^ 
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''  I  Iniow  not  what  you  mean)  Master  Gordon,'*  re- 
tamed  Ferdinand,  blushing;  **  but  I  should  be  sorry  if 
I  suffered  anything  to  induce  me  to  forget  the  duty  I 
owe  to  my  lord.^ 

**  Is  it  your  duty  to  impose  upon  him  with  a  feigned 
tale?*^  replied  Gordon,  sternly.  "  AH  that  you  have  re- 
ported of  the  carrying  off  the  Lady  Margaret  is  false. 
For  what  purpose  invented  I  know  not;  but  I  will  aver 
that  it  is  false  to  your  teeth,  and  that  you  have  been  the 
contriver  of  the  whole  plan.^' 

The  page  looked  confounded;  and  the  earl,  overhear- 
ing the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  demanded  an  explana- 
tion. 

"I  will  easily  give  it,  my  lord,"  returned  Gordon. 
"  Edith  Cleveland  is  at  this  moment  in  this  palace, 
brought  hither  by  this  smooth-faced  minion,  who  has 
secreted  her  at  present:  but  he  shall  be  compelled  to 
produce  her.  I  will  force  him,  or  my  sword  shall 
force— ^        ' 

*^  Be  moderate,  Gordon,^  exclaimed  the  earl :  "  let  this 
affur  be  explained.     What  proof  have  you  of  this?^ 

**  The  proof  of  one,  my  lord,  who  has  known  the 
wretched  girl  ever  since  she  was  an  inhabitant  of  Lennox 
Castle,  and  has  seen  her  himself,  this  very  night,  enter 
the  palace.  I  knew  it  not  until  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  and  then  I  sought  the  chamber  of  this  traitor  to 
compel  him  to  disclose  the  truth;  but  he  was  flown,  the 
bed  was  vacant,  and  he——  But  no  doubt  he  can  ex- 
plain it  all  to  your  satbfaction.  I  see  him,  even  now 
smile  in  conscious  security.  He  knows  how  easily 
bis  smooth  tale  has  already  won  your  ear,  and  he  has 
but  to  coin  another ** 
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*'Noy  Master  Gordon,^'  interrupted  the  page;  ''I  have 
nothing  but  plain  facts  to  oppose  to  your  assertions.  I 
know  nothing  of  Mistress  Edith's  presence  here;  but  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  Lord  Lennox,  that  it  is  true :  she 
will  then  be  able,  probably  satisfiictorily,  to  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  her  lady.  But  perhaps  you  would 
also  persuade  my  lord  that  the  princess  has  found  her 
way  hither:  the  one  tale  is,  I  suspect,  as  probable  as 
the  other." 

"  By  heavens  r  exclaimed  Lennox,  starting,  **  a  sud* 
den  light  breaks  in  upon  mi.  It  must  be  so.  That  voice 
I  heard  last  night  was  Edith's.  Some  treachery  is  at 
work.  Speak,  boy,  instantly.  Know  you  aught?— -If 
you  do  not  instantly  inform  me *' 

The  page  showed  no  symptoms  of  terror  at  the  vio* 
tence  with  which  the  earl  seized  him,  but  he  fixed  on 
him  a  steady  gaze  as  he  replied :  ''  If  there  was  one 
thought  harboured  in  my  bosom  that  was  disloyal  to 
you;  if  there  was  one  throb  of  my  heart  that  did  not 
beat  for  your  welfare;  if But  I  pray  you  to  sus- 
pend your  judgment,  at  least  till  you  have  examined 
well  into  this  affair.  If  the  maiden,  of  whom  Master 
Gordon  speaks,  b  within  these  walls,  she  will  easily  be 
found.  I  confess  that  it  appears  to  me,  from  reflection, 
that  the  voice  which  I,  as  well  as  your  lordship  heard, 
resembled  the  shrill  tones  of  Mbtress  Edith;  but  should 
it  prove  to  be  her,  she  will  acquit  me  of  having  any 
share  in  bringing  her  hither.  Probably  the  Princess 
Margaret  may  have  had  reasons  for  coming  hither  un* 
known,  and "^     ^   . 

"  I  will  soon  discover  that,"  interrupted   Lennox, 
''  Whatever  may  have  been  her  reasons,  she  could  not 
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renuuQ  here  unknown  to  me :  nor  will  I  even  yet  believe 
that  she  would  wish  to  do  so.'' 

The  earl  was  about  hastily  to  quit  the  apartment,  but 
as  his  eye  glanced  on  Gordon^s  still  fiery  brow,  he  sud- 
denly recollected  himself.  **  You  have  not  yet  ex- 
plained," he  observed,  **  your  absence  from  your  cham- 
ber*   Where  were  you  during  the  night?" 

**  Pardon  me,  my  lord.  I  fear  I  shall  incur  your  dis- 
pleasure,^ returned  the  page,  casting  his  eyes  down  with 
a  look  of  humifity. 

"  Where  were  you  thenT'  demanded  Lennox,  hastily; 
while  Gordon  anxiously  drew  near,  in  the  hope  of  de- 
tecting him  in  some  evasion. 

**  I  was  in  the  apartment  appropriated  to  the  queen's 
pages,''  returned  Ferdinand.  **  Her  grace  could  not 
rest,  and  at  a  late  hour  I  was  sent  for,  to  try  whether 
the  simple  strains  of  my  lute  woiild'  compose  her  to 
slumber.  It  was  nearly  morning  when  my  pleasing 
duty  ended;  and  I  was  invited  by  my  companions  to  re- 
main with  them,  rather  than  triiverse  the  intricate  pas- 
sage leading  to  my  apartment."  ' 

**  I  can  spbn  know  whether  that  b  trutb,*^  muttered 
Gordon,  apparendy  disappointed  at  this  simple  explana- 
tion of  what  he  had  considered  a  positive  confirmation 
of  his  suspicions. 

Lennox,  on  the  contrary,  avowed  his  perfect  satis- 
fiwtton;  and  turning  to  Gordon  he  observed:  "I  will 
have  no  broQs  with  the  youth,  Gordon.  Remember 
that  I  lay  my  commands  on  you,  that  you  refrain  from 
all  reproaches  and  taunts:  you  will  soon  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  your  suspicions,  and  until 
then  I  comtnand  you  to  remain  tranquil.** 
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"  I  win  watch  him,  however,  closely,^  said  Gordon,  as 
the  earl,  followed  by  Ferdinand,  quitted  the  chamber; 
"  and  if  I  do  find  him  faltering,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I 
will  reward  him  as  he  deserves." 

The  earl,  when  he  quitted  the  apartment,  proceeded 
strught  lo  the  chamber  of  Lord  Beauvais,  who  he 
knew  was  in  every  secret,  and  versed  in  every  intrigue, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 

**  Have  you  heard  of  the  arrival  of  a  certain  favourite 
of  yours  last  night?*'  demanded  the  earl,  assuming  an 
indifferent  air. 

'*Of  mine?*'  repUed  Beauvus:  ''I  am  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  you.    But  I  have  so  many  favourites." 

**  Aye;  but  thb  is  one  whose  pretty  face  and  naive, 
piquant  manners  you  declared  rendered  her  superior  to 
half  the  refined  and  cosdy  beauties  whom  you  had  been 
accustomed  to  admire.  I  will  not  keep  you  longer  in 
suspense;  for  I  see  you  are  in  ignorance  of  what  has 
indeed  surprised  me,  and  still  remains  a  mystery.  Mis- 
tress Edith,  the  attendant  of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
is  here.^ 

''HereT  returned  Beauvais,  starting:  ''you  cannot 
be  serious!  But  where  then  is  the  princess?  and  what 
explanation  does  she  give ^ 

*'  I  have  not  seen  her,  nor  can  I  exactly  comprehend 
how  she  is  situated.  It  was  with  the  hope  of  learning 
how  I  could  see  her  that  I  came  to  you :  but  I  see  you 
know  no  more  than  myself.  I  trust,  however,  that  for 
my  sake,  if  not  for  your  ovm,  you  wiU  lose  no  time  in 
discovering——" 


"  Trust  me  for  that,"  exclaimed  Beauvais,  suulbg. 
''  There  exists  not  one  in  the  world  so  dexterous  as 
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myielf  in  ferredng  out  the  retreat  of  beauty,  let  her  be 
erer  so  resolved  to  lay  perdu.  If  she  is  within  these 
walls,  not  an  hour  shaU  elapse  before  her  pretty,  saucy 
bee  shall  be  brought  within  your  ken.** 

**  That  is  sufficienC*  replied  Lennox.  "  And  now, 
mon  ami,  what  intelligence  have  you  in  another  quar- 
terr' 

**  AU  goes  on  prosperous^,**  returned  Lord  Beauvai?. 
*'  The  queen  deUuned  me  in  oonTecsation  last  night  two 
hours,  ajkd  the  subject  was  yourself.  I  can  answer  for 
it  that  her  heart  u  on  your  side;  and  whatever  coun- 
tenance sh^may  think  it  necessary  to  show  towards 
HamOton,  it  b  policy  alone  that  dictates  it.  There  is 
one,  one  only  impediment  in  your  path,  and  that  it  de- 
pends upon  yourself  to  remove.** 

Lennox  looked,  rather  than  asked  an  explanation  of 
thia  assertion. 

'*  Ladies  can  as  little  brook  a  rivalry  in  love  as  in 
beauty,^*  observed  Beauvais;  ''and  there  are  certain 
recollections  connected  with  a  noble  lady,  that  I  would 
advise  you  to  be  cautious  how  you  confirm,  by  appear- 
ing too  anxious——  Nay,  my  friend,  look  not  so 
gloomy.  Be  assured,  unless  you  can  resolve  to  dismiss 
altogether  from  your  memory '^ 

**  I  would  ask  you,  Beauvais,  whether,  amidst  all 
your  gallantries,  (and  I  know  they  have  not  been  few,) 
there  dwells  not  still  the  remembrance  of  some  fair  one 
tor  whom  you  would  willingly  blot  out  all  the  rest?— 
one  whose  predominant  influence  throws  the  rest  into 
the  shade,  and  whose  image "^ 

**  You  may  spare  yourself  any  further  conjecture,^* 
said    Beauvab;  ''for  I  will  at  once  avow,  that  the  last 
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fiur  hce  has  with  me.  evjer  .eflbced  .the  Conner  ones.  I 
do  not^say  that  I  exactly,  wish  these  to  be  your  feelings, 
ior.  I  often  envy  you  your  romantic  reveries ;  but  I  would 
that  you  had  so  far  a.cqmmand  over  them,  that  you 
could  without  difficulty  render  ib^  submissive  to  your 
interest.  la  the  present  instance  ^t  must  be  so,  or  &re* 
well  to  all  those  visions  which  your  friends  so  ardently 
wishto  see  realised.  I.wilLdealopen^  with  you,  Len- 
nox/' he  continued,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which 
the  latter  had  J)een  evidently  indulj^ng  in  {laiiiful  recol- 
lections. .  '^ The  queen,  has  ^acknowledged,  to  me  that 
she  has  not.foiffotten  the  feelings  which  cogitated  her 
youthful  bosom,  when  the  Lennox  was  the  object  of  all 
eyes,  the  theme  of  eyery  tongue  in  the^con^  of  France; 
but  pride  contends  with  a£fectioa  in  her  Ibosom.  She 
cannot  but  recollect  the  open,  ihe.  avowed,  devotion  of 
the  lord  of  her  aflfections  to  the  beautiful  Margaret 
Douglas,  diough  vanity  whispers  that  it  is  not  impossible 
her  matured  charms  may  surpass,  those  of  .her  rival; 
and  that  the  polished  graces  of  a..court  may,  in  your 
eyes,  hare  acquired  some  superiority  over  the  rustic 
charms  which  solitude  can  scarcely  have  been  supposed 
to  improve." 

*'  She  has  forgotten,  apparently,''  said  Lennox,  with 
a  haughty  smile,  *'  that  the  companion  of  that  solitude 
has  been  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished 
females  of  the  age— -one  before  whom  the  meretri- 

dous  graces  of  the  dames  of But  I  am  forgettmg 

mjself.  Pardon  me,  if  the  language  of  nature,  and  I 
may  add,  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  you,  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  judgioig,  the  language  of 
truth,  have  extorted  (rom  me  this  panegyric  to  my  mother. 
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A  scarcely  suppressed  smile  played  on  tbe  features 
of  Beauvais,  as  he  replied:  "  Those  who,  like  me, 
have  beheld  the  countess  of  Lennox,  will  tbmk  you 
bare  said  too  little.  Nor  am  I  at  all  inclined  to  admit 
tbe  justice  of  the  supposition,  that  the  charms  of  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas  hare  been  impaired  by  seclusion." 

*'  They  are  heightened^  they  are  doubly  heightened!^' 
exclaimed  Lennox,  impatiently.  "By  heavens!  never 
did  she  appear  half  so  lovely  to  my  ravished  senses  as 
when "* 

*'Oh,  mon  Dieu!**  interrupted  Beauvais,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders :  **  these  heroics  will  ruin  alL  For 
pity's  sak^  my  friend,  either  suppress  these  rapturous 
exaggerations,  or  try  to  exalt  my  feelings  into  some- 
thing like  sympathy  with  them.  I  acknowledge  the 
princess's  perfections,  but  I  see  also  that  our  royal  mis- 
tress possesses  quite  sufficient  attractions  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  them;  and  I  see,  too,  that  there  are  oth^r 
advantages  which  would  induce  me,  were  I  the  favoured 
individual,  to  look  upon  beauty  with  the  coldness  of  a 
stoic  if  it  were  required.  But  this  is  not  expected  of 
you:  you  have  only  to  transfer  your        ^ 

'^  Forbear,'*  exclaimed  Lennox,  impatiently:  "it  is 
useless  thus  to  torture  my  feelings.  You  know  well  that 
Margaret  Douglas  can  now  be  nothing  to  me:  she  has 
voluntary  renounced  me,  and  from  henceforth  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  forget  her.  But  let  us  speak  of  another 
subject.  Holds  the  queen  her  intention  of  removing  to 
Linlithgow?" 

"Yes;  and  her  arrival  there  will  be  celebrated  with 
all  due  pomp.    There  are  orders  taken  for  a  touma- 

9.  BB 
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menty  which  will  aflbrd  us  an  opportunity  of  wimriiig  a 
few  hearts  as  well  as  honours.^ 

Lennox's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure.  NaturaQy  ad- 
dicted to  show  and  pleasure,  he  had  now  an  additional 
reason  for  rejoicing  at  an  event  t^at  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  skill  and  personal  graces. 
He  knew  that  the  favour  of  the  multitude  was  much 
oftener  won  by  such  means  than  by  more  solid  acquire- 
ments; and  he  was  stimulated  into  ambition  by  the 
much-talked-of  attainments  of  the  Earl  of  Bolhwdit 
a  new  candidate  for  the  favour  of  the  queen. 

James  Hepburn,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  was  not  less 
distinguished  for  his  natural  endowments  than  Lennox 
himself,  and  in  fortune  and  connexions  was  fidly  bis 
equal.  His  long  exile  from  court,  however,  (having  been 
banished  by  the  tyranny  of  James,  the  late  monarch,) 
had  rendered  him  the  inferior  of  his  rival  in  those  polite 
acquirements  which  dazzle  the  senses  and  win  the  afl^* 
tions,  even  in  despite  of  the  understanding. 

As  yet,  however,  Lennox  had  found  but  few  oppor- 
tunities of  displaying  his  superiority;  but  the  approach* 
ing  festivities,  which  were  in  contemplation,  would 
afford  a  fair  field  for  display,  and  Lennox  resfdved  to 
spare  neither  care  nor  expense. 

Beauvais  inwardly  smiled  at  the  eagerness  with  which 
his  friend  entered  into  the  subject  It  augured  well  for 
the  success  of  his  projects,  and  he  artfully  added  fresk 
excitation,  by  relating  what  he  pretended  to  have  heard 
of  the  preparations  making  by  Bothwell  and  others. 

Gradually,  however,  the  conversation  took  a  more 
serious  turn.  Beauvais  spoke  of  the  return  of  the  exiles 
and  prisoners  from  England,  and  the  offered  terms  of 
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the  Eng&h  king  fqr  establishing  n  lasting  peace  between 
the  two  kingdoms*  These  terms  were  the  betrothment 
of  the  infant  queen  of  Scotland  to  his  son;  a  measure 
which  Beauv^isi  and  the  faction  to  which  he  belonged, 
considered  would  not  only  be  an  effectual  check  to 
their  desigps  of  unlimited  power,  but  place  th^r  reli- 
gion in  extreme  danger. 

Lennox  was  no  bigot.  He  bad  been  bred  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  but  be  freely  entered  into  the  discus- 
spufi  which  were  then  gaining  ground,  and  read,  with 
a}I  the  attention  they  merited,  the  various  works  which 
were  put  forth  in  favour  of  the  reformed  religion;  but 
Lennox's  ambition  was  not  likely  to  attain  its  end  by 
becoming  an  avowed  partisan  of  the  new  faith.  The 
strongest  party  at  present  in  Scotland  were  undoubtedly 
tbo$e  who  still  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  aoces- 
ton;  and  the  queen  dowager,  by  whose  means  alone  he 
could  hope  to  attain  the  pinnacle  on  which  his  eye 
rested,  was  one  of  the  most  seealous  and  active  in  enforc* 
iog  the  still  existing  laws  against  Lutheranism. 

It  way  not,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  persuade  Len* 
nox  to  what  was  so  clearly  his  interest — the  support, 
by  any  means  in  his  power,  of  the  established  religion; 
axid  the  conversation,  which  began  in  frivolity,  termi- 
nated in  the  most  serious  and  important  pledge,  on 
the  part  of  Lennox,  to  support  with  his  life  and  interest 
Bucb  measures  as  his  friends  considered  necessary. 

Amidst  such  affairs  of  moment,  Edith  and  even  Mar« 
garet  were  awhile  forgotten;  and  it  was  not  until  Len* 
Dox  beheld  the  gloomy  and  anxious  face  of  Gordon, 
that  he  recollected  the  cause  for  which  he  had  entered 
t^ie  apartments  of  Lord  Beauvais. 
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Ashamed  almost  of  his  own  versatility  of  feeling, 
Lennox  replied  to  the  enquiries  of  his  faithful  squire, 
by  assuring  him  that  he  had  been  unable,  after  the 
most  diligent  search,  to  discover  any  intelligence  of 
Edith;  adding,  that  he  really  believed  the  whole  had 
originated  in  some  mistake,  and  that  it  was  not  she  who 
had  been  seen  entering  the  palace. 

Gordon's  naturally  ruddy  face  assumed  a  still  deeper 
tint,  as  he  replied:  '■  I  would  pledge  my  life  that  it  was 
she  whom  Donald  saw.  Nay,  more :  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  man  who  accompanied  her  was  heard  to 
enquire  the  way  to  the  apartment  of  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox. Doubtless  her  paramour  knew  when  to  expect 
her,  and  conducted  her  to  some  place  more  fitting  for 
his  purpose  than  the  apartments  of  his  master.'* 

**  Where  is  Ferdinand?^  exclaimed  Lennox,  without 
noticing  thb  angry  assertion. 

**  He  is  in  your  chamber,  my  lord.  I  have  taken  care 
that  he  should  have  no  opportunity  of  defeating  me  a 
second  time,  by  conveying  away  that  unfortunate  girl; 
for  I  have  kept  him  continually  in  my  sight  since  he 
returned  from  his  attendance  upon  you.^' 

*'  But  if  Edith  is  really  all  you  believe  her,  Gordon,'^ 
said  Lord  Lennox,  "  she  is  little  worth  the  trouble  you 
give  yourself  on  her  account." 

"  I  cannot  forget  that  she  was  innocent  and  virtuous 
till  this  young  viper,  with  his  insinuating  arts,  stepped  in 
between  us,"  said  Gordon,  dashing  away  a  tear  which 
stole  firom  hb  eye-lids  down  his  manly  cheek;  ''and 
I  would,  if  I  could,  rescue  her  from  misery  and  shame. 
Besides,^  he  continued,  raising  his  voice,  "  I  am  anxious 
to  learn  the  real  fate  of  one  whom  you,  my  lord,  seem 
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fitraogely  bdiSerent  about  I  will  die  in  the  belief  that 
some  treachery  has  been  practised:  the  tale  that  boy 
has  told  has  ever  been,  with  me,  too  improbable  to  be 
true;  and  when  I  would  have  questioned  hiniy  he  has 
saucily  declined  entering  into  details,  because  he  was 
afraid  my  suspicions  would  detect  what  your  ready  be- 
lief never  suggested.  I  will  never  believe  that  his  ap« 
pearance  at  the  inn  where  we  rested,  was  the  result  of 
accident->»it  was  all  preconcerted;  and  I  marked  the 
smile  that  played  on  his  lips,  when  you  charged  me  to  be 
careful  that  he  had  all  due  attendance  and  repose.  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  how  strongly  his  dark  counte- 
nance contradicted  the  expressions  of  bis  tongue;  and  I 
hesitate  not  to  declare,  what  I  would  maintain  with  my 
Kfe,  that  hb  heart  is  as  black  and  treacherous*       ^ 

"  Tie  on  you,  Gordon,"  exclaimed  the  earl ;  ''jealousy 
has  jaundiced  your  eye,  and  rendered  you  unjust  and 
cruel  to  a  poor  friendless  boy,  whose  only  fault  is, 
that  his  gentleness  and  handsome  features  have  recom* 
mended  him  to  the  favour  of  a  foolish  girl ;  but  a  short 
time  iikill,  I  am  assured,  convince  you  that  you  wrong 
him.'' 

"  We  shall  see,^  returned  Gordon ;  **  but  never,  until 
I  see  Edith  Cleveland  herself,  and  hear  her  explanation, 
will  I  believe  otherwbe  than  that  he  has  acted  treacher- 
ously, and  that  the  tale  he  told  is  false.^ 

Lennox  was  staggered  at  the  vehemence  and  per- 
tinacity of  his  assertions.  It  might  indeed  be  true 
tliat  Ferdinand  had  succeeded  in  luring  Edith  from 
the  path  of  virtue;  but  what  motives  could  he  have 
for  further  •treachery  or  falsehood?  Why  should  he 
defame  the  character  pf  the  princess,  by  alleging  that 
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she  had  diuidestindy  quitted  her  friends  with  a  strangert 
BesideSi  the  fact  was  corroborated  hy  the  despatches 
he  (the  earl)  had  reoeiyed  firom  his  mother;  and  as  to 
Ferdinand's  attachaient  to  himself^  how  oonid  he  donbl 
k,  when  every  hour  witnessed  hb  devoted  assidiii^y  his 
seal,  even  in  the  most  trifling  oocurrenceS|  Id  adaninister 
lo  his  comfort  or  pleasure  V* 

Ferdinand  indeed  never  appeared  wearied  in  hb  ser* 
vice:  and  Lennox  often  felt  surprised  byv  as  well  as 
grateful  for,  Uie  thousand  delicate  attentions  by  which 
his  page  at  once  mamfested  his  devoted  attachment,  and 
his  intuitive  comprehension  of  the  state  of  his  master's 
aoitid. 

**  Could  aU  dds  be  fidse  and  assumed,  to  coooeal  a 
treacherous  heart?  Oh,  no!  it  would  be  shameAd  and 
ungenerous  lo  suqiect  one  so  young  and  gentle  of  such 
deceit.  Besides,therewasnopo6dbtemotive:  and  Lennox 
entered  the  chamber,  wliere  the  page  was  seated,  in  a 
attitude,  with  a  fidl  determination,  that  mthout 
better  proof  than  Gordon's  unsupported  assertion, 
he  would  still  believe  Ferdinand  all  he  appeared  to  be/* 

Though  thus  successful  in  deceiving  the  unsuspecting 
Lennox,  Beauvais  had  been  sufiering  all  the  torment, 
not  only  of  disappointment  in  his  views  towards  Edith, 
but  of  fear  that  she  would  find  means  to  reveal,  other 
to  Lennox  or  her  former  lover,  the  fiery,  impetuous  Gor« 
don,  die  treachery  he  had  meditated. 

He  had  vented  his  rage  in  a  thousand  imprecations 
and  threats  towards  the  abandoned  and  hitherto  faithful 
minister  of  his  pleasures,  the  woman  to  whose  care  he 
had  consigned  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  protested 
her  entire  innocence  of  the  esciqpe  of  his  destined  victim, 
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and  in  vain  he  tried  to  trace  by  whose  agency  she  had 
effected  her  escape.  It  was  plain  that  the  door  which 
communicated  with  the  long-disused  passages  through 
which  she  had  fled^  had  1)een  opened  on  the  outside  by 
some  one,  for  the  rusted  locks  had  been  recently  with- 
drawn,  and  an  extinguished  lamp  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase ;  but  who  could  haye  known  of  her  being  in 
that  chamber?  and  who  could  have  felt  sufficient  interest 
for  her  to  have  taken  so  much  trouble,  and  run  such  risk 
as  they  had  donet  It  must  be  some  one  too  who  wis 
well  acquunted  with  the  avenues  of  the  palace.  He 
thought  of  Terese ;  but  the  old  woRian»  who  dreaded 
his  reproaches  for  her  carelessness,  persisted  that  Terese 
had  never  entered  the  apartment,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  stranger's  arrival ;  besides,  he  knew  Terese's  vio- 
lence would  have  led  her  to  betray  herself,  by  reproach- 
ing his  perfidy,  and  have  exulted  in  her  having  defeated 
his  intent;  and  he  had  seen  her  more  composed  and  ra- 
tional than  usual,  and  more  disposed,  apparently,  to  rely 
upon  his  promises  and  assurances  of  kindness  and  af- 
fection* 

It  could  not,  therefore,  be  Terese ;  yet  whom  to  fix  upon 
was  impossible,  and  he  returned  to  his  own  apartment 
just  in  Ume  to  hear  with  surprise  Lennox's  enquiries. 

Hour  after  hour  rolled  on:  still  poor  Gordon  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  b  anxious  suspense  respecting  the  poor 
girl,  who,  unworthy  as  he  believed  her  to  be,  was  still 
fDO  dear  to  his  heart  for  him  to  dismiss  her  from  his 
mind. 

He  watched  every  movement  of  Ferdinand  with  the 
most  suspicious  care ;  but  he  could  discover  no  circum- 
stance ^at  could  corroborate  his  suspicions,  and  Ferdi- 
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nand  cautiously  avoided  giving  him  any  opportunity  of 
doing  that  which  he  longed  to  do-*to  vent  his  spleen  by 
quarrelling  with  him. 

Lennozy  absorbed  in  deep  meditation  on  the  conver* 
sation  he  had  held  with  Lord  Beauvais,  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  apxiety  he  had  shown  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  Edith^s  appearance,  and  Gordon  paced  up  and 
down  the  antichamber  in  a  fever  of  impatience.  He 
hady  during  the  day,  employed  every  means  within  his 
reach,  without  having  ascertained  any  thing  further  than 
the  fact,  that  a  strange  female  had  arrived  under  the 
conduct  of  a  man.  One  person,  indeed,  had  asserted 
that  the  damsel  and  her  companion  had  been  met  by 
Lord  Beau  VMS  and  conducted  by  him  to  his  apartments; 
but  this  seemed  too  improbable  to  be  credited. 

The  courtesy  and  affability  of  Lord  Beauvais  had  im- 
pressed Gordon  with  a  feeling  of  attachment  towards 
him,  which  rendered  him  unwilling,  even  for  a  moment, 
to  credit  aught  to  his  disadvantage ;  but  be  was  well  ac^ 
quiunted  with  that  lord^s  propensity  to  gallantry,  and  he 
knew  that  it  was  no  unfrequent  occurrence  for  him  to  re^ 
oeive  secret  visits  from  ladies,  and  without  doubt  such 
had  been  the  case  now,  though  that  it  was  Edith  whom 
the  man  had  seen,  never  for  a  moment  entered  into  bis 
thoughts. 

The  hour  at  which  the  earl  generally  repaired  to  the 
apartments  of  the  queen  arrived.  He  walked  f^rth,  fol- 
lowed by  Ferdinand,  who,  as  was  the  usual  practice^ 
carried  mth  him  his  lute,  in  order  that  he  might  be  in 
ready  attendance  in  the  antichamber. 

"There  can  be  no  necessity  for  my  playing  a  dog's 
part  any  longer,  and  following  hb  footsteps,**  said  Gror- 
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don,  sulkily  throwing  himself  along  a  couch  in  the  anti- 
chamber  of  the  earl's  apartment. 

In  a  short  time,  harassed  with  the  conflicts  of  doubt 
and  fear  he  had  suffered  during  the  day  and  night,  he 
sank  into  a  disturbed  slumber;  but  the  images  which 
Us  nund  had  dwelt  on  when  waking,  still  haunted  him  in 
sleep;  and  the  form  of  Edith,  imploring  assbtance  and 
succour  firom  him,  was  presented  so  vividly  to  his  ima- 
gination, that  more  than  once  he  started  from  his  slum- 
her,  scarcely  believmg  that  be  had  not  actually  seen  and 
heard  hen  The  room,  hung  with  dark  and  faded 
tapestry,  looked  still  more  gloomy  from  the  feeble  light 
which  served  but  to  show  its  obscurity.  Gordon,  as  he 
lay  with  his  eyes  half  closed,  fancied  more  than  once 
that  he  beheld  some  figure  moving  with  stealthy  pace 
along  the  side  of  the  chamber  the  most  remote  from 
that  he  occupied.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  to  clear  their 
vision,  but  when  he  again  looked,  nothing  was  visible ; 
and  again  he  lay,  quietly  revolving  in  his  mind  the  measures 
he  should  pursue  on  the  following  day.  Once  more  he 
started;  for  then,  more  disdnctly  than  before,  he  beheld 
a  figure  gliding  gently  along  towards  the  door  of  Len- 
noxes chamber. 

Though  a  brave  and  fearless  man,  Gordon  was  deeply 
imbued  with  the  superstition  of  the  times.  The  shadowy 
fiyrm,  which  he  could  now  distinctly  see  passing  with  noise- 
less step,  was  clothed  in  long  flowing  garments  of  whit^ 
and  immediately  suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
supernatural  appearance  he  beheld.  He  attempted  to 
speak,  but  the  words  died  upon  his  lips;  yet  the  pro- 
gress of  the  figure  seemed  interrupted  by  the  inartiira- 
9.  c  c 
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late  sounds  be  uttered,  and  stood  motionleas  nearly 
opposite  his  couch. 

**Il  waits  for  me  to  address  tl,**  tbongfat  Goidei^  ^ere 
it  can  unfold  the  purpose  of  its  afqpearanoe  here^**    .  . 

The  thought  of  £dith  rushed  into  Us  mind:  ittwisjs 
female  form^  perhaps  it  came  to  warn  himi-  ■  ■■  Ile.'wail» 
ed  not  to  pursue  the  idea  that  darted  into  his  mind^  bvl^ 
with  desperate  courage^  exclaimed:  ^In  the  name,  of 
Heaven  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  are  ye,  and  whiil 
brings  you  here?" 

**  I  come  to  warn  the  gallant  Lennox  of  treacheiy^f 
replied  a  soft  and  mournful  voice:  "  let  him  beware  hew 
he  trusts  those  whom  he  believes  his  dearest  firieDds:  he 
is  surrounded  with  snares  and  enemies." 

''  Name  them!''  exclaimed  Gordon,  hastily;  " enemies 
he  has,  I  know,  for  the  wicked  are  ever  the  fwcmicn  of 
the  good  and  noble;  but  your  speech  would  imply  tkat 
Ihey  are  concealed  under  a  form  that  no  braveiy  obb 
meet." 

**I  cannot  name  them,"  replied  the  voice;  *^bat  I 
again  repeat,  let  him  beware  of  those  he  most  trusts;** 

"  And  who  are  you  who  give  this  caution!*^  demanded 
Gordon,  starting  from  his  couch,  under  the  fuU  cohvie> 
tion  that  it  was  no  supernatural  being,  but  a  creature  of 
flesh  and  blood  like  himself,  who  had  uttered  thisee 
words.  Before,  however,  he  could  intercept theretreat^ 
the  speaker,  she  glided  so  swiftly  through  the  door  by 
which  she  had  entered,  that  all  his  doubts  returned, 
be  stood  irresolute,  until  all  chance  of  his  feUowkig 
discovering  the  truth  had  vanished. 

The  hurry  and  confiision  of  sfMrits  which  this  ineideBl 
occasioned,  prevented  him  for  some  time  from 
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0tt  Ae  H^ymiog  lie  had  received,  and  when«  at  lengthy  he 
ncoUeeted  the  puiport  of  i^  he  in  Tain  endeavoured  to 
come  to  a  eonolasbn  as  to  whom  it  was  meant  to  apply. 
His  Qwn  pngudiees  would  hare  suggested  that  it  was  the 
pige,  ibut  be  could  scarcely  think  that  he  was  of  suffi* 
cient  importance  to  give  occasion  for  such  a  solemn 
warning. 

^Tbe  meanest  instruments,"  he  observed  aloudi  "may 
be  powerful  enough  to  inflict  a  defadly  wound ;  but  then 
th^  must  be  directed  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  I  know 
not  He  seems  to  be  totally  uncomsected  and  friend- 

less, for  even  Lord  Beauvais  and  his  attendants  ap* 
pearad  equally  to  avoid  noticing  him  lunce  he  had  quitted 
the  service  of  the  former ;  and  with  those  of  his  own  age 
end  staliiOD  about  the  court,  he  assumed  so  much  hauteur 
«9d  peierve^  that  none  assodated  with  him*** 

GosdoB  was  still  puzzling  bis  mind  with  these  conjee- 
lOKs,  vken  Lennox  entered,  and  without  observing  that 
he  appeared,  heated  and  disturbed,  the  former  com- 
menced relating  to  him  the  strange  vbitation  on  which 
hb  Bund  was  sUH  pondering. 

**  Tell  flie  not  of  dreams  and  visions,**  interrupted  the 
earl,  hastily;  "I  have  too  many  painful  realities  to  think 
qL  Your  brain  is  love^ck,  I  believe,  Gordon,^  he 
ooBtioued,  recollecting  himself,  and  smiling;  '*  this  is 
something  akin,  I  suppose,  to  your  vision  of  Mistress 
S4id>t  of  w&om,  I  am  well  convinced,  there  exists  no 
trace  within  these  walls  but  in  your  imagination.  For 
Heaven^s  sake,  rouse  thyself  from  this  dotage,  or  how 
wilt  then  be  fit  to  encounter  the  real  evils  and  dangers 
diat  vmst  probably  await  thee?** 

**  I^ord  Lennox  has  never  yet  had  reason  to  accuse 
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his  futhiul  serrant  of  cowardicse  or  dotage^"*  replied 
Gordon,  a  blush  of  Texation  and  anger  crimsomng  lus 
cheek  and  brow :  "  that  which  I  would  have  related,  had 
my  lord  had  patience  to  listen  to  me,  was  no  dream  of 
fancy,  though  I  acknowledge  it  seemed  more  like  a  virit* 
ation  froin  heaven r-** 

'^Ha!  ha!  ha!"  interrupted  the  earl  again,  "my  poor 
Gordon,  what  shall  we  do  to  drive  these  phantasies 
away  from  thee?  But  come,  tell  me  in  what  form  did 
this  celestial  visitant  appear,  and  what  was  her  errand? 
to  give  thee  tidings  of  the  lost  lady  of  thy  heart?  If  so, 
I  hope  she  was  more  precise  in  her  information  than  the 
loon  who  set  your  wits  wandering  with  a  wild  tale  of 
seeing  her  here.^ 

'*  It  was  not  of  Mistress  Edith  I  was  about  to  speak,** 
said  Gordon,  sulkily:  "I have  other  thoughts  and  odieF 
cares  to  occupy  my  mind  than  the  affairs  of  a  silly 
maiden;  diough  as  to  the  tale,  as  you  are  ]^eased  to 
call  it,  I  will  only  say,  that  I  believe  it  as  firmly  as  I  do 
that  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved.** 

*'  And  whom  then  did  this  vision,  or  whatever  it  was, 
concern?**  enquired  the  earl,  who  saw  that  Grordon  was 
dying  with  impatience  to  relate  hb  story. 

Gordon  proceeded;  4nd  though  the  earl  two  or  three 

*  times  expressed,  by  his  gestures,  his  disbelief  in  it  as  a 

supernatural  visit,  he  appeared  strongly  impressed  with 

the  words  that  had  been  uttered.    Again  and  agam  he 

required  Gordon  to  repeat  them. 

''How  strapgely  they  agree  with  thoughts  and  doubts 
which  this  pight  only  have  sprung  up  in  my  mind.  I 
know  not,"  he  continued,  as  speaking  to  himself:  **  he 
can  have  no  interest  in  decei?iog  roe;  and  yet  what 
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meant  (hat  earnest  conTerse  from  which  he  startedi^when 
he  beheld  ine  near  him,  with  such  a  look,  as  if  he  feared 
he  had  betrayed  somewhat  he  would  conceal  ?  Treachery 
i^Hny  nearest  friends-*-4t  is  strange*  Would  I  had  been 
myself  present!  perhaps  to  me  the  friendly  stranger 
would  ha?e  been  more        ^ 

**  You  could  have  learnt  no  more,  my  lord,  than  I  have 
told  you,^  observed  Gordon,  **.  for  she  said—*' 

''She!  it  was  a  female  then,^  interrupted  Lennox: 
''oh!  then  it  was  perhaps  only  some  device,  some  of 
those  jests  in  which  these  dames  so  much  delight.  Psha! 
I  will  think  no  more  of  it;  I  was  silly  to  Ibten  to  it  seri* 
ously  for  a  moment.  We  must  rise  betimes,  Gordon, 
for  the  queen  designs  to  travel  with  the  first  dawn  of 
light." 

Taking  this  as  a  signal  of  dismission,  Gordon  re- 
tired; but,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  chamber,  his  eye 
rested  on  the  page,  who  had  entered  unobserved  by 
him,  and  was  standing  concealed  by  a  large  folding 
screen,  listening  to  all  that  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  earl.    Gordon's  cheek  flushed  with  anger. 

"Insolent  boy!  what  brings  you  here  to  play  the 
oflkeof  an  eaves-dropper?"  he  exclaimed. 

The  page  darted  a  look  of  fury  at  him. 

"  I  came  here  to  fulfil  my  duty  to  my  lord,^  he  replied. 
*'It  were  well  if  you  confined  your  thoughts  to  yours, 
and  not  employed  them  in  framing  wild  tales  to  disturb 
the  peace,  and  harass— -^^ 

"Framing  wild  tales I^  exclaimed  Gordon  with  vio- 
fence :' "  thou  art  a  fabe  knave,  to  dare  to  utter  those 
words:  but  I  shall  find  a  time——"  he  added,  laying  hb 
hand  on  his  sword. 
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*  And  80  ahall  V  replied  the  page,  with  a  look  of 
Bttaniiigt  "  a  time  to  thank  yon  for  all  your  kindneflB.** 

.^I  would  that  I  oould  make  better  fziend^  of  ye,*  oIk 
aened  the  eail,  in  a  tone  of  good  hisBoar;  Hand  a9  <br 
yoiiy  Gordon,  you  should  be  leas  hasty  in  yonr  pbeervft* 
tiona.  I  ordered  Ferdinaiid  to  attend  nie  lier^  and 
yea  seek  occaaion  to  quarrelwith  him,  metdy  becanae 
you  did  not  eee  him  enter.  Forshame!  forshamet  Gor- 
don; be  more  charitable  in  your  judgment'' 

Gordon  quitted  the  chamber  in  silence;  and  the  ear^ 
leaniQghia  head  on  his  hand»  remained  in  deep  medi- 
tatk>n  on  what  had  that  evening  occurred. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


Ye  spiiits  of  the  mighty  dead,  descend. 

And  o*er  the  battle-field  your  station  keep ! 

Oh !  from  your  thrones  of  sweUing  tempests  bend. 

And  'mid  the  dash  of  speaii  your  naliTe  prince  defend. 

M.  A.  ROBSKTS. 

(Qat  and  gorgeous  was  the  train  which  attended  the 
progress  of  the  queen  dowager  to  linlithgow,  and  gieal 
wore  the  rejoicings  among  the  dtiaens  at  reoeiTing 
their  infimt  queen,  who  was  intended  lo  reside  there 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  mother.  The  irindows 
were  hung  with  silk  and  tapestry,  and  the  streets  strewed 
with  flowers  through  which  the  processjggi  passed.  Among 
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Aoa0  who  tide  oear^t  jthe  /que^p-dawag^r  wis  Leimox^ 
gfty  as  sSki  and  embroidery  eould  make  biiDi  and  sur* 
paMDg  all  annnid  in  personal  beauty  and  gracefiibiess  of 


Bfany  were  tbe  Toioes  tbat  invoked  a  Messing  on  ibe 
Leonox,  as  he  passed  smilingly  along,  bowing  from 
side  to  side  with  graceful  courtesy;  and  not  a  few  there 
were  who,  as  they  beheld  the  smiliiig  looks  of  the  queen 
dowager  bent  upon  lum^  and  saw  her  listen  with  pleased 
attention  to  all  he  ntteted,  ventured  to  couple  the  names 
of  the  royal  widow  and  the  gallant  chieftain  together, 
and  pray  that  their  union  might  strengthen  the  interests 
of  both, 

**  Heard  yon  that,  my  Lord  of  Lennox  T  said  Lord 
Beaurais,  as  a  venerable  old  man,  lifting  the  bonnet  from 
his  grey  looks,  exclaimed :  *'  Blessings  on  the  bonnie 
pair!  May  they  Uve  to  see  their  children  and  their 
cbSdren^s  children  flourishing,  like  young  trees  around 
the  parent  stem.** 

**  Where  could  the  widow  of  the  kmg  of  Scothmd 
find  fitter  affiance  than  with  one  of  Scotland's  noblest 
chieftams  {**  said  another  voice.  "  We  want  np  foreign 
alliance,  and  least  of  all  with  those  who  have  ever  been 
oor  coontry^s  bitterest  foes.  Let  the  king  of  En^and 
match  with  whom  he  will;  but  let  him  not  come  to 
make  us  slaves,  and  take  away  our  birthright** 

"  Poh!  ye  tslk  of  what  ye  kiiow  nought  about,"*,  said 
a  third.  *'  The  King  of  £nghaid  seeks  only  to  ally  his 
son  with  our  royal  infknt  E*en  let  him  take  her ;  the 
loss  of  a  baim^  and  that  a  sOIy  girl,  wUI  be  o*er  paid  by 
having  a  Lennox  for  our  sovereign.** 

**  Treason!  treason  I  treason  !^  shouted  several  voieei 
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at  once.  The  cry  was  re-echoed  through  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  crowd ;  each  man  stared  in  the  face  of 
his  neighbour,  to  disooTcr  who  was  the  traitor,  and  whal 
his  intent ;  while  a  number  of  those  who  had  heard  the 
words  which  had  been  uttered,  pressed  round  the  of- 
fender, and  with  loud  shouts  declared  their  resolution  to 
defend  bim. 

*'  He  has  spoke  no  treason,**  they  exdaimed.  *'  We 
want  no  ties  with  England  nor  its  heretic  king :  let  hia 
wed  his  son  with  whom  he  lists,  but  not  with  a  daughter 
of  Caledonia :  or,  if  our  parliament  choose  to  betray  their 
trust,  and  give  her  to  him,  let  him  take  her,  and  let  us 
have  a  sovereign  of  our  own,  and  we  will  choose  one  who 
will  defend  our  rights,  and  not  suffer  the  Southrons  to 
oppress  and  tyrannize  over  us.  Let  us  make  a  stand 
at  once  for  our  country  and  our  religion :  and  who  will 
more  nobly  second  us  than  he  whose  ancestors  .have 
bravely  shed  their  blood,  for  ages,  in  the  same  cause?  Cry 
then,  with  whole  hearts,  cry — 'ALennoxP  'A  Lennox!*? 

Among  those  who  composed  this  motley  assemblage 
were  many,  the  personal  fnends  and  followers  of  Lennox; 
others,  though  not  exactly  favourable  to  hb  proposed 
advancement,  were  willing  to  adopt  any  means  of  ex* 
pressing  their  hatred  to  the  English,  against  whom  they 
considered  him  as  a  strong  champion  on  their  behalf; 
and  a  third  party,  and  those  perhaps  the  most  nume- 
rous, were  perfectly  indifferent  on  the  subject,  but  ready 
to  join  in  an  outcry  with  any  one. 

The  shouts  of,  "  No  English  !**  *<  Lennox  for  Scot- 
land T&c.  &C.  became  deafening,  and  amidst  the  up* 
roar  Lennox  endeavoured  to  make  himself  heard  and 
attended  to. 
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The  queen  and  her  party  rode  briskly  forward  in 
alann,  Lennox  alone  remaining,  attended  by  Gordon 
and  the  page,  who  pressed  close  to  their  master's  side, 
iearing  that  some  injury  might  accrue  to  him  from  the 
crowd,  who  now  pressed  upon  him  on  every  side. 

In  the  midst  of  the  throng,  Gordon's  quick  eye  ob- 
served a  young  female  holding  by  the  arm  of  an  old  wo- 
man, whom  she  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  drag 
from  among  the  people,  while  her  own  cheek  was  pale 
with  terror,  and  she  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sustain  her 
own  fragile  form^  The  features  and  form,  at  the  distance 
he  was  from  her,  strongly  resembled  those  of  Edith ;  but 
in  vain  be  spurred  his  horse,  and  attempted  to  force  a 
passage  towards  her. 

The  shrieks  and  cries  of  hundreds,  who  were  closely 
jammed  in  between  himself  and  the  olgect  of  his  anidetyi 
who,  on  a  slightly  rbing  ground  was  still  retreating  from 
his  view,  prevented  his  progress ;  but  he  saw  her  borne 
away  in  safety,  by  a  man  who  evidently  exerted  all  his 
strength  to  get  them  out  of  the  throng,  and  in  another 
aiinute  they  were  all  lost  to  his  sight,  having  turned 
down  a  narrow  street^  which  eflectually  hid  them  from 
bb  viewi 

The  ^olence  of  the  mob  had  now  proceeded  from 
words  to  blows,  for  the  opposition  of  those  who  had  at 
first  raised  the  cry,  had  been  strengthened  by  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  the  English  ambassador  and  his  followers, 
who,  unconscious  of  the  cause  of  the  tumult^  had  ridden 
to  the  spot^  having,  from  some  delay,  been  prevented 
joining  the  procession  of  the  queen. 

The  sight  of  so  many  of  the  very  nation  against  whom 
they  were  pouring  forth  execraUons,  mflamed  them  to  a 
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pitch  of  Airy.  They  loaded  with  every  insult,  and  even 
alteinpted  to  jostle,  the  astonished  Englishman  from  his 
horse;  and  but  for  the  brave  and  spirited  exertions  of 
Lennox^  who  interposed,  even  at  the  risk  of  turning 
their  indignation  on  himself;*  they  woidd  have  sucoeeded 
in  throwing  him  to  the  ground. 

In  the  midst  of  the  contest,  and  just  as  the  affrighted 
Englishman  had  succeeded  in  procuring  a  passage 
through  the  crowd,  a  large  stone,  aimed  from  some  dis« 
tance,  whisxed  past. the  head  of  Ferdinand,  and  struck 
Lennox  with  violence  on  the  breast.  The  page  uttered 
a  piercing  shriek  as  Lennox,  reeling  from  the  bfew,  bad 
nearly  fallen  to  the  ground. 

**  My  lord !  my  dear  lord !"  he  exclaimed,  throwing 
himself  almost  into  his  arms,  and  forgetting  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  his  own  seat  on  the  spirited  animal 
he  himself  rode,  and  which,  startled  at  the  suddenness 
of  the  motion,  reared  with  such  violence  that  Ferdinand 
wonld  hare  been  thrown  off  had  not  Gordon  caugbl 
the  bridle^  and  held  it  with  a  firm  grasp  undl  the  rider 
-dismonnted.  The  tumult  had  been  hushed  by  Mb  ai> 
cident,  which  had  been  so  near  inflicting  serious  iqary 
on  two  persons,  and  those  too  whom  most  present  were 
solicitdus  to  preserve  from  evil. 

Lennox  recovered  himself  in  a  few  moments,  though 
the  effect  of  the  blow  he  had  received  was  visible  in  the 
paleness  of  his  countenance;  but  the  page,  completeiy 
exhausted  by  the  alarm  he  had  suffered,  both  on  his 
lord^s  account  and  his  own,  fainted  in  the  arms  of  one  of 
the  attendants. 

*<  Poor  boyT  said  the  compassionate  and  grateful 
Lennox;  **  he  is  little  fit  for  such  encounters  as  these. 
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1  thought  not  of  him  before^  or  I  would  bare  taken  care 
that  be  should  have  been  placed  in  security.** 

**  He  has  shown  no  want  of  courage  however,  bitbertOs" 
observed  Gordon,  warmly ;  "  and  never  again  wQl  I  dis- 
trust bis  fidelity  to  you,  my  lord;  for  twice  have  I'seen 
him  interpose  between  you  and  threatened  danger,  at 
imminent  risk  to  himself." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  convinced,"  replied  the  earl; 
*'  but  we  must  now  think  how  We  are  to  convey  him  to 
some  place  where  he  may  have  proper  attendance.  You 
see,  my  friends,"  he  continued,  addressing  th'oSe  nearest 
him,  **  what  mischief  you  have  done  by  your  ill^dlned  and 
(bolisb  violence.  The  time  may  come,^  he  added,  ex- 
pressively, ^*  when  I  may  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
your  attachment  to  me,  and  may  call  upon  you  to  exert 
it;  but  do  not  rashly  and  needlessly  plunge  yourself  and 
others  into  danger.  Go  home  now  quietly,  and  believe 
that  Iiennox  has  both  a  heart  and  arm  devoted  to  your 
service,  and  that  of  his  beloved  country;  and  that  when 
the  proper  time  arrives  you  shall  not  find  him  backward 
in  asserting  its  rights." 

Loud  acclamation^^  followed  this  address,  and  the 
crowd  gradually  began  to  disperse;  while  Gordon, 
having  dismounted,  assisted  the  man  who  still  supported 
the  page,  in  rising  him  from  the  ground,  and  looking 
about  for  a  bouse  to  which  they  could  convey  him. 

The  motion,  however,  restored  him  to  sense  and  rei- 
collection,  and  opening  his  eyes  he  looked  wildly  about 
for  Lennox.  ^'  My  lord  is  safe,"  observed  Gordon!,  in^ 
terpreting  his  look  of  enquiry. 

*'  Yes,  my  good  boy,  I  am  safe,  and  grateful  for  your 
faithiui  attachment,"  said  Lennox,  bending  down  with  a 
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benevoknt  smile ;  **  but  you  must  shake  off  these  woman* 
ish  fearsy  or  you  will  never  be  able  to  accompany  me  to 
the  battle-field.** 

Ferdinand  hid  bis  face  with  hb  hand,  while  the  tears 
trickled  through  his  long,  slender  fingers ;  but  suddenly 
rousing  himself  he  sprung  from  the  ground,  exclaiming: 
"  I  am  udeed  ashamed  of  such  weakness ;  but  it  b  the 
last  ume,  I  hopci  that  I  shall  deserre  your  reprehension. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  ever  again  see  you  exposed 
to  such  peril,  and  that  too,**  he  continued,  his  eyes  fight- 
ing up  with  fire  as  he  spoke ;  **  that  too  by  a  dastard 
slave  who  dared  not  show  himself.  Would  that  I  knew 
the  hand  that  aimed  the  blow,  I  would  forfeit  my  life  if 
it  were  not  soon  disabled  from  ever  being  raised  to  offend 
man  again  T 

Tlie  earl  regarded  Ferdinand  with  surprise,  during 
this  vehement  denunciation.  ^'  What  a  strange  being 
this  is,*^  he  observed  to  Grordon,  as  the  page,  as  if 
anxious  to  show  that  he  had  entirely  conquered  his  late 
weakness,  reined  and  curvetted  hb  steed  with  the  most 
complete  grace  and  agility.  **  What  ^a  strange  com- 
pound of  almost  feminine  weakness  and  manly  spirit.^ 

Gordon  replied  not ;  but  lib  keen  eye,  fixed  on  the 
page,  seemed  to  watch  every  turn  of  his  expresave 
countenance,  and  he  appeared  lost  in  deep  reflection, 
though  the  smile  that  more  than  once  crossed  hb  features 
declared  that  the  subject  of  hb  reverie  was  not  db* 
pleasing. 

The  earl  and  his  faithful  followers  now  proceeded, 
without  further  interruption,  to  the  castle. 

''What  news,  my  lord?**  exclaimed  Lord  Beauvus, 
^ho  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  him,  and  came  forth 
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io  meet  him  u  the  outer  court.  *'  How !  have  you  already 
deserted  those        ** 

•*  Pshar  replied  Lennox.  «'  Think  you  I  should  be 
so  unwise  as  to  encourage  an  idle  rabble  in  their  folly. 
I  have  succeeded  in  calming  and  dismissing  them  to 
their  homes,  and  that  I  hope  But  the  queen,  she 

does  not,  I  hope,  consider  me  as  blamable  for  this  tu* 
mult.    Where  is  her  grace  V 

'*  She  is  retired,  for  the  present,  to  her  private  apart- 
ment" returned  Beauvais.  **  But  think  you,  then,  that 
this  puUic  declaration  of  the  people^s  wishes  can  be. 
onpleasing  to  her?  No:  be  assured  it  accords  too  well 
with  her  secret  inclinations.  Saw  you  not  the  smile 
with  which  she  heard  them  first  utter  your  name  in 
unison  with  hers  V 

**l  have  just  seen  De  Menai,^  he  added;  **  and  have 
learned,  that  though  she  expressed  considerable  anxiety 
to  learn  the  event  of  the  tumult,  she  evinced  no  dbplea- 
sure  at  the  cause  of  it,  but  desired  to  be  informed  the 
moment  you  arrived.  I  saw  your  approach,*^  he  con* 
tinned,  **  from  the  batdement,  and  immediately  sent  a 
messenger  to  her  apartment  But  you  look  pale,  my 
lord:  you  have,  I  fear,  encountered  some  danger  in  this 
ddrmish.'* 

*<  A  trifle,"  returned  Lennox ;  "  but  suffident  to  show 
me  that,  if  I  have  many  friends,  I  have  also  some  deter- 
mined enemies.  Had  the  blow  I  received  been  as  well 
aimed  as  it  was  intended,  it  is  probable  I  should  have 
given  little  trouble,  in  future,  to  either  friends  or  ene- 
mies.** 

With  much  apparent  solicitude  Beauvais  enquired 
into  the  particulars  of  the  event  the  earl  alluded  to ; 
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and  Lennox,  wfaUe  he  slightly  ghmced  over  the  dhn^ger 
from  which  he  had  escaped^  dwelt  with  -anniiatcd  grati- 
tude on  the  strong  proof  of  attachment  hb  faithful  page 
had  displayed)  and  the  peril  he  bad  encountered. 

**  You  bestowed^  indeed,  a  treasure  on  ne,  when  you 
gave  me  so  faithful  an  attendant,*^  he  conduded. 

'Beaovais  replied  not ;  neither  did  he,  as  Lennox  ex- 
pected, say  aught  to  the  pftge,  who,  in  obedience  to  bis 
lord's  signal,  had  advanced  from  the  train  of  attendants, 
who  remained  at  some  distance^  and  now  stood  blush- 
ing at  the  praises  which  were  so  Bberally  bestowed  by 
his  master. 

Lennox  retired  to  Ae  apartments  assigned  to  him. 
Wearied  and  ill  as  be  felt,  the  events  of  the  hul  hour 
could  not  but  elevate  hb  spirits;  for  it  brought  nearer  to 
his  view,  and  seemingly  almost  within  hb  grasp,  the  ob- 
ject to  which  hb  ambition  pointed.  The  queen  had, 
indeed,  by  the  most  expressive  and  unequivocal  look,  as- 
sored  him  that  she  heard  with  no  displeasure  the  expres- 
sion of  the  people^s  wbhes.  Yet,  gratified  as  was  his 
pride  and  ambition  by  thb  assurance  of  iier  favour  to^ 
wards  him,  a  secret  sigh  iat  dissatisfaction  Woidd  arisen 
as  the  tndy  feminine  graces,  theiovely  timid  k>ok,'ibe 
sweetly-blushing  cheek  of  Margaret  Douglas  rose  to  fab 
inmgiHAtion,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  bold,  assured 
glances,  the  haughty  brow  and  stately  carriage  of  her 
who  seemed  as  if,  €^en  in  the  moment  .of  her  fondest 
love,  she  could  never  forget  that  she  was  «  queen,  and 
bom  to  command  the  hotnage  of  die  woridas  wdl  as  of 
her  lover.  He  was  still  employed  in  these  melandioly 
reflections,  when  Gordon  entered,  to  announce  that  a 
messenger  from  the  queen  daimed  admittance  f  and  a 
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page  enleringt  infomed.  the  earl  that  Imit  grace  leqaiied 
his  imnediate  attendance. 

He  followed,  the  pagc^,  and  found,  the  queen  in  oojmf 
derable  agitation,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  nobk% 
her  most  approved  firiends. 

**  We  hoped  not  to  have  had  the  honour  and  adyan^ 
tage  of  Lord  Lennox's  counselj  in.  this  our  need,^  she 
observed,  without  raising  her  eyes  from,  a  paper  she 
held  in  her  hand^  but  still  in  a  tone  of  voice. that  be- 
trayed she  felt  no  serious  displeasure  towards  him  whom 
she  addressed.  **  My  lord/'  she  continued  addressing 
Beanvais,  **  to  you  I  will  delegate  the  task  of  acquaint- 
ing the  Earl  of  Lennox  with  the  intelligence  which  has 
so  quieldy  folbwed  to  interrupt  our  purposed  plea- 
sures*** 

Lennox  stepped  aside  with  Beauvais,.  while  the  queen 
entered  into  deep  converse  with  those  near  her;  and  the 
latter  prooeeded  to  acquaint  the  earl,  that  a  messenger 
had  arrived  from  the  parliament,  to  inform  the  queen 
that  the  pretended  will  of  the  late  king^  by  which  Cac« 
dinal  Beaton  had  been  appointed  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, had,  after  a  patient  investigadon,  been  discovered 
to  be  a  complete  fraud;  that  the  Cardinal  had  in  con-* 
sequenoe  been  arrested,  and  committed  a  close  prisoner ; 
and  that  it  was  determined  to  appoint  James  Hamiltoiv 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  to  the  regency* 

Lennox  was  for  some  time  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment at  this  informaUon;  but  when  he  recovered  him- 
self, he  protested  loudly  against  the  insult  that  had  been 
oflfered  him,  in  keepuig  secret,  from  one  so  nearly  inlOp 
rested  as  himself,  the  progress  of  such  aa  important 
affair. 
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'*  What  are  the  claims  of  the  base-born  Hamilton,'' 
he  exchumed,  **  that  he  should  be  at  once  elcTated  to 
sorereign  power,  while  I  am  treated  as  an  obscure  in- 
difiduat,  whose  opinion  even  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask?** 

**  There  is  yet  further  to  tell  you,  my  lord/'  said  the 
queeuy  who  had  beckoned  him  to  approach  her,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  that  Beauvais  had  concluded:  ^*  we  have 
secret  information  that  the  intention  of  the  new  regent 
is  to  g(un  possession  of  the  person  of  our  infant  daugh^ 
ter,  and  remove  ourselves  from  hence  to  his  own  safe 
keeping.** 

''I  will  perish  first!'*  exclaimed  Lennox,  with  vehe* 
mence. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  my  lord,'^  exclaimed 
Beauvais;  *^  for  Hamilton  is  already  collecdng  a  force  at 
Edinburgh,  and  intends  quickly  following  our  steps 
hither.  Nothing  but  the  queen*s  abrupt  departure 
some  days  before  the  period  originally  intended,  pre^ 
vented  lib  carrying  his  design  into  efiect  before  the 
departure  of  the  court  from  Edinburgh.** 

**  And  if  he  succeeds,"  said  the  queen,  **  farewell  to 
the  glory  of  Scotland!  Hamilton,  it  is  well  known,  has 
secretly  adopted  the  errors  of  the  English  religion:  he 
will  make  any  efforts  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of 
Henry,  and  our  holy  church  will  sink;  while  the  nation 
will  become  completely  united  to  England,  without  even 
the  shadow  of  independence,  by  having  a  separate 
ruler.** 

'*It  shall  never  be!**  exclaimed  Lennox:  "  at  least, 
while  there  are  hearts  in  Scotland  which  can  feel  like  mine. 
But  I  will  not  waste  time  in  useless  declarations.  Grant 
me  your  highnesses  leave  to  bid  you  farewell  for  the 
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present  and  when  you  next  hear  of  Lennox,  it  shall  be 
to  learn  that  he  is  acting  as  becomes  the  name  which 
he  boasts  of  as  his  most  honourable  possession. 

'^  There  is  one  thing  I  would  advise  you  of^  my  lord/' 
said  the  queen,  fixing  her  piercing  eyes  upon  his  face : 
"Margaret  Douglas  is  in  England.** 

Lennox's  cheek  crimsoned  at  the  mention  of  that 
name;  but  he  instantly  recovered  himself. 

''I  am  sorry,  madam,  very  sorry  to  hear  it,^  he  replied, 
with  gravity-—"  sorry  that  a  princess  of  Scotland  should 
league  herself  with  the  enemies  of  her  country ;  but  any 
other  regrets  I  have  long  dismissed  from  my  memory."' 

The  queen  bowed  her  head,  but  it  was  plain  that  she 
fek  displeased  that  he  was  not  warmer  in  his  expressions 
of  disapprobation  at  the  conduct  of  the  princess;  and 
Lennox,  happy  to  escape  all  further  remark,  took  this  as 
a  signal  of  dismission,  and  quitted  the  apartment. 

"  We  must  to  horse  without  delay ,^  he  exclaimed  to 
Gordon,  whom  he  met  on  his  way  to  hb  own  apartment: 
"  our  days  of  feasting  and  revelling  are  over.** 

"  It  is  welcome  hearing,  my  honoured  lord,"  replied 
Gordon:  "I  would  fain  be  stirring,  and  yet——'* 

"And  yet  what,  Gordon?  I  can,  I  think,  interpret 
that  sigh;  but  cheer  up,  man;  dismiss  all  thoughts  of 
that  false  maiden  who  has  given  you  the  slip  entirely, 
and  has,  belike,  made  some  English  heart  ache  as  she 
has  thine.^ 

"  English  !**  repeated  Gordon,  "  and  why  English,  my 
ferd?** 

"  Because  she  is,  I  suppose,  with  her  mistress  in  Eng- 
land/' returned  the  earl. 

"  The  princess  Margaret  may  be  there,"  said  Gor- 
10.  E  E 
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don>  drilyt  ^*but  that  Iffistress  Edidi  is  there  I  ceD 
never  believe:  nay,  I  would  {dedge  my  salvatioo  that  she 
is  now  within  an  hoards  journey  of  this  spot,  and  belike 
the  princess  may  not  be  much  further." 

"  I  have  the  queen's  word  for  it/'  said  Lemiox,  **  that 
she  is  in  England ;  but  whether  Mistress  Edith  accom- 
panies her  I  know  not^  though  I  should  think  there  is 
little  probability  that  she  would  remain  in  Scotland, 
where  she  has  neither  friends  nor  acquaintance  to  bind 
her/' 

Gordon  replied  not,  but  he  was  not  to  be  driven  fiom 
his  ojMnion;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  prepared 
for  the  journey,  of  which  he  neither  knew  nor  enquired 
the  purport'  > 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


Hark !  through  the  sUence  of  the  edid  dull  night 

The  hum  of  armia  gathering  rank  on  zank ; 
ho !  dusky  mattes  steal  hi  dubious  sight 

Along  the  leaguered  wall  and  bristling  bank.— Byeon. 

The  morning  had  scarcely  dawned,  ere  the  sound  of 
martial  music  was  heard,  calling  together  the  followers 
of  Lennox;  and  when  the  sun  arose,  its  bright  beams 
were  reflected  back  by  hundreds  of  gEttering  spears,' 
marshalled  in  dose  array.    The  earl  himself,  attended 
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bj  Goidoa  and  the  page,  was  soon  seen  winding  down 
the  decii?ity»  at  ibe  foot  of  which  they  were  assembled, 
and  his  presence  was  hailed  with  a  shout  of  exultation 
and  deBght. 

Lennoxes  fine  eyes  beamed  with  rapture,  as  he  rode 
into  the  field,  and  returned  their  greeting  with  the  most 
graceful  and  unaffected  courtesy.  In  a  few  words  he  ex- 
plained to  them  the  cause  of  his  calling  them  together. 
**  It  is  not  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  Lennox  that  I  call 
upon  you/'  be  exclaimed,  "  but  to  defend  your  lawful 
sovereign — the  infant  heiress  of  the  crown  of  Scotland.^. 

A  sudden  gloom  seemed,  at  this  expression,  to  come 
over  every  brow—^  murmur  ran  from  man  to  man-«-and 
some  few,  bolder  than  the  rest,  ventured  foudly  to  ex- 
claim, **  We  want  no  infants  to  govern  us." 

^  And  kast  of  all,"  said  one  voice,  **  the  daughter  of 

him  who  proscribed  our  brethren  and  murdered ^ 

,  "Silence!"  exclaimed  Lennox:  "I  come  not  here  to 
defend  the  acts  of  your  late  monarch,  but  to  ask  you  if 
you  are  willing  to  yield  your  rights  into  the  hands  of 
your  ancient  foes.  Hamilton,  James  Hamilton,  is  now 
the  regent  of  Scotland— (a  loud  murmur  of  disapproba- 
tion arose) — yes,  my  friends,  the  base-born  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran  usurps  not  only  the  title  of  his  ancestors, 
but  his  ambition  can  only  be  satisfied  with  the  sovereign 
power.  Even  the  title  of  regent  is  not  sufficient;  and  at 
this  very  moment  he  is  in  arms  to  seize  the  person  of 
our  infant  queen,  and  thus,  by  force,  compel  the  con- 
ekision  of  the  perfidious  treaty  with  England.  Will  you 
then  tamely  submit  to  this  outrage?  Will  you  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  duped  into  a  measure  which  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  your  independence  as  a  kmgdom?    Wh^t 
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wiD  Scotland  be,  when  an  English  prince  enters  it  as  the 
husband  of  the  rightful  sovereign?  And  shall  we  suffer 
then  the  indignity  of  being  degraded  from  an  inde- 
pendent and  andent  kingdom,  into  a  mere  ElngHsh  pro- 
vince? Such  will  be  our  fate,  if  Hamilton  is  allowed 
uninterruptedly  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution.  Our 
laws,  our  religion,  our  very  existence,  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  our  ancient  and  inveterate  foes.  But  if  our  own 
interests,  were  not  at  stake,  if  we  had  nought  to  appre- 
hend for  ourselves,  who  that  have  the  hearts  and  fieeL 
ings  of  men,  could  tamely  stand  by  and  behold  a  widowed 
mother  robbed  of  her  only  child,  a  desolate  woman  de- 
prived of  her  last  comfort?** 

**  We  war  not  for  women  or  children,"  said  the  same 
bold  voice  that  had  before  spoken;  **  for  the  Lennox 
we  are  willing  to  fight  to  our  last  breath,  and  we  will 
follow  his  standard  wheresoever  it  may  lead  us;  but 
against  none  more  eagerly  than  the  Hamiltons,  the  an- 
cient foes  of  his  blood,  the  murderers  of  his  father.  That 
cause  of  quarrel  is  good,  and  will  be  good  to  the  end  of 
the  world." 

"  I  think  not  of  private  revenge  in  this  case,**  said 
Lennox,  **  though  I  cannot  forget  the  cause  I  have  to 
hold  the  Hamiltons  as  my  foes;  but  we  will  not  now 
speak  of  that:  it  is  for  liberty,  and  not  revenge,  we  now 
contend,  and  let  the  war  cry  be, '  Scotland  and  Mary  l^'" 

"Lennox  and  Scotland!*'  "Lennox  and  Scotland!" 
exclaimed  a  hundred  voices:  "it  is  from  the  Lennox 
only  we  can  hope  for  liberty." 

"  Be  it  even  as  you  will,"  replied  the  earl:  "  the  cause 
for  which  we  fight  b  sacred :  it  matters  little  under  what 
name  we  make  the  onset.    Forward  then  to  victory  !^* 
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A  thousand  voices  re-echoed  with  enthusiasm  the  cry; 
and  Lennox,  as  he  rode  slowly  along,  now  con?er«ng 
with  the  old  and  tried  adherents  of  his  family,  and  then 
cheerbg  and  animating  those  who,  new  to  the  martial 
field,  began  by  their  countenances  to  show  that  they 
felt  the  awfulness  of  their  situation.  Thus  occupied,  the 
earl  had  little  time  to  commune  with  his  own  thoughts, 
or  reflect  tipon  the  situation  in  which  he  now  appeared; 
yet  ever  and  anon,  as  the  whispering  of  those  who  freely 
commented  on  the  probable  results  of  this  expedition 
reached  his  ear,  and  he  heard  his  name  coupled  with  that 
of  the  queen  dowager,  and  himself  spoken  of  as  the 
future  guardian  of  her  in  whose  cause  he  was  now  en- 
gaged, his  heart's  thick  throbs  responded  to  the  sound, 
and  he  imagined  himself  already  in  possession  of  regal 
splendour  and  dominion. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reveries,  his  eye  casually  rested 
on  the  countenance  of  the  page;  and  as.  he  beheld  the 
deep  mehmcholy  that  overshadowed  it,  his  thoughts 
naturally  reverted  to  the  still  recent  affray,  in  which  the 
latter  had  betrayed  at  least  as  much  deficiency  in  per- 
sonal hardihood  as  he  had  evinced  personal  attachment 
to  himself. 

"  Why  would  you  persevere,  my  good  boy,  in  follow- 
ing  me  hither,  when  you  are  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  last  encounter?** 

Ferdinand  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground  without 
replying. 

''  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  the  means  of  curbing  your 
youthful  spirit," resumed  the  earl;  "but  your  years  may 
yet  well  excuse  your  presence  in  scenes  such  as  those 
we  are  likely  to  encounter.    It  b  not  even  yet  too^^Iate 
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to  writhdraw ;  and  if  you  wOl  listen  to  ray  advice,  you 
will  take  advantage  of  my  permission  so  to  do." 

^*  Pardon  me,  my  lord,^  returned  the  page,  **  there 
are  many  in  those  ranks  who  have  not  numbered  more 
years  than  me,  and  who  are  not  animated  with  that  mo- 
tive which  will,  I  hope,  supply  my  deficiencies  in  strength 
and  knowledge.  I  am  not  too  young  to  profit  by  example^ 
and  I  trust  I  shall  never  disgrace  that  standard  under 
which  I  am  bound  to  serve  until  death.** 

"  And  what  are  the  motives  which  inspire  such  heroic 
sentiments,  my  good  youth!"  replied  the  earl,  smiling 
at  the  warmth  which  had  called  a  blush  of  the  deepest 
hue  into  the  cheeks  of  the  stripling. 

Ferdinand  was  for  a  moment  silent.  "  I  cannot,  my 
lord,**  he  at  length  replied,  **  be  supposed  to  feel  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  those  whom  you  addressed  on 
the  subject,  being  myself  but  an  alien ;  but  the  cause  of 
liberty  is  the  cause  of  all  who  bear  the  human  form,  and 
—and  -but  you  are  smiling  at  my  presumption;  I  will 
only  then  say,  and  say  it  from  my  heart,  that  I  am  oontent, 
if  it  be  necessary,  to  die  by  your  side,  and  for  that  cause 
which  you  hold  good,  be  it  what  it  may." 

*'  But  your  youth,  your  inexperience,"  said  the  earl, 
as  he  gazed  with  a  look  of  the  deepest  interest  on  his 
blushing  face.  *^  You  must  submit,  indeed  you  must, 
Ferdband,  to  the  restrictions  I  shall  feel  it  necessary  to 
impose,  if  we  should,  as  is  most  probable,  come  into  ac- 
tive warfare." 

**  I  will  cheerfully  submit  to  any  command  of  my 
lord's  which  will  not  part  me  from  his  side,**  replied  the 
page;  **  but  that  is  my  honoured  post,  and  that  I  will  yield 
only  with  my  life!*' 
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The  eftri  smiled  at  the  fervour  with  which  he  spoke. 
*'  Be  careful  of  yourselfi  my  good  boy/'  he  replied, "  and 
do  not  let  your  romantic  feelings  induce  you  to  neglect 
a  prudent  regard  for  your  safety." 

The  page  did  not  reply ;  but  as  the  earl  turnedi  be 
followed  him  with  a  gaze  so  earnest  and  intefitj  that  he 
did  not,  for  a  time,  observe  that  Gordon^  eyes  were  as 
earnestly  fixed  upon  him.  **  You  blush,  like  a  love,*6ick 
girl,  Ferdinand,*^  observed  the  latter,  smiling. 

Ferdinand'a  dark  eyes  darted  &lo6k  of  the  keenest  re- 
sentment at  this  raillery,  and  without  replying,  he  set 
spars  to  his  horsey  and  galloped  after  the  earL 

**  He  rides  bravely,"  said  one  who  observed  the  look 
with  whidi  Gordon  folbwed  him. 

"  Yes,  for  such  a  one  as  he  is,^  returned  Gordon, 
^  the  boy  bears  himself  nobly ;  but  I  doubt  if  bis  .spirit 
will  sustain  him  in  the  post  he  covets.^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 


the  scene  mmy  change;  the  heart 


Mlitch  once  hath  loved  can  never  part 

With  love.  Akon. 

Thb  heart  of  Lennox  beat  high  with  joy  as  he  beheld 
the  numbers  that  flocked  to  his  standard.    The  proud 
est  and  the  noblest  in  the  land  hastened  to  join  his  ban^ 
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ners ;  and  before  two  days  had  elapsed,  he  beheld  himself 
at  the  head  of  more  than  four  thousand  gallant  soldiers, 
xealous,  in  any  way,  to  promote  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  Lennox* 

The  peaceful  vales  resounded  with  the  martial  strains 
of  the  pibroch  and  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  men*  **  It 
is  in  such  scenes  as  these  that  our  lord  is  seen  to  advan* 
tage,"  obsenred  Gordon,  who  had  again  ridden  up  to 
the  page*  ''  How  often,  when  I  have  seen  him  trifling 
away  his  hours  among  the  flutterers  of  France,  have  I 
sighed  to  behold  him  as  I  now  behold  him,  cheering  and 
animating  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  followers,  and  leading 
them  on  to  conquest  and  glory!**  The  page  sighed 
heavily,  but  remained  silent.  *'  You  are  not  of  my  opinion. 
Master  Ferdinand,^  continued  Gordon;  ''the  festive 
halls,  the  gay  dances  and  fantastic  masques  of  your 
native  country  would,  I  am  thinking,  possess  more 
charms  for  you  than  the  array  of  troops,  or  the  field  of 
battle*" 

**  You  are  wrong.  Master  Gordon,**  returned  the  page; 
"the  scenes  you  speak  of  would  have  as  few  charms  for 
me  as  those  of  bloodshed  and  danger." 

"  Yet  the  time  has  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  when  you 
were  as  gay  as  the  gayest  who  frolicked  in  those  scenes; 
yet  you  are  but  young,  so  soon  to  have  felt  their  empti- 
ness. For  my  own  part,  such  pleasures  do  not  suit  my 
temper ;  but  you,  who  are  formed  to  excel  in  all  the  ac- 
complishments that  give  them  grace  and  zest " 

"  Yes,  there  has  been  a  time  when  I  enjoyed  and  de- 
lighted in  them,**  said  the  page,  quickly;  **  when  I  was 
indeed  the  gayest  and  the  happiest  among  the  gay  and 
the  happy ;   but  those   days  are  fled  for  ever.    I  iim 
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changed;  ob|   bow  cbangedl  changed  in  mind  as  in 
person." 

Again  be  ga?e  utterance  to  a  deep  and  mournful 
aighf  while  his  eyes,  cast  downwards,  seemed  desirous 
df  avoiding  the  piercing  glance  with  which  his  com- 
panion regarded  him. 

"  And  it  is  love  that  has  effected  this  transform- 
ation»"  said  GordoUi  who  seemed  desirous  of  continu- 
ing this  conversation.  ''  Surely  it  must  have  been  a  hard* 
heart  that  could  remain  insensible  to  such  a  passion. 
I  would  I  knew  the  lady.  .  Perhaps  you  have  been  too 
modest  to  plead  your  cause  with  becoming  perseverance; 
or  belike  she  was  of  rank  superior  to  vour  own,  and  you 
dared  not  prefer  your  suit." 

"  In  rankt  in  fortune,  and  in  birth,  I  was  her  equal," 
repfied  the  page,  **  yet  she  rqected  me." 

**  Then  she  must  have  kved  another,"  said  Gor- 
don. The  page  was  silent.  **  I  have  struck  the  mark 
then,''  observed  Gordon ;  "  though  I  own  I  could  never 
comprehend  how  it  is  possible  to  love  where  there  is 
not  love  in  return.  Pride  would,  with  me,  be  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  a  hopeless  attachment." 

"  Mine  is  not  hopeless,"  said  Ferdinand.  '*  Were  I 
to  cease  to  hope,  I  should  cease  to  live." 

**  And  can  you  then  encourage  hope  in  absence?**  re- 
turned Gordon.  **  Were  you  continually  in  the  presence 
of  the  beloved  object,  you  might,  perhaps,  be  pardoned 
for  indulging  hope  against  even  probability ;  but  when 
so  6r  removed,  as  you  must  be,  or,  at  least,  as  I  suppose 
yon  must  be,  it  seems  a  kind  of  madness  to  indulge 
even  a  thought." 

"  There  is  a  pleaisure  in  madness  which  only  madmen 

10.  FF 
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know,**  replied  Ferdinand^  smiling.  *'  But  eoiiie»  enough 
of  love  and  its  consequences ;  lei  us  talk  now  of  aflbifs 
of  more  moment  to  others^  if  not  to  ouraelTes.  What 
think  you  will  be  the  issue  of  this  contest  ?  WiD  the  re- 
gent basaid  a  battle  which^  if  unsuccessful,  must  it 
once  annihilate  his  power  in  Scotland  ?" 

^  I  hope  he'  will,**  replied  Gordon.  **  There  is  a  long 
reckoning  due  between  the  Lennox  and  the  Hamilton^ 
and  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  were  now  to  lose  the  oppor* 
tuoity  of  settling  it." 

**  And  the  event  of  victory  on  the  part  of  LennoXy** 
said  the  page^  without  noticing  this  observation,  "  would 
b^  in  all  probability,  that  he  would  become  the  husband 
of  the  queen  dowager,  and  the  sovereign  of  Scotland.^ 

*'  Heaven  grant  it!**  returned  Gordon,  fervently; 
"  and  yet  I  would  rather  see  him  in  his  rightful  place 
by  any  other  means  than  hers.  1  do  not  mean  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  your  countrywoman,"  he  hastily  added, 
observing  the  dark  expression  of  the  pagers  counte* 
nance;  ''but  I  should  not  speak  my  real  thoughts,  if 
I  said  that  I  considered  that  union  would  be  productive 
of  happiness  to  the  earL** 

**  I  would  sooner  see  him  stretched  a  lifeless  corpse 
on  the  field  of  battle,  than  he  should  become  the  hus- 
band of  Maiy  of  Guise,**  exclaimed  the  page  with  vehe- 
mence.   "  Oh,  too  well  I  know  her !    Her  artifice,  her 

boundless  ambition,  her  voluptuousness,  her- But 

perish  the  thought!  Rather,  ten  thousand  times,  would 
I  he  had  been  the  husband  of  the  simple,  unassuming 
Margaret  Douglas!  However  unworthy  she  was  of 
possessing  such  a  heart,  she  would  not  have  abused 
confidence  nor  betrayed  his  honour.** 
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**  Unworthy!  unworthy!*^  repeated  Gordon,  redden- 
ing with  anger.     **  How  dare  you  presume—-—^ 

**  Nay,  Master  Gordon,  be  not  angry  at  my  speak- 
ing the  simple  truth,^  replied  the  page.  ''  Has  net  the 
pffncess,  by  her  desertion,  proved  herself  unworthy  the 
affection  the  Earl  of  Lennox  honoured  her  with?'* 

*'  And  stiil  honours  her  with,^  replied  Gordon,  em- 
phatically; '*and  will  honour  her  with,  until  she  has 
been  proved  unworthy.  Her  mere  absence  proves  no- 
thing. We  know  not  under  what  false  pretences  she 
ought  have  been  lured  from  the  castle  of  the  Lennox. 
Perhaps,  even  at  this  moment,  she  is  held  in  captivity, 
and  unable  to  assure  the  Earl  of  her  faith.  Such 
things  have  been  done.  Master  Ferdinand,  for  those 
less  desirable  than  the  Princess  Margaret.  As  to  her 
being  in  England,  I  give  not  my  belief  to  it;  for  if  she 
were  there,  her  companion  would  not  be  iit  Scotland, 
and  that  my  own  eyes  can  testify  she  is;  though  why 
she  avoids  her  true  friends  I  know  not,  nor  can  sur- 
mise.*^ 

**  Your  own  eyes,  Master  Gordon!  I  thought  you 
told  the  earl  that  Mistress  Edith  had  been  seen  by 
tome  one  of  his  servants.    I  knew  not *** 

**  Iliave  seen  her  since  that;  and  but  for  your  mal-a- 
propo  indisposition,  should  have  spoken  to  her,^  replied 
Gordon*  -*' In  the  thick  of  the  throng,  in  the  streets 
of  Linlithgow  I  beheld  her;  and  I  believe  it  was  then 
her  intention  to  have  made  her  way  to  me  or  to  my 
lord,  but  the  tumult  terrified  her,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
her  before  I  could  make  my  way  to  the  place  where  she 
stood.** 

The  page,  who  had  listened  with  a  look  of  the  great- 
est curiosity,  now  smiled  maliciously. 
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*'  Then  the  mystery  is  as  far  as  ever  from  being  ex- 
plained,  I  suppose,"  be  obserred;  '*  for  though  Mistress 
Edith  seems  to  possess  the  means  of  transporting  her- 
self hither  and  thither,  with  almost  as  much  fiicility  as 
if  she  wore  the  magic  ring  that  we  hear  of  in  the  '  Faby 
Tales,'  I  question  if  she  will  be  inclined  to  follow  oor 
route  hither.  She  is  not,  I  believe,  famed  for  her  cou- 
rage.'' 

Gordon  did  not  reply.  He  felt  indeed  angry  at  the 
levity  with  which  hb  companion  spoke  of  that  which 
had  been  to  him  matter  of  serious  uneasiness,  and  he 
could  not  account  for  the  sarcastic  tone  which  the  latter 
always  assumed  when  Eldith  was  the  theme. 

'*  Whatever  secret  causes  there  may  be  for  his  dislike 
of  the  Lady  Margaret,  I  know  not  why  it  should  ex- 
tend to  Edith,**  he  murmured  to  himself.  ''  If  matters 
are  as  I  strongly  suspect  they  are,  it  may  be  very  natural 
to  hate  the  princess,  but  I  am  sure  Edith  can  never  have 
deserved  that  he  should  hate  her.  Yet,  how  incon- 
sistent I  am!  It  was  not  many  days  since  that  I  would 
have  given  the  world  to  have  been  convinced  that  he 
did  not  like  her  too  well;  and  now  I  am  dissatisfied 
that  he  does  not  feel  for  her  as  I  do.  Courage!  What 
have  women  to  do  with  courage?" 

The  good  understanding  which  had  been  estabfished 
between  the  page  and  Grordon,  from  the  dme  the  latter 
had  become  convinced  of  the  folly  Qf  his  suspicions, 
continued  uninterrupted;  but  the  latter  incessantly 
watched  for  some  decirive  proof  that  his  suspicions  of 
the  true  character  of  his  companion  were  well  founded, 
before  he  hinted  it  to  him,  who  was,  he  believed,  the 
most  interested  in  it — the  Earl  of  Lennox. 

''  The  field  of  battle  will  decide  it,"  he  observed  to 
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lumself  ;  for  in  despite  of  his  valiant  talk,  I  doubt  if  be 
will  stand  the  shock  of  the  fierce  encounter;  and  if  be 
quails,  I  will  not  fail  to  put  him  at  once  to  the  test,  and 
accuse  bim  of  deceptton.*^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Gordon  heedfuUy 
watched  the  countenance  of  the  page;  when,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  day  from  their  quitting  the  town  of 
Linlithgow,  it  was  announced  that  the  regent,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  force,  was  encamped  within  two  miles  of 
their  present  position. 

Ferdinand's  looks,  however,  betrayed  no  personal 
fear,  but  his  eyes  watched  intently  the  countenance  of 
tlie  earl;  and  when  the  latter,  with  eyes  beaming  with 
animation,  began  to  make  arrangements  for  the  expected 
battle,  from  time  to  time  a  heavy  sigh  betrayed  bis 
anxiety  for  the  result  of  the  approaching  contest  In 
all  the  necessary  preparations,  however,  none  were  more 
active  or 'more  intelligent  than  Ferdinand;  and  as  he, 
flew  from  place- to  place,  repeaUng  the  earPs  orders, 
and  explaining  his  arrangements,  again  Gordon  felt  his 
mind  waver,  and  bis  respect  for  the  youth  increase. 

**  Towards  any  one  else  I  should  feel  jealous  of  the 
confidence  my  lord  reposes  in  you,**  he  observed;  *'  but 
you,  Ferdinand,  are  a  privileged  favourite.^ 

''And  why  sonowT  returned  the  page,  with  an  en- 
quiring look.  ^*  The  time  has  been  when  Master  Gor- 
don felt  and  expressed  very  different  sentiments.^ 

''  Yes;  I  acknowledge  it,**  replied  Gordon.  ''  I  have 
felt  diflferently  towards  you ;  but  it  was  because  I  did 
not  know  you  as  well  as  I  now  do.  Why  do  you  blush, 
Ferdinand?  Think  you  that  I  have  penetrated  into  a 
secret  which  you  believed  concealed  from  every  eye? 
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Perhaps  I  have;  and  if  so,  you  now  comprehend  me,  in 
spite  of  that  look  of  amasement  which  you  affect.  Be 
assuredi  however,  that  until  you  choose  to  reveal  it, 
your  secret  is  safe  with  me.  But  let  me  entreat  you  not 
to  hazard  your  safety  loo  far;  accept  the  permission 
my  lord  has  given  you,  and  avoid  scenes  which  cannot 
but  be  uncongenial——'" 

**  Yoa  talk  in  riddles,  Master  Gordon,^'  said  the  page, 
in  a  faltering  v<Hoe.  "  I  am,  it  is  true,  a  novice  in  scenes 
of  warfare;  but  I  shall  place  myself  under  your  protec- 
tion, and  I  trust  emulate  your  example.  Of  thb  be 
assured,*^  and  he  laid  his  small  and  delicate  hand  upon 
Gordon's  with  a  firm  pressure,  "  I  will  never  quit  the 
field  of  strife  while  the  Lennox  remains  on  it." 

Grordon's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  he  gazed  in  rilence 
on  the  animated  face  which  was  now  uprabed  to  his 
with  mute  eloquence. 

"How  could  I  ever  be  so  deceived!^  he  exclaimed, 
his  mind  reverting  to  hb  former  suspicions;  ^  and  the 
earl  too——'* 

*'  Gordon,  as  you  hope  for  happiness  here  or  here- 
after,^ exclaimed  the  page,  with  wildness,  sinking  on 
hb  knee  before  him:  "by  all  you  ever  loved  or  ho- 
noured, I  conjure  you  reveal  not  to  the  earl  the  secret 
which  you  have,  I  know  not  how,  dbcovered.  Let  roe 
continue  unmolested  in  my  own  plans.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result,  my  eternal  gratitude  will  be  yours;  and 
should  I  ever  be  so  blessed  as — as        '* 

"  I  understand  all  that  you  would  say,**  observed  Gror- 
don,  with  gentleness;  "  but  there  b  one  point  on  which 
I  feel  the  greatest  anxiety.  You  will,  you  must  be,  ex- 
posed to  great  personal  danger;  and  if,  unfortunately. 
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yon  should  {all,  how  shaH  I  ever  answer  ic  to  my  con- 
sdenoe?— how  should  I  ever  dare  avow  to  the  Lennos 
that  I  coold,  but  did  nol,  prevent  the  saertficer 

**  Not  so,  Gordon :  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  prevent 
iC  I  know  too  well ;  alas !  I  know  what  the  earPs  pre-* 
sent  feelings  are*  Were  you  to  reveal  to  him  now  all 
that  you  know,  be  would  indeed  prevent  my  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  field  and  sharing  the  dangers  to  which  he 
will  be  eaposed ;  but  he  cobU  not  prevtot  my  seeking, 
in  the  grave^  a  refuge  from,  his  pify  and  contempt,  and 
that  of  the  world,  which  I  have  renounced  for  bis  sake* 
You  have  seen  what  I  have  dared  already  for  faim ;  doubt 
not  then  my  fixed  determination.  The  moment  that  con- 
vinced me  that  all  I  have  done  and  suffered  was  in  vain, 
would  be  the  last  moment  of  my  existence;  my  own 
hands  should  rid  me  of  that  life  which  would  then  in* 
deed  be  a  burden  lo  me.  To  be  near  him,  to  watch 
over  his  safety,  to  admioister  to  his  comfort,  b  aU  I  wish 
or  ask.  I  will  not  deny  that  a  lingering  hope  may  exist 
in  my  bosom,  that  some  happy,  some  blessed  moment 
may  arrive,  when  the  page  Ferdinand  may  dare  to  avow 
Us  real  character;  but  that  moment  is  not  die  present: 
to  betray  me  therefore  now  is  to  consign  me  to  death, 
to  certain  death.** 

Gordon  ^shuddered  at  the  look  with  whkh  the  pie- 
tended  Ferdinand  uttered  these  words. 

'*  Would  that  I  had  never  sought  to  penetrate  thia 
mystery  !**  he  exclaimed. 

**  Most  heartily  do  I  wish  you  never  had,**  returned 
die  page;  **  but  it  is  too  late  now  to  regret  it:  be  can- 
tioos  and  prudent,  and  again  I  repeat,  my  eternal  grati« 
tude  b  yours.^ 
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Gordon  remained  fixed  on  the  spot  in  surprise  and 
wonder.  Could  il  be  possible,  then,  that  the  susfncions 
which  he  had  sometimes  even  laughed  at  himself  for 
entertaining,  were  thus,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
confirmed  even  by  the  lips  of  the  pretended  Ferdinand 
himself. 

"  And  yet  I  dared  not  ask  her  who  she  wasl"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  'Of  birth,  and  rank,  and  fortune  equal  to 
hittiSelf  ;*  such  were  the  words  he  used  this  very  morning, 
in  speaking  of  the  object  of  hb  psha!  of  A^  aflfec- 

Uons,  I  should  say ;  but  I  must  still  accustom  myself  to 
regard  her  as  the  page  Ferdinand.  It  will  be  a  hard 
task  to  conceal  the  secret ;  but  what  business  had  I  to 
run  my  head  into  such  mysteries  ?  I,  who  never  had  a 
thought  that  I  would  not  were  published  to  the  whole 
world.  Would  to  Heaven  that  she  may  yet  be  so  ter- 
rified at  the  very  first  onset,  that  she  may  be  glad  to 
make  her  retreat!  How  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  conceal 
my  fears  for  her,  and  yet  see  her  exposed  to  danger, 
from  which  a  single  word  of  mine  would  efiectuaDy 
remove  herl'* 

Again  he  thought  of  the  firensied  look  which  had 
darted  from  her  large  Uack  eyes,  as  she  had  declared 
her  resolution  not  to  survive  the  premature  discovery  of 
her  sex  to  the  earl :  and  then  again  his  thoughts  re- 
verted to  the  pangs  of  causeless  jealousy  which  he  had 
endured  during  his  reridence  at  the  caade. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Gordon,  when  he  joined  the  ear^ 
and  beheld  the  page  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with 
him,  endeavoured  to  forget  their  late  conversation,  and 
suppress  the  alteration  of  feeling  which  it  had  caused  in 
his  mind  towards  the  latter. 
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Ferdinud,  on  the  contraryj  neither  by  word  nor  look 
betrayed  the  slightest  embarrassment  or  constraint ;  the 
aame  undemting  attention  to  every  word  the  earl  uttered, 
the  same  unhesitating  alacrity  in  performing  his  slightest 
commands,  and  the  same  quick  intelligence  in  compre- 
hending what,  from  his  youth  and  inexperience  he  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  be  backward,  or  at  least 
slow  in  executing,  distinguished  his  manners;  and  Gor- 
don, as  he  beheld  him  so  actively  employed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  entering  with  ardour  into  mili- 
tary details,  which  might  naturally  have  been  thought 
uninteresting  to  such  a  mere  youth,  Was  struck  with 
inexpressible  astonishment,  when  he  reflected  who  the 
page  really  was. 

Nor  was  he  less  surprised  at  the  command  of 
countenance,  than  at  the  total  absence  of  all  constraint 
which  Ferdinand  displayed,  when  he  observed  that,  in 
private,  he  retained  the  same  adherence  to  his  suppositi- 
tfoos  character,  and  the  most  determined  forgetfulness,  in 
appearance,  of  all  that  had  passed  between  them.  It  was 
In  vain  that  Gordon  tried,  by  various  hints,  to  lead  him, 
or  rather  her,  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  disguise 
which  appeared  to  natural—"  So  natural,  that  even 
now  I  can  scarcely  beHeve  my  own  eyes,"  said  Gordon, 
as  he  slily  commented  upon  the  superior  manner  which 
be  (Ferdniand)  managed  his  steed. 

''  Yon  might  do  a  much  more  foolish  thing,  Gordon,^ 
sttd  the  page,  "  than  to  discredit  the  evidence  of  your 
senses ;  I  have  had  more  than  one  occasion  to  disbelieve 


By  such  like  evasive  replies  the  wily  Ferdinand  con- 
tinued .to  avoid  entering  upon  the  sutgect  which  so  com- 
10.  oo 
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pletely  occupied  Gordon's  mind  that  he  could  scarcely 
pay  the  necessary  attention  to  what  was  passing  around 
him,  and  more  than  once  excited  the  surprise  of  the  earl 
by  hb  absence  and  abstraction. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


The  hAadnimid  to  the  wagps 
Of  coimtzy  toll,  drinks  the  vntroubled  streams 
With  leaping  kids  and  with  the  bleating  Iambs, 
And  80  allays  hear  thint  secme;  whilst  I 
Quench  my  nd  sighs  with  flcetingi  of  my  teais.— Old  Plat. 

To  return  to  the  Princess  Margaret,  of  whom  we  have 
so  long  lost  sight.  It  was  not  for  some  time  after  the 
sudden  departure  of  Edith  and  her  companion,  that  the 
former  discovered  that  she  was  alone  with  the  Chevalier  i 
on  whom,  however,  her  startled  expression  of,  "  Mer- 
ciful Heaven!  where  is  Edith T  made  at  first  but  little 
impression. 

*'  They  will  overtake  us  in  a  moment,''  he  replied,  with' 
indifference.  "  Galbraith  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
road  not  to  pursue  the  right  track.^ 

"  But  are  you  sure  you  are  right?*'  exclaimed  the  prin- 
cess, in  alarm. 

*'  I  could  not  mistake,  lady,**  he  replied,  **  for  I  have 
turned  neither  to  the  right  nor  left ;  but  we  will  rein  in 
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for  a  few  minutes,  until  they  come  up  wilb  us.  I  would 
chide  Master  Galbruith  for  the  unnecessary  delay  his 
tardiness  occasions,  but  that  I  feel  I  should  be  an  hypo- 
crite to  pretend  that  I  was  displeased  with  that  which 
gives  me  the  greatest  happiness^-^  happiness  which  I 
should  think  cheaply  purchased  at  any  other  price  than 
the  Lady  Margaret^s  displeasure  and  uneasiness* 

Margaret  replied  not  to  this  compliment;  scarcely 
indeed  did  she  mark  it,  for  her  every  thought  was  ab- 
aorbed  in  one — that  she  had  been  a  second  dme  betrayed, 
4md  had  been  purposely  separated  from  her  attendant. 

In  agony  she  listened  for  the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet 
which  would  remove  her  terror.  All  however  remained 
still  and  motionless,  and  after  a  few  moments'  silence, 
ihe  Chevalier,  as  if  just  roused  to  the  probability  that 
something  unusual  might  have  occurred  to  prevent  their 
following  him,  proposed  to  Margaret  that  they  should 
return  and  seek  their  companions. 

**  Any  thuog!  do  what  you  will!  I  am  at  your  mercy. 
It  is  useless  for  me  to  oppose,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  in 
a  faltering  voice;  "but  oh!  if  you  have  one  spark  of 
pity  or  compassion,  you  will  not  part  me  from  my 
only "" 

**  You  wrong  me— on  my  soul,  lady,  you  wrong  me  by 
these  suspicions!*'  interrupted  the  Chevalier:  ''I  am  as 
innocent  as  yourself  of  the  cause  of  this  delay ;  for  which, 
unless  good  cause  is  given,  I  will  not  fail  severely  to 
chastise  the  varlets  who  dare  thus  to  trifle  with  me.  But 
we  will  instantly  return  and  seek  them:  they  cannot  be 
far  ofl^  since  it  is  not  many  minutes  since  I  heard  the 
soond  of  their  voices." 

Margaret  replied  not;  she  knew  not  indeed  how  long 
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a  time  might  have  elapsed  since  they  had  separated,  finr 
her  thoughts  had  been  wholly  engrossed  by  conjectures 
which  had  arisen  in  her  mind  respecting  the  cause  of 
her  abduction,  and  the  motives  which  could  have  induced 
a  stranger,  evidently  of  no  common  birth  or  breeding, 
to  engage  in  so  nefarious  a  scheme;  and  it  was  posable 
Edith  had  been  missing  some  time  ere  she  observed  it« 

Loudly  vociferating  the  names  of  Galbraith  and  Du- 
gald,  the  stranger  proceeded  at  a  quick  pace  to  retrace 
their  path  through  the  forest;  but  it  was  long  ere  any 
sound  but  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  replied  to  his  shu* 
mohs.  At  length,  however,  to  Margarets  unspeakable 
joy,  an  answering  shout  was  heard;  but  her  disappoint- 
ment was  again  overpowering,  when  a  single  horseman, 
riding  at  a  furious  rate,  approached,  and  she  beheld 
only  Dugald. 

''  Where  is  Galbraith?"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  im- 
periously: "speak  instantly,  villain:  to  what  cause  is  it 
owing  that  I  am  thus*—" 

''  Master  Galbraith  maun  e'en  answer  ye^re  question 
himsel,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man  in  a  sulky  tone:  '*I 
complied  only  wi*  his  bidding,  and  sma'  thanks,  it  seem^ 
I  am  likply  to  get  for  my  pains,  for  I  can  find  neither 
tale  nor  tidings  of  the But  ye  asked  me  for  Gal- 
braith, did  ye  not?^  he  continued,  suddenly  recollecting 
himself:  "  ha'  not  ye  seen  him?  is  he  not  wi'  you?  He 
followed  you  closely,  when  I  turned  back  on  that  fool's 
errand." 

"  Wby  did  you  turn  back,  and  for  what  purpose?^ 
rxclaimed  the  Chevalier,  with  vehemence. 

"  As  sure  as  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved,  the  villain  has 
fled  wi'  the  lassie!"  exclaimed  Dugald,  without  noticing 
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the  interogation;  **BDd  it  maun  h&*  been  too  wi*  her 
own  free  will  and  liking,  for  she  herseT  seconded  the 
iause  tale  he  told  of  the  gold  and  jewels.  And  yet  they 
csnoa  be  far  off,  and  she  is  too  feariu'  to  ride  hard:  I 
may  yet  overtake  then ;  and  if  I  do,  I  will  make  him  pay 
dearly  for  having  tried  to  gull  me.  I  was  ever  yet  more 
than  a  match  for  Master  Galbraith|  and  it  shall  go 
hard "* 

The  conclusion  of  his  threat  was  lost  in  the  clatter  of 
his  horse's  feet  as  he  rode  off  at  (ull  speed;  but  the 
terrified  and  distressed  Margaret  had  heard  sufficient  to 
assure  her  that  her  worst  fears  were  realized,  and  that 
she  had  really  lost  her  to  whom,  weak  and  powerless  as 
she  was  to  assist  her,  she  had  clung  to  as  a  consoler  and 
a  safeguard. 

The  asseverations  of  his  mnocence,  and  threats  of 
vengeance  on  the  wretch  who  had  betrayed  him,  as  he 
styled  Gralbraith  to  the  Chevalier,  fell  unheeded  on  her 
ear*  Terror  for  the  fate  of  Edith,  and  her  own  desolate 
situation,  thus  bereaved  of  the  only  human  being  on 
whom,  under  her  present  circumstances,  she  dared  put 
confidence,  seemed  to  paralyze  every  nerve;  and  had 
not  her  companion  suddenly  leaped  from  his  horse  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  she  would  have  fallen  from  her 
9eat.  Placing  her  on  the  green  sward  with  the  greatest 
care  and  tenderness,  the  Chevalier  endeavoured,  by  every 
kind  and  consoling  efibrt,  to  reconcile  her  to  a  mis- 
fortune  which  was  now  irretrievable,  unless,  indeed, 
Dugald^s  efforts,  which  he  himself  acknowledged  he 
feared  were  hopeless,  should  succeed. 

Margaret, however,  could  listen  to  no  arguments:  while 
Edith  remained  near  her,  she  had  seemed  not  totally 
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unprdtected;  bat  now  the  most  dreadful  ideas  took  pos- 
session of  her  imagination,  and  she  remained  qoite  deaf 
to  all  that  her  companion  could  adduce. 

**  I  will  make  every  effort  to  procure  some  female  to 
attend  upon  you,  lady/'  he  observed,  **  until  you  reach 
the  place  where  you  will  find  more  than  one  anxious  and 
eager  to  contribute  to  your  service  and  pleasure/' 

Margaret,  however,  still  remained  silent.  The  idea  of 
having  even  a  female  companion  of  his  choosing  was  no 
consolation  to  her,  for  she  could  not  but  suspect  that, 
whoever  it  might  be,  she  would  be  totally  subservient  to 
his  views,  and  ready  to  act  as  he  should  direct.  A  long 
and  Weary  pause  succeeded  without  Dugald^s  appear* 
ance. 

''By  heavens r  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  at  length 
giving  vent  to  his  impatience:  ''by  heavens!  I  believe 
they  are  all  in  a  plot,  and  I  am  betrayed.^ 

Margaret's  heart  palpitated  violently:  for  the  first  time 
the  hope  that  Eldith^s  desertion  was  connected  i(ith 
some  plan  that  had  been  concerted  for  her  escape,  rushed 
into  her  mind :  the  very  thought  operated  like  a  cordial 
upon  her  spirits ;  she  rose  from  the  ground  In  a  tumult 
of  hope  and  suspense,  which  she  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal from  her  perplexed  and  agitated  companion. 

"  I  do  not  blame  you,  lady,"  he  observed,  "  for  re- 
joicing at  what  will  overwhelm  me  with  despair;  nor 
must  you  condemn  me  for  taking  every  precaution  that 
prudence  can  suggest,  to  prevent  an  event  which  will  at 
once  annihilate  those  hopes  which  I  acknowledge  I  am 
presumptuous  enough  to  entertain.  Should  we  now  be 
separated,  I  dare  not  hope  that  you  will  remember  me 
with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  resentment,  per* 
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obance  of  contempt  The  opportunity  will  be  lost  tct 
me  for  erer,  of  proving  to  you  that  I  am  not  so  totally 
unworthy  your  esteem  as  I  now  appear." 

''You  will  secure  not  only  my  esteem^  but  my  eternal 
gratitude,  by  restoring  me  to  my  friends;  or,  at  least, 
placing  me  in  security  until  I  can  hear  from  them«^ 

**  Why  will  you  urge  me,  lady,  on  the  only  point  oni 
which  I  am  compelled  to  refuse  you  T  replied  the  Ch^*> 
Talier.  ''  I  am  certainly  placed  in  di£5cuUies  by  the  de^ 
sertion  of  these  men ;  but  the  oath  I  have  taken  admits 
of  DO  equivocation.  I  have  sworn  to  escort  you  to  a 
certain  spot,  and  deliver  you  in  safety  to  those  appointed: 
to  receive  you ;  but  after  that  I  shall  be  released  from- 
all  restraint,  and  at  liberty  to  act  as  I  think  proper*  It 
will  hi  in  your  power,  Lady  Margaret,  to  make  me  your 
servant  in  whatever  way  you  may  please  to  co^nmand, 
and  you  will  not,  I  trust " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps, to  which  he  listened  with  the  most  intense  anx- 
iety, Margaret,  too,  kept  her  eye  fixed  on  the  road  in 
breathless  suspense,  dreadinjf  now,  as  much  as  she  had 
before  wished,  to  see  Edith  appear,  since  that  would 
eflfectually  bar  all  her  hopes  of  being  rescued  from  the 
power  of  her  enemies. 

Dugald,  however,  soon  made  his  appearance  alone; 
and  amidst  his  execrations  of  his  own  folly,  and  his  apo- 
kgies  to  the  Chevalier  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be 
duped  by  his  wily  conqpanion,  Margaret  first  learned  the 
particulars  of  Galbraith^s  and  Edith's  escape.  There 
could  not  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a  con« 
certed  plan;  and  it  was  with  anxiety  and  uneasiness 
that  t^  princess  heard  the  Chevalier  consulting  with 
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DngaU  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  pnmie  their  ori- 
ginal route,  or  strike  off  into  another,  so  as  to  baffle  any 
scheme  that  might  have  been  formed  to  intercept  them* 
The  Chevalier  seemed  inclined  to  adopt  the  former 
oourse,  but  Dugald  strenuously  advised  persisting  in 
the  phm  that  had  been  first  formed;  pointing  out  the 
improbability  that  Galbraith,  encumbered  with  the  charge 
of  a  weak,  timid  woman,  should  reach  Edinburgh,  (to 
which  place  he  had  no  doubt  he  would  ^Brect  his 
course,)  and  be  able  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
would  be  necessary  to  intercept  them  before  they  oould 
xeaeh  their  destined  port,  and  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
pursuit.  If,  on  the  contrary,  (he  said,)  diey  ventufed 
to  take  a  drcuitous  route,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
embark  from  another  port;  or,  if  unable  to  meet  with 
a  vessel,  as  might  be  the  case  for  two  or  three  days, 
they  would  be  almost  certain  of  being  intercepted. 

Margaret  listened  with  anxious  suspense  to  this  dis- 
cussion. Her  own  wishes  led  her  to  pray  that  they 
might  continue  to  pursue  the  route  that  had  been 
originally  determined  on;  ibr  this,  she  considered,  was 
the  only  certainty  of  her  friends  overtaking  her. 

The  avowal  of  Dugald,  that  he  knew  little  of  the 
country  beyond  the  straight  road  which  they  proposed 
to  travel,  at  length  decided  the  question.  The  Chet a- 
lier  was  evidently  completely  in  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  afraid  to  encounter  the  peril  of  being  bewil- 
dered in  a  strange  and  desolate  country. 

Margaret  heard  the  decision  with  a  satisfaction  she 
could  scarcely  conceal;  and  without  delay  diey  re- 
mounted their  horses,  and  proceeded  on  their  jouiney. 
the  succeeding  hours  of  their  travel,  Marga- 
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ret's  attention  was  continually  on  the  alerti  in  hopes  of 
discovering  some  indication  that  Edith  had  not  forgot- 
ten  her,  but  they  arrived  at  the  place  appointed  for  their 
moming^s  rest  without  having  seen  a  single  person. 

The  house*  which  -they  now  entered  was,  contrary  to 
the  plan  that  had  been  hitherto  pursued^  one  of  pub- 
lic entertainment;  and  the  Chevalier  started  back  with 
evident  surprise  and  vexation,  on  discovering  that  the 
room  to  which  they  were  introduced  was  thronged  with 
men  in  coarse  attire,  busily  employed  over  their  morn- 
ing potations  of  whiskey,  and  vehemently  dbputing  in 
the  language  of  the  country. 

.  At  sight  of  the  strangers,  who  paused  at  the  door 
in  evident  affright  and  irresolution,  every  voice  was  in 
a  moment  hushed,  and  looks  of  savage  wonder  pro- 
claimed their  surprise  at  an  appearance  so  unexpected. 
One  or  two,  with  rude  courtesy,  rose  from  their  seats 
to  accommodate  the  weary  travellers,  whose  looks, 
especially  Margaret's,  betrayed  their  want  of  rest  and 
refreshment. 

^Can  we  not  be  private?*^  said  Dugald  to  the  host, 
an  uncouth  looking  being,  who  had  followed  his  guests 
in  haste  to  the  room,  not  having  been  in  the  way  at 
the  moment  they  alighted. 

*'  We  ha"*  na  space,"  replied  the  man,  roughly; 
'*  but  these  are  a*  honest  folk,  and  will  na  offend  ye.*^ 

The  Chevalier  looked  at  Margaret,  who  was  sinking 
nfith  fatigue.  '^  Have  you  no  female — ^a  wife  or  daugh- 
ter— who  can  attend  the  lady?**  demanded  the  Cheva- 
lier. 

**  Oh  yes,  Katie  will  see  till  the  leddy,'^  he  replied, 
^  The  de*el   tak  her   saul!    where  is  the  jadef*  he 

11.  HII 
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contiiiuecl,  glancing  his  eye  towards  the  huge  fire- 
place: ''there  is  the  brose  boiling  into  the  fire;  and 
she,  I  suppose,  is  flirting  wi'  some  o^  the  lads,  instead 
o^  minding  her  business.'^ 

DugaU  bustled  forward,  and  cleared  the  way  to  a 
table  whieh  stood  at  the  further  end  of  the  kitchen,  and 
which  was  only  occupied  by  two  men,  who,  engaged  in 
deep  and  low  conversation,  with  their  heada  bent  to- 
wards each  other,  seemed  not  to  have  noticed  the  en- 
trance of  strangers,  until  Dugald,  with  very  little  cere- 
money,  requested  them  to  make  place  for  hb  lord  and 
lady,  wlio  were  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  vacant 
bench  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  indicating, 
by  a  look,  his  wish  that  they  would  remove  the  liquor 
which  stood  before  them  thither. 

*'  Ye  are  something  less  than  civil,  I  think,  friend," 
said  the  elder  of  the  two  men;  whose,  appearance, 
though  shabby  ami  faded,  was  somewhat  superior  to 
that  of  his  companions,  and  whose  manners  showed  bin 
at  once  as  one  more  conversant  with  the  world  than 
they  were. 

*^  The  lady  is  weary,  my  friend,  and  unused  to  travel,* 
3aid  the  Cheyalier,  glancing  at  Margaret,  who  dung  to 
his  arm  with  a  feeling  of  terror  at  the  strange  and  iuh 
couth  appearance  of  the  people  who  surrounded  her. 

"  She  looks,  indeed,  as  if  she  were  little  suited  to 
such  scenes  as  these,^  replied  the  man,  gazing  at  the 
princess  with  an  earnestness  which  brought  the  deep 
crimson  into  her  palid  cheeks. 

^'You  need  not  be  alarmed,  lady,^*  he  continued: 
*'  there  is  no  one  here  who  will  offer  to  offend  you;  and 
though  your  accommodations  will  be  rough,  they  are 
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not  the  worst  that  yoa  might  have  met  with  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  hard  to  meet  with  better 
whisky ;  and  I  believe  Katie  can  furnish  the  lady  with 
new-laid  eggs,  and  the  best  oatcake  in  the  country.*" 

Katie,  a  bloomingy  Uue-eyed  girl,  with  her  auburn 
hair  twisted  neatly  up,  and  her  curls  disposed  in  a  man^ 
aer  that  showed  her  not  deficient  in  the  feminine  art  of 
displaying  her  natural  charms  to  the  best  advantage ;  and 
the  elaborate  display  of  which  formed  a  strange  contrast 
with  her  bare  legs  and  feet,  that  looked  as  though 
they  were  perfect  strangers  to  the  artificial  restraints  of 
shoes  and  stockings;  now  approached,  with  an  attempt 
at  a  curtsey,  and  a  smile,  which,  while  it  displayed  a  set 
of  white,  even  teeth,  gave  also  a  strong  indication  of  a 
desire  to  please  her  unaccustomed  guests. 

''  Ye'U  be  liking,  may  be,  to  gang  till  my  bed-room, 
and  mak  yoursel  straight,  lady,  the  whiles  yere  break- 
fast is  getting  ready,"  she  observed,  in  a  tone  of  frank- 
ness and  simplicity  which  increased  the  favourable  im- 
pression her  first  appearance  had  made  on  Margaret's 
mind. 

*'  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so,"  returned  the  prin- 
cess, rising  with  eagerness  from  the  seat  she  had  taken, 
and  totally  forgetting  the  constraint  which  her  com- 
panion had  hitherto  exercised  over  her  actions.  The 
Chevalier  looked  perplexed ;  and  Dugald,  comprehend- 
ing the  motive  of  his  irresolution,  stood  purposely  in 
the  way,  to  delay  her  until  he  should  have  resolved  how 
to  act. 

**  It  will  scarcely  be  safe  for  you,  lady,  to  trust  your- 
self, without  protection,  in  a  house  like  this,"  observed 
the  Chevalier,  at  length,  addressing  her  in  French, 
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*'  Allow  Dugald  to  see  that  the  room  is  fit  for  your  re^ 
ceptioiiy  and  remain  within  call,  in  case  you  should  re- 
quire him." 

Margaret's  haughty  blush  betrayed  her  vejuition  at 
thb  proposition,  but  the  Chevalier^s  manner,  though 
wild,  was  firm  and  determmed;  and  conceiving  this  not 
the  proper  minute  for  offering  a  decided  opposition  to 
what  she  felt  was  a  command  rather  than  a  request,  she 
drew  back,  while  he  whispered  to  Dugald  his  instruc- 
tions. 

"  Come,  lassie,**  observed  the  latter,  turning  to  the 
girl ;  *'  ye  ^^lU  let  me  see  whether  the  chamber  ye  speak 
of  is  sic  a  one  as  will  suit  the  lady.*' 

Katie's  rosy  cheeks  glowed  with  a  tint  of  double 
dye,  and  her  eyes  darted  fire,  as  she  replied:  **Hoot 
awa,  roon;  ye  wad  na  think  that  I  am  ganging  vri'  the 
like  o*  ye  to  spear  at  my  chamber.  It  may  be  the  fashion 
o*  the  leddy*«  country  to  ha'  the  men  folk  in  the  place  o* 
lasses;  but  it  is  na  the  way  in  Scotland,  an'  so  I'll  plainly 
tell  ye.  Ye  winna  put  your  shoon  ower  the  threshold 
o*  my  ain  little  room,  which,  though  belike  its  na  sa 
grand  and  bonnie  as  she  has  seen,  is  as  clean  and  hale- 
some  as  the  best  in  the  queen's  palace.'* 

**  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  good  girl,*'  said  Margaret, 
hastily :  *'  I  am  certain  it  will  be  all.  I  wish ;  but -*' 

She  looked  at  the  Chevalier  with  a  glance  of  angry 
reproach,  at  his  pertinacity  in  detaining  her  in  a  place 
so  repugnant  to  her  feelings. 

'*  Nay,  if  that  be  yere  husband,  lady,  wha  doubts  its 
being  fit  for  the  like  of  ye  to  enter,  he  is  heartily  wel- 
come to  see  it,**  replied  the  spirited  girl;  ''but  as  for 
yon  fellow        ^ 
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^  Ye  need  na  be  uncivil,  my  bonny  lassie/'  said  Du^ 
galdy  interrupting  the  hasty  contradiction  which  be  saw 
the  princess  was  about  to  utter,  as  to  the  title  which 
Katie  had  bestowed  upon  the  Chevalier.  In  troth,  I 
dinna  wbh  to  pass  the  threshold  o*  yere  chamber,  but  I 
wad  like  just ^ 

**  I  will  not  thus  be  dictated  to  by  you,'*  exclaimed 
Margaret,  losing  all  patience  at  the  obtrusive  interference 
of  the  man.  **  I  know  not  what  prevents  me,  indeed,"" 
she  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  even  at  this  moment,  from 
avowing  my  situation,  and  appealing  to  these  people  for 
protection.** 

^*  I  fear  me,  lady,^  said  the  Chevalier,  in  the  same 
tone,  ^'  you  would  find  you  had  made  a  poor  exchange 
in  renouncing  my  protection  for  such  as  theirs.  I  am 
much  mistaken  in  the  character  of  those  who  now  sur- 
round us,  if  they  would  not  give  you  reason  to  repent  of 
such  a  measure.'' 

The  same  thought  had  indeed  occurred  to  Margaret, 
as  she  had  gazed  upon  the  fierce  and  uncouth  faces  of 
the  group,  among  whom  she  discovered  not  one  whose 
countenance  would  not  have  induced  her  to  recoil  with 
terror  from  trusting  herself  to  their  protection. 

**  You  can  use  your  own  pleasure,  lady,^  he  continued, 
motioning  to  Dugald  to  move  and  let  the  princess  pass; 
''but  I  would  advise  you  to  be  cautious,  and  not  plunge 
yourself  into  difficulties  from  which  you  cannot  retreat.*^ 

Margaret  scarcely  staid  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
this  caution,  so  eager  was  she  to  follow  the  girl,  whose 
eyes,  earnestly  bent  on  her,  seemed  to  bespeak  her  pity 
and  commiseration.  Tripping  lightly  along,  and  turn- 
ing her  bead  over  her  shoulder  frequently,  with  a 
smile  of  invitation  and  encouragement,  Katie  led  the 
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way  up  a  wide  decayed  staircase,  and  through  a  long 
gloomy  gallery,  into  which  the  doors  of  several  scantily 
furnished  chambers  opened.  As  they  passed  one  of 
these,  Katie  stepped  quickly  forward  and  closed  the  door, 
though  not  before  Margaret  had  discovered  that  the  bed 
was  occupied  by  a  young  man  who  looked  as  if  he  was 
Sttflfering  excessive  pain. 

''A  drink,  for  mercy^s  sake!  Katie,**  he  exclaimed: 
^  that  is  all  gone  that  you  brought  me  this  morning,  and 
I  am  dying  with  thirst." 

''  I  will  bring  it  presently,^  returned  Katie,  closing  the 
door. 

''  Go  at  once,  my  good  girl,^  observed  the  princess: 
"  I  can  remain  till  you  return.  The  poor  man  looks 
very  ill;  and  a  moment's  delay  is  perhaps,  to  him,  a 
serious  evil." 

**I  wud  do  any  thing  in  the  world  for  him,  I  am  sure,** 
said  Katie,  sighing  deeply ;  **  but  I  dinna  ken ;  per* 
haps  my  father  will  be  angry  gin  I  leave  ye  here.**, 

**  Show  me  then  which  is  the  door  of  your  chamber, 
and  I  can  go  in,"  returned  the  princess,  "  while  you 
fetch  the  drink.*' 

"  Oh,  ye  canna  find  it,**  said  Katie,  hesitating,  "  for 
it  is  up  another  stair:  it  wad  na  do  for  me  to  sleep 
in  this  part  of  the  house,  amang  sic  a  wild  crew.  But  I 
ken  what  1*11  do ;  1*11  rin  for  the  drink,  and  say  it  is  for 
the  leddy,  that^s  yere  amsel,  and  then  he  winna  chide.^ 

She  flew  away  with  the  swiftness  of  a  deer,  and  Mar- 
garet remained  standing  in  the  gallery.  The  groans 
and  sighs  of  the  sick  man  were  audible,  though  the  door 
was  shut,  and  Mai^aret*s  gentle  heart  melted  with  fity 
and  compassion. 

Every  moment  that  Katie  was  away  seemed  an  age  to 
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her.  Two  or  three  times  she  Fancied  he  might  be  dying ; 
and  the  thought  that  he  was  thus  left»  at  such  an  awful 
hour,  without  a  friend  to  soothe  his  pangs  or  adminis- 
ter the  necessary  attendancei  was  inexpressibly  distressing 
to  her. 

Irresolutely  she  walked  up  and  down  the  long  gallery. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed^  and  Katie 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  errand^  for  she  came  not 
At  length  the  sound  of  her  own  footsteps,  light  as  they 
were,  reached  the  ear  of  the  invalid. 

**  Katie,  for  mercy's  sake  why  dinna  ye  come  in?**  he 
exclaimed,  in  atone  of  anguish.    "It  is  bleeding  afresh, 

« 

and  I  shall  die  for  want  of  help.** 

Margaret  no  longer  hesitated:  she  gently  opened 
the  door,  and  in  a  compassionate  tone  observed  :  "  it  is 
not  Katie,  she  is  gone  for  something  for  you.  Is  there 
any  thing  I  can  do  to  assist  you?^ 

*'  If  you  will  reach  me  that  roll  of  linen,  and  the  bal- 
sam that  stands  on  the  table,'*  said  the  man,  in  a  faint 
voice.  Margaret  forgot  all  feminine  timidity  and  terror 
in  her  desire  to  render  him  assistance,  and  with  alacri^ 
she  approached  the  bed  to  give  him  what  he  required; 
but  she  shuddered  at  seeing  the  sheets,  and  coverlid 
dyed  with  blood. 

The  man  raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  princess,  as 
she  bent  over  him,  to  assist  his  fiiiint  efforts  to  apply  the 
remedies  to  a  large  wound  on  his  breast,  from  which  the 
vital  stream  was  flowing  in  torrents. .  "  Heavens  reward 
you!**  he  exclaimed.  ''But  it  must  be  Heaven  itself 
that  sent  you  here,  for  little  could  I  expect  to  see  one,  so 
gentle  and  so  kind  in  this  place.  But  how  came  you 
here,  ladyT  he  continued,  seeming  suddenly  to  recok 
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lect  himself:  "  I  hope  no  mischance.**  He  looked 
roond  anxioubly,  as  if  fearing  he  might  be  overheard,  as 
he  whispered:  "  If  it  is  in  your  power,  lady,  to  quit  this 
house,  do  so  speedily.  If  you  have  money,  your  life  is 
in  danger;  and  if  you  have  not,  I  know  too  well  that  your 
beauty  But  am  I  speaking  to  one  who  is  ignorant 

of  the  dangers?  Oh,  yes!  I  see  in  your  countenance 
But  hush!  Katie  is  coining:  she  is  a  good  girl; 
but  her  father  is  a  bad  man,  and  she  dare  not  act  con- 
trary to  his  will.^ 

Katie  entered  the  room  hastily.  **  Gude  Lord  pre- 
serve us!*"  she  esclaimed,  ^'  if  the  leddy  isn^t ** 

*^  I  wud  ha^  died,  Katie,  before  ye  wud  ha*  come  near 
me,"  interrupted  the  man,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  "  and 
but  for  this  gude  leddy ^ 

**  Nay,  Willie  Armstrong,  did  na  ye  say  that  ye  kend 
right  weel  that  I  wud  na  neglect  ye ;  but  there  was  a 
sair  quarrel  below  stairs,  and  there  wud  ha**  been  mur- 
der, or  worse,  an  I  had  na  got  atween  them  and  their 
naked  dirks,  shining  in  my  eyes  till  my  head  swam,  and 
I  did  na  ken  whether  I  stood  upon  my  head  or  my 
heels.** 

**  An  wha  was  it  that  was  quarrelling?**  demanded  the 
man,  rousing  up  with  renewed  spirit  at  the  thoughts  of 
strife  and  warfare. 

*'  I  dmna  rightly  ken  how  the  fray  began,**  replied 
Katie ;  **  but  when  I  went  in  there  was  two  or  three 
npon  the  strangers.  Dinna  be  frightened,  leddy,  yere 
husband  is  safe,  though  he  wad  ha*  stood  a  puir  chance 
an  I  had  na  gone  doon  in  the  nick  o*  time." 

**  He  is  not  my  husband,**  returned  Margaret,  hastily; 
^  nor  have  I  any  reason  particularly  to  care  for  his  safety. 
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Vet  1  abooU  have  been  sony  if  even  he  wire  to  come 
to  barm  in  sucb  a  way/' 

Katie  stared.  **  I  thought  sure  he  was  yere  husband ; 
but  tnay  be  it  is  yere  britheti  or  some  near  kinJ' 

''He  it  not  akin  at  dl  tome,^  returned  Margaret 
**  and  it  would  be  well  for  me  if  I  had  never——" 

She  checked  herself^  consdous  she  was  faffing  into  the 
very  error  the  Chevalier  had  cautioned  her  against*  of 
too  readily  trusting  to  strangers. 

**  I  suppose  your  wound  has  been  received  in  some  of 
ihese  frays,"  she  observedi  addressing  the  man,  and 
boBily  employing  herself  in  tearing  bandages  of  cloth, 
while  Katie  took  her  place  in  dipping  them  iii  borne 
styptic,  and  applying  them,  as  he  had  directed,  to  the 
wound  in  his  breast. 

'*  Yes,  yes  it  was,**  said  Katie,  hastily,  preventing  his 
answer.  **  These  wild  callants,"  she  continued,  **  are 
aje  getting  into  some  broil  or  anither.  I  wish,  from  my 
very  soul,  I  could  persuade  them  to  leave  off  their  fool* 
ishaess,  and  live  like  quiet,  peaceful  folk.** 

The  wounded  man  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  which  was 
responded  apparendy  from  the  bottom  of  Katie*s  heart. 
Under  the  directions  of  Margaret^  Katb  succeeded  in 
staunching  tiie  blood  from  the  wound ;  and  having  given 
him  some  restorative,  and  placed  his  pillow  easy,  she 
bade  him  adieu,  with  a  promise  of  speedily  seeing  him 
again,  and  conducted  Margaret  to  her  chamber.  Katie 
had  leaeon  to  be  proud  of  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of 
diis  little  apartment :  the  linen  was  white  as  snow,  and  a 
small  mirror  suspended  over  a  toilet,  which  was  not 
onty  arranged  with  neatness,  but  possessed  several  little 
appendages  which  displayed  a  taste  superior  to  what 
II.  II 
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miglit  hare  been  expected  from  Katie's  appearance.  ^It 
!S  a  puir  place/*  sud  the  latter,  looking  round  her  with 
an  ab  of  conscious  pride. 

Margaret  paid  her  the  expected  coDipiiinent,and  then 
obsenred :  '*  It  is  a  pity,  ray  good  girl,  that  yon  should 
be  exposed  to  such  unpleasant  scenes  as  you  must  b^  in 
such  a  place  as  this.^ 

Katie  sighed  heavily.  **  I  maun  do  the  best  I  can»" 
she  replied,  with  a  disconsolate  look.  *'  Its  nane  o*  my 
seeking.  I  am  sure  1 1»  as  ten  times  happier  in  our  own 
wee  cottage,  with  the  bit  brook  rinning  by  the  door»  and 
na  noise  but  the  singing  o*  the  birds  fra  morning  tH 
night,  in  the  trees  aboon  our  heads.  Oh,  my  poor  mither! 
it  was  a  waefu*  day  that  closed  yere  een  in  death ;  but  ye 
wad  ha'  grieved  more  sairly  to  leave  yere  Katie^  if  ye 
could  have  kend  what'was  hinging  ower  her  head.** 

**  Then  you  would  not  object  to  leave  this  situation,** 
said  the  princess,  enquiringly ;  **  that  is,  I  mean  if  you 
Gould  meet  with  a  better.^ 

"  I  wad  be  sur  grieved  to  leave  my  father,**  said 
Katie,  casting  down  her  eyes,  which  were  filled  with 
tears;  *'  and  yet  its  na  to  be  speaking  o*  the  faults  o*  anes 
ain  parents ;  and  yet  (and  she  burst  into  tears)  I  ha"*  a 
wearisome  Bfe  wi  ane  who  winna  take  tent  o*  himsel,  and 
eares  little  for  me.  I  ha*  often  thought  an  I  could  get  a 
service,  I  am  sure  I  wud  work  my  hands  to  the  bone  for 
an  honest,  quiet  life.** 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  with  me,  Katie  t**  said  the 
princess,  at  once  compassionating  the  poor  girl's  fe^ngs, 
and  struck  with  the  thought  how  valuable  an  acqiusition 
she  would  piove  to  herself. 

**  I  could  follow  ye  to  the  warld's  eod,  ye  look  sa  kind 
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and  gentle^^  replied  Katie,  enthusiastiGally.      *^  But 
where  is  yece  bamei  leddy  !    Ye  are  no  o*  this  country." 

Margaret  burst  into  tears.  The  question  had  at  once 
recalled  to  her  memory  her  own  disconsolate  situation, 
and  she  wept  unceasingly  for  some  minutes,  whUe  the 
compassionate  Katie  endeavoured,  by  every  means,  to 
comfort  her.  *'  If  y«  are  unhappy,  leddy,"  she  said,  "  I 
am  sure  /  ought  not  to  murmur." 

**  I  have  been  selfish  and  unfeeling,  my  good  girl,"  re- 
plied Margaret.  '*  I  talked  of  taking  you  from  your 
home,  and  I  have  none  to  offer  you,  and  know  not  even 
what  is  the  fate  that  threatens  me.  Can  you  be  prudent 
and  silent,  Katie,  if  I  confide  in  you!^ 

**  Ah,  leddy!  if  ye  could  guess  what  secrets  are 
lodged  here,**  said  Katie^  placing  her  hand  on  her  bo- 
som: ^secrets  that  rive  my  very  heart,  and  yet  I  keep 
them*    But  ye  may  trust  me  if  it  were  life  and  death." 

As  briefly  as  possible  Margaret  related  'to  her 
astonished  hearer  who  she  was,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  trepanned  into  the  power  of  the 
stranger;  but  at  the  first  mention  of  her  rank  Katie 
would  have  sunk  upon  her  knees  at  her  feet,  had  not  the 
princess  prevented  her. 

''  But  why  need  ye  gang  wi  him!**  exclaimed  Kade, 
when  she  oencluded.  '*  Its  na  for  the  like  o'  me  to  tell 
sic  a  leddy  what  to  say ;  but  were  I  in  the  same  case  I 
wad  say  bauldly  at  ance,  that  I  wad  na  gang  anither  step 
w?  him.  Oh !  if  ye  wad  only  say  the  word  and  leave 
me  to  deal  wi'  him,  I  wad  soon  bring  two  or  three 
chids  about  his  ears  that  wad  make  him  ghd  to  flee 
the  country^  and  rejoice  if  he  carried  a  hale  skin  wi* 
bim* 
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''But  what  would  then  become  of  me?"  said  the 
princess,  doubtingly,  ''  Do  you  think,  Katie,  that  yowt 
friends  are  such  as  I  may  safely  trust  !'* 

"  They  are  na  just  friends  o'  mine;'  returned  Katie, 
cdouripg  violently,  though  they  wad  be  ready  enou^ 
to  do  n^  bidding.  If  Willie  Armstrong  now  were  well 
and  strong,**  she  continued,  as  if  communing  with  her- 
self:  "  he  is  the  best  o'  them,  though  he  is  bad  enough. 
But  I  suld  think  and  yet  they  wad  na  fail  to  be 

looking  to  making  the  penny.*' 

"  I  would  not  fail  well  to  reward  any  one  who  could 
and  would  assist  me  in  escaping  to  Ei^land,*'  returned 
the  princess;  ''but  we  must  not  act  rashly,  Katie. 
Your  father,  perhaps,  if  you  were  to  represent  to 
hun ^ 

"  Oh,  na,  na.  I  wad  sooner— I  am  sair  to  say  it,  teddy-** 
but  I  wad  sooner  trust  ony  o'  the  gang,  saving  ai)d  ex- 
cepting the  captain,  and  he*s  a  desperate  loon;  but  even 
him  I  wad  as  soon  trust  as  my  father.  To  tell  ye  the 
truth,  leddy,  it  was  a'  about  ye  that  the  fray,  as  ye  te'd 
it,  began  awhile  since.  The  captam  is  aye  a  wicked 
rogue  when  a  bonnie  lassie  is  in  the  way,  and  he  little 
thought  it  was  the  king's  ain  sister  he  was  qpeaking  of; 
but  he  said  something  anent  ye  that  set  theatraoge  man, 
who  I  took  for  yere  husband,  in  a  flame,  and  then  .  » 
But  I  am  deaving  ye  wi*  my  silly  tales  when  I  suld  be 
thinking  what  I  can  do  to  help  ye.  They  will  be  think- 
ing we  are  lang,  leddy.  Will  it  not  be  wise  gin  I 
gang  and  tell  them  that  ye  are  sleepy  and  tired,  and 
will  ha*  yere  cake  and  milk  here,  instead  o'  gapgiqg 
doon  among  sic  a  rabble;  an  the  whiles  I  am  gone 
ye  can  be  thinking  what  ye  will  do.** 
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Margaret  assented  to  this  proposal ;  but  .though  she 
deliberated  anxiously,  ¥fhile  the.  .girl  was  £onei  on  the 
subject  of  their  confersi^tion^  K&.ti^f  when.^b^  returned 
with  ber  neatly-arranged  breakfi^t,  /pund  ^er  as  un- 
determined and  as  full  of  doubts  and  fears  as  ever. 

'*I  had  a  sair  fight  to  ]ceep  that  prying,  j^qncey  Iqod 
fra  following  me  here,^  she  excbimed,  as  she  drew  the 
table  into  the  middle  of  the  room«  and  spread  the 
clean  coarse  cloth  upon  it  He  is  ten  times  mair 
fashious  and  suspicious  than  his  lord*^ 

The  princess  jeadily  guessed  it  was  Dugald  of  whom 
she  spoke;  and  Katie,  without  pausing  for  an  answer, 
proceeded. 

*'  I  ca'd  into  Willie's  room  as  I  came  along,  and  he 
can  think  or  talk  o'  nai^thing  but  yoursel,  leddy ;  and  he 
asked  me  sic  a  heap  o'  questions  about  ye,  and  how  ye 
chanced  to  be  here.  I  was  half  tempted  tp  tell  him  a' 
I  knew,  and  ask  him  what  we  suld  do,  for  Willie  is  a 
keen,  auld,  farrant  chiel,  and  kens  weel  the  best  road  out 
o'  a  wood,  when  the  hounds  are  in  cry,  as  he  says  8ome«* 
times,  when  I  tell 'him  o*  the  dangers  he  runs.  •  Oh!  he 
was  a  brave  and  bonny  chiel  till  he  took  to  these  wild 
ways,  and  that  too  he  may  thank  my  father  for;  but 
tbat^s  na  what  I  was  saying,  only  I  think  be  might  help 
us  ower  the  briars.'' 

**  If  you  can  answer  for  his  silence,  Katie  ■  "^  said 
the  princess,  hesitating. 

**  He  wad  die  before  he  wad  betray  a  trust,**  returned 
Katie,  confidently. 

**  Then  you  can  tell  him  all  our  difficulties,''  returned 
Margaret^  **  and  see  if  he  can  aid  us." 

Katie  bounded  out  of  the  room  apparently  as  psoud 
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of  the  confidence  the  princess  had  determined  on  bestow- 
ing on  Willie  Armstrong,  as  she  was  of  being  trusted 
herself*    In  an  instant,  however,  she  returned  as  quickly. 

"  It  wad  be  weel,  if  ye  were  to  lay  doon  and  take 
some  rest,  leddy/'  she  observed;  *'for  if  ye  dinna  tale 
care  of  yoursel,  ye'll  na  be  fit  for  any  thbg.  I  maun 
gang  doon  to  see  how  all  is  carrying  on  below;  and  when 
I  come  back,  I  will  tell  ye  what  Willie  says." 

Margaret  determined  to  follow  her  advice:  the  bed, 
indeed,  looked  too  inviting  to  be  resisted  by  one  so 
weary,  and  so  little  accustomed,  for  so  many  weary  days 
and  nights,  to  such  a  comfortable  resting-place;  and 
having  desired  Katie  to  secure  the  door  by  putting  the 
key  in  her  pocket,  she  threw  herself  upon  it,  and  soon 
lost  all  remembrance  of  her  cares  and  anxieties  in  a  re- 
freshing sleep.  When,  after  two  or  three  hours^  repose^ 
she  awoke,  Katie  was  sitting  with  a  face  of  deep  defiber- 
ation  by  the  bedside. 

**  Ye  looked  sa  pale  and  wan,  leddy,  the  whilst  ye  were 
sleeping,  that  it  has  put  into  my  head  what  has  puzxled 
htith  Willie  and  me  to  think  of:  I  mean,  how  ye  could 
manage  to  bide  here  for  twa  or  three  days,  till  he  gets 
strong  enough  to  walk  about,  and  then  he  could  guide 
ye  whar  ye  wad  be  safe,  if  it  were  for  a  month;  and 
then,  when  the  stranger  and  his  mon  are  clean  gane  out 
o^  the  countiy,  and  there  is  na  mair  stir  aboot  ye,  be  wad 
guide  ye  safe  to  Edinburgh,  or  wharsoever  ye  wad  like; 
and  I  wad  gang  wi'  ye,  leddy.  Its  no  that  I  fear  Willie 
wad  take  care  o'  ye;  but  gin  I  am  wi'  ye,  ye  will  ken 
that  there  can  na  harm  come  to  ye."^ 

Margaret  was  willing  to  adopt  any  expedient  that  prfw 
mised  to  firee  her  from  her  present  thraldom;  and^  at 
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toy  rate,  if  she  only  gained  a  few  days'  rest  it  would  be 
sometUngi  and  during  that  time  plans  might  be  suggest* 
ed  more  beneficial  than  that  of  Willie  Armstrong's. 
She  therefore  readily  coincided  in  Katie's  proposal; 
and  after  some  further  conversation,  during  which  the 
princess  tried  in  vain  to  discover  what  was  Armstrong's 
occupation  and  real  characteri  Katie  left  her  agiun  to 
repose,  while  she  herself  attended  to  h^r  domestic 
affiurs* 

Dnring  die  whole  day  Margaret  remained  unmolest* 
ed,  and  assiduously  attended  by  Katie,  whose  interest  in 
her  welfare  seemed  to  increase  with  every  succeeding 
hour.  The  Chevalier  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
princess's  indisposition  with  evident  chagrin;  but  he  did 
not  attempt  to  offer  any  remonstrance  to  her  avowed  de- 
termination of  remaining  until  the  morning,  and  Katie 
returned,  exulting  in  the  success  of  her  stratagem.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening,  however,  Margaret  received 
a  note  from  him,  written  in  French,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing words:— 

"  I  have  just  discovered,  Lady  Sfargaret,  that  the 
house  we  are  in  is  unsafe  to  remain  in  one  hour.  The 
man  who  appears  as  the  host,  is  closely  connected  with  a 
desperate  gang  of  marauders,  of  which  those  who  were 
in  the  room  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  are  a  small  part 
only.  They  are  now  all  absent  upon  some  plundering 
expedition;  and  if  you  could  rouse  sufiicient  strength  to 
kave  instantiy,  we  may  escape  their  designs,  as  they  will 
be  unprepared  for  it,  and  cannot  then  intercept  us.  As 
you  value  your  life,  or  still  more,  your  honour^  make  the 
effort,  if  it  be  possible." 

Katie,  who  had  watched  the  countenance  of  the  prin^ 
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cess  while  she  r6ad  this  letter,  nliered  an  eiehunatiaii  of 
terror  at  the  efleet  it  bad  upon  bee  Margaret,  indeed, 
was  paralysed  with  horror.  Could  St'  be  possible  that 
she  was  in  the  power  of  people  of  sneb  a  description? 
And  Katie,  too,  she  must  be  perfectly  aware  of  aH;  and 
yet  she  (Margaret)  was  about  to  entrust  herself  in  their 
hands,  ibr  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  Amatrong 
was  one  of  the  same  description. 

"For  what  do  ye  look  at  me,  leddy?"  said  the  girl, 
with  an  air  of  frankness  and  innocence:  "  is  it  ony  tking 
I  can  help  ye  in?  for  my  heart  is  so  sair  to  see  ye,  that  I 
could  lay  down  my  life  for  ye." 

Margaret  hesitated.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  girl;  for  when  she  recollected 
all  the  latter  had  said  of  her  father,  and  the  character  of 
his  associates,  she  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  condusioii 
that  Katie,  though  she  knew  of  their  desperate  callings 
neither  approved  of  nor  participated  in  their  plans. 

''  Do  yon  know,  Katie,**  she  demanded,  looking  stead- 
fastly at  her,  '*  do  you  know  that  any  danger  threatens 
either  me  or  my  companions,  from  renuuning  in  this 
house  to-night?* 

Katie^s  rosy  cheeks  faded  to  ashy  paleness 

"I  do  not  know  it,"  she  replied,  without  hesitation; 
''  and  I  will  swear  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  yeresel, 
leddy:  for  who  dare  fift  their  hand  agen  ye,  if  I  forbid 
itr 

^  But  the  Chevalier?*'  said  Margaret,  enquiringly. 

Katie  bung  down  her  head,  and  burst  into  tears. 

''  I  will  tell  ye  the  truth,  leddy,*"  she  replied.  **  1  wad 
that  baith  him  and  his  mon  were  far  awa:  thej  have 
been  ower  bauld  to  those  who  can  make  them  bitterly 
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me  it,  and  I  fear  me  will  do  so,  though  I  ken  naetbing 
about  it;  for  I  tell  ye,  leddy,  (and  she  lowered  her  Toice 
to  a  tone  of  deep  solemnity,)  I  ha'  lived  for  these  twa 
years  without  daring  to  open  my  eyes  or  my  ears:  what 
I  ha'  seen,  and  what  I  ha'  heard^  seems  a*  like  a 
fnghtfii'  dream,  from  which  I  canna  waken.  But  I  shall 
waken,"  she  continued,  with  quickness,  ^*  if  I  ance  leave 
this  plaoe  behind  me;<«— and  Willie  Armstrong  too,  he  will 
quit  his  ill  ways,  and  we  shall  baith  be  happy .^ 

Margaret  could  no  longer  distrust  her  sincerity:  it 
was  plain  that  Katie  had  built  her  hopes  of  freeing  her- 
self, and  him  whom  she  had  loved  through  all  vidssi- 
tudesy  and  had  continued  to  love  in  spite  of  her  con- 
viction of  the  errors  of  his  conduct  on  the  princess. 
Willie  Armstrong  had  foresight  enough  to  know  that 
the  princess  could  not  desert  those  who  should  render 
her  such  a  service  as  he  hoped  to  do:  her  influence 
would  obliterate  even  the  remembrance  of  his  former 
life,  and)  under  her  patronage,  he  might  in  England 
attain  a  degree  of  respectability,  as  well  as  comfort,  which 
be  could  never  hope  for  in  his  own  country.  He  had 
therefore  most  eagerly  entered  into  the  project  to  free 
the  princess  from  her  present  captivity.  His  anxiety  on 
this  subject,  however,  did  not  render  him  insensible  to 
the  dangerous  situation  of  the  Chevalier  and  his  at^ 
tendant  His  heart,  naturally  gentle  and  compassionate, 
had  resumed,  under  the  influence  of  pain  and  reflection, 
aD  original  feelings ;  and  he  shuddered  to  think'  of  the 
probable  fate  of  the  two  unfortunate  men,  whom  he 
knew  were  already  marked  out  as  the  victims  of  rapacity 
and  cruelty. 

Dttgald  had  been  assigned  a  room  adjoining  to  that 
II.  .  K  K 
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whkhhe  inbkbited;  bM,  yieldiiig  la  the  ioipoke  of  the 
moment^  WiUie  had  oonuived  to  strengthen  thd  featfa 
and  snsificions  which  had  already  been  ezdted  in  hia 
miiA  by  the  conduct  of  the  men  whom  he  had  seen  be<* 
low.  So  mysteriously  wa&  the  caution  conYeyed«'  that 
Dugald  only  coniprehended  some  danger  attended  their 
stay,  without  being  able  to  explain  to  the.Chtvdier  what 
the  nature  of  it  was.  The  Chevalieri  however,  had  al- 
ready observed  snffident  to  be  able  fully  to  interptfet  the 
words  that  Dugald  repeated  as  having  overheard*;  and, 
undisr  this  impression,  he  wrote  the  note  which  excited 
the  terror  of  the  princess. 

Margiuret  was,  upon  reflection,  fully  convinced  thaft 
she  might  with  safety  pursue  her  original  plan,  and  trait 
keif  self  in  the  hands  of  Katie  and  her  lover;  bnt  if  she 
did  so,  it  was  clear  that  she  should  condemn  the  unfor- 
tunate Chevalier  to  destruction,  for  it  was  not  probable 
that  any  persuariona  should  induce  him  to  go  without 
her ;  and  if  he  stayed— >  The  thought  was  too  dread-< 
fid  for  her  to  give  it  a  moment's  consideration* 

**!  must  go  instantly,  Katie,**  she  observed.  "  My  good 
girl,  much  as  it  grieves  me  to  lea^e  you  bdiind  me,  I 
dare  not  hesitate." 

Katie  appeared  struck  dumb  with  surprise:  she  stared 
in  silence,  while  Margaret  began  hastily  to  dress  her- 
self. 

*'For  gude  love's  sake!'*  she  at  length  exclaimed, 

**  what  has  fallen  out,  to  make  sic  a ""^  Shef  burst  into 

tears  of  vexation  and  sorrow,  which  for  some  time  ren* 
dered  her  words  inaudible.  "  And  poor  Willie  too,'* 
she  at  length  exclaimed,  '*  its  all  ower  wi**  him;  but  he'll 
never—    Oh!  no,  hell  die,  as  he's  ofted  prayed  to 
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do,  rattier  than  jreturn  to  the  Bame  ways  iigabii  and  tbeo 
I  ha^  naetliiiigjn  the  world  left  to  care  for!^ 

'*I  was  Bibout  to  nake  an  offer,  Kati^  bat  your 'last 
words  have  eflfectually  prevented  ine,^  ^said  the  princess; 
**  for  with  those  foelingSi  it  is  not  likely  you  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  the  object  of  your  solicitude." 

**  Leave  him?  leave  Willie?  Na,  na,**  returned  Katie;, 
with  a  look  of  deep  despondency, "  I  canna  do  that :  I  can 
die  wr  him,  but  I  canna  live  fra  him,  though  he  will  never 
now  be  aught  to  me,  for  I  can  never  bring  mysel  lo  marry 
anc  But  I  winna  say  ony  mair;  only  it  was  cruel  to 

put  sic  thoughts  in  puir  bodies'  ways,  and  then— — >-^ 

Tears  again  impeded  her  utterance,  and  Margaret, 
overcome  with  her  own  distress,  and  that  whicli  she  had 
unwittnigly  brought  upon  the  poor  girl,  sunk  upon  the 
bedside,  and  wept  with  her. 

^  Ye^U  bide  tSl  I  come  back,"*  said  Katie,  starting  up 
suddenly,  as  if  struck  with  some  sudden  thought. 

Margaret  hesitated,  fearful  of  compromising  the  safe* 
ty  of  thoae  whom  she  became  every  moment  more  and 
more  convinced  were  indeed  in  imminent  danger,  yet  still 
inclined  to  trust  implicitly  in  Katie :  she  knew  not  how  to 
act,  but  the  latter  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  necessity  of 
reflection,  for,  with  her  usual  alertness,  she  darted  to 
the  door,  and  observing,  ^  I  will  steek  the  door,  that  ye 
may  na  be  interrupted,**  closed  it  after  her,  turning  the 
key  in  the  lode. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  her 
light  step  was  heard  in  the  passage ;  and  that  quarter  of 
an  hour  seemed,  to  the  alarmed  imagination  of  Mltr- 
garet^  ages  of  suspense  and  terror.  The  thought  that, 
ia  thu  interval,  perhaps  the  very  deed  which  she  dreaded 
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nught  be  perpetrated|»  and  that  to  her  deUy  it  might  be 
attributed,  agonized  her  with  horror:  scarcely  could  she 
refrain  from  screaming  aloud,  and  thus,  perhaps,  draw- 
ing upon  herself  the  same  fate;  and  when  Katie  re- 
entered the  room,  she  found  her  breathless,  and  nearly 
insensible. 

"  Gudeness  guide  us!**  exclaimed  the  latter,  ''ye  are 
harrying  yoursel  to  death,  leddy,  wi^  fause  fears:  I  wad 
na,  for  a'  the  gowd  the  world  could  offer,  that  a  hair  of 
yere  head  suld  come  to  harm ;  yet  ye  look  at  me,  as  if  I 
were  yere  greatest  enemy .^ 

**  I  do  not  think  so,  Katie,  but  I  am  terrified  with  a 
thousand  fears,**  replied  the  princess:  ''I  am  grieved 
too,  that  I  must  leave  you  here,  when  I  had  hoped  that 
I  might  be  enabled  to  place  you  in  a  different  state  of 
life.  Yet,  should  I  ever  be  restored  to  those  advantages 

iprhich But  Heaven  only  knows:  it  is  useless  for  me 

to  be  anticipating  what  there  seems  so  little  probability 
at  present  of  being  realized,** 

"  Ob!  ye  dinna  ken,  leddy:  the  darkest  clouds  pass 
away,  and  the  bright  blue  sky  is  seen  agen,^  said  Katie* 
*'  It  was  but  now  ye  were  looking  like  a  corpse,  and  now 
your  een  are  sparkling  again  wi*  life  and  hope.*' 

"  Yet  I  have  little  cause  for  hope,^  replied  the  prin* 
cess,  sighing  deeply;  **.  for  if  I  quit  this  place  with  that 
man——" 

''Why  will  ye  do  it  then?"*  said  Katie,  hasUly:  "I 
ha^  tauld  ye  that  ye  are  safe,  if  ye  will  trust  to  me.** 

"  I  canqa  consent  to  secure  my  own  safety  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  others,**  returned  the  princess,  with  firmness. 

Katie  did  not  reply;  and  Margaret  having  concluded 
her  preparation  for  her  journey,  requested  her  to  ooih 
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dact  her  to  the  Chevalier.  She  preceded  her  in  silence 
through  the  long  gaUery,  but  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
she  paused. 

'*Ye  had  better  wait  till  I  see  wha  is  below,'^  she 
observed. 

Margaret  assentedi  and  Katie  ran  lightly  down.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  returned. 

*'Ye  canna  gang  doon,^  she  whispered:  ''ye  maun 
gang  wi*  me  another  road,  and  they  will  meet  ye  wi'  the 
horses." 

Margaret  trembled  with  terror  as  she  compfied  ;  and 
Katie,  turning  back  through  the  gallery,  opened  the 
door  of  a  chamber,  the  only  furniture  of  which  was  a 
bedstead  and  a  large  heavy  chair.  Katie  dragged  the 
last  on  one  side,  and  slightly  touching  the  frame  of  one 
of  the  dark  oak  pannels  in  the  wainscoat,  it  unclosed, 
and  discovered  a  narrow  staircase. 

**  It  will  be  lighter  when  we  have  gone  doon  a  little 
way,"  said  Katie,  observing  that  the  princess  drew  back, 
as  if  fearful  to  enter.  Margaret  no  longer  hesitated; 
and  Katie,  following  her,  drew  the  pannel  close,  so  as 
to  conceal  the  entrance. 

**  We  are  safe  now,"  she  whispered,  "  for  none  but 
Willie  and  I  ken  this  road.  Mony's  the  time  he  has  rin 
up  these  stairs  in  a  dark  winter's  night,  and  mony  a 
summer's  ramble  we  ha'  had  by  the  moonlight,  when 
none  knew  that  I  was  out  o^  my  bed,  by  means  o^  this 
passage.  Ahl  little  did  I  think  then  that  he  would 
be  But  it  will  be  a*  weel  agen:  I  feel  it  at  my  heart 

that  a'  will  yet  be  right" 

**  Heaven  grant  it r  responded  Margaret;  but  at  that 
moment,  it  must  be  confessed*  she  was  thmking  more  of 
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Aerchanees  in  het-cmn  l«vour«  4haii  of  the  tSPWoaliM 
ef:  Katie  and  WiUb's  atiaobment. 

The  staircase  led  to  a  small  square  room>  the  only 
Hght  of 'whkb.pmcoeded  from  the  chinks  that  Uoie  had 
made  in  the  heavy  door,  which  Katie  informed  her  led 
to  the  garden,  wliich  the  princess  had  remarked  as  being 
most  extensive,  though  in  a  neglected  and  deserted 
alate.  The  aanbeams  shone  steongly  through  the  fis- 
sures in  the  door,  and  Margaret  could  feel  the  breei^ 
and  see  the  wa\ing  of  green  leaves;  while  Katie  was 
apparently  exerting  all  her  strength  to  move  the  key  she 
had  brought  in  the  rusty  lock.  AU  her  efforts,  however^ 
were  in  viun;  and  on  examining  it,  Margaret  plainly  saw 
that  it  was  much  too  large  for  the  lock. 

**  What  a  erased  dolt  must  I  be!**  observed  Katie, 
with  an  air  of  vexation :  "  I  have  brought  the  wrong  key, 
and  now  I  ken  not  what  we  shall  do.  '  If  ye  gang  back 
ffi'  mo,  and  they  see  ye  "  Oh  na!  I  dare  na  do 
that;  and  ye  will  be  frightfii^  to  stay  here  a  wee  bit  by 
yoursel.^' 

'^Oh  no!**  returned  Margaret,  **I  would  rather  re* 
main  here,  than  run  any  risk;  but  you  will  not  be  long, 
Katie,  if  you  are  sure  of  finding  the  right  key.^ 

''I  ken  where  it  hangs  weel  enough,^  returned  Katie; 
**  but  an  I  should  not  be  able  to  come  back  on  the  minute^ 
lest  they  should  watch  me,  ye  mauna  frighten  yoursd  to 
death,  and  think  I  ha**  forgotten  ye;  and  dinna  be  fearfu* 
that  ony  one  can  come  to  ye,  for  no  sanl  in  the  world 
kens  the  place  but  Willie>  and  he  canna  come,  the  worse 
hb  luck.^ 

In  spite  of  Katie's  caution,  however,  the  princess  felt 
her  heart  sink  as  she  heard  the  sound  of  her  fbotsteps 
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dia  «way  in  Ae  dhtanee ;  but  her  alanifc  inciSeased  tciiff 
fold,  when  more  than  an  hotnr  dapeed.williooteDysignali 
of  her  reCtirn. 

Tbeevening  war^videndy  fast  dosing.;  and  the  few  f  ajs* 
of  ligbti  which  bad  just  enabled  her  to.diacover  the  aiaei 
and  shape  of  the  place  she  was  in,  without  being  able  tOr 
make  any  further  distinctions,  were  now  leaving  her  in 
darkened'  obscurity  ;>  and  as  die  sat  on  the  stone  stair, 
whieb  was  ibe^oiiiy  eeat  the  «pllice  affiMrded-,  a  thousand 
indistinct  lervofS'  floated  thsough  her  mindi  -  More  than- 
once  she  fancied  shei  heard,  voices  whispering  on  the 
stairs  behind  her,  and  started  from  tbem  inJiorror,  lest 
soMe  one  should  rash  down  upon  her.  No  one  how- 
ever^came,  and  Mfeu^aret.felt  faint  for  want  of  refresh* 
nient,  as  well  as  from  suspense  and  terror.  She  quitted 
hep  seat  and  approached  the  door,. to  listen  if  she  could 
distingukh  anynobe  that  way;  but  she  became  breathless 
with  alarm  at  hearing  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  ap* 
proacb  at  the  very  moment  she  reached  it. 

^  I  cannot  help  thinking,''  said  a  rough  voices  which 
sounded  close  to  her  ear,  **  that  that  cunning  devil  Katie 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  all  her  pretences*  If  I  find  her 
out,  it  won't  be  her  pretty  face,  nor  her  good-humouTi 
that  will  save  her;  and  her  father  vows  vengeanoe  on 
her  too,  for  leaving  the  door  of  tlie  chamber  unlocked.^ 

''The  men  must  have  known  very  well  that  she  was 
gone^  though  they  pretended  so  much  alarm  and  anxiety 
at  her  disappearance,^  said  another  voice ;  "  but  I  blame 
Davie  fbr  not  contriving  to  keep  them  here  till  we  rev 
turned*** 

"  How  could  he  keep  them,  when  they  were  bent  on 
feOowing  the  road  they  supposed  she  had  taken  r*  ret 
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pfied  the  first  speaker.    ''Bat  we  need  oot  gnimble: 
fifty  gold  pieces,  without  trouble  or  risk,  is  pretty  welL^ 

*'  But  if  they  return  to  claim  it?"  said  the  other; 
"  though  I  still  hold  to  the  same  opinion,  that  the  woman 
carried  off  the  best  part  of  what  they  had  first,  and  the 
rest  was  only  left  as  a  bone  thrown  to  the  dogs,  to  draw 
them  off  firom 

**!  don't  believe  it,"  interrupted  the  other:  "they 
were  only  anxious  to  get  her  out  of  your  way,  from  what 
you  said  thb  morning;  but  you  are  always  making  a  fod 
of  yourself  when  a  pretty  woman  is  in  the  way.^ 

They  moved  away,  and  the  princess,  agonised  with 
terror,  listened  to  their  footsteps  as  they  retreated,  with 
the  most  mtense  anxiety  and  thankfiilness  that  her  re- 
treat was  undiscovered. 

The  Chevalier  then  was  gone,  and  gone  in  safety.  For 
that  she  was  truly  thankful;  but  the  reflection  that  she 
was  now  entirely  dependent  on  Katie  and  her  lover, 
Armstrong,  for  safety  from  more  than  one  danger,  filled 
her  mind  with  the  tnost  dreadful  alarms.  It  was  evident 
that  the  suspicions  of  these  wretches  had  already  been 
excited  towards  her  deliverer;  and  this,  while  it  in  some 
measure  accounted  for  the  protracted  absence  of  the 
latter,  terrified  her  lest  some  imprudence  on  Katie's  part 
should  discover  her  retreat 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away.  Margaret  could  dis- 
tinctly hear,  from  dme  to  time,  the  loud  bursts  of  *mer- 
riment  which  prevailed  among  the  gang  of  ruffians, 
who  were  now  dissipating  in  riot  their  newly*acquired 
treasure;  but  at  length  even  these  sounds  died  away, 
and  the  stillness  of  midnight  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
hootings  of  an  owl,  which  appeared  to  have  taken  up  its 
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quarters  in  a  part  of  the  building  immediately  over  Mar* 
gtret*8  head.  Exhausted  at  length  with  watching,  hun- 
ger, and  anxiety,  Margaret  sunk  upon  the  stone  floor, 
and  with  no  other  covering  or  pillow  than  the  plaid 
which  she  wrapped  over  her  head,  she  sank  into  a  dis- 
turbed slumber,  from  which  she  was  awakened  by  the 
faint  ray  of  a  lamp  falling  on  her  eyes,  and  in  an  instant 
afterwards  beheld  Katie  swiftly  descending  the  narrow 
stairs. 

*'Puir  thing!  puir  leddyT  exclaimed  the  compassion- 
ate girl,  setting  down  a  basket  and  the  lamp  she  carried ; 
"she  b  almost  dead  wi*  famishing,  and  cauld,  and  fright; 
but  I  ha^  brought  ye  some  wine  and  victuals,  and  ye  are 
safe,  dear  leddy,  quite  safe,  and  a**  will  be  well,  if  ye  will 
but  bear  a  stout  heart." 

Margaret  drank  of  the  wine  she  offered,  and  felt  her 
strength  and  spirits  revive. 

"  I  feel  I  am  in  safety  with  you,  my  good  girl,"  she 
observed;  "  but  I  have  suffered  the  greatest  terrors  lest 
you  should  be  prevented  coming  to  me.  Are  you  sure 
that  you  have  not  been  watched  in  your  way  hither?" 

*' Quite  sure,"  returned  Katie:  ''there  are  but  twa 
o'  the  men  left  behind,  the  rest  are  gone  after  the  stran- 
gers, yere  friends,  or,  as  I  should  call  them,  yere  ene- 
mies; but  they  will  not  overtake  thems  fot  I  ha*  put 
them  on  a  wrong  scent.*' 

"  Heaven  be  praised  !**  exclaimed  Margaret.  "  Little 
reason  as  I  have  to  care  for  their  safety,  I  would  not 
that  harm  should  befall  them.  But  what  is  to  become 
of  me,  Katie?  I  shall  die  if  I  am  to  remain  here  long 
alone.** 

**  The  gudeness  forbid!"  exclaimed  Katie.    "Na,  na: 
12.  L  L 
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we  wiU  teaye  it  as  soon  as  ye  ha^  got  a  wee  bit  mair 
strength  to  get  up  the  stair,  and  then  ye  can  bide  in 
the  ehamber  that  we  came  through;  and  1  ha'  made 
the  bed  straighti  and  ye  can  fasten  the  door  inside; 
and  if  ye  should  be  disturbed  wi'  ony  one  but  me  at  the 
door»  ye  can  slip  into  the  opening  at  the  stair-head,  and 
be  safe  in  a  minute.'^ 

Margaret  trembled  at  the  thought  of  even  the  possi- 
bility of  being  so  near  discovery,  and  wretched  as  was  the 
place  she  was  now  in,  she  was  almost  inclined  to  prefer 
remaining  there  to  incurring  any  risk ;  but  Katie's  per^^ 
suasions  prevailed,  and  with  her  assistance  she  con- 
trived to  ascend  the  stairs,  and  re-enter  the  chamber, 
which  she  found  Katie  had  contrived  to  make  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  would  admit. 

<"  I  will  stay  wP  ye,"  said  Katie,  ''  till  daylight,  and 
then  ye  can  sleep  in  safety;  and  I  will  show  you  the 
way  to  fasten  the  spring  after  ye,  if  ye  should  be  obliged 
to  gang  down  the  stairs.^ 

The  refreshment  she  had  taken,  however,  had  so 
completely  revived  the  princess's  strength  and  spirits, 
that  she  felt  no  inclination  to  sleep;  and  Katic^  who 
seemed  as  much  disposed  to  watch  as  hersdiv  readily 
entered  into  an  account  of  what  had  passed  below  stairs* 

''  I  will  tell  ye  the  whole  truth,'*  she  observed, 
**  When  I  took  ye  down  the  stairs,  I  kend  right  wed 
that  we  could  na  gang  by  the  door  into  the  garden,  nor 
if  we  had,  I  had  na  place  to  take  ye  to  that  ye  could  be 
safe;  but  a'  I  wanted,  was  to  get  ye  out  o*  the  way  the 
whiles  I  should  get  rid  o'  the  twa  strangers.^ 

**  And  how  did  you  succeed?*'  enquired  Margaret, 
who  had  before  more  thui  half  suspected  that  this  was 
the  case. 
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"  I  told  him,"  replied  Katie,  laughing,  ''  that  ye  had 
fled  fira  the  house,  I  kend  na  whither.  And  oh !  gin  ye 
had  but  aeen  them!  They  baith  ran  to  my  chamber, 
and  up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  into  every  room  like 
madmen;  and  there  was  father  swearing  and  stamping 
at  me,  for  not  locking  ye  in.  But  it  was  a'  na  gude : 
they  could  not  find  a  trace  o*  ye;  and  I  feigned  to  cry 
and  take  on,  as  if  I  thought  ye  bad  thrown  yonisel  into 
the  brook,  or  been  carried  off  by  an  eril  spirit/  Dugald, 
as  they  caD  him,  ran  into  Willie's  room,  and  I  kend  na 
what  he  tanld  him;  but  after  a  few  words  togither,  they 
baith  ran  to  the  stable,  mounted  their  naigs,  and  gaW 
loped  off  as  though  the  fiend  himsel*  were  at  their 
Qems« 

**  But  they  will  return,  perhaps,"  said  Margaret,  who 
scarcely  knew  whether  she  should  rejoice  or  lament  at  this 
event,  since  it  left  her,  though  at  liberty  from  them,  yet 
involved  in  difficulties  from  which  she  could  see  no 
escape. 

**  Return r  said  Katie,  replying  to  her  observation: 
"Nay,  there  is  na  fear  o'  their  return,  I  fency;  and 
there  is  naething  now  to  think  upon  but  how  to  keep 
ye  as  well  as  we  can,  till  Willie  gets  strength  enough 
to  mount  his  horse;  and  then  it  will  be  hard  but  we 
will  be  miles  awa*  from  this  den  o'  misery  afore  we  are 
nnssed.^ 

Margaret  at  once  comprehended  the  whole  plan,  and 
all  her  hopes  revived* 

It  would  be  easy  to  remain  concealed,  even  if  it 
were  for  weeks;  and  as  to  the  inconvenience  and  dreari- 
ness of  the  confinement,  she  would  cheerfully  submit 
to  that,  or  any  other  privation,  with  the  prospect  before 
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Ber  of  eventually  regaining  her  freedom  and  rank  in  so- 
aety. 

Katie's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  and  joy  at  find^ 
ing  that  her  plans  were  approved,  and  she  was  now  as 
communicative  as  the  princess  could  desire. 

The  acknowledgment  that  she  had  planned  with 
Willie  the  means  of  at  once  detaining  her,  (the 
princess,)  and  getting  rid  of  the  Chevalier,  was  made 
with  so  much  frankness  and  sincerity,  that  Margaret 
felt  it  impossible  to  deny  her  the  fullest  confidence;  but 
in  the  discus^on  of  their  plans  for  the  future,  a  diffi* 
culty  arose  which  the  princess  had  not  before  contem* 
plated. 

It  was  plain  (and,  indeed,  Katie  ingenuously  avowed 
the  fact)  that  neither  Willie  nor  herself  possessed  more 
than  a  trifle  of  money;  and  the  princess,  with  pain  and 
confusion,  recollected  that  the  small  sum  with  which  she 
had  provided  herself  against  the  exigencies  of  her  con- 
templated journey  to  England  was  nearly  all,  with  her 
dothes,  in  the  possession  of  Edith.  What  was  to  be 
done  without  money? 

She  and  Katie  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  dismay; 
but  the  eyes  of  the  former  rested  on  a  collar  of  valuable 
pearls,  which  the  princess  wore  round  her  neck,  and  the 
latter  instantly  interpreted  her  glance. 

"  These  are  worth  a  considerable  sum,"  she  oh* 
served,  taking  them  from  her  neck;  "  but  in  this  remote 
spot  I  know  not  either  how  we  could  dispose  of  them.*' 

''  Will  ye  trust  me  to  show  them  to  Willie?"  enquired 
Katie.  **  He  kens  weel  about  sic  things:  too  weel,^'  she 
added,  with  a  deep  sigh;  "but  that^s  all  o'er  now,  I 
hope.'* 
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The  princess  readily  assented;  but  as  sbe  put  them 
into  Katie's  hand,  a  tear  fell  upon  thenii  at  the  remem- 
brance for  whose  sake  they  had  been  constantly  worn. 

It  was  the  mother  of  Lennox  who  had  placed  them 
round  her  neck;  and  with  a  smile  beaming  through 
tears  of  affection,  entreated  her  to  wear  them  as  a  talis- 
man against  all  who  should  seek  to  win  her  love  from 
him. 

How  changed  were  the  feelings  of  all  who  had  then 
valued  and  cherished  her!  and  how  different  was  her 
situation  to  what  it  had  been  then!  Surrounded  with 
all  that  rank  and  wealth  could  procure,  she  dreamed  not 
of  difficulties  or  dangers.  Now  a  forlorn  and  destitute 
wanderer,  with  no  protection  but  from  such  characters 
as,  under  other  circumstances,  she  would  have  fled  from 
with  affright,  she  was  dependent,  even  for  subsistence, 
OQ  that  which  she  had  once  considered  only  valuable  as 
the  precious  pledge  of  an  affection  which  no  longer  ex« 
isted. 

Katie^s  eyes  wandered  from  the  ornament  to  the  fair 
face  of  its  owner.  ''  My  heart  is  sair  for  ye,  leddy," 
she  observed.  *^  Ye  will  get  mony  mair  sic  as  this,  but 
belike  none  so  dear  till  ye;  for  gin  its  the  gift  o*  true 
love ^' 

"  It  was  no  lover  who  gave  it  me,'^  returned  Margaret, 
blushing;  "nor  have  I  any  reason  to  value  it  but  as  it 
recalls  scenes  long  past.  But  we  will  not  talk  of  them 
now:  the  future  must  now  employ  my  thoughts." 

The  day  was  already  dawning  before  the  princess 
could  lose  the  remembrance  of  her  cares  in  sleep;  and 
even  tbea,  the  fear  that  her  concealment  might  be  disco- 
vered, operated  so  powerfully  on  her  mind,  that  her 
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shnnlierB  were  short  mad  unrefiresfaing,  and  at  the  dightcst 
noise  she  started  in  terror,  expecting  to  see  enter  her 
chamber  some  of  the  roflSanly  forces  which  she  had  seen 
helowy  and  whom  she  no  hmger  doubted  were  belonging 
to  a  gang  of  regularly  organized  robbers,  such  as  she 
had  frequently  heard  described  as  infissting  the  eountry, 
and  committing  the  most  lawless  outrages. 

Katie,  however,  was  evidently  free  from  all  apprehen- 
sions of  this  sort,  and  slept  by  her  side  in  perfiect  secu* 
rity  until  her  usnal  time  of  rising. 

^  ril  be  forced  to  leave  ye  here  alone,"  she  obsarf ed, 
as  she  hastened  to  put  her  dress  in  order;  **  bat  111 
steal  to  ye  whenever  I  can;  an  ye  need  na  be  frighted, 
for  none  will  come  near  this  room;  or  if  they  do,  ye^U 
ken  weel  now  how  to  get  out  o*  their  way.'' 

The  princess  assented,  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  she  had  been  unable  to  sleep,  from  the  fear  that 
they  might  have  been  overheard,  and  suspicion  raised- 
of  their  being  there. 

*^  Ye  need  na  ha^  feared,^  returned  Katie,  smilii^, 
*'  for  there.is  na  a  mon,  not  e^en  my  father,  wad  venture 
near  the  door,  much  less  enter  the  chamber  after  night 
fa\" 

'^  And  why  is  that  V  demanded  the  princess,  looking 
round  the  gloomy  apartment  with  a  sensation  of  dread 
she  could  not  account  for. 

'<  Just  because  they  believe  it  is  haunted,"  returned 
the  laughing  girl.  "  But  I'll  tell  ye  the  whole  truth.  I 
dinna  believe  it  is  haunted  by  any  worse  spirits  than 
roysel  and  Willie  Armstrong.  Its  mony  the  caald 
winter^s  night  we  ha^  set  o^er  a  bonnie  fire  in  this 
room,  and  talked  o'  past  times,  and  grieved  fw  them  too, 
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while  a*  m  the  house  ha'  been  trembling  at  seeing  the 
light  and  hearing  the  noise  in  the  roonii  which  they 
thought  was  the  fiend  holding  his  revels  here.  Once 
only  they  were  bauld  enough  to  venture  to  come  to  seek 
into  it ;  but  before  they  could  open  the  door  Willie  and 
I  had  vanished,  and  we  heard  them,  after  seeking  in 
every  hde  and  corner,  go  off  quicker  than  they  came, 
declaring  nane  but  the  deil  himsel  Could  ha^  been  in  the 
room  when  they  stood  at  the  door/' 

Some  hours  passed  before  Katie  revisited  the  prin- 
cess' in  her  confinement,  and  the  latter  contemplated 
with  dismay  the  tedious  hours  which  must  dapse  before 
she  could  hope  to  be  restored  to  freedom. 

The  room  she  was  in,  though  spacious,  was  dark  and 
gloomy  in  the  extreme ;  the  long  narrow  windows,  be- 
sides being  placed  at  too  great  a  height  for  her  to  sec 
the  prospect  they  commanded,  were  so  thickly  encrusted 
with  dust  and  cobwebs,  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  light  of 
day;  and  the  bare  unfumbhed  walls, and  tattered  gloomy- 
looking  bed,  presented  not  a  single  object  on  which  the 
eye  could  rest  with  pleasure. 

Margaret  sighed  as  she  paced,  with  light  and  melan- 
choly steps,  backwards  and  forwards*  What  would  she 
have  given  for  a  book,  or  even  some  work,  to  beguile  the 
weary  hours!  "  But  there  was  little  prospect,"  she 
thought,  *'  that  Katie  could  furnish  her  with  such 
relieC" 

**  The  peails  will  fbmish  us  wi  mair  than  we  can  ever 
want,^  said  Katie,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasnre,  as 
she  entered  the  room;  *'  and  Willie  has  thought  of  a 
way  of  getting  the  money,  that  will  prevent  all  suspicion 
or  trouble,  so  ye  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  leddy ;  and 
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the  thoughts  o'  getting  away  from  here  has  put  strength 
into  Willie  already :  he  will  soon  be  well  and  strong 
enough  to  travel^  and  then  farewell  to  the  auld  house, 
and  a^  trouble  and  care,  I  hope." 

*'  I  hope  so  toOy  Katie,^  returned  the  princess ;  **  but 
how  am  I  to  pass  the  weary  hours  till  that  happy  time 
comes,  without  any  thing  to  divert  or  employ  me?  If  I 
had  a  book  or " 

"  A  buke !  oh,  I  can  get  ye  twa  or  three,  if  ye  like  to 
read  them,*'  returned  Katie,  quickly.  ''  Willie  is  a  braw 
gude  scholar;  and  though  he  has  na  cared  much  for 
bukes  sin  he  took  to  sik  wild  ways,  he  has  them  still 
by  him." 

She  crept  softly  out  of  the  room,  and  soon  returned 
with  three  or  four  tattered  volumes,  the  sight  of  which 
Margaret  hailed  with  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  she 
would  the  face  of  an  old  friend. 

The  provisions  with  which  Katie  had  furnished  her 
were  amply  sufficient  for  the  day,  and  the  princess  wisely 
determining  to  make  the  best  of  her  unpleasant  situation, 
assisted  with  alacrity  her  anxious  attendant  in  the  ar- 
rangements which  the  latter  busied  herself  in  making 
for  her  accommodation. 

A  large,  heavy  screen,  which  appeared  to  have  stood 
undisturbed  for  ages  in  one  comer  .of  the  room,  was 
brought  out,  in  spite  of  the  clouds  of  dust  which  it  rused, 
and  was  so  extended  across  the  apartment  as  not  only 
effectually  to  secure  her  from  all  observation,  should  any 
one,  in  passing  by  the  door,  be  induced  by  curiosity,  or 
any  other  motive,  to  peep  through  the  chinks  which 
time  had  made,  but  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  room 
more  comfortable  and  compact    The  brge  easy  chair 
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drawn  behind  this,  and  a  high  old-fashioned  stool  placed 
before  it  for  a  table,  completed  her  accommodations,  and 
Margaret,  with  her  books  in  her  lap,  a  napkin,  white  as 
snow,  spread  over  her  temporary  table,  and  the  milk  and 
oaten  bread  which  Katie's  care  had  provided,  placed 
upon  it,  felt  more  happy  than  she  could  have  believed 
possible  in  such  a  situation* 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


My  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length 
By  varied  pleasures,  sweetened  in  the  mixture. 
But  tragical  in  issue. — Old  Play. 

The  expectations  of  the  adherents  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
were  raised  to  the  utmost  pitch  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  regent  Arran  was  advancing  rapidly 
towards  them  with  an  army  of  equal,  if  not  superior 
force  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  him.  Animated 
with  the  hopes  of  victory,  Lennox  made  his  arrange- 
ments for  battle ;  but  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his  followers 
were  for  this  time  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  The 
regent's  fears,  or  his  policy,  induced  him  to  decline  the 
dangerous  experiment  of  hazarding  his  power  on  the  is- 
sue of  a  battle,  which  he  well  knew  must  prove  decisive 
on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  on  the  very  eve  of  the  day 
12.  M  M 
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on  which  the  engagement  was  expected  to  take  place,  a 
deputation  arri?ed  at  the  camp  of  Lennox  with  propo- 
sals, which,  at  least  for  the  present,  had  the  effect  of 
suspending  all  hostilities  between  the  two  factions; 
though  the  friends  of  Lennox  were  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  termination  of  the  affiur,  considering  that  Btde 
had  been  gained  by  Lennox  beyond  the  honour  of  bar- 
ing compelled  the  regent  to  lower  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition, and  remain  contented  with  the  dignity  he  already 
possessed,  if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in  appearance. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  young  queen  was  im- 
mediately, under  the  guardianship  of  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal chieftains,  (who  were  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  parties,)  to  assume  all  the  pomp  and  privi- 
leges of  royalty;  and  it  was  resolved  that,  without 
further  delay,  her  coronation  should  take  place  at  Stir- 
ling, whither  it  was  likewise  agreed  she  should  be  im- 
mediately removed,  under  the  care  of  those  noblemen 
to  whose  tutelage  her  infant  years  were  confided. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  whole  of  Lennoxes  forces  were 
drawn  out,  not  only  as  a  guard  of  honour,  but  that  all 
danger  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  regent  might  be 
prevented,  and  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  be  con- 
vinced of  the  inefficacy  of  his  endeavouring  to  carry  hia 
point  by  force. 

Among  those  whose  dissatisfaction  was  most  con< 
spicuous  at  this  pacific  termination  of  that  which  had 
promised  such  different  results,  was  Gordon;  but  among 
his  immediate  companions  there  were  none  to  whom  he 
could  vent  his  feelings  with  so  much  freedom  as  the 
page;  who,  whatever  were  his  real  sentiments,  appeared 
entirely  to  coincide  with  him. 
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*'  For  what  purpose,"  exclaimed  the  indignant  squire, 
'*  did  the  Lennox  renounce  the  happiness  that  was  within 
his  reach  ?  As  well,  nay,  a  thousand  times  better,  had 
he  remained  at  his  own  home,  respected  and  beloved. 
And  the  Princess  Margaret  too;  how  different  would 
have  been  her  lot:  for  never  would  she  have  deserted 
the  earl,  had  not  his  dreams  of  ambition  rendered  him 
indifferent,  or,  at  least,  seemingly  indifferent." 

**  I  differ  from  you  there,"  interrupted  the  page,  with 
a  malicious  smile ;  "  nor  can  I  sympathise  at  all  with 
you  in  the  regret  you  express  on  account  of  the  princess, 
who  was  as  unworthy  of  such  a  heart  as  the  Lennox,  as 
her  attendant  lady  was  of  yours.^ 

**  I  have  no  proof,  Master  Ferdinand,"  replied  Gor- 
don, resentfully,  "  of  Mistress  Edith's  unworthiness : 
some  strange  mystery  hangs  over  that  affair,  which  time 
may  perhaps  unravel;  but  until  something  more  con- 
vincmg 

''  More  convincing !"  returned  the  page ;  "  you  are 
strangely  incredulous  methinks,  when  even  her  running 
away  with  another  is  not  sufficient  proof,  to  say  nothing 
of  her  little  innocent  coquetry  with  two  or  three  I  could 
name,  who  all  thought  themselves,  like  you,  honoured 
with  her  particular  regard.** 

Gordon's  cheek  crimsoned.  **  I  had  never  reason  to 
believe  Mistress  Edith  a  coquet  or  a  trifler,  until  your 
smooth  face  and  soft  speeches  first  seduced  her  into 
folly;  and  had  I  as  little  cause  to  fear  her  unfaithfulness 
with  others  as  with  you,**  he  added,  smiling  significantly^ 
"  I  might  be  at  rest." 

*'  It  is  a  very  comfortable  thing  to  have  a  good  opinioa 
of  oneself,**  returned  the  page,  without  seeming  to  notice 
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the  last  allusion :  ^*  but  to  leave  Mistress  Edith  out  of 
the  question,  and  speak  of  her  (perhaps  undeservedly) 
superior,  the  Lady  Margaret,  I  do  and  will  maintain 
that  she  was  totally  unworthy  of  the  love  with  which  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  honoured  her ;  and  he  proved  that  he 
thought  so,  or  he  would  not  have  preferred  losing  her 
favours  to  entrusting  her  with  his  schemes  or  his  inten- 
tions. I  do  say,"  he  continued,  raising  his  voice,  and 
speaking  with  great  warmth,  *'  that  Margaret  Douglas 
was  a  weak,  wavering  woman,  and  unworthy  that  the 
Lennox  should  bestow  a  thought  upon  her.^ 

**  And  who  licensed  you,  young  man,  to  give  so  deci- 
sive an  opinion  on  the  subject?^  said  the  earl,  who  had 
entered  unseen  as  he  concluded  the  sentence.  *'  Let 
me  advise  you,"  he  continued,  in  a  grave  tone,  '*  to  be 
as  becomes  your  years  and  station,  modest  and  humble, 
and  not  presume  to  judge  of  matters  that  are  above 
your  comprehension.'' 

The  page  hung  his  head;  but  the  look  with  which  he 
received  this  advice  betokened  any  thing  but  humility  or 
contrition. 

Gordon  smiled  archly.  He  was  not  sorry  that  Ferdi- 
nand had  met  with  a  reproof,  which  he  thought  his  sau- 
ciness  respectbg  Edith  had  deserved;  for  though  he  felt 
no  surprise  at  his  underrating  the  merits  of  Lady  Mar* 
garet,  he  saw  no  reason  why  Edith  was  to  be  included 
in  his  censures. 

Ferdinand  was  dismissed ;  and  Lennox,  who  had  ob- 
served Gordon's  significant  smile,  after  a  thoughtful 
pause,  remarked :  ''  There  is  something  I  cannot  com- 
prehend, Gordon,  in  the  never-ceasing  enmity  which 
this  boy  betrays  towards  one  who,  I  am  sure,  never  do». 
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senred  but  the  kindest  feelings  from  any  human  creature, 
myself  perhaps  excepted." 

*'  There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  it  to  me,  my  lord,"  re- 
turned Gordon.  ''  It  is  her  very  excellence  that  makes 
the  princess  so  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand  ;  were  she  less 
good  and  fair,  he  would|  perhaps,  disUke  her  less  than 
now  he  does." 

''His  must  be  a  bad  constituted  mind  indeed,"  returned 

« 

the  earl,  ''  and  such  a  one  as  I  should  feel  Uttle  disposed 
to  repose  confidence  in." 

*'  And  yet  you  may  safely,  my  lord,  in  all  that  does 
not  regard  the  Princess  Margaret,"  replied  Gordon.  "  On 
that  point  I  would  certainly  advise  you  to  be  cautious 
and  silent;  for  on  all  that  regards  her— I  have  good  rea- 
son for  saying  it— the  page  b  not  to  be  trusted.^ 

Lennox  started*  "  Why  do  you  thus  speak  in  rid- 
dles, Gordon  ?^^  he  demanded.  '*  Know  you  aught  that 
could ^" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  returned  Gordon,  "  the  mo- 
tives that  prompted  my  observation  must  remain  confined 
lo  my  own  bosom,  for  they  involve  the  secret  of  another, 
which  I  have  promised  to  preserve  inviolable.  The  time 
will  come,"  he  continued,  "  when  you  will  perfectly 
comprehend  the  page  and  all  his  mysteries :  but  until 
then,  I  repeat,  safely  may  you  trust  even  your  existence, 
were  it  possible,  in  his  hands ;  for  not  more  precious  is 
your  life  and  interests  in  your  own  eyes,  than  they  are 
in  his." 

**  Yet  if  his  heart  is  capable  of  so  warm,  so  disinterest- 
ed an  attachment,"  said  Lennox. 

"  Warm  even  beyond,  perhaps,  what  you  imagine,^ 
replied  Gordon;  **  but  for  disinterestedness-*it  may  be 
that  we  differ  in  our  belief  on  that  point.^ 
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Lennox  remained  lost  in  thought.  Gordon^s  last 
words  had  raised  in  his  mind  a  suspicion  scarcely  de^ 
finable  to  himself,  and  which  appeared  so  vague  and 
improbable,  that  he  blushed  even  for  a  moment  to  have 
entertained  it. 

**  Yet  there  have  been  moments/'  he  thought  to  him- 
self, **  when  the  tones  of  that  voice,  the  very  cast  of 
those  features,  have  seemed  familiar  to  my  ear  and  eye, 
though  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recall  where 
and  when  I  have  seen  them.  In  France— could  it  be? 
No,  I  will  not  indulge  the  idea:  it  is  too  wild,  too  im- 
probable.^' 

Wild  and  improbable,  however,  as  it  appeared,  the 
earl  could  not  so  entirely  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that 
had  sprung  up  in  his  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  meet  Ferdi- 
nand without  its  recurring  to  his  memory,  and  in  some 
degree  influencing  his  manners  towards  him. 

The  look  of  gloom  and  dejection  which  Ferdinand^s 
countenance  had  worn  upon  his  first  entrance  into  the 
earl's  presence,  after  the  severe  reproof  he  had  received, 
quickly  vanished  before  the  more  than  usual  gentleness 
and  kindness  of  the  latter's  manner  towards  him. 

Unconscious  of  the  hint,  which  however  darkly  given 
by  Gordon,  had  been  fully  received  and  comprehended 
by  Lennox,  Ferdinand  attributed  his  restoration  to  the 
favour  of  his  lord  entirely  to  the  conviction  of  the  latter 
that  his  severity  had  been  misplaced  and  undeserved, 
and  every  feeling  of  humiliation  and  dejection  vanished 
before  his  returning  kindness. 

The  earl  seemed  more  than  usually  disposed  to  con- 
versation with  his  attendant;  yet,  from  time  to  time,  he 
paused  in  the  midst  of  some  remark,  when  the  pagers 
eyes  were  earnestly  fixed  on  him,  and  seemed  to  forget 
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the  subject  on  which  he  was  speaking,  in  reflection  on 
some  sudden  thought  that  occurred  to  him. 

Insensibly  the  earl  led  the  conversation  from  speaking 
of  the  present  to  times  past — to  times  when  he  had  glit- 
tered among  the  gayest  nobles  of  a  foreign  clime,  with 
spirits  unclouded  by  care,  and  a  heart  light  and  joyous 
as  the  scenes  which  he  ornamented* 

He  spoke  of  the  festivals,  the  tournaments,  and  all  the 
gay  devices  in  which  he  bad  borne  his  part,  and  shone 
the  gayest  of  the  gay;  and  he  found  not  only  a  willing, 
but  an  evidently  interested  auditor. 

''  You  were  not  then,  you  say,  in  France,  Ferdinand?" 
observed  the  earl,  suddenly  pausing.  The  page's 
bright  eyes,  which  were  fixed  with  earnestness  on  his 
face,  were  suddenly  declined. 

"  No,  my  lord.  I  was  then  far  away;  but  the  fame 
of  Lord  Lennox  reached  even  the  remote  corner  of  the 
world  which  I'  inhabited.  I  heard  too,^  he  added, 
archly  smiling,  **  of  the  insensibility  and  coldness  of  the 
English  lord,  which  the  most  beautiful  of  the  dames  of 
France  essayed  in  vain  to  vanquish.^ 

A  slight  blush  crossed  the  fine  features  of  Lennox. 
*'  If  you  heard  that,  Ferdinand,^  he  observed,  "  you 
perhaps  also  knew  why  it  was  they  could  not  achieve 
a  conquest,  which,  after  all,  was  little  worthy  their 
efforts,  if  they  were  made.^' 

^  Yes ;  it  was  indeed  said,  that  the  talisman  which 
preserved  the  earPs  heart  scathless,  was  the  superior 
charms  of  one  whom  he  had  left  in  his  native  land." 

''  And  when  you  saw  that  one,"  said  the  earl,  with  a 
penetrating  look,  '^  did  you  wonder  longer  at  my  insen- 
sibaity?- 
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The  page  again  hung  down  his  head. 

"  It  becomes  not  me,**  my  lord,  he  observed,  with  an 
air  of  deep  humility,  '^  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject Besides,^'  he  added,  speedily  recollecting  him* 
self,  ^*  you  can  scarcely  expect  that  I  should  speak  with 
candour,  when  I  have  already  once  to-day  incurred  your 
displeasure  for  unguardedly  expressing  my  sentiments 
on  the  same  subject.** 

The  earl  was  silent,  but  his  eyes  remained  fixed  on 
the  glowing  countenance  of  the  speaker. 

"  I  ought  to  be  vain  of  an  opinion  which  ranks  me  so 
high  as  to  be  above  the  merits  of  the  Princess  Marga- 
ret,** he  at  length  observed ;  "  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  some  secret  motive  prejudices  you  in  this  case. 
Tell  me,  Ferdinand,**  he  continued,  in  a  gayer  tone, 
*'  do  I  not  guess  right,  that  there  is  some  mystery  con- 
nected with  your  feelings  towards  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet, that  induces  you  to  paint  her  in  less  amiable 
colours  than  she  deserves?  Perhaps,*'  he  added,  seeing 
the  page  look  pale  and  confused ;  *^  perhaps  you  have 
felt  too  warmly  towards  her,  and  she  has  repressed  you 
with  harshness.*' 

The  page's  countenance  brightened,  and  a  faintly 
repressed  smile  played  round  his  rosy  lips  as  he  re- 
plied:— 

"  Ob,  no,  indeed,  my  lord ;  you  accuse  me  of  a  folly 
that  never  entered  my  imagination.  That  I  have 
loved,  and  do  love,*'  he  continued  with  warmth—'^  love 
against  reason  and  almost  against  hope;  yet,  believe  me, 
the  Princess  Margaret  is  not  the  object  of  my  passion. 
Oh,  no!  as  far  superior  as  is  the  bright  sun  to  the  pale 
and  wailing  moon,  is  the  object  of  my  love.'* 
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The  earPs  astonbhment  was  visible  in  his  looks  at  this 
enthusiastic  ebuUitioQ  of  passion. 

**  Go:  you  are  a  romantic  boy/'  he  observed,  smil- 
ing; ''hoc  time  will  teach  you  to  feel  differently:  you 
will  learn,  like  me,  to  moderate  your  feelings,  and  be* 
stow  your  affections  only  where  they  are  valued  as  they 
ought  to  be.  A  heart  such  as  yours,  Ferdinand,  de- 
serves a  better  fate  than  to  be  thrown  away  on  one  who 
knows  not  how  to  value  it.^ 

Ferdinand  replied  not,  but  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  ^ 
and  for  a  moment  he  fixed  them  upon  the  earl  with  a 
look  of  reproach  and  tenderness,  which  again  revived 
all  the  suspicions  of  the  latter. 

'*  I  would  that  you  should  confide  in  me  fully,  Ferdi- 
nand,*^ he  observed.  **  It  might  be-^I  know  not  that  it 
is-^n  my  power  to  remove  some'  part  of  the  grief  that 
oppresses  you ;  and  surely,  surely  I  need  not  say  that, 
were  it  my  power-  Why  do  you  look  so?     What 

am  I  to  understand  from  that  look? — that  you  doubt  my 
power  or  my  inclination?*' 

"  Neither^,  my  lord,*'  returned  the  page,  resuming  his 
usual  calmness  of  manner.  ''  At  least,  I  meant  not  to 
imply  a  doubt  that  you  wuli  my  happiness,  if  you  in- 
deed honour  so  humble  a  creature  as  myself  by  feeling 
any  interest  in  my  welfare;  but  I  was  just  then— pardon 
the  omission  of  thinkmg  of  other  things  than  those  of 
which  you  were  speaking^I  was,"  he  continued,  **  think- 
ing of  ^U  that  opposed  itself  to  my  hopes  of  hapjH- 
ness*— of  the  advantages  I  have  forfeited-- of  the  penal- 
ties I  have  incurred— of  all,,  in  fact,  that  induces  me  to 
despair  and  silence.  Torgive  me,  my  lord;  I  am  in- 
truding too  much  on  the  kind  condescension  which  has 

12.  NN 
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induced  you  so  long  to  listen  to  me,  and  I  will,  with  your 
permission^  retire.  One,  only  one  thing  I  will  add — 
that  so  long  as  you^  my  lord,  continue  to  regard  me 
with  kindness  and  compassion,  I  cannot  feel  entirely 
miserable  or  destitute  of  hope.*^ 

'' Strange,  incomprehensible  being  T  murmured  the 
earl,  as  Ferdinand  quitted  the  room.  **  Yet  why  should 
I  be  so  anxious  to  penetrate  a  mystery  which,  the  mo- 
ment it  was  unveiled,  if  it  should  be  as  my  heart  whis- 
pers, could  only  involve  me  in  pain  and  sorrow,  and  to 
another  brmg  certain  shame  and  despair?^' 

With  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  however,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  it  from  one  who  was 
much  more  enlightened  on  the  subject  than  himself; 
nor  could  he  avoid  betraying,  to  the  person  most  con- 
cerned in  the  subject,  that  his  mind  had  undergone 
some  alteration  which  he  was  unwiUtng  to  let  appear. 

Gordon  only  replied  to  his  enquiries  by  assuming  a 
still  greater  air  of  mystery  and  reserve;  while  the  page 
appeared  frequently  covered  with  confusion,  when  the 
earl,  with  even  more  than  his  usual  kindness  and  soft- 
ness of  manner,  excused  him  from  performing  any  of 
those  little  menial  oflSces  which  he  had  formerly  conri* 
dered  as  coming  strictly  within  his  duty. 

When  too  the  earl,  with  a  courtesy  which  looked 
more  like  the  address  of  an  equal  than  the  command  of 
a  superior,  solicited  him  to  beguile,  with  his  voice 
and  lute,  the  moments  of  weariness  and  lassitude  which 
too  frequently,  even  amidst  the  gaieties  of  the  gayest 
society,  had  clouded  his  brow,  and  were  now  almost  in- 
separably his  attendants;  yet  frequently,  while  the 
sweet,  fuH,  and  melodious  notes  of  the  page  souaded 
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ia  his  ears,  it  was  plain  bis  thoughts  were  otherwise 
employed  than  in  listening  to  the  harmony.  His  eyes 
would  remain  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  page  while 
the  latter  appeared  unconscious  of  it;  but  if  their  eyes, 
by  accident  met,  those  of  Ferdinand  were  not  more 
quickly,  or  with  more  embarrassment  withdrawn,  than 
those  of  the  earl,  though  the  feelings  that  actuated  them 
appeared  to  be  of  a  different  nature;  for  Lennox  often 
seemed  more  animated  and  pleasant  than  was  usual  to 
bim,  while  the  page,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  became 
silent,  thoughtful,  and  painfully  embarrassed. 

The  coronation  of  the  royal  infant,  which  took  place 
at  Stirling,  gave  occasion  for  the  most  splendid  feasts 
and  entertainments,  at  all  of  which  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
eclipsed  all  rivals  by  the  splendour  and  grace  of  his 
appearance.  As  the  avowed  favourite  of  the  queen 
dowager,  every  eye  was  bent  upon  him,  every  look 
courted  his  favour;  and  though  a  painful  sigh  some- 
times heaved  his  bosom,  as  a  transient  look  or  word» 
the  tone  of  a  voice,  or  a  graceful  movement  in  some 
of  the  numerous  beautiful  women  who  graced  the  court, 
reminded  him  of  one  who  combined  in  her  own  per* 
son  all  that  he  admired  in  others;  yet  his  vanity,  hb 
ambition,  were  so  completely  gratified  by  the  station 
be  held,  that  the  natural  feelings  of  his  heart  were 
smothered,  and  he  tried  to  belTeve  himself  supremely 
happy. 

A  letter  from  the  countess,  his  mother,  in  which  she 
reproached  him  for  supinely  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  dissipation  and  folly,  first  disturbed  the  delusion  in 
which  his  senses  were  lolled. 

^  For  what  purpose,^  she  wrote,  "  have  you  made 
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the  sacrifice  which,  at  the  Hiomeiit,  yoa  felt  afanost  too 
paiofiil  for  you  to  accomplish?  For  what  purpose, 
I  say,  did  you  renounce  your  long»cherished  hopes  of 
uniting  your  fate  with  Margaret  DougUs?  Was  it 
that  you  should  become  the  fluttering  trifler  of  a 
court,  without  aim  or  without  object?  Could  I,  indeed, 
bdieve  the  flattering  tale  that  has  reached  my  ears; 
could  I  hope  that  you  have  really  resolved  to  profit 
by  the  evident  partiality  which  is  shown  towards  you 
by  the  royal  Mary,  and  by  her  means  aimed  at  that 
dignity  which  yon  have  considered  as  your  right,  I 
should  be  content  to  wait  your  own  time,  and  submit 
to  your  own  measures.  But  how  can  I  believe  this, 
when  your  ktters  to  me  never  speak  of  such  a  hope? 
when,  on  the  contrary,  you  repeatedly  allude  to  your 
fiiite  as  fixed  and  decided;  while,  if  you  ever  mention 
the  queen,  it  is  not  only  with  coldness  and  indifierence, 
but  in  the  tone  rather  of  a  censurer  than  a  loven 
Oh,  my  son!  are  you  then  determined  to  disappoint  all 
those  bright  and  glorious  visions  which  I  have  so  long 
nourished— -which  have  employed  my  thoughts  by  day, 
and  visited  me  in  dreams  by  night? 

''  You  adk  me  intelligence  of  Margaret  Ahs!  would 
I  could  give  it!  would  I  could  restore  those  hours,  when 
with  Margaret  at  my  side  I  passed  the  livelong  day  in 
conversing  of  you,  and  in  her  lovely  smiles  anticipated 
the  happiness  that  awaited  you!  You  will  blame  me, 
perhaps,  that  those  hopes,  that  that  happiness  has  va- 
nished ;  and  if  indeed  you  are  to  stop  short  in  your  ca- 
reer, severely  should  I  Uame  myself;  but  I  will  not 
believe  that  it  can  be  so.  I  wiO  think  rather — ^mortifying 
and  galling  as  it  may  be  to  my  feelings^-I  will  believe 
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that  you  deny  me  your  full  confidence,  that  you  do  not 
think  your  mother  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  ex- 
tent of  your  projects,  or  the  means  by  which  you  purpose 
to  accomplbh  them.^ 

The  earl's  cheek  flushed  as  he  perused  these  re* 
proaches ;  they  recalled  to  his  mind  a  thousand  afflicting 
ideas ;  but  that  on  which  his  fancy  dwelt  with  the  most 
perseverance,  was  the  image  of  Margaret,  listening  with 
interest  and  pleasure  to  the  eulogiums  of  his  affectionate 
mother;  for  well  he  knew,  that  if  that  tender  parent  spoke 
of  her  son,  it  was  only  in  the  accents  of  praise.  Could  he 
believe,  that  after  years  of  constancy,  during  absence, 
Margaret  had,  in  a  few  short  weeks  after  bis  return, 
become  so  fickle  as  voluntarily  to  desert  him  for  a 
stranger?  Oh,  no,  it  could  not  be !  some  strange,  some 
inconptehensible  course  had  actuated  her  conduct,  and, 
perhaps^  too  late  it  would  be  explained.  Too  late  it  would 
certainly  be,  if  he  listened  to  his  mother's  injunctions, 
and  profited  by  that  inclination  which  the  queen  now 
appeared  rather  to  study  to  display,  than  endeavour  to 
conceal. 

Unable  to  form  any  decided  resolutbn,  Lennox  could 
only  endeavour  to  drive  the  painful  impressions  which 
these  reflections  occasioned  from  his  mind,  and  resolve 
pf>  be  guided  by  circumstances. 
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Afi^cdoDs,  injured 


By  tjmumy,  or  rigour  of  compulnon. 

Like  tempcrt-thrcatened  tno,  nnfirmly  ittotod, 

Ne*er  reach  to  timdy  growth. — Old  Pzjlt. 

We  left  the  Princess  Margaret  reconciled  to  ber  tempo- 
rary confinement,  and  more  than  half  inclined  to  forget, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  repose  from  the  terror  that  had  so 
long  oppressed  her,  the  probability  that  still  greater 
dangers  awaited  her. 

The  fear,  however,  that  some  accident  might  discover 
her  present  abode,  from  time  to  time  made  her  start  and 
tremble,  as  the  distant  sound  of  a  voice,  or  the  closing  of 
a  door,  which  re-echoed  through  the  old  building, 
reached  her  ear. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away  without  interruption, 
and  by  degrees  she  became  so  much  interested  in  a 
story  which  she  found  in  one  of  the  old  volumes 
which  Katie  had  brought  her,  that  she  forgot  all  else. 
The  scene  of  the  story  which  had  so  captivated  her  feeU 
)ngs,  was  laid  in  Hungary,  and  it  ran  thus :— * 

The  Baron  Slavonski  was  the  near  neighbour,  and 
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no  less  the  friend  of  another  powerful  nobleman^  whose 
castle  proudly  frowned  over  the  domains  which  ealled  the 
former  master.  For  centuries  had  existed  that  league  be- 
tween themi  which  was  at  length  doomed  to  fall  before  the 
powerful  influence  of  a  passion  which,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  though  bearing  the  appellation  of  the  soft 
and  tender  passion,  has  caused  more  woes  and  bloodshed 
than  all  the  furious  ones  that  inhabit  the  breast  of  man. 
The  baron  was  the  happy  father  of  two  gaUant  sons,  and  a 
fair  and  virtuous  daughter ;  and  the  count  had  one  son 
only.  The  natural  bond  of  youth,  and  a  similarity  of 
accomplishments  and  pursuits,  drew  the  young  people 
into  a  still  closer  union  than  had  subsisted  between  their 
fathers;  and  there  were  few  days  in  which  the  young  men 
were  not  together,  employed  either  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
chase,  or  in  some  of  the  various  manly  exercises  which 
then  formed  the  chief  points  of  education,  even  among 
the  nobility,  and  unfortunately,  too,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  studies  which  teach  mankind  to  subdue  and  con- 
trol their  passions,  and  direct  them  to  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  make  them  conducive  to 
their  own  happiness. 

From  infancy  the  idea  of  a  more  intimate  alliance 
between  the  two  families  had  been  contemplated  by  the 
heads  of  both ;  andTrederick,  the  son  of  the  count,  was 
considered  as  the  destined  husband  of  Adelaide,  the 
daughter  of  the  baron. 

The  young  people,  though  they  had  never  been 
formally  made  acquainted  with  this  family  compact,  were 
perfectly  aware  of  the  intentions  of  their  friends;  nor 
did  there  appear  the  least  deposition  in  either  of  them 
to  dissent  from  it. 
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Wherefer  the  females  were  of  the  party^  Frederick 
was  always  at  the  side  of  Adelaide.  He  was  her  partner 
when  they  danced;  and  when,  in  the  cold  clear  nights  of 
winter,  they  joined  in  the  amusement  of  driving  by  torch- 
light over  the  frozen  snow,  it  was  to  Frederick's  care  that 
Adelaide  was  invariably  confided.  This  harmony  re* 
uained  uninterrupted,  until  the  young  people  arrived  at 
those  years  at  which  the  pasnons  begin  to  devdope 
themselves  with  a  force  which  is  generally  decisive^  of 
future  happiness  or  misery.  | 

Frederick  was  eighteen,  and  Adelaide  one  year 
younger,  when  their  pleasures  were  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  a  new  resident  at  the  castle  of  the  baron. 

Ida  Lovinski,  the  niece  of  the  Baroness  B—  was,  by 
the  death  of  her  father,  confided  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  baron,  her  nearest  relative.  Ida  was  sole  heiress  of  im* 
mense  possessions,  and  the  last  representative  of  a  noble 
house,  of  whom  all  the  men  were  brave,  and  all  the  wo- 
men beautiful;  and  Ida  did  honour  to  the  stock  fitom 
which  she  sprang. 

.  To  Adelaide  and  her  brother,  the  beauties  and 
graceful  accomplishments  of  their  noble  cousin  were  fii- 
mUiar,  for  they  had  (requently  seen  her,  during  their 
temporary  visits  to  the  capital,  where  she  had  resided 
with  her  father,  his  oflkial  station  allowing  him  seldom 
to  leave  the  court ;  but  upon  the  sight  of  Frederick  she 
came  like  a  new  sun  rising  to  gild  the  firmament. 

Ida  had  scarcely  completed  her  sixteenth  year,  yet  in 
stature  she  exceeded  the  usual  height  of  woman,  though 
so  exquisitely  pr(q>ortioned  was  her  faultless  form,  that 
none  could  think  her  too  tall;  her  skin,  fair  as  the  spot- 
less lily,  appeared  doubly  white  from  its  contrast 
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the  profusion  of  jet  black  hair  which  flowed  in  natural 
ringlets  down  her  neck,  and  clustered  round  her  fore- 
head|  and  the  sparkling  lustre  of  her  dark  hazel  eyes, 
was  heightened  by  the  bright  vermilion  of  her  cheeks 
and  lips. 

Frederick's  eyes  were  never  satiated  with  gazing  upon 
her;  but  the  graces  of  her  person,  perfect  and  inimitable 
as  they  were,  soon  became  but  secondary  objects  of  his 
admiration.  Ida  had  been  bred  amid  the  most  refined 
society  of  her  country,  and  a  care  and  cultivation  had  been 
bestowed  upon  her  mind,  which  was  then  as  unusual  and 
as  rare,  as  it  would  now  be  to  find  a  rude  and  uncuiti* 
vated  female  within  the  precincts  of  a  court  circle;  and 
Frederick  at  first  blushed  for  his  intended  wife,  as  he 
perceived  her  vast  inferiority  to  her  accomplished  cousin. 
Soon,  however,.he  ceased  to  think  at  all  of  Adelaide,  for 
Ida  engrossed  his  every  thought ;  or,  if  he  ever  thought 
of  the  former  it  was  only  to  wonder  how  he  could  ever 
have  beheld  her  with  partiality,  and  secretly,  but  firmly 
did  he  resolve,  that  no  power  on  earth  should  induce  him 
to  unite  his  fate  with  hers. 

The  change  too  soon  became  visible  to  the  fond 
Adelude.  From  the  moment  she  beheld  his  fixed  and 
earnest  gaze  on  her  cousin,  an  uneasy  sensation  had  in- 
truded into  her  hitherto  calm  and  peaceful  bosom ;  yet 
the  hope  that  when  the  novelty  had  ceased,  and  he  had 
become  accustomed  to  behold  the  charms  that  had  daz- 
zled him,  he  would  return  to  his  allegiance  to  her,  for 
awhile  supported  her  spirits.  When,  however,  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week  passed  away,  and  she  saw  her 
beloved  still  hastening,  after  a  short  absence,  with  eyes 
beaming  with  rapture  and  pleasure,  to  greet  Ida,  be- 
13.  o  o 
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fore  he  bestowed  even  a  glance  upon  herself;  when  she 
saw  him  forsaking  even  the  society  of  her  brothers,  and 
the  pursuit  of  their  usual  sports,  to  sit  by  the  side  of 
Ida,  to  listen  to  the  magic  breathings  of  her  voice  and 
lute ;  when  she  beheld  him,  not  only  patiently  submitting 
to,  but  soothing  and  flattering  the  caprices  which  Ida 
sometimes  appeared  to  assume  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  her  power;  when  she  with  surprise  beheld  the 
fiery  spirit  of  Frederick,  which  had  often  revolted  against 
the  slighest  appearance  of  control  even  from  her,  wholly 
tamed  and  subdued  by  even  a  look  from  her  cousin; 
then  indeed  the  unhappy  Adelaide  felt  that  her  case 
was  hopeless,  and  that  all  her  hopes  of  happiness,  as 
the  wife  of  Frederick,  were  for  ever  fled. 

Not  slow  was  she  in  communicating  to  the  compa- 
nions of  her  youth,  her  fondly  attached  brothers,  the 
cause  of  the  gloom  which  overspread  her  brow,  and 
poisoned  her  every  hour.  They  heard  her  tale  with 
mmgled  sorrow  and  indignation;  but  the  feelii^  of 
one  were  far  more  vehement  than  those  of  the  other* 
Emeric,  the  eldest  of  the  two,  had,  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  beholding  Ma,  determined  on  her  as  his  wife;  and 
thu  determination  had  been  further  encouraged  by  his 
father^s  recommendation  to  him  to  secure  the  favour  of 
his  cousin,  if  possible. 

To  hear,  therefore,  that  he  had  a  rival,  and  that  too 
where  he  least  expected  it,  stung  him  to  the  quick. 
He  would  instantly  have  charged  Frederick  with  his 
treachery  and  falsehood;  but  Adelude,  who  felt  still 
too  much  tenderness  for  her  faithless  lover,  and  too 
much  affection  for  her  brother,  to  hazard  the  chance 
of  a  quarrel  between  them,  prevailed  upon  him  to  dis- 
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semble  his  resentment ;  at  the  same  time  adding,  that 
though  it  was  evident  Fredericlc  felt  the  most  violent  at- 
tachment to  Ida,  it  was  by  no  means  equally  certain 
that  her  cousin's  feelings  were  mutual. 

"  On  the  contrary/'  my  dear  Emeric,  she  observedi 
**  I  have  watched  her  looks  and  conduct  closely;  and  it 
is  plain  'to  me  that,  if  she  has  any  preference,  it  is 
you  who  are  favoured  with  it/* 

Emeric  was  vain.  In  personal  beauty  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  consider  himself  the  superior  of 
Frederick;  and  in  many  of  the  feats  they  engaged  in, 
which  required  the  exercise  of  Herculean  strength  to 
excel  in,  he  never  failed  of  carrying  off  the  prise  from 
the  latter.  This  circumstance,  aided  by  his  natural 
vanity,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  a  very 
prominent  trait  in  his  character,  had  insensibly  begotten 
in  him  a  consciousness  of  superiority  to  Frederick, 
which  he  considered  by  no  means  shaken  by  the  lat- 
ter's  possessing  many  mental  accomplishments  to  which 
he  was  a  stranger,  independent  of  a  softness  of  address 
and  inanuation  in  manner,  which  strongly  icontrasted 
with  his  own  rough  and  somewhat  fierce  disposition. 

His  sister  s  assurance,  therefore,  that  Ida  beheld  him 
with  preference,  accorded  too  well  with  his  own  secret 
opinion  of  his  superiority  over  his  rival  for  him  to  dis- 
credit it. 

**  Why  then  should  you  grieve,  Adelaide?**  he  ob- 
served. **  If  he  has  no  chance  of  succeeding  with  Ida, 
he  will  naturally  return  to  his  former  attachment  to  you, 
when  he  discovers  that  his  suit  to  her  b  hopeless." 

**  And  think  you  then,  Emeric,"  returned  the  indignant 
Adelaide,  her  blue  eyes  flashing  fire  through  the  tears 
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that  filled  them :  ^*  think  you  that  I  would  accept  a 
heart  so  fickle  and  wavering?  No:  I  have  done  with 
Frederick  for  ever.  Never  would  I  become  the  wife  of 
one  whom  I  knew  was  secretly  sighing  for  another.  I 
pity  Frederick  for  his  folly  in  thus  sacrificing  his  happi- 
ness and  mine  for  an  unsubstantial  shadow;  but  his 
wife  I  would  never  be,  even  if  he  were  to  implore  it 
on  his  knees.  I  would  spurn  him  from  me,  though  my 
heart  broke  in  the  effort." 

Emeric  could  not  comprehend  these  feelings.  He 
felt  that  he  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  hand  of  Ida 
upon  any  terms:  even  if  he  were  convinced  that  her 
heart  entertained  a  secret  preference  of  his  rival,  he 
would  make  her  his,  and  trust  to  time  and  his  own 
vigilance  to  secure  her  affections ;  and  had  he  known 
the  terms,  he  would  have  considered  Adelaide  as  roman- 
tic and  visionary,  in  thinking  or  acting  otherwise  with 
regard  to  Frederick. 

And  what  thought  Ida  of  this  competition  for  her 
favour,  which  she  could  not  be  blind  too?  Ida  at  first 
thought  little  about  it.  Accustomed,  from  her  child- 
hood, to  hear  her  beauty  admired,  and  to  value  herself 
upon  a  superiority,  of  which  she  was  fiilly  conscious,  the 
homage  she  received  from  her  new  companions  seemed 
but  a  right,  which  she  would  have  been  disappointed 
not  to  have  met  with ;  but  the  uneasiness  and  jealousy 
of  Adelaide,  which  betrayed  itself  in  various  ways,  soon 
taught  her  to  consider  the  conquest  of  Frederick  as  a 
matter  of  more  importance  than  she  had  at  first  con- 
ceived it;  and  made  him  appear  in  a  different  light  to 
what  he  might  perhaps  have  done,  had  she  not  found 
him  already  engaged  to  another. 
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The  pursuit,  however,  in  which  she  at  first  engaged 
from  mere  coquetry,  became  insensibly  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  her  happiness;  and  that  which  she  had 
considered  as  merely  a  diversion  from  the  monotony  of 
the  life  she  was  obliged  to  lead,  became  the  serious 
business  of  her  existence. 

Frederick  indeed  was  not  formed  to  be  viewed  with 
iodifierence;  and  Ida,  who  bad  at  first  ranked  him  with 
her  cousins  Emeric  and  Stanislaus,  soon  became  as* 
tonished  that  she  could  have  been  so  blind  and  pre- 
judiced as  not  at  once  to  discover  that  he  was  superior, 
not  alone  to  them,  but  to  every  man  whom  she  had  ever 
beheld  or  conversed  with. 

The  secret  of  their  mutual  attachment  became  at 
length  known  to  the  parents,  who  had  so  long  con- 
templated a  very  different  result  to  their  connexion 
with  each  other.  By  the  baron  it  was  received  with 
transports  of  rage.  He  saw  at  once  all  his  plans  for 
the  aggrandisement  and  happiness  of  bis  children  over- 
thrown, and  the  immense  possessions  of  his  niece  vanish- 
ing at  once  into  the  hands  of  another  family;  while  his 
daughter  Adelaide,  whom  he  considered  already  settled 
and  provided  for,  would  now  be  upon  his  hands  an  ad- 
ditional care  and  burden. 

To  the  count,  however,  the  information  was  far 
from  unpleasing.  The  obligations  of  ancient  friend- 
ship, the  honour  and  reputation  of  his  son,  or  the 
peace  of  mind  of  her  whom  he  had  been  used  to  consi- 
der as  a  daughter,  the  innocent,  unhappy  Adelaide, 
were  all  considered  but  of  trifling  importance,  when 
compared  with  the  possession  of  such  a  prize  as  the 
estates  of  Ida,  to  which  her  husband,  whoever  he  might 
be,  would  be  entitled. 
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Had  she  been  as  aged  and  deformed  as  she  was 
young  and  beautiful,  he  would  have  considered  it  an  ad* 
vantageous  alliance  for  his  son ;  but  when  to  the  rich 
possessions  of  fortune  were  added  those  she  inherited 
from  nature,  he  could  not  conceive  that  any  impediment 
ought  to  weigh  for  a  moment  in  the  scale  against  such 
a  jewel. 

The  result  of  a  conference  between  the  count  and 
the  baron,  ended  in  a  declaration  of  eternal  hostility  be- 
tween them.  Frederick  was  insultingly  forbidden  to 
enter  the  domains  of  the  latter,  and  Ida  was  commanded 
by  him  to  receive  his  son  Emeric  as  her  affianced  hus- 
band, and  to  prepare  for  her  speedy  espousals  with  him. 
Ida  received  this  intimation  with  undisguised  indignation; 
her  spirit,  not  less  haughty  than  that  of  her  guardian, 
disdained  even  the  appearance  of  submission,  and  in  the 
presence  even  of  Adelaide  she  solemnly  protested  she 
would  never  be  the  bride  of  any  other  man  than  Fre- 
derick Rossberg.  The  tears  of  Adelaide  alone  spoke 
her  sense  of  this  insult :  but  Emeric^s  eyes  flashed  with 
fury.  *^  Never  shall  he  be  your  husband,  unless  he  has 
first  planted  his  sword  in  my  heart  P  he  replied. 

**And  mine  too,"  rejoined  Stanislaus.  *'  Frederick 
shall  never  triumph  in  his  treachery,  while  one  branch 
of  Slavonski*s  family  live  to  revenge  it." 

Ida  answered  only  by  a  smile  of  scorn ;  but  her  heart 
in  secret  trembled  for  the  safety  of  her  beloved  Fre- 
derick, and  contemplated  with  terror  the  persecutions 
to  which  she  foresaw  she  would  be  doomed. 

Not  many  days  elapsed  before  Frederick  found  means 
to  convey  to  Ida  his  protestations  of  eternal  love  and 
fidelity,  and  hb  exhortations  to  her  to  stand  firm  against 
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all  that  might  be  practised  to  seduce  her  from  the  vows 
she  had  sworn  to  him. 

The  means  by  which  this  correspondence  was  carried 
on  was  through  the  agency  of  a  female  servant  of  the 
baroness,  whom  Frederick  had  once  saved  from  a  heavy 
punishment,  by  his  manly  perseverance  in  proving  her 
innocence  of  a  crime  imputed  to  her. 

Gratitude  to  her  deliverer  had  bound  her  so  firmly 
to  his  interest,  that  she  was  willing  to  incur  any  risk  to 
serve  him;  while  Ida  promised  that  she  would  pro- 
mote her  to  be  her  own  personal  attendant,  if  she  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  with  Frederick  any  means  of  escape 
from  captivity— for  such  was  now  her  residence  in  the 
castle  in  which  she  was  held. 

Girtha,  this  faithful  emissary,  was  considered  by  her 
fellow-domestics  as  deranged  in  her  intellects;  the  cir- 
cumstance which  had  nearly  proved  so  fatal  to  her—- to- 
gether with  the  terrors  that  she  had  then  suffered — ^had 
so  far  unhinged  her  mind,  that  at  times  she  was  unable 
to  confine  herself  to  her  domestic  avocations,  and  could 
only,  by  silence  and  solitude,  recover  the  tone  of  her 
mind. 

Her  frequent  absence  at  this  period  from  the  castle, 
during  which  she  was  seen  roving  about  in  the  woods 
that  skirted  the  domain  of  the  Count  Rossberg,  excited 
no  surprise  in  her  associates,  who  considered  it  as  the 
usual  effects  of  her  disorder;  and  thus  she  gained  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  seeing  and  relating^  to  Frederick 
all  that  passed  in  the  family  from  which  he  was 
banished. 

The  end  of  all  these  conferences  was  always  an  ex- 
pression of  the  ardent  desire  of  escaping  from  the  power 
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oF  the  baron.  In  the  mean  time  the  enmity  that  had 
usurped  the  place  of  that  friendship  which  had  formerly 
existed  between  the  families  of  the  count  and  the  baron, 
rankled  into  the  most  furious  hate.  Their  vassab  were 
mutually  timed  against  each  other;  and  numerous  acts 
of  aggression  and  injury,  on  both  sides,  inflamed 
the  quarrel  to  a  pitch  of  fury  which  left  no  hopes  of  a 
reconciliation. 

In  all  these  affiurs,  however,  Frederick  was  a  grieved 
and  passive  spectator  rather  than  a  party.  His  love 
for  Ida  could  not  eflbce  the  affectionate  feelings  which 
from  childhood  he  had  felt  towards  the  baron  and  his 
fiunily;  and  though  Emeric  and  Stamslaua  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  provoke  him  to  a  per- 
sonal quarrel,  he  bore  it  all  with  patience,  detenuned 
that  nothing  on  his  part  should  render  the  breach  be- 
tween them  irreconcilable. 

Human  patience,  however,  has  its  bounds;  and  Fre- 
derick's was  at  length  exhausted  by  a  circumstance 
which  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  any 
one  possessed  of  common  humanity;  but  was  pecu- 
liarly galling  to  Frederick,  inasmuch  as  he  considered 
it  arose  from  their  vindictive  feeling  towards  himself. 

The  firmness  and  determination  with  which  Ida  re- 
pelled the  addresses  of  Emeric,  and  the  scorn  with 
which  she  replied  to  the  insinuations  which  were  hourly 
thrown  out,  not  only  by  the  two  brothers,  but  by  Ade- 
laide herself,  that  Frederick  was  less  ardent  and  sin- 
cere in  his  passion  for  her  than  Ida  was  towards  him, 
induced  them  at  length  to  suspect  that  some  secret 
means  of  intelligence  subsisted  between  the  lovers*  and 
every  stratagem  was  had  recourse  to,  to  discover  whether 
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these  suspicions  were  well  founded.  Not  a  person  could 
iqpproaoh  Ida  without  being  watched  and  questioned  by 
one  or  the  other;  but  it  was  long  ere  the  slightest  sus- 
picion rested  on  Girtha,  the  female  before  mentioned, 
as  the  willing  emissary  of  Frederick.  The  apparent 
folly  and  incoherence  of  this  poor  creature  prevented 
dieir  forming  an  idea  of  her  being  entrusted  with  such 
a  secret;  and  Ida's  companions  scarcely  bestowed  a  look 
oo  Girtha,  whenever  she  entered,  frequently  under  the 
pretext  of  bringing  some  trifling  present — a  flower  of 
rare  beauty,  a  pebble,  or  some  of  the  various-coloured 
mosses  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  woods  in  which 
she  passed  so  much  of  her  time.  Or  if  the  eyes  of 
Adelaide  ever  bestowed  a  glance  on  these  trifles,  it 
was  merely  to  smile  in  derision  at  the  childish  taste 
of  her  cousin,  who  could  be  pleased  with  such 
trifles.  Security,  however,  too  frequently  induces  a 
neglect  of  proper  precaution,  and  so  it  proved  with  Ida 
and  her  confidant. 

The  little  basket  in  which  Girtha^s  presents  had  been 
so  often  conveyed,  without  exciting  a  suspicion  that  it 
contained  a  much  more  valuable  treasure  to  Ida,  at 
length  caught  the  eye  of  Emeric,  just  as  Girtha  was 
about  to  deliver  it,  with  its  precious  contents  artfully 
concealed  under  a  heap  of  freshly-gathered  violets. 

Emeric  had,  but  a  few  moments  before,  been  sorely 
ruffled  by  Ida^s  scornful  refusal  to  accompany  him  in  an 
excursion  which  he  had  planned  solely  for  her  entertain- 
ment. He  was  vexed  still  more  to  see  that  to  himself 
alone  Ida  was  haughty  and  cold ;  for  a  smile  of  pleasure 
dhnpled  her  mouth  as  she  beheld  Girtha  advancing 
with  her  humble  oflering. 
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'^Wbat  foolery  is  this?^  exclaimed  Emeries' rudely 
dashing  the  basket  from  Girtba'^s  band  at  tbe  moment 
sbe  was  presenting  it;  and  then  spuming  it  with  bis 
foot,  be  added:  "  Think  you  the  Lady  Ida  needs  your 
officious—" 

His  further  speech  was  suspended;  for  amid  tbe  &»• 
grant  contents  of  the  basket,  which  were  scattered  on 
tbe  ground,  be  at  that  moment  beheld  tbe  billet  which 
they  had  concealed;  and  the  whole  mystery,  which  be 
bad  been  so  anxious  to  penetrate,  was  at  once  un- 
ravelled. 

Girtha  instantly  fled,  with  a  loud  scream,  from  bis 
presence;  but,  alas!  she  could  not  escape  his  vengeance. 
Hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  did  Frederick  look 
for  the  appearance  of  bis  faithful  messenger.  But  she 
came  not;  and  at  length,  to  his  grief  and  constematioD, 
the  report  reached  him  that  Girtha  had  been  thrown 
into  one  of  tbe  deepest  dungeons  of  tbe  castle,  and 
there  left  to  perish  miserably  by  famine;  while  the 
Lady  Ida,  equally  tbe  object  of  resentment,  bad  been 
conveyed  to  a  secure  place  of  confinement,  in  a  turret- 
room  of  a  tower  of  the  castle  which  overhung  tbe  lake, 
and  which  was  totally  inaccessible  from  tbe  outside. 

Here  tbe  baron,  her  uncle,  bad  declared  sbe  should 
remain  until  she  bad  purchased  her  liberty  by  becoming 
the  bride  of  Elmeric;  and  this  resolution  be  took  care 
should  be  made  known  to  Frederick,  desiring,  by  this 
means,  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  every  hope  on  tbe  part 
of  tbe  latter. 

The  heart  of  Frederick  was  lacerated  with  anguish 
by  this  account  Tbe  thought  that  Ida  was  for  bis 
sake  suffering  the  horrors  of  a  close  confinement,  ag- 
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gravated  by  the  persecution  of  the  man  she  hated,  was 
sufficient  to  fill  him  with  grief  and  despair;  but  when  to 
this  was  added  the  reflection  that  perpetually  arose  to 
his  mind,  of  the  poor  helpless  Girtha,  the  victim  of  her 
gratitude  and  fidelity  to  him,  dying,  by  slow  degrees, 
that  most  horrible  of  all  deaths,  the  long-protracted 
pangs  of  hunger,  he  became  almost  frenzied;  and  re- 
gardless of  his  own  personal  danger,  he  rushed  to  the 
castle,  which  he  had  so  often  visited  with  such  difier- 
ent  feelings,  and  demanded  an  interview  with  the 
baron. 

Emeric  and  Stanislaus  were  both  present  when  Fre- 
derick entered  the  ball  of  audience,  for  the  baron  re« 
ceived  him  with  all  the  formality  of  a  perfect  stranger. 

Frederick  felt  the  courage  with  which  he  fancied  he 
had  armed  himself  for  this  interview,  all  vanish  before 
the  cold  and  haughty  reception  which  he  met  with  from 
those  who  had  been  used  to  greet  his  presence  as  that 
of  a  son  and  a  brother. 

All  the  eloquence  with  which  he  intended  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  the  baron's  wrath 
at  once  fled,  when  he  encountered  the  stem  and  fixed 
look  of  the  latter;  and  with  a  faltering  voice  and  down* 
cast  eyes  he  commenced  his  petition  in  favour  of 
Girtha. 

Contrary,  however,  to  his  expectations,  the  baron  lis- 
tened to  him  with  patience  and  attention ;  and  Frederick, 
emboldened  by  this,  proceeded  to  represent  that  Girtha 
was  an  object  totally  undeserving  the  resentment  of  the 
former,  since  the  weakness  of  her  intellect  rendered  her 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  full  consequences  of 
the  action  she  had  committed. 
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*^  It  is  I,  my  lord/'  continiied  the  ingenuous  youtb ; 
''I  alone  who  am  guilty  of  an  oflfence  against  you; 
since  it  was  to  my  entreaties  that  Grirtha  yielded  to 
become  the  agent  of  my  correspondence.  The  Lady 
Ida  was  herself  innocent  of  any  participation  in  the 
plan;  and  it  is  hard  that  the  innocent  should  suflfer, 
even  in  the  remotest  degree,  for  the  crimes  of  others. 
I  am  willing  to  yield  myself  entirely  into  your  lordship^a 
hands.  Only  let  me  not  endure  the  horrible  reflection 
of  having  condemned  a  fellow-creature,  by  my  folly  and 
selfishness,  to  a  miserable  death;  nor  sentenced  one, 
for  whose  sake  I  would  lay  down  my  life,  to  an  irkscHne 
confinement  which        ^ 

The  baron  suddenly  interrupted  him. 

"  It  will  be  easy,  young  man,  for  you  instantly  to  re- 
lease the  Lady  Ida  from  all  restraint;— and  as  for  Gir- 
tha,  though  she  richly  deserves  the  punishment  she 
has  incurred,  I  will  consent  to  release  her  also,  if  it  be 
not  too  late,  and  change  her  sentence  to  banishment** 

The  words,  **\{  it  be  not  too  late,^  struck  terror 
into  the  sensitive  heart  of  Frederick.  He  imaged  to 
himself  the  victim  dying  in  agonies;  and,  with  eager 
haste,  he  demanded  how  he  could  avert  the  evil  he 
dreaded. 

"  Merely  by  renouncing,  solemnly  renouncing,  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  hand  of  my  niece,  and  persuading  her  to 
accept  the  ofier  of  my  son,^  returned  the  baron.  ''Swear 
to  do  this,  and  I  will  instantly  send  and  release  Grirtha, 
and  deliver  her  up  to  you,  to  provide  for  her  as  you 
think  proper.  Ida,  too,  you  shall  witness  released  from 
her  confinement;  and  tranquillity  may,  as  before,  exist 
between  our  families." 
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The  coloar  fled  from  Frederick's  cheeks  at  this  pro- 
posal. 

"  It  is  bat  a  trifling  sacrifice  that  is  required  of  you,^ 
observed  the  baron;  **  for  you  may  assure  yourself  that 
you  will  never  be  the  husband  of  Ida.^ 

*' Never!  never  !^  repeated  Emeric,  when  his  father 
had  done  speaking;  "unless  you  first  bury  your  sword 
in  this  bosom.^ 

*' And  in  this,*^  said  Stanblaus,  starting  forward  with 
a  BtiQ  more  determined  gesture  than  his  brother. 

"  Nor  even  then^^  added  the  baron :  "  even  should  he 
annihilate  the  whole  race  of  Slavonski,  still  I  would  take 
care  that  Ida  should  never  be  his  bride.'*' 

**  I  think  not  of  your  boastful  threats,^  returned  Fre- 
deric, proudly,  all  his  native  spirit  rekindled  by  the  tone 
in  which  they  spoke:  ''I  think  only  of  the  peace,  the 
safety  of  those  whom  your  violence^— «^ 

''Or  rather  say,  your  folly,**  interrupted  the  baron: 
'*  it  is  you  who  have  sentenced  them,  and  not  I.  But 
I  hold  no  longer  parley,  young  man:  either  you  comply 
with  my  terms  or  you  do  not,  and  in  that  case  I  have  no 
more  to  say/* 

Frederick  moved  towards  the  door.  *^  I  will  not,  I  can 
never  resolve  to  sacrifice  my  hopes  of  Ida,^  he  mentally 
exclaimed;  but  at  that  moment  the  servant  whom  the 
baron  had  privately  dispatched  to  the  dungeon  of  Girtha 
re*entered  the  hall. 

^  She  is  yet  living,  my  lord,"  he  observed,  "  but  her 
cries  are  fainter.    A  few  hours  more,  and-       ** 

"  Wretches !  barbarians !"  exclaimed  Frederick,  writh- 
ing with  agony:  **  can  it  be  possible  that  you  can  thus 
coolly  listen,  and  know  that  a  word,  a  look  from  you 
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would  relieTe  the  miserable  being  fioni  such  tor- 
tures.** 

**  It  is  your  word^  your  look,  that  must  do  it,"  replied 
the  baron:  **  her  death  be  on  your  head  if  you  refuse  it 
Her  sentence  was  a  just  punishment  for  her  audacity 
and  treachery:  the  reversion  of  it  would  be  a  boon  to 
you  cheaply  purchased*** 

"  What  is  it  you  require  of  me!**  said  Frederick,  with 
desperate  resolution.  *^  Speak,  prescribe  what  you  would 
hare  me  say,  lest  I  again  waver,  and  it  be  indeed  too 
hte.** 

'*  Swear  then,*'  exclaimed  the  baron,  drawing  hb 
sword,  and  motioning  to  Frederick  to  do  the  same; 
"  swear  by  the  cross  thus ** 

Frederick  drew  his  sword  from  the  scabbard;  but  at 
that  moment,  as  at  an  appointed  signal,  Emeric  and  his 
brother  sprang  forward,  and  wrested  it  from  his  hand. 
The  baron  loudly  demanded  the  motive  of  thb  out- 
rage^ 

**  Respect  the  laws  of  hospitality,  rash  boys!**  he  ex- 
claimed: ''under  their  protection  Frederick  entered  the 
castle,  and  they  shall  not  be  violated." 

Emeric  and  Stanislaus  were  however  deaf  to  their 
father*s  remonstrances. 

**  He  has  set  the  first  example  of  the  violation  of  those 
laws  himself,**  they  exclaimed.  ''  Has  he  not,  under  the 
character  of  your  guest,  treacherously  seduced  the 
affections  of  your  niece,  and  broken  his  vows  to  your 
daughter?  Has  he  not  tampered  with  the  fidelity  of 
your  servants?  and  now  he  enters  this  castle  to  insult  us 
by  terms,  terms  as  dbhonourable  to  you,  as  insulting  to  her 
whom  he  dares  presume  to  think  is  to  be  had  or  to  be 
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renounced  as  suits  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.    We 
will  submit  not  to  any  terms  from  him/' 

**  Ida  shall  be  mine,  in  spite  of  him  and  his  devices,^ 
added  Eraeric;  "  and  I  wUl  compel  him  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  happiness  which  he  so  proudly  thinks  it  is  in  his 
power  to  bestow.  He  shall  never  quit  the  walls  of  this 
castle  until  Ida  is  my  bride,  and  that  without  being  in- 
debted to  him." 

In  vain  did  the  baron  protest  that  no  violence  should 
be  offered  to  one  who  came  thither  in  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  a  guest,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  his  pro- 
tection; in  vain  he  represented  to  them  the  disgrace 
they  would  bring  upon  themselves  and  him,  and  the 
consequences  which  would  result  from  the  resentment 
of  the  count,  with  whom  the  whole  world  would  make 
common  cause  for  such  an  outrage.  The  rash  and  vio* 
lent  brothers  would  not  listen  to  him:  they  had  quickly 
concerted  their  plan,  and,  in  spite  of  his  violent  strug- 
gles, Frederick  was  dragged  from  the  hall  by  themselves 
and  some  of  their  servants,  and  precipitated  into  a 
dungeon. 

The  count  knew  nothing  of  Frederick's  visit  to  the 
castle;  but  when  hour  after  hour  elapsed  without  his 
beholding  his  son,  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  entered  his 
mind.  Enquiries  were  set  on  foot,  but  all  that  could  be 
ascertained  was,  that  Frederick  had  walked  out  after 
hearing  the  tale  of  Girtha  and  the  Lady  Ida'^s  imprison- 
ment, and  had  not  since  been  heard  of.^ 

Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week  passed  away,  and 
aD  the  enquiries  that  could  be  set  on  foot  were  equally 
fruitless.  The  existence  of  Frederick  in  the  dungeon  of 
the  castle  was  a  secret  known  only  to  the  few  who  were 
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present  at  the  time  of  bis  sdsore^  and  they  were  too 
faithful  to  the  interests  of  their  young  lords  to  betray  it 

From  some  of  the  domestics  however  of  the  castle,  it 
was  communicated  to  those  of  the  count,  that  the  Lady 
Ida  remained  imprisoned  in  the  tower;  and  a  report  at 
the  same  time  was  mentioned,  that  the  ghost  of  a  war- 
rior, clad  in  a  costume  quite  different  from  that  of  Hun- 
gary, was  seen  night  after  night  upon  the  battlements  of 
the  tower;  and  that  some  one,  who  had  seen  his  face 
and  person  in  the  dear  moonlight,  had  said  that  the 
form  and  lineaments  were  exactly  those  of  the  young 
Count  Frederick.  These  reports  confirmed,  in  the  minds 
of  the  dependents  of  his  father,  that  Frederick  was  in« 
deed  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  and  that  his 
spirit  was  appointed  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  her 
whom  he  had  been  devoted  to  while  living.  But  on  the 
afflicted  father  it  had  a  very  diflferent  effect;  for  it  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  which  he  had  aD  along  entertained, 
that  Frederick  was  secreted  in  the  castle,  with  *a  denga 
of  effecting  the  escape  of  Ida.  Amdous  and  uneasy  as 
he  felt  for  his  safety,  and  convinced  as  he  was  of  the 
peril  which  must  attend  such  an  attempt,  the  count  still 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  dissemble  his  suspicions,  and 
passively  await  the  event. 

To  return  to  Frederick  in  his  gloomy  abode.  His 
first  sensations  were  those  of  rage  and  indignation  against 
those  who  had  thus  treacherously  trepanned  him  into 
such  a  situation;  but  as  he  became  more  cool  and  com- 
posed, his  thoughts  reverted  from  himself  to  those  for 
whose  sake  he  had  thus  plunged  himself  into  the  snare. 
For  Ida's  safety  he  had  no  fears.  She  was,  by  her  rank, 
her  fortune,  and  her  personal  accomplishments,  of  too 
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much  consequence  for  even  the  baron  to  dare  to  use  any 
violence  beyond  that  of  mere  restraint  on  her  freedom 
to  accomplish  his  ends.  His  own  life  too  he  valued  but 
littlci  if  he  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  object  of  his  idol- 
atry; but  Girtha,  the  poor  helpless  victim  of  tyranny, 
was  ever  present  to  his  imagination.  He  fancied  he  be- 
held her  large  dark  eye  glaring  upon  him,  whenever  he 
turned  his  towards  the  gloomy  confines  of  his  dungeon; 
and  her  voice,  uttering  cries  of  anguish,  and  imploring  him 
to  save  her  from  the  fate  which  he  had  brought  upon 
her,  seemed  to  mingle  in  every  blast  of  the  wind  which 
rushed  with  violence  through  a  long  range  of  low  and 
noisome  vaults  into  which  the  dungeon  opened,  and 
which  he  could  just  discern  through  the  strong  iron 
grating  which  alone  admitted  light  and  air  to  his  wretch- 
ed abode.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  neither 
voice  nor  form  of  any  human  being  met  his  ear  or  eye. 

"  Perhaps  they  have  condemned  me  to  the  same  fate 
as  the  unhappy  Girtha,''  he  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  the 
little  light  which  had  hitherto  enabled  him  to  discover 
the  extent  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  confined ;  and 
the  insurmountable  difficulties  that  opposed  themselves 
to  any  hopes  of  escape  faded  gradually  away,  and  left 
him  in  impenetrable  darkness.  The  thought  was  ilppat 
ling;  but  in  a  few  moments  he  recovered  his  composure, 
and  seating  himself  on  the  cold  stone  floor,  with  his 
arms  folded,  remained  quietly  awaiting  what  might  next 
occur.  It  was  near  midnight,  by  hb  reckoning,  when 
the  dungeon-door  opened,  and  two  domestics  entered 
with  a  light  and  some  food.  Frederick  regarded  them 
with  silent  composure,  as  they  placed  it  on  the  floor 
beside  him* 

13  QQ 
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*'  These  are  poor  accommodations  for  yoa,  siry" 
one  of  them  in  a  low  whisper,  as  he  stooped  to  the 
ground ;  **  but  it  is  all  my  lord,  the  baron,  could  do  for 
you;  and  he  bade  me  tell  you  to  keep  up  your  spirits.** 

Frederick  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  significant  look 
of  the  man  towards  the  unclosed  door,  told  him  that 
some  one  was  watching;  and  glancing  his  eye  towards 
it,  he  plainly  saw  that  a  naked  sword  was  held  across 
the  entrance,  as  if  to  bar  any  attempt  to  escape.  Frede- 
rick smiled  contemptuously;  but  as  the  men  turned  to 
leave  the  dungeon,  the  thought  that  was  nearest  his 
heart  again  rose  to  his  memory. 

"  Tell  the  baron,"  be  observed,  **  that  I  have  no  fa* 
vours  to  ask  for  myself;  but  that  I  implore,  I  entreat, 
by  all  his  hopes  of  happiness  here  or  hereafter,  that  he 
take  pity  on  that  unfortunate  woman,  the  poor  unhappy 
Girtha." 

"  I  will  teH  my  lord,^  said  the  man  who  had  not  be- 
fore spoken;  **but  it  would  be  much  more  certain  of 
success,  if  you  would  make  the  petition  to  Lord  Emeric.** 

*'  I  would  not  sue  to  him  to  save  the  whole  worid  from 
perdition,'"  returned  Frederick,  with  vehemence. 

The  door  closed,  but  not  before  Frederick  heard  the 
deriding  laugh  of  Emeric  at  this  proof  of  his  prisoner's 
resentful  feelings  towards  him. 

It  was  long  before  these  feelings  subsided  sufficiently 
to  allow  Frederick  to  profit  by  the  supply  which  had 
been  sent  him,  and  which  were  much  more  plentiful  and 
excellent  than  would  have  been  accorded  to  an  ordinary 
prisoner.  A  flask  of  wine,  and  another  of  water,  was 
however  the  most  welcome  part  of  the  refreshment; 
for  his  tongue  was  parched  with  the  fever  which  rage 
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and  contending  passions  had  rabed  in  his  blood.  He 
mingled  some  of  the  two  beverages  in  a  large  cup,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  raising  it  to  his  lips,  when  his  hand 
was  arrested  by  a  deep  and  hollow  groan,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  extremity  of  the  dungeon,  at  which 
the  iron  grate  before  mentioned  was  situated.  Frederick 
sat  for  a  moment  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot;  but 
his  light  was  too  feeble  to  enable  him  to  discern  any 
object  at  that  distance,  and  in  spite  of  his  natural  cou- 
rage, a  superstitious  dread  of  witnessing  some  horrible 
spectre  kept  him  from  rising  to  examine  the  spot. 

Some  minutes  elapsed,  and  Frederick  heard  no  sound 
except  the  loud  thick  beatings  of  his  own  throbbing 
heart 

'*  It  must  have  been  the  wind,^'  he  exclaimed,  speak- 
ing aloud,  as  if  to  reassure  himself  by  the  sound  of  his 
own  Toice;  but  at  that  moment  the  sound  was  again  re- 
peated, and  with  even  greater  distinctness  than  before. 

**  Surely,'^  exclaimed  Frederick,  **  surely  it  is  some 
other  unfortunate  victim  of  tyranny  who  thus  makes 
known  his  vicinity  to  meT 

The  thought  banished  his  supernatural  terrors,  and 
springing  on  his  feet,  he  took  the  taper  in  his  hand,  and 
approached  the  grating. 

The  large,  dark,  glaring  eyes,  which  his  imagination 
had  so  frequently  pictured,  even  in  the  midst  of  thick 
darkness,  were  now  actually  visible  to  his  astonished 
sight,  fixed  on  him  with  the  most  intense  earnestness, 
while  a  long,  emaciated  hand  was  raised  in  an  imploring 
attitude;  but  the  lips  of  the  appaling  being  emitted  no 
sound,  save  a  repetition  of  the  awful  groans  which  had 
at  first  alarmed  him« 
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"  Girtha!"  exdaimed  Frederick,  his  whcde  frame 
tremUiDg  with  terror:  ''Girtha!  can  it  be  yourself!  or 
has  the  spirit  fled  -from  its  mortal  frame,  and  now  conies 
to  reproach  me        *^ 

Grirdia's  eyes  turned  from  him  towards  the  food, 
which  stood  untasted  on  the  floor,  and  the  waring  of 
her  hand  explained  her  meaning. 

''My  God!  and  you  are  dying  for  food/'  he  ex- 
claimed. 

He  eagerly  seized  the  riands,  and  with  the  wine-cup 
in  his  hand  approached  the  grating;  but,  alas!  it  was 
too  closely  barred  for  him  to  adminbter  so  quickly  as 
he  wished. 

The  neck  of  the  wine-flask  was,  howej^,  sufficiently 
narrow  to  introduce  through  the  grating.  The  poor 
sufferer  eagerly  applied  her  parched  lips  to  it,  and 
drained  it  to  the  last  drop.  In  a  few  moments  she  le- 
coTered  her  voice. 

"  For  three  days  nor  food  nor  drink  have  passed 
these  lips,**  she  exclumed.  "Oh,  my  God!  my  God! 
what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this?*^ 

Frederick's  heart  bled  at  every  pore  at  the  hollow 
voice  and  ghastly  looks,  which  became  every  minute 
more  distinct  to  hb  sight.  The  poor  famished  creature 
eagerly  seised  the  food,  which  he  broke  into  small  por- 
tions, to  ^ve  to  her  through  the  grating. 

"  Why  can  you  not  let  me  come  in!^  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  peevish  tone,  after  she  had  eaten  a  few  mouthfub. 
"  It  is  cruel  to  be  so  sparing,  and  I  have  had  none  so 
long." 

"  I  am  a  prisoner  myself  and  have  no  power  to  admit 
you,  Girtha,''  said  Frederick,  despondingly;  "but  I  do 
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BOt  repiiie»^*  h%  added,  in  a  more  cbeerfiil  Toicej  **  since 
it  has  enabled  me  to  save  your  life.'^ 

Girtha  did  not  reply:  her  whole  thoughts  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  food  which  she  devoured  rather 
than  ate.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  her  voracity 
suddenly  ceased. 

**  It  is  poison!'*  she  exclaimed,  putting  her  hand  to 
her  head.  '*Oh,Jyes!  I  feel  I  am  dying  now,  indeed; 
<uid  you,  you  to  give  it  me  T 

Frederick  was  horror  struck!  Could  it  be  possible 
that  bis  enemies  were  so  deadly  in  their  resentment? 
And  had  this  poor  creature  been  preserved  only  to  save 
his  life  at  the  expense  of  her  own? 

Murmuring  still  more  and  more  indistinctly,  Girtha 
sank  upon  the  ground,  and  Frederick  in  vain  strained 
liis  adiing  sight  to  obtain  a  view  of  her,  as  she  lay  close 
nnder  the  grating.  A  dark  heap  huddled  together  was 
all  he  could  discover.  He  called  upon  her  by  name, 
but  she  replied  not;  and  imprecating  the  cruelty  of 
their  persecutors,  he  exhausted  his  strength  in  vain  and 
firuidess  efforts  to  force  the  grating  which  divided  him 
from  the  insensible  object  of  his  solicitude. 

At  length  again  he  listened.  Girtha  was  breathing ; 
and  that  breathing,  though  loud,  was  not  like  the 
agonies  of  death.  The  real  truth  struck,  at  length,  on 
Frederick's  mind.  It  was  the  strength  of  the  wine  she 
had  taken,  and  not  poison,  that  had  operated  on  the  ex- 
hausted Girtha. 

Frederick's  spirits  were  at  once  cheered  by  the  dis- 
covery, and  for  the  first  time  he  began  to  feel  that  he 
himself  required  rest  and  refreshment 

**  I  must  be  sparing,^'  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he 
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broke  some  of  the  bread,  and  drank  of  the  water.  "  I 
must  be  sparing;  for  my  poor  companion  will  probably 
awake  with  renewed  appetite,  and  I  know  not  how  long 
it  may  be  before  they  may  think  it  necessary  to  bring 
me  a  fresh  supply." 

As  he  had  anticipated,  Girtha,  after  some  hours  of 
repose,  awoke  with  renovated  strength  and  appeUte, 
and  her  call  for  food  was  instantaneous. 

**  I  am  here,  good  Girtha,^'  replied  Frederick,  rising* 

''Good!**  she  murmured.  ''It  is  long  since  I  have 
been  called  good;  never  since  my  own  dear  lord-^— • 
He  used  to  say, '  good  Girtba,*  and  '  dear  Grirtha*^  Bat 
he  is  gone;  and  the  Lady  Ida,  too,  they  are  both  gone; 

and  I  am  left  behind  to  the  mercy  of •    Oh,  my 

Godr  she  exclaimed,  as  if  a  sudden  light  had  broke 
upon  her  memory:  "  my  Grod!  where  am  I?  Did  not 
my  lord,  the  baron, .  sentence  me  to  death?  and  was  I 
not  thrown  into  that  dreadful  dungeon?  Who,  what 
are  you?**  she  added,  straining  her  sight  through  the 
bars;  "  and  how  did  you  find  out  I  was  here?*" 

Frederick  entreated  her  to  be  calm  and  to  listen  to 
him,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  in  some  measure 
to  tranquillize  her  spirits ;  but  it  was  long  ere  he  could 
make  her  comprehend  who  he  was,  and  that  he  as  well 
as  she  was  imprisoned  by  the  baron. 

When  however,  at  length,  Girtha  became  capable  of 
understanding  his  situation,  her  grief  and  lamentations 
were  louder  and  more  excessive  on  his  account  than  on 
her  own;  and  it  was  long  before  Frederick  could  lead 
her  to  speak  of  herself,  and  tell  him  by  what  means  she 
had  found  her  way  into  the  passage  which  communip 
pated  with  the  dungeon  in  which  he  was  confined. 
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"  If  you  will  come  with  me,  I  will  show  you,*^  she  re- 
plied, turning  quickly  away. 

Frederick  recalled  her  attention  to  the  barrier  that 
was  between  them.  Girtha  uttered  a  cry  of  despair,  but 
Frederick  authoratatively  silenced  her. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  Girtha,  giving  way  to  despair.  You 
must  exert  yourself  to  try  what  can  be  done  to  free 
us  from  this  place.  Tell  me  how  you  got  out  of  the 
dungeon." 

During  this  speech  Girtha  had  been  attentively  ex- 
amining the  grating  which  separated  them. 

'^Hush!  hush!"  she  exclaimed.  ''Here  b  a  bar 
that  has  been  loosened  from  the  stones:  with  strength 
and  patience  we  may  be  able  to  force  it.'* 

Eagerly  Frederick  caught  at  the  suggestion.  Girtha 
pointed  out  the  part  of  the  grating  to  which  she  alluded ; 
and  the  vibration  it  returned  to  Frederick's  vigorous 
blow  convinced  him  she  was  right.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  proceed  with  caution;  for  should  any  of  the 
baron's  emissaries  enter  the  cell  before  he  had  com- 
pletely emancipated  himself  and  Girtha,  the  discovery 
might  be  fatal  to  both. 

It  soon  proved  fortunate  that  he  had  made  this  reflec- 
tion; for  in  a  few  moments  afterwards  the  sound  of  a 
key  was  heard  in  the  outer  door  of  his  dungeon,  and  he 
had  just  time  to  caution  Gfartha  not  to  make  any  noise, 
or  approach  ibe  grating  until  he  called  her  by  name. 
He  then  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  at  the  further  ex* 
tremity  of  the  dungeon,  and  affected  to  be  sleeping 
when  his  visitors  entered. 

They  were  two  persons ;  in  one  of  whom,  as  soon  as 
be  spoke,  Frederick  recognised  the  man  who  had  before 
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visited  him,  and  who  had  promised  to  convey  his  re- 
quest,  respecting  Girtha,  to  his  lord,  the  baron;  but 
with  the  person  of  the  second,  Frederick  was  wholly 
unacquainted.  Nor  did  the  stranger  appear  derirous 
of  being  better  known  to  him;  for  he  was  enveloped  in 
a  large  doak,  the  hood  of  which  was  drawn  over  his 
head  and  face  so  as  totally  to  obscure  his  features. 

A  long  whisper  passed  between  the  two,  as  they 
stood  at  a  little  distance  from  Frederick,  who  still  re* 
tained  his  recumbent  *  posture,  without  appearing  to 
notice  their  presence.  The  domestic  at  length  addressed 
him,  while  the  other  drew  back  a  litde  way,  as  if  to 
avoid  his  particular  notice. 

**  I  am  desired  to  ask  you,  Count  Frederick,  by  one 
who  pities  your  unhappy  situation,  in  what  way  they  can 
ameliorate  it,^'  observed  the  former.  "  If  you  have  any 
particular  wish,  that  is  in  their  power  to  gratify,  you 
may  rely—" 

''I  wish  for  nothing  but  my  liberty,"  replied  Fra* 
derick,  hasUly  interrupting  him,  "  and  that  I  demand. 
By  what  right  am  I  thus  debarred  from  the  face  of 
day,  and  immured  in  this  place,  a  fitter  receptacle  for 
the  dead  than  the  living?  Assist  me  to  recover  tha^ 
Gotfried,"  he  added,  in  a  wilder  tone,  **  and  rely  on  my 
eternal  grafitude.  Or  if  that  is  beyond  your  power, 
let  me  prevail  on  yon  to  convey  to  my  father  the  inteHi* 
gence  of  my  confinement  here,  and  leave  to  him  the 
means  of  freeing  me.^ 

**  I  dare  do  nothing  that  is  inconsistent  with  my  duty 
to  my  lord,  and  the  solemn  oath  I  have  taken  to  pre- 
serve secrecy  on  the  subject;  but  if  there  is  any  thing  I 
can  do  to  make  your  confinement  less  burthensome-— ^^ 
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**No;  I  wank  no  favours,'*  said  Frederick,  resent- 
fully. 

'*  Would  not  some  books  be  acceptable?'*  said  the 
stranger  in  the  cloak,  in  a  low,  faltering  voice. 

Frederick  started  at  the  accents,  and  a  suspicion 
crossed  his  miod  that  the  person  who  spoke  was  not  un- 
known Co  him. 

*'  Tl^  time  must  seem  very  long  to  you  in  this  soli- 
tude,^' resumed  the  speaker;  "and  I  should  think  any 
means  would  be  acceptable  of  beguiling  the  tedious 
moments." 

*'  I  wish  not  to  incur  any  obligations  to  my  enemies,^' 
returned  Frederick,  **  which  can  make  me  think  less 
severely  towards  them  than  I  now  do ;  but  if  you  feel 
sufficient  interest  ibr  me,  to  wish  to  soften  the  rigours 
of  my  confinement,  I  can  be  gratefuL*' 

The  stranger  sighed  deeply. 

''Any  orders  that  you  give  to  Gotfried  will  be  at* 
tended  to,"  returned  the  stranger;  "  but  I  wish  to  know 
if  there  is  any  particular  request  that  I  can  comply  with. 
There  are  those  in  the  family  of  the  baron,  you  must  be 
aware,  that  feel  very  differently  towards  you,  than  those 
through  whose  violence  you  are  imprisoned  here.  The 
baron's  daughter 

"  I  shall  ever  regard  with  the  affection  of  a  brother,^ 
interrupted  Frederick,  blushing.  ''Adelaide,  I  know,  feels 
that  she  has  a  right  to  complain  of  me;  but  we  cannot 
oommand  our  affections.  I  knew  not  my  own  heart 
when  I  believed  that  I  loved  her^oved  her  as  she 
should  be  loved  by  him  whom  she  honours  with  her 
aflEections.  As  a' sister,  I  do  and  ever  shall  love  her; 
but——" 

•  ■ 

14.  RR 
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'*  I  wish  not  to  hear  your  confessions,  my  lord,*^  re- 
plied the  stranger  with  coldness:  '*it  is  well  if  you  can 
vindicate  yourself  to  your  own  conscience.  Adelaide,  I 
can  answer  for  it,  feels  too  much  scorn  for  your  incon- 
sistent conduct,  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  such  a  heart." 

''Be  it  so,*"  exclaimed  Frederick:  "it  would  rejoice 
me  to  think  that  by  any  means  she  b  shielded  from  suf- 
fering on  my  account." 

"  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  head  then,  my  lord,^  re- 
turned the  stranger  in  a  tone  of. sarcasm;  ''Adelaide 
feels  her  own  value  and  her  own  dignity,  suflSciently  to 
have  no  other  feelings  towards  you  than  pity  and  con- 
tempt." 

"  Contempt!"  repeated  Frederick,  roused  in  his  turn- 
but  the  speaker  was  gone:  he  had  glided  quickly  away, 
and  was  already  out  of  sight. 

"  You  have  done  yourself  no  good,  I  fear,  my  lord,'* 
said  Gotfried,  who  still  remained  with  him.  "  The  Lady 
Adelaide  will  not  perhaps  remain  so  well  inclined  to  be- 
friend you  as  she  was  before  I  entered  your  dungeon.** 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  returned  Frederick :  "  I  have 
spoken  but  the  language  of  truth.  Were  it  even  to  gain 
my  instant  liberty,  I  could  not  descend  to  dissemble.** 

"  Yet  it  is  the  privilege  of  our  sex  so  to  do  with  wo- 
men,*" returned  Gotfried:  "there  are  few  who  would 
think  it  any  breach  of  honour  to  flatter  the  weakness  of 
a  fair  one,  if  it  would  advance  their  own  interest." 

"  It  may  be  so,  Gotfried,"  replied  Frederick.  "  You, 
who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  are  a  better  judge 
than  I  am  of  men's  actions;  but,  to  my  judgment,  the 
man  who  can  stoop  to  falsehood  and  dissimulation  with 
women,  to  further  his  purposes,  would  not  hesitate  to 
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sacrifice  his  honour  with  men  for  the  same  selfish^  in- 
terested ends." 

Gotfried  remained  silent  for  some  minutes. 

"Have  you  any  particular  commands  for  me,  my  lord?" 
he  at  length  observed.  "  The  Lady  Adelaide  will,  with- 
out doubt,  take  care  that  your  personal  comforts  are 
attended  to;  **  but  if,  without  a  breach  of  my  oath,  I 
could  serve  you——" 

''I  have  said  before,  Gotfried,  I  want  no  favours,** 
returned  Frederick. 

"  I  have  repeated  to  my  lord,  the  baron,  your  suppli- 
cation in  favour  of  Girtha,**  said  Gotfried;  ''but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  all  aid  was  too  late,  the  unhappy  woman  is 
no  more.*' 

'*  Grirtha  dead!^*  exclaimed  Frederick,  thrown  off  his 
guard  by  this  assertion. 

At  this  moment  Girtha*s  voice  was  heard  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  dungeon.  She  had  heard  Frederick  re- 
peat her  name,  and  conceiving  that  it  was  the  signal  that 
his  visitors  had  departed,  she  replied,  by  loudly  exclaim- 
ing: "  Girtha  is  here!" 

Gotfried  stared  wildly  at  Frederick.  ''It  is  her!'*  he 
exclaimed,  "the  spirit  of  the  murdered  woman  that  haunta 
these  caverns.** 

Again  Girtha's  voice  was  heard ;  but  Gotfried  waited 
not  to  listen  more,  for,  with  a  look  of  horror,  he  fled 
from  the  dungeon.  He  did  not  in  his  flight,  however, 
neglect  to  secure  the  door  thorough  which  he  passed; 
and  Frederick,  relieved  from  any  apprehension  of  an 
immediate  visit,  and  rejoiced  at  the  superstitious  terrors 
which  had  prevented  Gotfried  from  making  a  minute 
examination,  and  consequent  discovery,  of  Girtha.  being 
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stiH  in  existeocei  returned  to  his  task  of  endeavouring  to 
effect  his  own  and  her  liberation. 

In  a  short  time  the  imnited  efforts  prevailed— the  bar 
was  loosened,  and  the  removal  of  one  rendered  the  task 
easy  with  others,  until  a  space  was  formed  large  enough 
to  admit  of  Frederick's  passing  through  to  the  other 
lide.  With  a  haste  that  little  suited  the  feeble  frame  of 
his  companion,  for  whom  he  was  obliged  repeatedly  to 
stop,  that  she  might  recover  her  breath,  he  traversed 
the  long  range  of  vaults,  without  however  discovering 
any  passage  by  which  he  could  hope  to  effect  their 
escape. 

They  passed  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  had  fallen  down, 
and  left  exposed  the  interior  of  a  wretched  hole,  not 
above  four  feet  square,  totally  dark,  and  the  walk  co- 
vered with  slime  and  damp,  from  the  long  confinement 
of  air. 

"  It  was  there  they  shut  me  up,^  exclaimed  Girtha ; 
''but  Heaven  orduned  I  should  not  perish  there:  a 
mighty  hand  from  Heaven  itself  overthrew  the  wall  of 
my  dungeon,  and  I  came  forth.*^ 

Frederick  held  up  the  light  which  he  carried,  and 
shuddered,  as  he  beheld  the  grave  to  which  they  had 
devoted  the  unfortunate  creature.  He  learned  that 
they  had  lowered  her  down  by  a  rope  affixed  to  her 
waist,  and  then  had  closed  the  stone  which  formed  the 
top  of  the  horrid  dungeon,  and  left  her  to  her  fate. 

Upon  further  interrogation,  he  found  that,  after  many 
hours  of  suffering,  she  had  discovered  a  crevice  in  the 
heavy  stones  that  formed  the  walls  that  surrounded  her; 
and  with  a  large  knife,  which  she  fortunately  had  about 
her,  she  bad  gradually  enlarged  this  aperture^  until 
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the  whole  side  suddenly  gave  way,  and  she  had  found 
herself  unexpectedly  restored  to  comparatiye  liberty. 

Her  joy  at  this  discovery  was,  however,  but  of  short 
durattoD,  for  the  pangs  of  famine  stared  her  in  the 
face;  and  from  traversing  the  vaults,  she  returned,  hour 
after  hour,  to  utter  her  piercing  cries  and  entreaties  for 
food,  at  the  vault  i|i  which  she  had  been  at  first  en* 
tombed,  and  where  onljr  she  thought  she  could  hope 
to  be  heard. 

More  and  more  feeble,  hi^wever,  became  those  cries ; 
until,  at  length,  with  the  kst  effort  of  despair,  she 
crawled  once  more  from  the  horrible  den;  and  most 
fortunately,  at  a  distance,  discovered  the  glimmering  of 
light,  which  led  her  to  the  grate  of  Frederick's  dun* 
geon. 

The  heart  of  the  young  count  failed  him,  as  she 
recounted  to  him  her  vain  efforts  to  dbcover  any  other 
outlet  from  these  abodes  of  misery  and  death,  than 
those  they  already  knew,  and  which  were  totally  inac» 
ceasible  to  them* 

They  had  now  been  too  long  absent  from  the  vault, 
Frederick  thought,  for  him  to  venture  with  safety  on  any 
further  inspection,  lest  Gotfried  or  any  one  else  should 
return,  and  discover  his  absence.  He  therefore  pro* 
posed  to  Girtha  to  return,  that  he  might  replace  the 
grating,  so  that,  unless  an  inspection  took  place,  this 
means  of  enlarging  his  captivity  should  not  be  disco* 

vered* 

A  new  difficulty,  however,  now  arose;  for  Girtha 
would  not  consent  to  be  left  on  the  outside  of  his  dun- 
geon. She  must  remain  with  him,  or  she.  should  die, 
she  said ;  and  with  all  the  obstinacy  attendant  on  the 
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deraDged  state  of  lier  mind,  she  persisted  in  this  reso- 
lution; replying  only  to  his  arguments,  and  even  com- 
mandsy  by  the  most  piteous  cries  and  entreaties,  that  be 
would  not  leare  her  there;  and  promising,  with  every 
asseveration  she  could  utter,  that  she  would  rigidly 
obey  him  in  every  other  particular,  if  he  would  only 
suffer  her  to  remain  with  him.  Frederick  was  there- 
fore constrained  to  allow  her  to  re-enter  the  dun- 
geon. 

The  faint  light  of  his  taper  left  nearly  three  parts  of 
the  cell  involved  in  the  thickest  gloom;  and  hav- 
ing himself  resolved  on  remaining  as  near  to  the  door 
as  possible,  he  placed  Girtha  in  the  most  remote 
corner,  where  the  projecting  arch  of  the  thick  wall 
entirely  shaded  her  from  view,  unless  any  one  approach- 
ed close  to  her. 

Enjoining  her  not  to  utter  the  slightest  noise,  let  her 
hear  or  see  what  she  would,  he  laid  his  cloak  on  the 
ground  for  her  to  repose  on;  and  then  returned  to  the 
spot  he  had  chosen  for  himself,  to  await  the  appearance 
of  those  who,  he  did  not  doubt,  would  return  to  supply 
him  with  provision  at  no  distant  period. 

Several  hours,  however,  elapsed.  Girtha,  exhausted 
by  long  suffering  and  fatigue,  slept  soundly;  and  Fre- 
derick, in  spite  of  his  mental  suffering  and  anxiety,  at 
length  also  sunk  into  temporary  forgetfulness,  from  which 
he  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  his  jailers. 

Gotfried  was  again  the  visitor;  but  he  came  not  un- 
accompanied. There  were  two  others  with  him,  who 
however  only  came  just  within  the  door  of  the  dungeon, 
and  deposited  the  load  of  which  they  were  the  bearers. 
A  large  basket  of  the  choicest  delicacies,  wine,  &c.;  a 
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Blraw  mattrassi  and  clothes  suflScieDt  to  protect  him 
from  the  cold  and  damps  of  the  dungeon;  a  selection  of 
books,  and  a  lamp  with  oil  sufficient  to  last  for  many 
hours,  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  provide  as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  his  personal  comfort. 

Frederick  felt  convinced  that  it  was  not  to  those  to 
whom  he  owed  his  confinement  that  he  was  indebted 
for  these  indulgencies,  but  he  made  no  comments;  and 
indeed  his  anxiety  lest  the  presence  of  Girtha  should  be 
discovered,  kept  his  mind  fully  employed,  while  Got* 
fried  was  engaged  in  removing  them  from  the  door  fur- 
ther into  the  interior  of  the  dungeon. 

Gotfried,  however,  was  evidently  fully  absorbed  by 
his  remembrance  of  his  late  terrors;  his  eyes  glanced 
wildly  round  the  dungeon,  as  if  in  search  of  some  sight 
or  sound  of  terror;  and  as  he  approached  Frederick,  he 
whispered: — ''Has  it  again  appeared?  or  have  yotr 
heard  aught  to  alarm  you?" 

"  It  is  for  the  guilty  to  feel  fear,*^  returned  Frederick : 
"  I  know  it  not.'' 

Gotfried  shuddered. 

"  I  obeyed  only  the  commands  of  him  who  has  a 
right  to  the  life  and  services  of  his  vassals,"  he  replied. 

Frederick  remained  silent.  He  had  no  inclination  to 
discuss  the  subject;  for  he  dreaded  lest  the  sound  of 
their  voices  should  awaken  Girtha,  and  she  should  utter 
any  word  that  would  betray  her  presence;  and  most 
heartily  Frederick  recognized,  in  one  of  those  who  stood 
silently  observing  what  passed,  the  same  disguised  per- 
sonage who  had  before  accompanied  Gotfried;  but  he 
seemed  even  more  desirous  than  upon  the  former  occa- 
sion of  remaining  concealed ;  and  Frederick,  though  he 
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felt  a  secret  wish  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  stispi- 
cioDSy  yet  considered  that  it  was  better  for  both  their 
sakea  that  an  expUnation  should  be  avoided. 

It  wasy  in  truth,  Adelaide  whom  he  thus  beheldi  and 
whose  love,  triumphing  even  over  neglect  and  scorn, 
led  her  to  brave  the  anger  of  her  brothers,  and  the  dis- 
pleasure of  her  pirents,  to  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  the  object  of  her  affection.  The  arrangements  for 
that  purpose  were  completed,  yet  still  she  lingered  as 
if  unwilling  to  quit  the  cell. 

Grotfried  whispered  her. 

"  I  know  it;  but  it  is  the  last  time,  Gotfried,**  she 
replied;  and  then  gliding  quickly  up  to  Frederick,  she 
added:  **  Farewell,  Frederick:  it  is  Adelaide  who  bids 
you  farewell  for  ever."  " 

The  inconstant  lover  trembled  at  the  tone  in  which 
this  was  uttered ;  but  he  was  prepared  f<Nr  the  disco* 
very,  and  he  attempted  no  reply;  while  Adelaide,  as  if 
fearful  of  what  he  might  say,  hastily  quitted  the  room 
with  her  companions. 

The  good  fare  that  Girtha  met  with  on  awaking,  soon 
restored  her  strength  and  spirits,  and  she  was  the  first 
to  propose  a  renewal  of  their  search  in  the  vaults. 
Frederick  accordingly  removed  the  bars  again,  and 
they  commenced  a  more  minute  investigation  of  the 
diflEerent  passages  which  were  open  to  them.  A  low 
door,  which  Frederick  had  passed  over  several  times, 
as  concluding  it  opened  into  one  of  the  small  dungeons, 
of  which  there  were  several,  at  last  attracted  Girtha^s 
attention. 

*'  Have  you  looked  into  that?"  she  observed,  pointing 
to  it. 
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Frederick  paused  and  looked  at  it. 

**  There  can  be  but  little  space  behind  it,'^  he  ob« 
senred ;  "  for  it  is  broken  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall." 

The  rusty  bolts  and  bars  for  a  long  time  resisted  his 
efforts  to  remore  them ;  but  at  length  they  gave  way,  and 
a  narrow  spiral  staircase  was  disclosed  to  their  view. 

Frederick''s  heart  palpitated  with  joy.  He  would  im- 
mediately have  ascended,  but  Girtha  reminded  him  that 
their  light  was  nearly  extinguished ;  and  be  accordingly 
agreed  to  return  with  ber,  to  procure  the  lamp  which 
they  had  left  burning,  lest  any  accident  should  have  ex- 
tinguished that  which  they  carried  with  tbem.  It  was 
fortunate  they  did  so;  for  they  had  scarcely  re-entered 
the  dungeon,  before  the  sound  of  the  key,  hastily  thrust 
in  the  lode,  warned  them  that  some  one  was  on  the 
point  of  entering, 

Girtha  quickly  glided  behind  the  arch  which  had  be- 
fore concealed  her,  and  Gotfried  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

"  I  came  to  warn  you,"  he  observed,  "  that  the 
young  lords  propose  to  visit  you  in  a  few  hours.  It  will 
be  necessary,^*  he  added,  "  to  conceal  that  any  one  has 
been  here  since  you  received  yesterday's  allowance. 
There  are  plenty  of  places,*^  he  continued,  looking  round 
him,  '^that  you  can  hide  these  things:  yon  arch  '* 
looking  towards  that  behind  which  Girtha  was  crouch«^ 
faig. 

**  I  will  dispose  of  them,^  replied  Frederick,  anxious 
to  prevent  his  approaching  the  spot. 

Gotfried,  however,  had  already  seized  the  basket,  and 
was  dragging  it  towards  the  place  he  had  selected; 
when,  to  Frederick*s  surprise,  Girtha  suddenly  glided 
14.  s  s 
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from  her  concealment,  and  stood  with  her  eyes  sternly 
fixed  on  the  terrified  domestic. 

Gotfried  seemed  petrified  with  horror  and  affright : 
bis  teeth  chattered,  his  knees  knocked  together;  and 
at  length,  with  a  deep  groan,  he  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground. 

Girtha  motioned  to  Frederick  to  remain  silent,  while, 
with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  she  glided  through 
the  aperture,  and  disappeared. 

Gotfried  recovered;  and  Frederick,  affecting  not  to 
know  what  had  occasioned  his  disorder,  added  to  his 
perplexity  by  enquiring  into  it. 

"  Did  you  not  see  her?'*  exclaimed  Gotfried. 

"  See  whom?"  replied  Frederick. 

''Alas!  no:  it  is  to  me  only  that  she  comes,"  be 
replied.    "  Why  should   the  innocent  suffer  for  the 

guilty?    It  is  me  only.     When  that  dreadful .    Yet 

I  saw  her  standing  even  there,  on  that  very  spot,  just 
as  she  looked  when  last  I  saw  her." 

''  It  must  have  been  a  mere  vision  of  imagination,*" 
replied  Frederick.  **  Had  there  been  any  form  there, 
I  must  have  seen  it  as  well  as  you.^' 

*'  Ah!  no,"  replied  Gotfried :  **  it  was  no  mere  vision 
of  fancy.  But  it  comes  to  me  only;  though  Heaven 
knows  I  would  willingly  have  avoided  being  the  instru** 
ment  of  the  baron's  cruelty.     But  what  could  I  do?^' 

''  And  yet  even  now  you  are  acting  as  the  minister  of 
tyranny,"  returned  Frederick,  ''and  rigidly  fulfilling 
mandates  which  you  know  are  unjust  and  cruel." 

''  I  dare  not  act  otherwise,"  replied  Gotfried.  "  If 
I  were  to  refuse,  I  should  be  myself  subject  to  the  same 
punishment,  and  you  would  reap  no  benefit;  for  they 
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would  find  some  one  worse  disposed  towards  you,  and 
who  would  execute  their  commands  with  more  rigour.^ 

Frederick  could  not  deny  this;  but  he  endeavoured, 
though  in  vam,  to  convince  Gotfried  that  be  might  find 
means  to  let  his  (^Frederick's)  father  know  the  place  of 
his  confinement,  and  leave  to  him  the  means  of  releasing 
him. 

Gotfried  was  inexorable.  He  had  been  sworn  to 
secrecy,  (he  said,)  and  he  dared  not  violate  his  oath;  and 
Frederick  was  glad,  as  he  could  make  no  impression  on 
him,  to  see  him  sufficiently  recovered  to  quit  the  dun* 
geon. 

Frederick  could  not  but  allow  that  Girtha  had  acted 
wisely  in  thus  boldly  showing  herself,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  being  discovered  in  her  concealment,  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  led  to  an  immediate  sus- 
picion of  her  being  in  existence,  instead  of,  as  Gotfried 
now  supposed,  an  unreal  spectre. 

The  expectation  of  the  threatened  visit  from  Emeric 
and  Stanislaus  induced  Frederick  to  postpone  his  ex- 
amination of  the  staircase  until  it  was  over ;  but  hour 
after  hour  passed  away,  and  they  came  not.  The  heavy 
bell  of  the  castle,  whose  sullen  sounds  penetrated  even 
the  depth  of  the  gloomy  dungeon  in  which  he  was  in- 
carcerated, proclaimed  the  hour  of  midnight ;  and  Fre- 
dericky  conceiving  that  he  was  now  free  from  all  fear  of 
intrusion,  again  with  his  companion  took  their  way  to 
the  spot  he  was  so  anxious  to  investigate :  with  noise- 
less steps  and  throbbing  heart  he  ascended,  Girtha 
creeping  closely  behind  him. 

Several  doors,  which  he  was  convinced  led  into  the 
mterior  of  the  castle,  presented  themselves  at  different 
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turns  of  the  stairs;  but  tliey  were  all  so  strongly  se- 
cured on  the  opposite  side,  that  they  defied  any  etBoH 
to  unclose  them.  He  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent, 
and  found  that  a  trap^door  forbade  their  further  pro- 
gress. 

With  dismay  Frederick  beheld  this  impediment  to 
his  wishes;  but  to  his  joyful  surprise  it  yielded  readily 
to  his  hand,  and  in  a  few  moments  Girtha  and  he 
were  standing  side  by  side,  on  the  battlements  of  the 
tower  under  which  they  had  been  confined,  and  gaang 
down  upon  the  clear  blue  lake  beneath. 

The  pleasure  of  finding  himself  once  more  in  the 
open  air,  inhaling  the  pure  breath  of  heaven  instead  of 
the  close  and  suffocating  atmosphere  of  the  subterra* 
nean  caverns,  for  a  few  moments  rendered  Frederick 
forgetful  of  the  melancholy  truth  that  he  was  still  a 
prisoner,  without  a  hope  of  escape  from  the  power  of 
his  persecutors.  But  so  it  was;  for  the  height  of  the 
tower  on  which  he  stood  precluded  all  idea  of  making 
a  descent  upon  it,  and  there  appeared  no  access  Co  the 
interior  but  the  way  they  had  come.  The  lake  sur- 
rounded the  tower  on  three  sides,  and  on  the  other  was 
alow  covered  way  which  connected  it  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  castle. 

Frederick's  heart  thrilled  within  him,  as  he  recol- 
lected that  in  this  very  tower  Ida  was  confined.  He 
darted  down  the  stairs  again  as  the  thought  rushed 
on  his  mind.  The  lamp  was  still  burning  on  the  steps, 
and  with  the  most  minute  accuracy  he  examined  the  dif- 
ferent doors.  Alas!  they  defied  every  effort;  and  he 
returned  to  Girtha  more  wretched  and  agitated  than 
ever,  at  the  thought  that  he  was  so  near  the  object  of 
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his  ardent  aflbction^  without  being  able  to  see  or  make 
known  to  her  his  situation* 

Many  days  elapsed,  and  Frederick,  with  his  poor, 
melancholy  companion,  whose  spirits  sank  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  as  the  hope  of  escape  seemed  to  Yanish  from  their 
grasp,  nightly  visited  the  battlements,  gazing  with  wish« 
ful  looks  on  the  lake  beneath,  and  vainly  sighing,  as 
they  sometimes  saw  at  a  distance  a  white  sail  glimmer- 
ing in  the  moonlight.  None,  however,  approached  the 
tower;  nor  could  Frederick  devise  any  means  by  which 
he  could  accomplish  his  most  earnest  wish  of  gaining 
access  to  its  interior. 

More  than  once  the  faint  sound  of  a  lute  reached 
their  ears,  and  confirmed  Frederick's  belief  that  Ida  was 
indeed  a  prisoner  near  them.  Gotfiried's  visits  were 
now  confined  to  merely  regularly  supplying  provisions 
at  a  certain  hour;  and  then  the  terror  which  still  re- 
mained on  his  mind,  at  the  recollection  of  what  he  had 
witnessed  there,  kept  him  from  remaining  a  moment 
kMiger  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Frederick's  health  and  strength  gradually  sunk  be- 
neath  the  constant  agitation  of  bis  mind,  and  the  un* 
wholesomeness  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  confined ; 
and  his  spirits  became  so  depressed,  that  it  was  with 
difliculty  Girtha  could  for  several  nights  prevail  on  him 
to  the  exertion  of  ascending  the  narrow  staircase;  and 
at  length  he  absolutely  refused  to  accompany  her, 
affirming  that  the  cold  night  air  increased  his  disorder. 

"Then  I  will  go  alone,''  replied  Girtha;  *' for  my 
heart  tells  me  that  something  will  happen  to-night." 

Frederick  turned  with  indifference,  for  he  felt  little 
confidence  in  the  prognostications  of  his  wild  and  way- 
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ward  companion.    Long  before  he  expected  her  to  re- 
turn, Girtha  hastily  re-entered  the  dungeon. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  so?^  she  exclaimed.  *'  Come, 
come  with  me.  I  hare  seen  her,  seen  her — ^herself !  Oh, 
she  b  so  pale!  so  pale!  But  she  is  sweet  and  loYcly— 
lovely  as  ever/^ 

'^  WhO|  who  is  it  you  speak  of?*"  exclaimed  Frederick, 
starting  up. 

"  The  Lady  Ida/*  she  replied  in  a  whisper.  ^^  But 
hush !  she  does  not  know  you  are  here.** 

"  Where,  where  is  she?*^  exclaimed  Frederick,  darting 
out  of  the  cell  and  up  the  staircase. 

He  had  not  ascended  more  than  half  way,  before  the 
faint  glimmer  of  a  lamp  discovered  to  him  that  one  of 
the  doors  was  standing  open;  but  at  the  instant  he 
reached  it,  Ida  uttered  a  loud  scream,  and  flew  from 
him. 

"  Ida,  my  own  beloved  Ida!"  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you 
not  know  your  Frederick?** 

Pale  and  trembling,  Ida  returned,  and  with  a  burst  of 
tears  threw  herself  into  hb  arms.  It  was  long  before 
they  became  sufficiently  tranquil  to  converse  on  their 
situation;  but  Ida's  terror  and  despair  were  beyond  all 
bounds  when  she  discovered  that  Frederick  was  himself 
a  prisoner.  She  had  thought  her  own  deliverance  cer- 
tain, now  that  Frederick  had  gained  access  to  her  pri- 
son; and  it  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  find  that  he  too  was 
in  the  power  of  their  enemies. 

Frederick  now  learned  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
walking  for  hours  on  the  battlements  which  he  had 
so  often  visited,  but  at  different  hours;  and  he  heard 
also,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  a  boat  bad  frequently 
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approached  close  under  the  walls  of  the  tower  during  the 
last  three  days;  and  that,  though  the  apparent  occupa* 
tion  of  the  persons  in  it  was  fishing,  she  had  reason  to 
think  that  they  came  on  a  difierent  errand,  from  the 
gestures  one  had  made  when  he  observed  her  gazing 
over  the  battlement. 

Ida,  however,  had  been  denied  the  use  of  pen  and 
ink,  and  she  could  not  take  any  advantage  of  their 
friendly  intentions,  if  they  did  exist;  but  this  Frederick 
could  remedy,  if  there  was  again  an  opportunity,  for 
Adelaide  had  supplied  him  with  writing  materials. 

Fortunately,  it  appeared,  that  Ida  had  not  been  made 
acquainted  with  Girtha^s  supposed  death ;  and  she  had, 
therefore,  felt  no  affright  at  hearing  the  voice  of  the 
latter  near  the  door  of  communication,  chanting,  as 
was  usual  with  her,  when  alone,  one  of  the  ballads  of 
her  country.  It  was  this  which  had  induced  Ida  to 
open  the  door,  which  was  bolted  on  the  side  next  her, 
and  thus  brought  a  meeting  which  might  else  never 
have  taken  place* 

The  apartments  which  Ida  occupied  were  spacious 
and  well  furnished,  nor  had  she  been  as  yet  debarred 
firom  any  of  the  indulgences  to  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed; and  Frederick  sighed,  as  he  looked  round 
and  thought  of  the  dismal  and  comfortless  abode  to 
which  he  must  speedily  return;  for  it  would  have  been 
highly  dangerous  to  have  remained  long  in  his  present 
utuatioD,  as  the  female  domestics,  who  remained  for  the 
night  as  a  guard  in  the  anticbamber  of  Ida's  sleeping- 
room,  might  awake,  and  miss  their  charge.  They  were, 
therefore,  obliged  reluctantly  to  separate ;  but  not  until 
Frederick  had  returned  to  the  dungeon,  and  wrftten  a 
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few  lines  to  inform  his  father  of  his  situation,  wliich  he 
committed  to  Ida's  care,  to  be,  if  an  opportunity  oc* 
curred,  conveyed  to  the  persons  whose  appearance  on 
the  lake  she  had  noticed. 

The  following  day  appeared  an  age  to  both  Frederick 
and  Ida;  but  night  at  last  arrived,  and  the  lovers  once 
more  met.  Ida  had  succeeded  to  admiration.  She 
had  dropped  the  letter  into  the  boat,  having  enclosed 
in  it  a  heavy  bracelet  of  gold,  as  a  promise  of  future 
reward,  shoidd  the  strangers  fulfil  the  directions  con* 
tained  in  it;  and  from  the  swiftness  with  which  they 
had  rowed  away,  after  waving  their  hands  to  her,  in 
token  of  their  friendly  intentions,  she  augured  that 
some  means  would  be  speedily  resorted  to,  to  free  them 
from  their  captivity. 

The  following  day  passed,  without  Ida's  having  again 
beheld  the  welcome  boat;  but  Frederick  had  said  in  his 
note,  that  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night  he  would  be  upon 
the  battlements,  expecting  that  some  means  of  commn* 
nication  would  be  found ;  and  precisely  at  that  hour  the 
splash  of  oars,  under  the  walls  of  the  tower,  announced 
the  arrival  of  his  friends. 

A  lighted  torch  was  held  up  by  one  of  the  persons, 
and  Frederick  immediately  lowered  a  cord,  which  Ida 
had  managed  to  form  of  ribbons;  but  when  he  attempted 
to  draw  it  up  again,  instead  of  finding  only  a  paper,  as 
he  expected,  attached,  he  drew  up  a  load  so  heavy  that 
he  expected  every  instant  the  frail  cordage  would  give 
way.  At  length,  however,  it  came  within  his  reach; 
and  Frederick  discovered  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  lad* 
der  of  rope,  the  end  of  which  was  held  by  those  below. 
This  indeed  offered  him  an  instant  mode  of  escape. 
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But  Ida — could  sbe,  dare  she  trust  herself  to  such  a 
mode  of  descent?  He  shuddered  with  horror  at  the 
thought,  as  he  explained  to  her,  in  a  few  words,  the 
dangerous  expedient. 

**  Can  you  trust  yourself?"  exclaimed  Ida,  with  firm- 
ness. 

**  Undoubtedly.  I  have  hazarded  infinitely  greater 
danger,  in  mere  sport,^  he  replied. 

''  Then  make  it  fast,^*^  she  raturned,  with  the  same 
calmness:  "  where  you  fear  not,  Ida  has  no  terrors.*^ 

With  trembling  hands  Frederick  proceeded  carefully 
to  fasten  the  ropes,  and  Ida  instantly  stepped  forward. 

**  No,  no,  lady;  I  will  go  first,^'  exclaimed  Girtha,'push- 
ing  her  aside  with  vehemence :  *'  I  will  not  be  left  here." 

Before  Ida  or  Frederick  could  utter  a  word  of  remon- 
strance, she  had  climbed  on  the  battlement,  and  in  ano- 
ther minute  she  was  clinging  to  the  slender  rope,  which 
swung  with  her  weight. 

Ida  watched  her  with  a  steady  look,  as  she  descended; 
but  before  she  had  reached  half  way  of  the  fearful  de- 
scent, she  stopped  short,  and  uttered  a  fearful  cry  for 
help.  Regardless  of  his  own  safety,  Frederick  would 
have  followed  her,  had  she  not  forcibly  withheld  him. 

**  You  will  only  accelerate  her  destruction,  and 
hasard  your  own,**  bhe  exclaimed. 

Frederick  paused.  Another  but  a  fainter  scream  was 
beard;  and  in  an  instant  a  heavy  plunge  told  them  all 
was  over— the  hapless  Girtha  was  buried  beneath  the 
deep,  still  waters  of  the  lake. 

*'  It  is  my  turn  now,*'  said  Ida,  with  firmness ;  "  but 
I  charge  you,  Frederick,  do  not^move  until  I  am  safe.'* 
14..  T  T 
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"  HeaTen  grant  it !"  returned  Frederick^  shuddering, 
yet  astonished  at  the  heroic  courage  she  displayed. 

In  a  moment  Ida  had  placed  her  firm  footing  on  the 
cords,  and  swiftly  as  thought  she  glided  down,  and  was 
received  by  those  below  with  an  expression  of  rapture, 
which  reached  Frederick's  ear,  as  he  stood  straining 
his  eye-balls  to  follow  her  in  the  diazy  descent. 

It  was  now  Frederick'^s  turn  to  try  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment; but  he  had  been,  as  he  said,  accustomed  to 
much  more  dangerous  exploits,  and  he  was  soon  in 
safety  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  Ida,  and  greeted  with 
almost  frenzied  rapture. 

The  firmness  which  she  had  displayed  in  braving  her 
own  personal  danger  had  all  vanished,  when  she  beheld 
her  lover  encountering  the  same  peril,  and  she  fainted  in 
his  arms,  when  she  attempted  to  utter  her  transports  at 
seeing  him  in  safety. 

It  was  many  hours  before  the  escape  of  the  lovers  was 
discovered  in  the  castle  of  the  Baron ;  but  the  moment 
it  was,  the  two  brothers,  frantic  with  rage,  and  swear- 
ing eternal  vengeance  on  them,  summoned  their  vassals, 
to  endeavour  by  force  of  arms  to  recover  the  lost  Ida. 

Their  purpose,  however,  was  defeated.  No  resistance 
was  offered  them  at  the  residence  of  the  count;  and 
they  were  at  length  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  the 
domestics  had  at  first  asserted,  that  the  count  himself 
had  been  many  days  absent  from  his  home,  and  that  the 
lovers  had  not  taken  refuge  there. 

All  search  for  them  proved  vain  and  fruitless;  but 
ere  many  weeks  had  elapsed,  they  learned  that  Ida^s 
union  with  the  young  count  had  been  publicly  solemn- 
ized vdth  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  baron 
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was  called  upon  lo  give  up  all  the  possessions  of  the 
heiress  into  the  bands  of  her  husband. 

The  rage  with  which  the  father  and  sons  received 
this  mandate,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described; 
but  they  were  determined  not  to  ^ielcl»  without  a  strug- 
gle, the  victory  to  their  enemies.  The  body  of  the 
hapless  Girtha  had  been  found  floating  near  the  tower 
by  some  of  the  menials  of  the  baron,  and  on  this  cir- 
cumstance they  grounded  an  accusation  against  Fre- 
derick. Without  explaining  any  of  the  previous  cir- 
cumstancesi  they  accused  him  of  having  first  seduced 
the  poor  creature  into  assisting  his  designs,  and  then 
mturdering  ber  to  avoid  her  betraying  him. 

Unlikely  as  this  seemed  to  be,  the  young  count  found 
that  many  who  envied  him  the  possession  of  his  rich 
and  lovely  bride,  affected  to  credit  the  assertion;  while 
others  taunted  him  with  cowardice,  in  having  avoided 
all  personal  danger,  and  resorted  only  to  stratagem  and 
treachery  to  accomplLsli  his  purpose. 

Frederick's  blood  boiled  to  be  revenged  on  his  tra- 
ducers,  and  he  resolved,  at  whatever  risk,  to  rescue  him* 
self  from  the  stain  that  was  thrown  upon  his  honour. 
In  tbb  resolution,  strange  to  say,  he  was  confirmed  by 
Ida  herself. 

**  Rather,"  she  exclaimed,  when  he  repeated  to  her 
the  injurious  aspersions  that  had  been  cast  upon  him ; 
**  rather,  Frederick,  would  I  see  you  a  bleeding  corse  at 
ny  feet,  than  you  should  live  under  the  branded  appel- 
lation of  a  coward  and  a  murderer."^ 

There  was  scarcely  a  noble  in  Hungary  who  was  not 
assembled  on  the  eventful  day,  which  was  appointed 
either  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  young  count,  or 
to  deliver  him  to  death. 
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The  lists  were  formed,  the  weapons  appointed,  and 
the  sovereign  himself  appeared  to  witness  the  combat 
between  Frederick  and  his  opponent. 

It  was  Lord  Emeric  who  appeared,  and  by  the  voice 
of  the  herald  proclaimed  Frederic,  Count  Siavonski, 
a  traitor,  a  murderer,  and  a  recreant  from  all  the  laws 
of  knighthood. 

Near  the  queen,  who  was  seated  in  solemn  state  to 
witness  this  sanguinary  combat,  stood  the  Lady  Ida, 
dressed  in  the  most  sumptuous  attire,  her  raven  hair 
glittering  with  jewels,  which  the  brightness  of  her  eyes 
eclipsed  in  splendour.  Her  countenance  was  calm, 
composed,  and  dignified ;  and  when  Lord  Emeric,  rid- 
ing up  to  the  spot  to  salute  the  queen,  turned  his  stem 
eye  full  upon  her,  Ida  shrunk  not  from  the  glance;  nor 
was  the  complexion  of  her  roseate  cheek  altered  by  his 
long  enquiring  look. 

Emeric,  indeed,  seemed  at  that  moment  to  have  for« 
gotten  the  deadly  purpose  for  which  he  appeared  be- 
fore her.  He  saw  only  the  surpassing  beauty  which 
had  first  kindled  the  flame  of  love  in  his  fierce  heart 
He  saw  her  unaltered;  nay,  if  possible,  improved  in 
charms;  and  he  lingered,  as  if  enchained  to  the  spot, 
until  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  announcing  the  ap- 
proach of  his  adversary,  roused  him  from  his  entranoe- 
ment,  and  spurring  his  horse  with  violence,  he  tore 
himself  away,  and  took  his  station  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lists. 

Every  eye  was  turned  with  the  deepest  interest  on 
the  young  Count  Frederick,  as,  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
Arabian  steed,  which  pawed  and  curvetted  as  if  proud 
of  the  burden  it  bore,  he  slowly  advanced  towards  the 
spot  which  Lord  Emeric  had  just  quitted.    His  look. 
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though  finn  and  determinedi  was  mekmcboly  and 
thoughtful;  and  even  while  he  bent  to  pay  the  accus* 
tomed  reverence  to  the  queen,  his  eye  was  fixed  with 
unutterable  fondness  on  Ida,  and  he  seemed  as  if  unable 
to  withdraw  that  look,  which  too  well  his  heart  fore- 
boded  would  be  his  last* 

In  Ida's  bosom,  however,  no  corresponding  fears  or 
uncertainty  seemed  to  dwell.  Her  eye  was  lighted  up 
with  almost  supernatural  brightness,  and  a  smile  of 
hope  and  encouragement  played  on  her  lips.  With 
eagerness  she  listened  to  the  murmurings  of  admiration, 
and  the  anxious  prayers  for  his  safety,  which  were 
breathed  firom  many  a  fair  and  noble  lip  around  her; 
but  which  were  now  all  hushed  into  the  deep  silence  of 
intense  interest,  as  the  trumpet  sounded  the  charge. 

Long  and  doubtful  was  the  conflict  between  those  who, 
often,  in  mimic  strife,  had  tried  their  skill  together,  but 
who  now  stood  in  deadly  hate  opposed  to  each  other.   At 
one  moment  victory  seemed  on  the  point  of  declaring 
for  Frederick,  and  the  blood  which  streamed  through 
the  cuirass  of  his  antagonist  betrayed  the  success  of  his 
skill,  but  Emeric  scorned  to  yield  to  the  weakness 
which  was  fast  overpowering  him.    He  saw  that  Fre- 
derick's heart  relented  towards  the  companion  of  his 
childhood,  and  that,  instead  of  following  up  the  advan- 
tage he  had  gained,  he  hesitated.     Alas!  that  moment 
of  doubt  and  irresolution  was  fatal.    With  increased 
energy  Emeric  rode  in  upon  him.    In  the  shock  Fre- 
derick's steed  was  thrown  to  the  earth,  and  before  he 
could  rise,  the  sword  of  his  enemy  had  pierced  him  to 
the  heart. 
A  shriek,  which  seemed  to  rend  the  air,  was  echoed 
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by  a  thousand  Yoices;  but  when  every  eye  was  turned  to 
look  on  her  whose  lips  had  uttered  it,  she  had  vanished. 
In  the  next  moment  she  was  seen  rushing  into  the  arena, 
in  which  lay  the  dying  combatants ;  for  Emeric  too  had 
received  a  mortal  wound,  and  had  sank  beade  his  ene- 
my. Regardless  of  those  who  would  have  restrained 
ber,  Ida  flew  to  her  beloved  lord.  She  raised  his  head 
from  the  ground,  and  gasied  wildly  on  his  face-^but  the 
spirit  had  fled ;  and  pressing  her  own  cheek  to  the  cold, 
ghastly  one  of  her  husband,  she  plunged  a  dagger  into 
her  own  bosom,  and  sank  by  his  side  a  lifeless  corpse. 

Too  late  did  the  agonised  Emeric  dejdore  the  evils 
his  frantic  love  had  created,  but  he  lived  not  long  to 
feel  the  pangs  of  remorse. 

The  grave  had  scarcely  covered  the  cM  remains  of  Ida 
and  Frederick,  before  the  eyes  of  their  destroyer  were 
closed  in  death ;  and  but  aTew  years  elapsed  before  there 
remained  not  one  descendant  of  either  of  those  once* 
united  and  flourishing  families,  to  perpetuate  their  me* 
mory;  which  is  only  rescued  from  total  oblivion  by  the 
tragical  events  which  accompanied  their  extinction. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


Speak  softly,  or  we  are  descry  *d ! 
They  are  hard  upon  us,  whatsoe'er  they  he. 
Shadow  yourself  hehind  this  brake  of  fem ; 
Well  get  into  the  wood,  and  let  them  pass.— Old  Plat. 

The  time  had  passed  unheeded  by  the  princess  while 
occupied  with  this  tale;  but  it  was  at  length  concluded, 
and  her  thoughts  reverted  to  her  own  sorrows  and  de- 
solate situation.  Even  should  she  reach  England  in 
safety,  she  trembled  at  what  might  be  the  reception  she 
might  meet  with  there.  Years  had  passed  since  she 
had  seen  or  had  any  personal  intercourse  with  King 
Henry,  her  uncle;  but  neither  her  recollections  of  him, 
or  his  public  conduct,  had  been  such  as  to  inspire  any 
feeling  of  affection  or  regard  towards  him;  and  she  an- 
ticipated, with  no  trifling  degree  of  fear,  the  conse- 
quences of  thus  throwing  herself  unexpectedly  upon  his 
protection. 

But  these  thoughts  were  soon  banished  by  other  and 
more  immediate  subjects  for  alarm.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  away  without  Katie's  making  her  appearance. 
A  distant  sound,  sometimes  as  if  of  revelry  and  merri- 
ment, at  others  as  if  of  discord,  reached  even  her  re- 
treat ;  and  at  length  the  voices  of  several  men,  in  which 
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there  mingled  the  shriller  accents  of  Katie,  were  heard 
rapidly  approaching  along  the  gallery,  and  seemed  to  be 
coming  straight  towards  the  spot  where  the  princess 
stood  trembling  with  fear. 

"  They  have  dbcoTered  me  !^  she  exclaimed,  in  agony; 
*'  and  the  poor  girl  is  in  vain  attempting  to  prevent  their 
coming.'^ 

The  voices,  however,  died  away,  and  in  a  short  time 
Katie  cautiously  opened  the  door  and  entered,  accom- 
panied by  her  lover. 

*'  They  are  a'  gane,  at  last,**  she  exclaimed ;  '*  and 
this  night,  please  God,  we  will  say  farewell  too.*^ 

The  princess  heard  this  with  feelings  of  the  most  un- 
feigned satisfaction;  and  Katie,  having  pressed  her 
charge  to  partake  of  the  refreshments,  left  her  with 
Willie  until  the  hour  should  arrive  which  they  judged 
most  favourable  to  their  enterprise. 

From  Willie  the  princess  learned  that  the  persons 
whom  he  had  equal  reason  to  fear  with  herself,  had 
departed  in  a  different  direction  to  that  he  intended  to 
pursue;  and  that  Katie,  having  seen  her  father  to  bed, 
who  was,  from  the  liquor  he  had  drank,  totally  incapable 
of  interrupting  their  proceedings,  would  only  make  a  few 
necessary  arrangements  before  she  joined  them. 

The  little  light  which  was  admitted  into  the  gloomy 
place  they  were  in,  had  entirely  disappeared  before 
Katie  (her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  and  laden  with 
the  little  bundle  containing  all  her  wardrobe)  ar- 
rived. 

She  had  brought  with  her  an  excellent  supper,  and 
during  the  time  they  partook  of  it  she  talked  of  their 
approaching  departure  with  great  composure;  but  when, 
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at  leDgtbi  the  final  moment  of  bidding  farewell  to  her 
home,  and  quitting  her  parent,  who  with  all  his  faults 
she  still  felt  was  her  parent,  arrived,  her  heart  sank, 
and  scarcely  could  the  persuasions  of  her  friend  Willie 
indoce  her  to  proceed. 

"  Then  the  lady  and  I  must  e^en  gang  without  ye, 
lassie,^  said  Willie,  assuming  a  composure  he  evidently 
did  not  feel.  "  I  would  stay  wi'  ye,  Katie,  if  it  were 
to  be  my  destruction,  but  I  canna  be  worse  than  my 
word.  I  ha^  sworn  to  see  her  safe  awa  fra  this  place^ 
and  I  winna  desert  her.^' 

**  Na,  na,  Willie;  I  would  na  for  a*  the  wealth  o^  the 

world,  but  that  she  should  be I  ken  weel  that 

she  canna  stay  here,  bat Weel,  weel,  I  will  gang 

wi'  ye,  and  I  winna  greet  mair,  for  it  is  wrong  and  fool- 
ish; only  I  do  wish  that  my  puir  father  ■  But  he 
winna  be  said  by  me.  He  winna  listen  to  ony  gude 
counsels;  and  I  ha'  done  my  best,  ye  ken  weel  I  ha',  to 
keep  baith  him  and  ye        ^ 

Willie  gave  her  a  look  of  reproof;  and  Katie,  casting 
round  her  a  glance  of  regret,  gave  him  her  hand  to  lead 
her  forth.  Margaret's  good  opinion  of  her  companions 
was  considerably  raised  by  thb  scene;  and  without  fear  or 
reluctance  she  submitted  herself  to  the  guidance  of 
Willie,  who  with  silent  caution  conducte^ji  them  down 
the  stone  stairs,  and  through  the  door  at  its  foot  into 
the  garden. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the  princess  felt 
with  delight  the  freshness  of  the  pure  air,  from  which 
she  had  been  so  long  secluded.  She  gazed  round  her 
with  delight  at  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  surround- 
ed her;  but  there  was  no  time  to  linger,  and  with  a 
15.  V  u 
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quick,  light  step,  she  followed  her  conductors  through 
the  long-neglected  avenue  which  led  to  the  gate  of  the 
garden. 

All  was  still  and  silent,  and  uninterruptedly  they  pur- 
sured  their  journey,  Willie  cheering  them  by  the  assu- 
rance that  they  should,  ere  morning  break,  reach  a  vil- 
lage, from  whence  they  would  be  able  to  procure  horses; 
and  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  their  being  inter- 
rupted,  as  he.knew  the  direction  those  whom  tliey  might 
have  feared  had  taken,  was  directly  contrary  to  that 
which  they  were  pursuing. 

Margaret  had  now  leisure  to  remark  the  person  and 
manners  of  their  conductor;  and  she  no  longer  felt  sur- 
prised that  Katie  should  have  overlooked  all  his  faults 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  personal  recommendations^ 
so  superior  were  they  to  those  of  the  rude,  ferocious  set 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated. 

Willie  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  tall,  finely  formed,  and 
possessing  a  set  of  features  which  beamed  with  intelli- 
gence  and  good-humour,  while  his  soft,  insinuating  voice 
seemed  only  framed  to  accents  of  gentleness;  and  his 
language  and  manners,  when  he  addressed  the  prin- 
cess, displayed  a  polish  which  was  then  seldom  met  with, 
even  in  the  higher  circles  of  society. 

Margaret,  indeed,  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile,  when 
she  heard  him  conversing  with  Katie  in  her  own 
dialect,  and  suiting  his  subject  to  her  comprehension,  as 
though  he  had  never  risen  above  her  own  station;  but 
she  was  still  more  surprised  when,  on  aUuding  in  some 
manner  to  his  former  life,  she  learned  that  he  had  been 
in  France,  in  the  train  of  one  of  the  Scottish  knights,  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  well  known  to  him. 
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He  was  a  gay  and  gallant  nobleman,^^  he  observed ; 
*'  and  many  were  the  fair  dames  of  France  who  sought 
to  win  his  affections;  but  though  he  did  homage  to  their 
charms,  and  by  turns  trifled  with  and  flattered  them  all» 
ihey  soon  found  that  their  claims  were  too  light  to  secure 
him.  It  was  said,  indeed,*^  continued  Willie,  "  that 
his  heart  and  faith  were  pledged  to  some  fair  lady 
in  his  native  land,  but  I  know  not  whether  that  were 
so  or  not ;  certain  it  is  that ** 

His  eye  glanced  on  Margaret's  fair  &ce>  as  he  felt 
the  arm,  which  was  placed  within  his  to  assist  her 
gentle  steps  along  the  road,  tremble  with  emotion. 

*'  Pardon  me,  lady,^'  he  continued ;  ^'  I  am  speaking 
on  subjects  which,  perhaps,  ill  becomes  one  like  me  to 
observe  upon;  but  the  gallantries  of  Lord  Lennox 
were  a  general  theme." 

^*  I  doubt  it  not,^^  replied  Margaret,  assuming  a  smile 
to  conceal  her  confusion ;  *^  and,  indeed,  some  report  of 
the  kind  has  at  times  reached  even  the  secluded  so- 
oety  in  which  I  have  lived ;  and  I  believe  it  was  much 
ieared  by  his  friends,  that  he  would  at  length  find  some 
one  whose  charms  would  entice  him  to  form  a  serious 
alliance  abroad,  and  induce  him  altogether  to  desert 
his  native  land.*' 

^  There  could  be  little  cause,  I  think,  to  fear  that,*^ 
returned  her  companion,  *'if  they  had  known,  as  I 
knew,  that  be  had  absolutely  refused  the  most  splendid 
alliance  that  could  be  offered  to  him.  The  Ijady  Isa- 
bel de  Montmorency  was  not  only  one  of  the  wealthi* 
est,  but  the  most  high-born  ladies  of  the  French  court. 
She  was  beautiful  too  beyond  all  that  I  have  seen  of 
womankind,  and,  it  was  said,  as  accomplished  as  beau- 
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tiruly  but  that  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  bejond  re- 
port ;  and  strong  indeed  must  ha?e  been  the  love  the 
earl  bore  to  the  lady  he  had  left  at  home,  when  he 
resisted  the  charms  that  were  offered  to  his  acceptance, 
for  well  it  was  known  that  she  had  sued  In  vain  for  his 
love." 

''And  is  she  still  unmarried!"  demanded  Margaret, 
whose  heart  had  palpitated  with  a  variety  of  emotiona 
during  this  recital. 

''Alas!  poor  lady/'  returned  the  youth,  "her  fate 
was  melancholy;  for  in  despair  at  hb  cruelty,  and 
shame  and  mortification  at  the  sneers  of  her  rivals, 
she  withdrew  privately  from  the  splendid  scenes  of 
which  she  was  so  bright  an  ornament,  and  it  was  re* 
ported  took  the  veil  in  some  distant  monastery;  though 
there  were  others  who  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  she 
had  been  driven  to  the  last  refuge  of  the  miserable,  and 
had  buried  her  sorrows  and  disappointment  in  the  silent 
grave." 

"  I  hope  not|^  replied  Margaret,  with  solemnity; 
"  most  fervently  I  hope  not.  Yet  I  cannot,^'  she  add* 
ed,  after  a  short  pause — '*  I  cannot  think  that  an  union 
with  such  a  woman^-one  so  forgetful  of  the  dignity  and 
delicacy  of  her  sex,  as  to  become  a  voluntary  suitor 
for  the  love  even  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  could  have  been 
productive  of  much  happiness  even  to  herself." 

"  But  if  she  was  deceived  into  thinking  that  he  loved 
her,  lady?"  said  Willie.  ''Alas!  it  is  but  too  possible 
that  was  the  case." 

The  mind  of  the  princess  was  too  much  occupied  with 
what  she  had  heard  to  allow  her  to  dwell  on  the  in- 
conveniences of  their  journey.    She  asked  of  Willie  a 
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hundred  diflbvttit  queations  respecting  the  Lady  Isabel; 
while  the  former,  seemingly  awakened  to  the  error  he 
bad  comnulted  in  speaking  of  the  subject  at  all,  endea- 
voured to  evade  her  enquiries. 

In  the  midst  however  of  this,  to  her,  most  interesting 
subject,  the  whole  party  was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
sound  of  a  shrill  whistle,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  a 
grove  of  young  trees,  which  lay  a  little  to  their  left. 

Armstrong  made  a  sudden  pause,  and  glanced  around 
him  with  an  appearance  of  great  anxiety;  while  Katie 
dung  closer  to  his  arm  and  to  the  princess,  though  scarce* 
ly  conscious  what  occasion  there  could  be  for  fear  from 
such  a  tri6ing  occurrence.  Before,  however,  she  had  time 
to  utter  the  question  that  sprang  to  her  lips,  the  same 
sound  was  repeated  with  a  shrillness  that  rang  through 
their  ears ;  but  it  now  proceeded  from  a  different  quar- 
ter, and  was  much  nearer  to  them  than  before. 

''The  gude  God  be  wi'  us!^  whbpered  Katie,  her 
teeth  chattering  with  terror.  ''  What  will  ye  do,  Willie  ? 
It  is  them ' 

*'  It  canna  be,'*  returned  Willie,  in  the  same  under 
tone.  *'  Why  should  they  deceive  me?  They  could 
know  nothing  of  my  plans,  or  my  intended  route." 

Again  the  whistle  was  repeated  from  the  one  side, 
and  answered  on  the  other;  when  Armstrong,  whisper- 
ing to  his  companions  to  remain  silent,  placed  them  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  high  bank,  a  little  out  of  the  path,  and 
suddenly  darted  back  the  way  they  had  come,  and  was 
in  an  instant  out  of  sight.  •  In  a  few  moments  afterwards 
the  same  peculiar  shrill  sound  was  heard  in  the  direction 
be  had  taken. 

**  It  is  Willie  answering  their  signal,*^  whispered  Katie, 
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crouching  still  closer,  while  the  princess  imitated  her  ex- 
ample. 

It  was  fortunate  they  had  done  so;  for  upon  a  repe- 
tition of  Armstrong's  signal,  five  or  six  men  rushed  past 
the  trembling  females,  as'  if  following  the  direction  of  the 
sound. 

"The  gude  God  protect  him/*  ejaculated  Katie. 
"  Gin  they  o*ertake  him  he  is  nae  better  than  a  dead 


man." 


The  princess  fervently  repeated  the  prayer,  while  a 
thousand  terrors  rushed  on  her  mind,  at  the  idea  of 
l>eing  thus  left  without  a  guide  or  protector,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  lawless  wretches,  at  the 
thoughts  of  whom  Katie  had  taught  her  to  tremble 
with  horror. 

She  glanced  round  her  with  a  fearful  eye.  There 
was  no  certainty  but  that  some  of  them  might  be  at  this 
very  moment  close  to  her,  and  apprehensions  for  her 
own  safety  almost  superseded  the  fear  she  would  other- 
have  felt  for  the  fate  of  their  companion  and  guide- 
Katie,  however,  continued  in  a  low,  moaning  tone  to 
utter  her  ardent  prayers  for  Willie's  safety,  and  return 
to  them.  They  could  still  hear  the  signal,  from  time  to 
time  repeated,  but  it  was  evidently  fast  receding  firom 
them ;  and  Katie  at  length,  after  listening  with  intense 
anxiety  for  some  time,  observed : — 

''  He  is  wiling  them  awa  f ra  this  path ;  I  ken  weel 
that's  what  he*s  aiming  at.*^ 

^'But  how  will  he  be  able  to  rejoin  us?''  demanded 
the  princess;  "and  should  he  not,  what  is  to  become  of 
us  in  this  dismal  solitude,  and  without  knowing  what 
road  to  pursue?" 
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''  We  maun  e^en  wait  his  own  timei'*  replied  Katie* 
sighing.  *'  There  is  na  an  inch  o*  ground  within  twenty 
miles  that  he  does  na  weel  ken^  and  gin  he  succeeds  in 
escaping  from  their  clutches,  he  will  sure  be  wi^  us  agen; 
and  if  he  dinna,  Vm  sure  I  wad  na  care  what  becomes 
o*  me.  I  wad  as  sune  lay  me  doon  and  die  here  as 
elsewhere*** 

Margaret  endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  though  her 
own  heart  sank  at  the  bare  possibility  of  their  protec- 
tor being  prevented  from  returning  to  them;  but  they 
were  soon  relieved  from  this  terror,  though,  for  a  few 
moments,  the  belief  that  a  much  heavier  misfortune 
was  about  to  befal  them,  plunged  them  into  still 
greater. 

A  loud  crashing  among  the  bushes  that  crowned  the 
bank,  which  hung  over  their  heads,  announced  that 
some  person  was  approaching. 

Margaret  clung  to  Katie,  in  alarm  that  rendered  her 
speechless;  but  they  were  soon  re-assured  by  Willie^s 
weD-known  voice  calling  in  a  low  tone  upon  Katie. 

''  Here,  here,  dear  Willie!  We  are  here:  the  Lord 
be  praised  ye  are  come !    A'  will  be  well.^* 

In  another  moment  Armstrong  had  cleared  all  the 
impediments  that  prevented  his  immediately  joining 
them,  and  he  leaped  down  within  a  few  paces  of  them. 

"  There  is  not  a  moment^s  time  to  be  lost,"  he  ex* 
chimed,  seising  both  their  arms,  and  hurrying  them 
on  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  his  own  breathlessness  and 
exhaustion  would  permit. 

Neither  the  princess  nor  Katie  uttered  a  word, 
though  the  latter  was  longmg  to  hear  how  he  had  con- 
trived to  escape  the  encounter  with  the  banditti,  and 
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to  conmnnioate  to  him  the  terrors  she  had  suflfered, 
and  her  heroic  determination  not  to  sarvire  him. 

The  necessity  for  caution,  howereri  was  impressed 
on  her  mind  by  the  anxious  and  eager  glances  which 
he  threw  from  side  to  side,  as  they  advanced ;  though 
the  gloom  which  had  succeeded  to  moonlight,  and 
which  was  as  yet  uncheered  by  any  indication  of  the 
morning  light,  (though  they  judged  it  could  not  be  far 
from  the  hour  when  it  might  be  expected  to  appear,) 
efiectuaUy  prcTcnted  his  discerning  any  object  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  few  paces. 

In  this  manner  they  proceeded,  for  at  least  two  miles, 
without  for  a  moment  relaxing  their  speed;  but  they 
were  now  emerging  from  the  close,  low  country  through 
which  they  had  been  travelfing,  and  a  steep  but  short 
ascent  brought  them  out  on  an  open  plain,  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  which  the  bright  silvery  streaks  of  mom 
were  already  beginning  to  be  visible. 

*'  Courage!'*  exclaimed  Armstrong,  in  a  cheerful 
tone,  **  another  half  hour,  and  we  shaH  be  safe  from 
all  pursuit,  and  able  to  rest  our  weary  limbs.  I  can 
even  now  discern  the  tall  trees  that  shade  the  cot- 
tages where  I  hope  to  find  rest  and  refreshment  as 
well  as  security.*' 

Margaret  felt  that  both  rest  and  refireshment  would 
be  welcome  to  her;  but  she  uttered  no  complaint,  nor 
did  she  relax  her  efforts  to  keep  up  with  the  speed  that 
her  companions  thought  it  necessary  to  use. 

The  mom  broke  cold  and  chiUy :  and  Margaret  felt 
how  welcome  was  the  sight  of  the  blue  smoke,  which 
they  could  now  discem  curKng  above  the  tree*tops. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  they  were  cheered  by  the 
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appearance  of  the  sturdy  peasants  going  forth  to  their 
morning's  labour;  and  Willie's  satisfaction  was  increased 
by  recognising  in  one  of  them  an  old  acquaintance. 

**  Are  the  oat-cakes  on  the  girdle,  Andrew?"  he  de- 
manded, after  the  first  salutations  had  passed.  **  We 
are  a'  unco  hungry.  I  would  eat  enou  stir-about  for 
half  a  dizsen  myself.^ 

**  1  am  fearfu'  yell  gang  shorty  then/'  replied  An- 
drewi  shrugging  his  shoulders;  '^  for  we  had  sa  mony 
strangers  with  us  last  night,  that  I  doubt  gin  the  meal* 
tub  be  na  weel  nigh  empty.*^ 

"  Strangers  r  repeated  Armstrong.  "  Who  were 
iheyr 

''  Ye  ken  as  weel  as  I  do/'  returned  Andrew,  with  a 
sly  wink.  **  It  would  na  be  the  first  time  I  ha'  seen 
ye  in  their  company,  though  'twould  be  as  weel  for  ye, 
perhaps,  gin  it        ^' 

'*  Ye  will  never  see  me  again  in  sic  company,  An- 
drew,^ returned  Armstrong,  with  marked  emphasis; 
**  but  did  ye  hear  what  had  bringit  them  in  this  quar- 
ter?   I  speered  they  had  gone  to  the  south.^' 

^  I  ken  naething  about  them,  the  ne'erdoweels,^  re- 
turned Andrew;  "  but  Maggie  told  me  they  were 
swearing  Tengeance  agen  some  o'  the  crew  that  had 
gien  wrong  intelligence,  and  sent  them  right  awa  fra 
their  prey*  They  had  gotten  some  other  scheme  in 
their  heads,  when  they  went  off  last  night,  and  reet 
glad  I  was  to  see  their  backs  turned ;  for  though  they 
pay  like  princes,  I  dinna  feel  comfortable  when  they're 
a*  swearing,  and  cursing,  and  planning  their  wanchancie 
schemes  against  honest  folk." 

"  Weel,  weel,  ye  maun  e'en  do  the  best  ye  can;  and 
15.  X  X 
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I  maun  gang  and  see'  what  Vl\  get  for  my  morniiig  8 
meal." 

The  man  passed  on,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  bis 
house,  which  was  the  first  in  the  village,  and  bore  the 
appearance  of  a  substantial^  comfortable  residence. 

The  rosy-cheeked,  bare-legged  damsel  was  already 
stirring,  and  a  blaaing  fire  welcomed  the  weary  travel- 
lers. Margaret  felt  that  she  was  in  security,  and  all  her 
past  perils  were  forgotten. 

Katie  too  was  all  life  and  spirits.  All  the  fatigue  she 
had  undergone  seemed  to  have  vanished,  as  if  by  a 
sudden  charm;  and  she  exerted  herself  in  assisting  the 
awkward  handmaiden  in  preparing  the  morning  repast, 
with  as  much  readiness  and  activity  as  if  she  had  been 
at  home. 

In  a  short  time  the  mistress  of  the  house  made  her 
appearance,  having  been  warned  by  Pattie^  the  bare- 
legged damsel,  that  there  were  guests  who  required 
her  attendance. 

At  the  sight  of  Armstrong  and  his  companions,  how- 
ever, the  ready  smile  of  welcome  with  which  she  had 
prepared  herself  to  greet  them,  was  at  once  exchanged 
for  a  look  of  surprise  and  dismay,  and  in  no  very  gentle 
accent  she  exclaimed:— 

"  What  the  deirs  wark  is  this?  It  was  but  last  night 
that  I  heard  ye  were  na  like  to  get  o^er  the  satr  gash 
ye  lighted  on  the  last  time  ye  were  in  this  part  o^  the 
country;  and  noo  I  see  ye  here,  rinning  about  wP  a 
parcel  o'  light  heeled  wenches:  but  ye*ll  na  take  up 
your  quarters  here.  FlI  ha'  na  sic  doings  in  my  puir 
house." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Maggie,"  returned  Armstrong. 
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"  Ye*ll  be  weel  paid  for  a^  vre  ha'  had;  and  we  are  na 
gaoging  to  take  up  our  quarterst  as  ye  call  it,  longer 
than  will  be  necessary  to  enable  this  lady,  looking  at 
Margaret,  to  resume  her  journey.  She  is  little  used  to 
sic  rough  travelling  and  rough  acconuMMlations  as 
these. 

The  sight  of  the  piece  of  gold  which  Willie  drew 
from  his  pocket,  and  with  a  careless  air  tossed  up  two 
or  three  times,  before  he  returned  it  to  its  depository 
again,  seemed  to  have  a  much  greater  effect  on  Maggie 
Chan  his  observatioqs. 

**  Ye  ken  wed,  Willie  Armstrong,  that  I  would  fiun 
do  any  thing  to  accommodate  ye;  but  ye^ll  bear  in  mind 
that  ye  ha*  never  paid  me  the  sax  and  aught-pence, 
that  ye  rin  in  debt  when  ye  brought  that  flaunting 


**  ril  pay  ye  a'  I  owe  ye,"  interrupted  Willie,  colour- 
ing up  to  the  eyes,  and  glancing  with  a  look  of  confu- 
sion towards  Katie,  at  this  betrayal  of  his  infidelity, 
**  rU  pay  ye  it  noo,  if  ye  want  it,  before  we  ha'  our  break- 
fast; but  I  think  it  na  sa  civil  o*  ye  to  be  dunting  folk 
about  their  debts,  when  they  are  sair  hungry  and  weary 
iri'  travelling." 

^  And  whence  come  ye,  thent  Sure  these  gentle 
lassies  ha^  na  been  journeying  in  these  dismal  roads  the 
lang  night,"  returned  Maggie,  as  she  bustled  about  to  put 
the  dean  napkin  over  the  table,  and  to  reach  down  the 
platters  from  the  shelf.  ''  Rin  and  see  gin  there  be  ony 
^ggs  in  the  neist,  Patty,"  she  continued ;  "  though  I 
jalouse  gin  those  wild  blades  wha  slept  i^  the  stable, 
would  leare  ony  neuk  untouched.'^ 

Patty  left  the  kitchen  on  her  errand,  and  the  old 
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woman,  assuming  a  more  confidential  tone,  again  en- 
quired how  far  they  had  come,  and  whither  they  were 
going. 

"  That's  na  sa  easy  to  answer,''  replied  Willie,  look- 
ing slyly  towards  the  princess;  *' seeing  that  I  am  only  a 
servant,  and  bound  to  attend  my  mistress." 

"  Yere  mistress,"  returned  Maggie,  with  a  laugh. 
"  rd  like  unco  to  see  the  leddy  would  take  sic  a  bold 
freebooter  as  ye  for  a  serving  man.'' 

**  That  lady,  then,"  said  Willie,  looking  towards  the 
princess,  "  has  condescended  to  accept  me  as  her  ser- 
vant; and  rude  and  unskilled  as  I  may  be,  I  will  venture 
to  promise  none  will  prove  more  faithful,  or  more  willing 
to  adventure  life  and  limb." 

Maggie  turned  her  keen  grey  eye  full  upon  the  prin- 
cess, who  had  just,  with  Katie's  help,  disencumbered  her- 
self of  the  heavy  plaid  that  had  concealed  her  person, 
and  now  stood  forth  in  all  her  native  loveliness  and  dig- 
nity, as  she  sweetly  smiled  her  assent  to  Willie's  de- 
claration. 

*'  Mercy  on  me!  You'll  pardon  my  bold  speech, 
your  highness,"  exclaimed  Maggie,  dropping  the  cake 
she  was  toasting;  "  but  I  little  thought  that  we,  or  the 
likes  o'  we,  would  ever  ha*  been  honoured  with  sic  a 
guest  as  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas." 

"  You  know  me,  then,  my  good  dame!"  returned 
Margaret,  surprised  in  her  turn ;  "  yet  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  having  ever  seen  you." 

^' Ah!  na,  leddy.  Time  has  dealt  worse  wi'  me  than 
wi'  you,  sin  I  was  used  to  see  ye  come  to  my  bedside, 
when  I  lay  sick  o'  the  fever,  at  the  castle  o'  the  Lenno]?, 
and  ye  give  me  the  drink  wi*  your  ain  lily  hands,  when 
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none  would  renture  to  come  near  me.  But  the  Lord 
be  wr  us  alL  How  cau  it  be,  that  I  see  ye  here  and 
alane,  or  at  least  in  company  sic  as  I  should  never  think 
would  dare  to  come  iu  the  sight  of  a  princess  o'  Scot- 
land? Sure  the  world  musti  as  my  gude  man  says, 
be  turned  clean  over  a'tegither*  And  ha*  ye  in- 
deed na  serving  people  but  these  folk?  And  are  ye 
trusting  yoursel*  to  wander  in  the  dark  night  with  sic 


»^ 


Margaret  foresaw  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  the 
interrogations  and  exclamations  of  Maggie,  whom  she 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  inferior  domestics  of  the 
castle;  and  she  therefore  endeavoured  at  once  to 
silence  her,  by  observing:— 

*'  There  are  circumstances,  Maggie,  connected  with  my 
present  appearance  and  situation  which  I  am  bound  to 
conceal,  but  you  may  rest  assured  I  feel  myself  perfectly 
safe  with  my  present  companions;  and  while  I  am  under 
your  cosie,  hospitable  roof/'  she  added,  smiling  to  con- 
ceal the  melancholy  reflections  that  crowded  on  her 
memory,  "  you  cannot  doubt  that  I  am  quite  satisfied 
and  comfortable.'^ 

**  But  when  ye  gang  hence,  leddy,  without         '^ 

**  You  and  I  must  have  some  little  talk  on  that  busi- 
ness, Maggie,'^  interrupted  Armstrong.  "  Her  high- 
ness now  only  wants  rest  and  the  breakfast,  which  ye 
seem  to  ha*  forgotten,  but  which  1  feel  I  have  not."*^ 

The  hint  was  sufficient  to  set  Maggie  into  a  most 
effectual  bustle.  The  table  was  soon  loaded  with  every 
delicacy  that  her  own  means  could  supply,  or  those  of 
her  neighbours;  to  whom  not  only  Patty,  but  her  own 
two  rosy-cheeked  urchins,  (who  bad  now  crept  from 
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their  beds,  to  stare  at  the  lady,)  were  quidLly  di»* 
patched,  with  orders  to  bring  butter,  cream,  and  what- 
ever eke  money  could  buy:  yet  Margaret  was  somewhat 
annoyed  by  her  hostess's  pertinacious  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  gratitude,  pity  and  regret,  which  continued 
to  mingle  with  her  earnest  entreaties  to  partake  of  sueh 
fare  as  she  could  set  before  her. 

A  separate  table  was  spread  for  Katie  and  Arm- 
strong, in  spite  of  the  princesses  remonstrances,  who 
would  fain  have  banished  all  such  distinctions  as  unne- 
>cessary. 

Scarcely  was  the  breakfast  commenced,  when  the 
gude  man,  as  Maggie  called  hiiti,  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  the  wife  flew  out  to  apprise  him  of  the  quality  of  hia 
guest. 

Andrew  approached,  bowing  down  to  the  grotand, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  aUe  to  acoommo- 
date  sic  a  lady  in  his  poor  house. 

Margaret,  with  her  usual  sweetness,  returned  her 
thanks;  and  Willie,  having  satisfied  his  hunger,  beckon- 
ed the  gude  man  to  the  door,  to  confer  with  him  upon 
the  means  of  expediting  their  journey. 

Margaret  gladly  accepted  Maggie^s  offer  to  rest  for  a 
few  hours  on  her  bed,  and  Katie  willingly  agreed  that 
she  could  take  her  sleep  in  the  great  chair  by  the 
fire-side.  Maggie  conducted  her  guest  to  her  neat 
little  room,  with  many  apologies  for  its  untidy  appear- 
ance. 

**  But  we  ha^  had  sic  a  unco  power  of  guests  here 
last  night,'^  she  continued,  "  that  I  was  na  able  to  keep 
my  eyes  open  for  a  minute,  after  they  gaed  their  gate." 

'*  They  were  a  troublesome  sort  of  guests  too,"  ob- 
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served  the  princesSi  wb«  was  anxious  to  hear  something 
BBore  about  Armstrong's  confederates. 

*'  Ah,  they  are  a  sad  set  o^  ne'erdoweelsT  returned 
Maggie,  shaking  her  head  with  a  look  of  mystery,  "  and 
Fm  reet  ghd  ye  did  na  come  when  they  were  here;  for 
I  much  fear  that  it  would  na  be  ony  thing  I  could  say 
or  do  would  ha'  kept  them  fra  being  what  they  shouldn^t 
be  to  sic  a  one  as  yere  highness.  And  there^s  Willie 
Armstrong  too:  I  hope        ^ 


paused,  as  if  fearful  of  exciting  those  feelings 
of  suspicion  in  the  princesses  mind,  which  it  was  evident 
she  could  not  dismiss  from  her  own. 

*'  I  am  perfectly  secure  of  Armstrong's  fidelity,^  re- 
turned the  princess;  **  and  I  know  too  the  connexion  he 
baa  bad  with  ihe  lawless  people,  whom  I  hope  he  has 
now  quitted  for  e?er." 

**  I  hope  so  too,*'  returned  Maggie,  thoughtfully; 
^  but  it  b  hard  trusting.  He  is  a  gude*hearted  callant 
too,  and  I  would  na  like  to  think  that  he  would  betray 
ye.  Ainly  I'm  thinking  that  it  was  strange  the  haill 
gmig  should  be  just  on  this  spot  the  last  night;  and  I 
ken  wed  they  were  on  the  look  out  for  some  ane  that 
they  expected  would  be  a  gude  booty  to  them.'* 

**  That  could  not  be  me,  then,"  returned  the  princess ; 
**  for  except  the  sum  which  is  now  in  Armstrong's  pos- 
session, and  idiicb  will  not,  I  dare  say,  more  than  de- 
firay  our  trardling  expenses,  I  hare  not  any  thing  with 
me  worth  their  having.*' 

Maggie  lifted  her  hands  and  eyes  in  astonishment. 
^Without  money  or  friends!"  she  exclaimed:  ''the 
noblest  lady  in  Scotland,  and  ane  that  ■  But  whar 

is  the  countess,  dear  Lady  Margaret?    Puir  lady!  Sair 
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maun  be  her  heart  gin*she  kena  and  the  noble  youtig 
laird  too!  Andrew  tauld  me  an  unco  strange  tale  that 
he  heard  when  he  gaed  to  the  town  to  sell  our  twa 
heifers.  But  that  was  a  sair  affliction;  for  the  gude 
man  is  but  a  simple  chiel  to  ha'  ony  dealings  with  the 
wicked  world,  and  he  let  himsel'  be  o*er  persuaded  to 
take  mair  than  his  puir  weak  brains  would  bear;  and 
the  upshot  wasy  that  on  his  wakening  niest  morning,  he 
found  himsef  sleeping  on  the  flesh-shambles,  and  his 
siller  all  clean  gone.  Ah !  it  was  weary  news  for  me, 
wha  had  tended  the  heifers  night  and  day  for  ten 
long  weeks,  to  make  them  fit  for  the  market;  for  it  was 
a  sickly  time  wi*  the  cattle,  and  we  were  like  to  lose  the 
twa  puir  beasts,  ainly  that  I  tended  and  physicked  them 
my  ain  sel*;  and  then  to  lose  all  at  once,  it  had  weU 
nigh  But  as  I  was  saying,  Andrew  tauld  me  a 

long  tale  about  the  Earl  o*  Lennox,  our  young  laird, 
being  come  back  to  Scotland,  and  like  to  be  our  king; 
and  I  ken  weel  what  was  the  answer  I  made  him, 
though  I  gave  little  heed  to  his  tale,  because  my  heart 
was  fu^  about  the  loss  we  had  happened  on.  But  I 
ken  weel  that  I  said — ^'Weel,  weel,  gin  the  Laird  o* 
Lennox  is  king  o'  Scotland,  I  ken  we  shall  have  a 
bonny  queen,  and  ane  that  will  do  mair  gude  for  her 
puir  people  than  those  who  ha'  borne  that  grand  title 
afore  her.  And  what  for  should  she  not  be  a  queen,' 
I  said,  ^seeing  she  is  the  nearest  o'  kin  to  him  who 
was  our  rightful  sovereign,  and,  to  be  sure,  has  mair 
claim  to  rule  over  Scotland  than  those  that  are  now 
above  her?'" 

The  name  of  Lennox  had  sufficiently  roused  Mar- 
garet, to  prevent  her  at  once  giving  way  to  the  sleep 
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which  weighed  heavy  on  her  eyelids;  but  Maggie's 
long  dissertation  on  her  own  losses,  and  her  own  wise 
sayings,  proved  a  sufficient  soporific;  and  the  latter  dis- 
covering, at  length,  that  her  wearied  auditor  was  inca* 
pable  either  of  listening  or  replying,  softly  retired,  with 
a  murmured  prayer  that  her  own  slumbers  might  be  as 
peaceful  and  innocent  as  those  of  the  being  whom  she 
had  ever  considered,  as  she  observed  to  Andrew,  too 
gude  lo  be  ony  thing  below  an  angel. 

The  day  was  far  advanced  before  Maggie  would  con- 
sent, in  compliance  with  Armstrong's  impatience,  to 
awake  the  princess. 

Even  the  fear  that  the  mee  boiled  chicken  and  kale, 
which  bad  been  cooked  expressly  for  her  highness,  (as 
Maggie  emphatically  styled  her,  whenever  she  spoke  of 
the  princess,)  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  shorten  the 
slumbers  of  her  guest. 

^  Puir,  dear  leddy,^  she  observed,  as  she  returned 
fipon  one  of  her  silent  visits  to  her  bedside;  "she  is 
sairly  changed  sin  the  time  when  I  used  to  see  her, 
wi*  steps  as  Kght  as  the  fleeing  o'*  a  birdie,  and  a  voice 
as  sweet  as  their  song — syne  dancing  wi*  the  little  girls 
in  the  great  ha*— syne  rinning  doon  the  garden  alley,  to 
meet  the  lamb,  that  would  come  frisking  to  be  fed  with 
her  ain  band— and  syne  pacing  by  the  side  o^  the  countess. 
And  aye,  she  too  was  a  stately  lady;  and  though  she 
was  aye  gude  and  kind,  yet  my  heart  never  warmed  to 
her  as  it  did  to  the  Lady  Margaret.  Woe  befa^  those, 
say  I,  who  could  have  the  heart  to  harm  heri  And  yet 
there  maun  be  sic  in  the  world,  or  she  would  na  be  here, 
lying  on  that  puir  bed.  Oh !  Willie  Armstrong,  gin  ye 
15.  Y  Y 
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ever  hope  for  grace  or  favour,  be  leal  and  true*hearted 
to  her." 

*'  Ye  need  na  fear,  Maggie,*^  replied  Armstrong.  **  I 
ha'  too  much  reason,  on  my  ain  account,  setting  aside 
that  I  am  na  sa  hard*bearted  as  not  to  feel  for  one  sa 
young  and  lovely,  and  high  born,  in  sic  distress.*^ 

''  And  wha  is  that  young  lassie  ?**  said  Maggie,  glanc- 
ing at  Katie;  who,  having  partaken  of  the  plentiful  meal 
which  the  hostess  had  provided  for  her  own  family  and 
less  exalted  guests,  had  again  resigned  herself  to  the 
comfort  of  a  slumber  in  her  large  wicker  chair.  *'  She 
looks  na  as  though  she  had  been  used  to  wait  on 
sic  as  her  highness.  I  hope  ye  are  na  daring  to  bring 
ane  o'  yere  ain  flaunting  gill-flirts,  that  would  disgrace 
ony  honest  woman,  much  mair  sic  as  her  highness." 

''  I  would  thank  ye,  gude  woman,  to  keep  yere 
gill-flirts  for  sic  as  yere  been  used  to,  and  not  bestow 
them  on  one  who  is  as  honest  and  as  little  deserving  of 
sic  nadaes  as  yeresel*,'*  exclaimed  Katie,  starting  up  from 
her  chair,  her  bright  eyes  flashing  with  anger.  *'  It  may 
be  true,^  she  continued,  **  that  Willie  Armstrong  has 
brought  his  gill-flirts  here;  and  mair*s  the  shame  for 
him,  and  for  you  to  give  them  house-room." 

The  entrance  of  Margaret,  who  had  been  roused 
from  her  sleep  by  the  shrill  accents  of  Katie's  voice, 
arrested  the  violence  of  the  passion  with  which  Katie 
had  entered  on  her  own  vindication. 

The  respect  due  to  the  princess  prevented  Maggie^s 
rejoinder,  and  the  war  of  words  ceased;  though  the 
looks  that  were  from  time  to  time  interchanged,  proved 
that  the  parties  still  felt  not  very  amicably  disposed  to- 
wards each  other. 
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Margaret^s  anxiety  to  continue  her  journey^  boweveri 
prevented  her  entering  on  any  other  subject.  She 
learned  with  much  satisfaction  that  their  host,  Andrew, 
had  procured  horses,  and  that  he  proposed  to  accom- 
pany them,  to  bring  the  animals  back,  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  port  from  which  they  proposed  to  embark 
for  England,  from  which  she  found  they  were  now  only 
two  days'  journey  dbtant. 

Taking,  therefore,  a  kind  leave  of  Maggie,  whose 
voice  followed  them  as  far  as  she  could  make  them 
hear,  with  a  thousand  blessings  and  prayers  for  their 
safety,  the  travellers  resumed  their  route  with  recruited 
strength  and  spirits. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  whisper, 
And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  ears.— B  vron. 

Thb  coronation  of  the  infant  Mary,  which  took  place  at 
Stirling,  seemed  for  a  while  to  banish  from  the  minds  of 
all,  those  aspiring  notions  which  had  threatened  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Scotland ;  and  the  only  contest  that 
now  displayed  itself,  was  as  to  who  should  most  excel  in 
devising  schemes  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  But  the 
flame  was  only  smothered,  not  extinct:  it  waited  but  for 
some  opportunity  to  revive  it  in  all  its  violence. 
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The  ambition  of  the  Earl  of  Lennoz,  indeed,  teemed 
in  a  fair  way  of  reaching  its  object.  The  avowed  fa^* 
▼ourite  of  the  queen  dowager,  he  was  flattered  and 
caressed  by  all  who  wished  either  to  pay  their  court  to 
her,  or  through  his  means  to  obtain  the  favours  it  was 
in  her  power  to  bestow. 

Yet,  amid  all  the  dissipation  and  luxury  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  Lennox  was  not  happy.  Even  at 
the  moment  when  receiving  the  most  unequivocal  proofii 
of  the  queen's  preference  of  himself  over  those  who 
contended  with  him  for  her  favour,  the  remembrance  of 
Margaret,  her  unobtrusive  loveliness,  her  gentle,  femi- 
nine graces,  would  steal  across  his  mind,  and  force  a 
comparison  with  the  bold  and  glaring  style  of  beauty 
which  distinguished  her  to  whom  his  vows  were  now 
paid;  and  with  a  feeling  of  almost  disgust  towards  her, 
and  contempt  of  himself,  he  would  retire  to  muse  in 
solitude  over  the  wreck  he  had  himself  made  of  his 
happiness. 

It  was  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  that  he  one  evening 
retreated  from  the  circle  of  laughing  dames,  whom  he 
had  just  been  amusing  by  the  most  brilliant  raillery  and 
wit,  and  wandered,  without  heeding  the  remarks  that 
were  made  upon  his  sudden  change  of  humour,  to  the 
furthest  extremity  of  the  well-lighted  and  spacious 
apartments. 

The  moon  was  shining  with  unclouded  radiance,  and 
the  softness  of  the  breeze,  which  saluted  him  as  he  ap- 
proached a  window,  which  opened  on  a  terrace  bordered 
with  shrubs  and  fragrant  flowers,  tempted  him  to  wan- 
der forth  to  enjoy  it  more  fully.  With  slow  and  pensive 
steps  he  bent  his  course  towards  a  bower,  which  was 
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raised  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  which  commanded 
an  extensive  prospect  over  the  surrounding  country. 
It  recalled  to  him  a  view  which  he  had  gazed  on  with 
enthusiastic  pleasure  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood;  and 
sighs  deep  and  heartfelt  burst  from  his  bosom,  as  he 
recalled  the  noble  and  ardent  feelings  which  had  then 
thrilled  hn  heart,  and  prompted  all  his  resolutions  for 
bis  future  life.  Now  were  all  those  feelings  chilled*-- 
those  resolutions  all  frittered  away;  and  he  became,  in- 
stead of  the  exalted  character  he  had  painted  for  him* 
self,  a  mere  worthless,  fluttering  being,  his  days  devoted 
to  luxury,  his  nights  to  useless  regrets  and  repentance. 

For  some  time  he  had  remained  lost  in  these  melan- 
choly reveries,  when  he  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  ap« 
proaehing  footsteps;  and  looking  through  the  leafy 
screen  that  surrounded  him,  he  observed  two  persons 
approaching  the  bower,  who  he  conjectured  were  some 
of  hia  gay  companions  in  search  of  him. 

Feeling  no  disposition  to  reply  to  the  raillery  which 
be  was  aware  his  solitary  mood  would  subject  him  to, 
should  they  discover  his  retreat,  he  withdrew  further 
into  the  deep  recess  of  the  bower,  which  the  moon- 
beams could  not  penetrate ;  and  thowing  himself  along 
the  turfy  bank,  which  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  a 
seat,  resolved  to  remain,  if  possible,  undiscovered;  or 
should  they  persist  in  their  search,  and  discover  liins  to 
feign  that  he  had  been  overcome  by  heat  and  weariness, 
and  had  fallen  asleep.  To  his  surprise,  however,  they 
came  no  further  than  the  entrance  before  thev  seated 
themselves,  and  began  to  converse  in  accents  so  low, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  Lennox  discovered  that 
the  speakers  were  both  females* 
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Without  any  anxiety  to  know  who  they  were,  and  de» 
sirous  only  of  aYoiding  being  called  upon  for  any  dis- 
play of  gallantry^  which  he  was  conscious  would  be  ex- 
pected of  him»  should  they  discover  his  vicinity  to  them, 
he  remained  in  the  same  listless  posture,  heartily  wish- 
ing that  their  tete-ii-tete  would  end,  that  he  might  be 
relieved  of  their  presence,  and  be  able  to  return  with- 
out his  absence  giving  rise  to  any  conjecture  or  remark, 
when  the  name  of  Margaret  Douglas,  pronounced  in  a 
louder  tone  than  they  had  yet  spoken,  reached  his  ear, 
and  occasioned  him  to  start  up  with  a  feeling  of  uncon- 
querable curiosity  and  surprise. 

"  It  is  a  strange  tale,^  observed  the  other;  "  but  that 
Beauvais  is  in  the  whole  secret,  I  doubt  not  It 
was  but  yesterday  I  beheld  him  in  secret  conference 
with '' 

The  breeze  that  rustled  through  the  leaves  wafted 
away  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence,  and  disappointed 
the  piunful  anxiety  with  which  Lennox  listened  to 
catch  the  name  which  was  thus  connected  with  the 
Lord  Beauvais,  and  which  might  at  once  have  given 
him  a  clue  to  discover  the  circumstance  to  which  they 
had  thus  alluded.  The  next  sentence  again  rivetted 
his  attention. 

^^  Should  the  queen^s  suspicions  be  roused,"  ob- 
served the  same  speaker,  "  the  whole  mystery  will  at 
once  be  unravelled;  for  well  I  know  she  will  hesitate  at 
no  means  or  scruples  to  satisfy  her  doubts.  I  know 
well  that  at  the  present  moment  her  jealousy  points  only 
at  Margaret,  of  whose  place  of  concealment  she  believes 
him  far  better  informed  than  he  appears,  or  I  believe 
him  to  be.     Let  her    think  that  it  is  to  his  absent 
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diTinity  his  sighs  are  given :  I  shall  not  be  the  first  to 
inform  lier  that  she  has  a  rival  much  nearer  than  Mar- 
garet, though  I  devoutly  believe  that  my  suspicions  are 
well  grounded.^ 

*'But  do  you  really  think  that  the  queen  regards 
Lennox  with  the  eyes  of  affection?^  rejoined  the  other 
speaker.  "  To  me  it  appears,  that  however  her  vanity 
may  be  gratified,  and  her  purposes  forwarded  by  encou* 
raging  his  vows,  her  heart  b  uninterested,  and  she  would 
not  hesitate——" 

Lennox  had  listened  so  long  as  the  conversation  re- 
garded Margaret,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of  his 
making  some  discovery  respecting  her  mysterious  fate, 
without  feeling  any  scruple  or  remorse ;  but  now  that 
the  conversation  had  taken  a  wholly  different  hue,  his 
recollection  of  the  meanness  of  thus  becoming  possessed 
of  a  secretf  however  important  to  himself,  at  once 
banished  every  other  consideration.  The  flexible  wil- 
lows which  bad  been  artificially  entwined  together,  to 
form  the  bower  which  concealed  him,  offered  but  a 
slight  barrier  to  his  wish  of  escapmg  at  once  a  disco- 
very of  his  situation,  and  a  further  intrusion  upon  the 
confidential  communications  of  his  fair  neighbours, 
whom  he  had  by  this  time  discovered  to  be  two  of  the 
most  favoured  attendants  of  the  queen;  and  with  a  sin- 
gle efibrt  he  broke  through  the  leafy  enclosure,  and  was 
quickly  hidden  from  sight  amid  the  shrubbery  into 
which  he  darted. 

A  loud  scream  from  the  startled  females  met  his  ear, 
as  he  hastened  to  regain,  by  another  path,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  queen;  whose  looks  reproved  his  absence, 
though  she  uttered  no  enquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  it. 
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Lennox,  however,  had  been  too  nwcb  agiuted  to  re« 
cover  the  tone  of  hb  spirits.  His  efforts  to  appear  gay 
and  at  ease  were  forced  and  unnaturali  and  his  attempt 
to  reply  to  Lord  Beauvais  with  his  usual  freedom,  when 
the  latler,  in  the  confidential  tone  of  a  friend,  enqnired 
what  bad  happened  to  discompose  bim,  betrayed  that 
no  slight  cause  bad  shaken  him  from  his  usual  aqua* 
lumity. 

"  Lord  Lennox  looks  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost,^  ob* 
served  a  sprightly  female,  who  overheard  Beawais* 
enquiries.  ^  No  mere  earthly  visitation  could  thus 
disturb  the  serenity  of  his  brow,  and  blanch  the  crimson 
of  his  cheek.  Which  of  the  fair  dames,  whom  report 
says  your  infidelities  have  reduced  to  depair,  has  (grossed 
your  path  to  night,  my  lord?"  she  added. 

^'  It  were  indeed  enough  to  blanch  my  cheek,**  re^ 
pliikl  Lennox,  trying  to  conceal  his  iieelings,  by  assum- 
ing a  gay  tone,  "  if  my  conscience  conld  reproach  me 
with  such  a  crime;  but  were  I  even  vain  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  I  was  ever  so  honoured  as  to  be  the  object 
of  an  ardent  passion  in  the  bosom  of  a  fiur  lady,  I 
have  had  too  much  experience  of  the  nature  of  those 
fedings,  to  be  afraid  they  would  prodoce  so  fatal  an 
end." 

**  Have  yoa  tlien  so  light  an  opinion  of  love?*'  ob« 
served  Beauvais,  looking  earnestly  at  him;  '*yon  whom 
I  have  heard  so  eloquent  on  the  influence  of  that  all- 
pervading  passion!  There  must  be  some  powerfol 
cause,  I  think,  to  prompt  so  great  an  alteration  in  your 
sentiments.'* 

*'  The  world  is  every  day  teaching  me  new  lessons," 
returned  Lennox.    ''  I  am  learning  to  doubt  the  reafity 
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of  all  proressionsy  but  more  especially  those  of  love  or 
friendship/' 

The  marked  emphasis  with  which  he  uttered  this 
sentence  appeared  to  startle  Beauvais. 

**  There  is  something  in  this,  my  lord,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  understand,**  he  observed,  drawing  the  earl 
aside. 

*'  Have  you  cause,**  he  condnued,  looking  with  scni* 
tinising  earnestness  in  his  face—"  have  you  cause  to 
doubt  the  friendship  which  I  have  ever  professed  to* 
wards  you?*^ 

Ask  your  own  heart,**  replied  Lennox,  returning 
piercing  look.     Does  it  tell  you  that  I  have  cause?** 
My  own  heart  is  perfectly  at  ease,*'  replied  Beau- 
vais, with  vivacity ;  '*  but  if  you  imagine  otherwise,  why 
not  act  with  sincerity,  and  at  once  avow  your  motives.** 

**  I  will  act  with  sincerity,'*  replied  Lennox,  "  and  at 
once  demand— Know  you  aught  of  Margaret  Douglas, 
at  this  moment,  that  you  conceal  from  me?  Have  you 
not  this  very  day  received  some  information  of  her 

which *' 

^On  that  honour,  which  I  have  never  forfeited,  I 
have  not,"  returned  Beauvais;  ''but  we  are  observed, 
and  I  would  not  that  the  subject  of  our  conference  were 
known.  To-morrow  I  will  answer  more  at  length  any 
questions  you  may  think  fit  to  ask.** 

**  Till  to«morrow,  then,"  returned  Lennox,  "  fare- 
well** 

The  earl  retired  to  his  apartment,  but  it  was  impos- 

nble  for  him  to  rest;  neither  could  he  compose  bis 

mind  to  listen  to  Ferdinand*s  music.    In  the  perusal, 

therefore,  of  a  legend,  which  he  found  the  latter  intent 
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upon  in  his  apartment,  he  tried  to  lose  the  remembrance 
of  the  feelings  that  agitated  him. 

The  morning  came,  but  it  brought  no  explanation  of 
the  subject  which  had  occupied  Lennox's  thoughts. 
The  Lord  Beauvais  in  vain  atteaipted  to  extract  from 
the  earl  from  whence  he  had  received  the  information 
which  had  excited  the  distrust  that  it  was  evident  he 
felt  towards  him;  and  which  was  further  aroused  by  his 
discovery,  that  the  queen  had  recently  received  advices 
from  England,  and  that  the  report  that  the  Princess 
Margaret  was  in  England  appeared  to  be  wholly  un- 
founded, as  not  the  slightest  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived of  her  at  the  English  court. 

"  Merciful  Heaven!^'  exclaimed  the  earl,  "  where  can 
she  be  hidden,  or  whither  can  they  have  conveyed  her!" 

His  eye  rested  on  the  countenance  of  the  page  as  he 
uttered  this  sentence,  and  he  almost  started  at  the 
malignant  smile  of  triumph  which  played  on  hb  dark 
features. 

"  Come  hither,  boy  !^  be  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  forgetting  at  the  moment  his  suspicions  respect- 
ing  the  sex  of  the  mysterious  being  whom  he  addressed, 
and  alive*only  to  the  feeling  that  he  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  disappearance  of  his  beloved  Mar- 
garet *'  Come  hither,'^  he  repeated,  '*  and  instantly  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  that  look.  Tell  me  what  is  it  you 
know  of " 

He  paused,  unable  from  agitation  to  utter  the  name 
of  the  princess. 

"  I  have  so  often  repeated,  my  lord,  all  that  I  know/' 
returned  the  page,  with  calmness,  **  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  troubling  your  lordship  to  listen,  as  I  believe  I 
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cannot  add  one  single  particular  to  those  I  have  de- 
tailed." 

*'  And  you  persist,  then,  that  you  do  not  know  wlit- 
tber  the  princess  has  been  conveyed,  or  where  she  is 
now  concealed?" 

"  On  my  hopes  of  salvation,  I  do  not  know  either  the 
one  or  the  other/'  returned  the  page,  clasping  his  hands 
with  energy. 

**  Explain  then,  if  it  pleases  you  so  to  do,  the  purport 
of  that  meaning  look  which  your  countenance  bore  at 
the  moment  I  spoke." 

The  page  cast  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  stood  for 
some  moments  silent. 

"  Why  do  you  not  reply  to  my  question  V  demanded 
the  earl,  his  tone  relaxing  somewhat  of  its  sternness,  as 
certain  recollections  darted  into  his  mind,  at  the  embar« 
rassmeot  his  attendant's  look  and  attitude  betrayed. 

"  But  that  I  fear  to  displease  you,  my  lord,  I  would 
acknowledge  that  it  was  my  own  reflections  on  your 
speech  that  occasioned  me  to  smile.^^ , 

''And  why  so?*  said  the  earl,  in  a  still  more  gentle 
tone.  '*  Speak  candidly,  Ferdinand ;  I^  shall  not,  you 
may  be  assured,  feel  angry,  whatever  your  thoughts 
might  have  been.*" 

"  I  was  then,  my  lord,  only  thinking  how  little  the 
Lady  Margaret  deserved  the  interest  you  expressed  for 
her;  and  (pardon  the  impertinence)  I  could  not  help 
feeling  somewhat  surprised,  that  your  lordship  could  be 
so  poor  in  spirit  as  still  to  retain  an  affection  for  one 
who,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  not  only  voluntarily  re- 
nounced you,  but  made  a  jest  of  the  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment you  would  feci.    How  could  I,  my.lonl, 
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but  feel  surprised  at  the  perversity  of  human  nature, 
which  seems  ever  to  incline  mankind  to  despise  the  good 
that  is  in  their  possession,  and  pine  after  that  which  is 
unattainable?" 

Lennox  replied  not,  but  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  com- 
tenance  of  the  page  with  a  smile  of  such  peculiar  mean- 
ing, that  the  latter  turned  his  head  away  with  symptoms 
of  the  deepest  confusion. 

'*  If  you  were  to  ask  me,  Ferdinand,  in  your  turn,  what 
subject  now  occupies  my  thoughts,  I  should  perhaps  sur« 
prise  you  more  than  you  have  done  me.'* 

**  I  should  be  sorry  were  I  to  presume  so  far  upon 
your  lordship's  indulgence,^'  returned  the  page,  with 
gravity:  ^*ali  I  dare  venture  to  say  is,  that  I  trust 
my  lord  will  judge  of  me  with  kindness;  and  believe 
that,  though  my  zeal  for  his  honour  and  interest  may 
sometimes  betray  me  into  error,  I  can  never  either  think 
or  do  aught  that  is  injurious  to  him.^ 

Lennox  remained  lost  in  thought  for  some  minutes* 

**  You  may  go,  Ferdinand,*'  he  at  length  observed* 
*'  I  have  nothing  further,  at  present,  to  say  to  you.'" 

Ferdinand  seemed  eager  to  accept  this  permission  to 
retire;  and  without  again  raising  his  eyes,  as  if  fearful 
of  encountering  the  looks  of  the  earl,  he  quitted  the 
chamber,  leaving  Gordon,  who  had  been  a  silent  witness 
of  this  conversation,  still  at  his  post. 

^*  What  is  your  opinion,  Gordon?*'  said  the  earl,  when 
the  door  had  closed  upon  the  page.  *'  Think  you  that 
the  asseverations  you  have  heard  are  to  be  believed?*' 

^*  That  Ferdinand  has  deeply  your  happiness  at  heart, 
at  least  in  the  viewVhich  he  takes  of  it,"  returned  Gordon, 
'*  I  believe ;  but  whether  he  is  equally  sincere  respecting 
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Ch^  princessy  is^  I  thiok,  doubtful.  It  is  true  be  may  not 
be  acquainted  with  the  place  of  her  concealment,  and  so 
far  he  swears  truly;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  he  is 
equally  innocent  or  ignorant  as  to  the  means  which  were 
employed  to  remove  her,  or  the  motives  for  so  doing. 
Bat  it  is  useless  to  form  conjectures,  since  it  b  now  in 
all  probability  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.'* 

**  Yet,  were  I  convinced,^  said  the  earl,  starting  from 
his  seat,  with  vehemence;  "  were  I  certain  that  trea- 
cherous means  have  been  resorted  to— -could  I  know 
that  she  is  living,  and  that  her  heart  remains  unchanged 
towards  me,  I  would  even  now  ■       " 

He  paused,  as  the  recollection  of  the  bonds  which 
now  enthralled  him  suddenly  rushed  upon  his  me- 
mory. 

I  "  Could  my  mother,  think  you,^*  he  suddenly  demand- 
ed of  Gordon ;  *'  could  it  be  possible  that  she  would 
descend  to  stratagem?  Ah,  nol  her  noble  nature  would 
revolt  from  such  artifice.  Besides,  she  had  my  word, 
my  pledge  solemnly  given.  She  saw  how  rigidly  I  ad- 
hered to  it,  even  with  the  certainty  that  I  was  risking 
the  loss  of  Margaret*s  affection  by  my  studied  cold- 


"  I  am  as  certain  that  the  countess  is  wholly  innocent 
of  any  participation  in  the  plot,  as  that  I  am  myself  ig- 
norant of  it*  Neither  did  she,  I  am  sure,  suspect  that 
Ferdinand  had  any  interest  in  furthering  her  wish  of 
separating  my  lord  and  the  princess.  Had  she  indeed 
suspected  that ^ 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  re-entrance  of  the 

*'  I  come,  my  lord,*^  he  exclaimed,  ^*  to  announce  to 
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youy  that  the  countess  of  Lennox  will  speedily  be  here. 
A  messenger  has  arrived  already  to  announce  her  ap- 
proach." 

Lennox  started,  and  a  crimson  blush  betrayed  his 
emotion  and  surprise. 

'*  My  mother!'*  he  exclaimed :  **  what  can  have  occa- 
sioned her  hasty  journey,  or  what  important  event  can 
have  induced  her  so  suddenly  to  lay  aside  her  fixed  de- 
termination never  to  quit  her  seclusion,  until  she  should 

come  to  witness But  does  she  come  publicly,  Fer« 

dinand?  or  is  it  to  me  alone  that  the  messenger  is  to 
announce  her  intended  visit?" 

"  I  understood  that  no  concealment  is  intended,  my 
lord,"  replied  the  page.  "  Indeed,  I  am  certain  of  it; 
for  it  was  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Beauvais  that  the 
news  was  communicated  to  me.^ 

"  Lord  Beauvais  T'  replied  the  earl.  "  How  came  tlie 
Lord  Beauvais  to  be  present  where  you  were!*^ 

*'  His  lordship  was  enquiring  of  me  if  you,  my  lord, 
were  at  lebure  to  receive  him  when  the  messenger  en- 
tered the  antichamber.'" 

The  carl  made  no  comment;  but  proceeded  to  give 
directions  respecting  the  reception  of  his  mother,  and 
his  attendants  both  retired. 

**  Now  then  comes  the  crisis  of  my  fate,'*  exclaimed 
the  earl.  "  With  my  mother  I  can  no  longer  delay  or 
equivocate:  her  piercing  eye  will  instantly  discover  the 
unsteadiness  of  my  resolves — the  reluctance  which  pal- 
sies all  my  Actions,  and  counteracts  all  that  she  suggests 
to  forward  her  schemes.  Her  schemes,  I  may  say;  for 
they  are  not  mine*— they  never  would  have  been— 'but 
for  her;  and  should  they  fail,  it  will  be  she  who  will 
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suflfer;  for  to  me  tbeir  failure  or  success  is  alike  indif- 
ferent— ^I  shall  be  alike  wretched." 

In  a  few  hours  the  arrival  of  the  countess  was  an- 
nounced to  her  anxiously-expectant  son^  and  the  earl 
hastened  instantly  to  greet  her  coining. 

The  countess's  reception  of  him  was  evidently  con- 
strained; though  the  tear  of  affection,  which  fell  on 
his  forehead,  evinced  the  excess  of  her  maternal  fond- 
ness. 

*'  This  pleasure^  my  dear  madam/'  he  observed,  after 
the  first  enquiries  respecting  her  healthi  and  the  long 
and  fatiguing  journey  she  had  sustained,  were  an- 
swered-—** this  pleasure  is  so  unexpected  that "^ 

**  Is  it  a  pleasure,  Malcolm?*^  she  interrupted,  gazing 
earnestly  in  his  face.  ''  Say,  is  it  not  rather  as  unwel- 
come as  unexpected,  that  you  behold  me  here?" 

**  Strangely  indeed,  my  dear  mother,  must  your  son 
be  altered,^'  returned  the  earl,  "  when  the  presence  of 
the  parent  whom  he  honours  and  respects  with  even 
more  than  filial  duty,  can  be  unwelcome  to  him.  But 
from  what  action  of  my  life,  or  rather,  should  I  say, 
from  what  strange  misconception  of  my  actions,  could 
such  a  thought  arise  in  your  bosom  ?*^ 

**  I  hope  I  do  you  wrong,  my  son;  or  at  least,  that  I 
hat^  wronged  you,  in  believmg  that  you  wished  not  my 
presence  here,"  replied  the  countess.  *^  Dissimulation  I 
have  ever  believed  you  a  stranger  to;  and  if  your  coun- 
tenance does  speak  truly,  in  thb  case,  the  sentiments  of 
your  heart,  I  cannot  think  that  I  am  an  unwelcome 
visitor.^ 

The  earl  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  hand  which  she  ex- 
tended to  him;  and  the  countess,  apparently  satisfied 
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witli  this  silent  affirmation  of  his  sincerityf  motioned 
him  to  be  seated  by  her  side. 

Some  moments  elapsed  before  either  of  them  spoke. 
The  earl  was  occupied  in  observing  and  secretly  lament- 
ing  the  ravages  that  anxiety  and  passions,  of  which  he 
too  well  knew  the  force  and  extent,  had  made  in  her 
still  beautiful  form  and  face.  She  was  much  thinner 
than  when  he  had  last  beheld  her;  and  lines,  which  had 
then  been  only  slightly  traced  on  her  fair  and  polished 
brow,  seemed  now  deeply  indented ;  while  the  quivering 
of  her  pale  lip,  and  the  heaving  of  her  bosom,  betrayed 
that  some  painful  feeling,  even  at  this  moment,  occupied 
her  mind,  and  that  she  was  meditating  in  what  manner 
to  communicate  her  feelings  to  her  son.  The  earl  felt 
too  anxious  to  prolong  for  a  moment  the  expected  com* 
munication. 

''And  now  may  I  ask,  dear  madam,'^  he  observed, 
**  what  powerful  motive  has  induced  you  to  venture  from 
your  seclusion?  The  time  is  not  yet  arrived  which  you 
yourself  assigned-—" 

"  Will  it  ever  arrive,  Malcolm?"  she  exclaimed,  with 
quickness.  '*  Am  I  to  believe  that  you  still  wish  that  the 
period  you  allude  to  should  arrive?  Or  am  I  not  rather 
to  think  that  the  tedious  procrastinations-— 4he  never- 
ending  delays— the  hopes  raised  only  to  be  disappointed, 
and  the  schemes  suggested  only  to  be  crossed,  which 
have  so  long  rendered  my  nights  sleepless,  and  my  days 
without  enjoyment,  have  not  all  orginated  m  your  own 
aversion  to  fulfil  the  end  proposed  to  you,  and  your 
consequent  irresolution  to  act  so  as  to  produce  the  in- 
tended effect?** 

Lennox  felt  but  too  conscious  that  he,  in  part,  de- 
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served  this  accusation  immediately  to  reply.  Nor  did 
the  lady  seem  in  any  hurry  to  hear  his  vindication;  for 
she  proceeded  without  pausing. 

**  To  what  is  this  conduct  to  be  attributed?  Can  I 
believe  that  you  are  insensible  to  the  advantages  that 
await  you?  Or  is  the  tale  true,  that  has  reached  my 
ears,  that  you  are  wholly  absorbed  by  a  blind  passion 
for  a  worthless,  voluptuous  woman,  and  sacrifice  to  her 
those  moments  which  should  be  otherwise  employed? 
You  binsh,  Malcolm.  Alas!  I  fear  that  my  informant 
9poke  but  too  truly." 

*'I  blush,  madam,  it  h  true,"  replied  the  earl;  *^  but 
it  is  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  blush  for  my  miother. 
How  indeed  can  I  do  otherwise,  when  I  see  her  thus 
discomposed  and  agitated  by  the  malicious  tales  of  some 
eavesdropper-— some  malignant  wretch  too  contemptible 
for  her  notice,  and  beneath  even  my  resentment?  I  did 
bhish,  but  it  was  not  the  blush  of  guilt.  I  know  not 
even  to  what,  or  to  whom  you  allude.^ 

*'  Have  you  not  a  female  here  whose  disgrace  to  her 
sex  appears  in  the  character  of  a  page?  and  is  it  not  to 
her  influence  that—" 

**  I  have  no  such  companion,  madam,*^  interrupted 
Lennox.  **  I  have  no  page  but  Ferdinand,  the  youth 
whom  yoar  ladyship  so  especially  distinguished  by  your 
favour;  and  if  he  is  other  than  he  appears,  I  know  it 
not.  But  I^U  not  enter  upon  a  defence  of  so  ridicu* 
loos  a  charge.  It  is  scarcely  probable;  and  I  should 
think  would  have  been  a  sufficient  confutation,  had  you 
coolly  coondered  the  subject,  that  I  should  be  so  lost  to 
my  own  interest  as  to  hazard  the  loss  of  the  royal  favour, 
by  such  an  insult  as  the  introduction  of  such  a  charac- 
16.  3  A 
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ter  as  you  speak  of.  But  is  this  all  the  importaat  errand 
that  has  brought  my  noble  mother  here?  Can  it  be 
possible  that  she  has  hurried  hither  in  such  haste,  merely 
to  search  into  the  truth  of  a  gossipping  story,  which 
carries  with  it  its  own  refutation ;  or  at  least  should  do 
so,  with  the  Countess  of  Lennox?^' 

The  countess  looked  abashed  at  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  uttered. 

'*  It  was  not  that  alone  which  brought  me  hither," 
she  replied,  looking  down.  ^  I  am  unhappy,  very  un- 
happy in  my  mind  respecting  one  whom  I  still  regard 
with  the  affection  of  a  mother.** 

'^ Margaret r  exclaimed  the  earl.  ''Tell  me,  dear 
mother,  what  of  her!     Have  you  heard        ^' 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Malcolm,"  she  replied.  "  It  is  now 
three  weeks  since  that  I  was  informed  that  a  stranger 
craved  admittance  to  me,  declaring  that  he  had  some- 
what of  importance  to  communicate  to  me.  I  doubted 
not  that  it  was  a  messenger  from  you,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately conducted  to  my  presence.  He  was  a  youth 
apparently  of  prepossessing  appearance  and  gentle  man- 
ners, and  I  readily  acceded  to  his  request,  that  I  would 
listen  in  private  to  that  which  he  had  to  relate;  but 
what  was  my  surprise,  when,  on  the  women  quitting  the 
apartment,  the  supposed  youth  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  avowed  that  he  was  an  unhappy  female,  who 
had  adopted  this  disguise  in  order  to  readi  the  castle  in 
safety.  Her  manners  were  so  wild  and  incoherent,  that 
I  was  at  first  alarmed,  under  the  idea  that  she  was  a 
maniac.  Nor  could  I  comprehend,  frogi  the  strange, 
rambling  tale  she  at  first  told,  how  she  knew  any  thing 
of  me,  or  what  was  her  purpose  in  seeking  me.     At 
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lengthy  however,  she  became  more  collected  and  rea- 
sonable; and  I  then  learned  that  she  had  been  brought 
to  England  by  a  lady  in  the  service  of  the  queen — that 
she  had  been  seduced  and  betrayed  by  some  noble, 
who  had  deserted  her.  By  some  singular  chance,  which 
I  could  not  comprehend,  she  had  met  with  Edith,  our 
dear  Margaret's  attendant,  and  had  been  the  means,  as 
ahe  alleged,  of  rescuing  her  from  some  base  plan  that 
had  been  laid  for  her  destruction;  but  the  part  of  her 
story  that  most  interested  me  was,  that  she  had  learned 
from  Edith  that  she  and  her  mistress  had  been  trepanned 
from  the  castle  by  some  false  pretext,  had  been  seized, 
and  forcibly  conveyed  many  miles,  until  Edith  had  at 
length  found  an  opportunity  to  escape,  leaving  her  royal 
mistress  in  the  hands  of  the  ravishers." 

Lennox  started  up  with  a  vehement  exclamation;  but 
the  countess  prevailed  on  him  to  Usten  patiently  to  the 
end  of  her  narrative. 

"  I  questioned  her  closely,'^  she  continued,  *'  as  to 
whether  Edith  did  not  know  the  persons  of  those  who 
bad  committed  this  outrage;  but  her  answers  were  so 
equivocal  that  I  could  scarcely  give  credit  to  any  of  the 
circumstances  she  had  related.  At  first  she  said  that 
a  French  lord  was  the  principal  in  the  affair,  but  that 
she  did  not  know  bis  name.  And  then,  when  I  casually 
mentioned  that  of  Lord  Beauvais,  lier  countenance 
changed,  and  ^he  became  so  dreadfully  agitated,  that  I 
feared  she  would  faint,  and  was  about  to  call  for  as- 
sistance; but  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  in  a  low 
voice  exclaimed:  *  Do  not  breathe  his  name  to  any  one. 
I  hare  sworn  never  to  betray  that  it  was  him  who- 
But  do  not  think  that  it  was  he  who  betrayed  the  Prin- 
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cess  Margaret.  I  will  swear  it  was  not-^e  was  far 
from  there.  Oh  nol  it  was  of  myself  I  spoke.  It 
was  I  who  But  why  do  you  ask  me  these  ques- 

tions? to  betray  me?  What  has  Beauvais  to  do  with 
you?'  she  wildly  exclaimed.  I  tried,"  continued  the 
countess,  ''  to  soothe  her,  and  lead  her  into  a  more  con- 
nected detail;  but  it  was  long  before  I  could  bring  her 
to  speak  of  any  thing  but  her  own  wrongs  and  suflfer- 
ings,  which  it  was  easy  to  see  had  their  origin  with  the 
man  of  whom  she  expressed  so  much  reluctance  to 
speak,  Beauvais.  I  learned,  however,  that  Edith  was 
safe  in  a  convent,  though  where  or  how  she  had  gained 
admission  there,  I  could  not  ascertain,  except  that  it 
had  been  through  the  interposition  of  my  informant; 
and  that  her  object  in  getting  her  placed  there,  was  to 
prevent  her  again  falling  in  the  way  of  one  whose  inten- 
tions towards  her  she  knew  to  be  evil.  That  that  per- 
son was  the  Lord  Beauvais  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  though,  when  I  frankly  told  her  so,  she  vehe- 
mently denied  it" 

'^^  I  will  force  the  secret  from  his  guilty  bosom!"  ex«- 
claimed  Lennox,  with  violence.  "  I  will  constrain  him 
to  confess  the  part  he  has  taken  in  this  transaction;  and 
if  I  find  that  he  has  played  me  false,  by  Heaven  hb  life 
shall  atone  for  it !  Yet  this  tale  seems  to  involve  strange 
contradictions.  It  seems  improbable  that  even  the  most 
abandoned  profligate  should  at  once  harbour  designs 
against  the  princess  and  her  attendant.  And  then,  again, 
she  first  represents  that  Edith  had  escaped  by  strata* 
gem  from  those  who  had  betrayed  her  and  her  lady; 
and  yet  speaks  of  the  latter  as  only  rescued  by  her,  tlie 
stranger's  interference,  from  the  design  of  her  enemy.*' 
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**  I  have  told  you  before,^  returned  the  countess, 
"  that  so  wild  and  incredible  was  the  tale  she  repeated, 
that  I  was  frequently  in  doubt  whether  the  whole  was 
not  either  feigned,  or  the  fancy  of  a  diseased  mind.*^ 

"  Where  is  she  ?*'  demanded  the  earl.  "  Perhaps  I 
might  be  able  to  draw  from  her  some  further  light  on 
this  mystery.'^ 

The  countess  looked  oflended. 

*^  Do  you  then  doubt,  Malcolm,  that  I  essayed  not  by 
every  means  to  gain  all  the  information  that  she  was 
able  to  give?  I  have  already  twice  repeated  that  her 
intellects  appeared  deranged,  and  her  conduct  since  has 
proved  it/' 

''  I  will  confront  her  with  Beauvais,"  exclaimed  the 
earl,  without  noticing  his  mother^s  last  expression.  *'  If 
he  is  innocent  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  prove  it  by  his  con- 
duct to'her ;  and  if  guilty,  let  him  beware.  I  will  not '*' 

"  It  is  useless  to  vent  your  feelings  in  threats,*'  inter- 
rupted the  countess;  *' especially  as  you  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  practising  the  experiment  you  propose, 
seeing  that  the  female  of  whom  I  have  spoken  has  es- 
caped U8.^ 

'*  Escaped!  What  madness T  exclaimed  Lennox. 
**  How  could  you  suffer  such  a  thing?" 

"  Hear  me,  Malcolm,  without  impatience,'^  interrupted 
the  countess.  "  The  tale  she  had  told  me  of  her  utter 
destitution^  and  the  prombe  she  exacted  that  I  would 
afford  her  a  home  under  my  protection,  had  completely 
prevented  my  harbouring  a  suspicion  that  she  intended 
to  quit  the  castle;  but  the  state  of  deep  despondency 
into  which  she  sank,  after  the  first  violent  excitement 
bad  subsided,  occasioned  in  my  mind  considerable  fears 
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for  Iier  safety.  She  had  more  than  once  during  her 
narrative  thrown  out  dark  hints  of  some  deperate  pur- 
pose; the  accomplishment  of  which  would  terminate  all 
her  sorrows,  and  which  she  only  delayed  until  she  had 
fulfilled  her  promise  to  Edith  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
treachery  that  had  been  practised  towards  my  be* 
loved  Margaret.  The  expression  of  her  dark  eye,  and 
the  frenzied  glance  upwards,  with  which  she  accom- 
panied her  allusion,  could  scarcely  leave  a  doubt  on  my 
mind  that  it  was  the  dreadful  deed  of  self-destruction 
she  meditated;  and  under  this  impression  I  gave  strict 
charge  to  keep  a  constant  watch  over  all  her  actions, 
and  not  to  allow  her  to  quit  their  sight  for  a  moment. 
At  the  same  time  I  enjoined  them  to  treat  her  with  all 
due  respect  and  courtesy,  and  refuse  her  no  indulgence 
that  she  demanded. 

**  Two  days  passed  over,  and  she  became  more  mild, 
composed,  and  tractable;  though  on  one  point  she  re- 
mained firm  and  inflexible,  namely,  that  which  I  never 
ceased  to  urge  for  her  own  sake— to  resume  the  attire 
of  her  sex.  She  could  assign  no  reason  for  her  refusal, 
and  yet  she  persevered.^^ 

**  That  fact  should  have  been  sufficient  to  warn  you 
that  she  was  insincere  in  pretending  to  accept  your 
offered  protection,"  said  the  earl. 

*'  It  might  have  done  so,  had  I  not  attributed  it  to  the 
insanity  which  governed  most  of  her  actions,  though  on 
common  subjects  she  appeared  rational  enough. 

''  To  return  to  my  narrative.  On  the  third  day  of 
her  residence  in  the  castle  she  professed  herself  weary 
of  her  confinement  to  the  apartment  of  Elinor  and  Jane, 
my  two  women,  unto  whom  alone  the  secret  of  her  sex 
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had  been  imparted,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  indulge 
her  with  a  ramble  by  moonlight  in  the  gardens. 

**  With  all  that  cunning  which  characterises  the  dis-* 
order  of  which  she  was  the  victim,  she  affected  to  be 
fearful  of  their  quitting  her,  even  for  a  moment,  and 
even  kept  old  of  their  arms;  until,  at  length,  she  feigned 
weariness,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  sit  down  in  the  ar« 
bour,  which  they  were  very  ready  to  comply  with. 

"  You  undoubtedly  recollect  that  that  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  arbour  is  situated,  ascends  till  it  is  on 
a  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall ;  but  that  on  the  other  side 
there  is  a  fearful,  though  sloping  descent.  After  sitting- 
for  some  time  on  the  bench  in  the  arbour,  she  arose, 
and  sauntered  leisurely  towards  the  hill ;  on  the  top  of 
which  she  stood  conversing,  with  an  appearance  of  the 
greatest  calmness  and  indifference,  on  the  subject  of 
the  view  which  the  spot  commanded;  and  at  intervals 
bursting  into  a  wild  warble,  which  the  two  women  de- 
dared  was  so  sweet  and  plaintive,  that  it  enchained  their 
senses,  and  rendered  them  for  a  moment  forgetful  of  the 
charge  that  had  been  given  them.  But  from  this  they 
were  soon  aroused ;  for  with  a  loud  burst  of  laughter, 
she  suddenly  sprang  from  the  height  on  which  she 
stood,  and  disappeared  from  their  sight. 

*^  I  can  easily  credit  their  assertion,  that  many  minutes 
bad  elapsed  before  they  dared  approach  the  spot,  ex- 
pecting to  see  her  mangled  and  lifeless  at  the  bottom  of 
the  precipice,  or  dreading  to  hear  her  dying  groans. 
When,  however,  they  gained  sufficient  courage  to  ven* 
tare,  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  The  bright  moonbeams 
rendered  every  shrub  and  stone  beneath  distinctly  visi- 
ble, but  no  human  form  was  there;  and  believing  it  inn 
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possible  that  any  being  could  have  readied  the  fearful 
bottom  in  safety,  they  returned  to  their  apartment, 
under  the  awful  conviction  that  their  late  companion 
had  been  assisted  by  the  powers  of  darkness  in  her  de- 
scent* 

''  It  was  not  until  I  arose  in  the  morning  that  they 
could  gain  courage  to  acquaint  me  with  their  midnight 
adventure ;  and  it  was  then  in  vain  that  I  attempted,  by 
every  research  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  trace  what  had 
become  of  my'mysterious  visitor.  But  {  was  convinced 
that  she  had  escaped  in  safety;  for  on  examination  of 
the  place,  it  was  evident  that  she  had  contrived  to  aKght 
on  a  ledge  of  rock,  which  projected  some  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  had  then  slid  gradually  down  the  remainder 
of  the  descent.  For  many  days  I  caused  the  strictest 
search  to  be  made  for  her,  conceiving  that  she  would  be 
constrained  to  make  some  stay  in  the  vicinity,  as  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  she  would  be  able  to  travel  far 
after  such  an  exploit;  but  it  was  in  vain.  No  traces  of 
her  could  be  discovered,  except  that  she  had  called  at  a 
cottage  five  miles  from  the  castle,  and  had  purchased 
some  bread  and  milk  with  a  piece  of  money  of  consider- 
able value,  though  she  had  cautiously  concealed  from 
me  that  she  had  any,  and  had  even  insinuated  that  she 
was  entirely  destitute;  a  proof  that  she  had  all  along 
contemplated  the  step  she  took,  though  what  purpose 
she  could  have ^ 

**  It  is,  at  least,  a  convincing  proof  that  she  could  not 
be  an  impostor,**  interrupted  the  earl ;  ''  since  it  appears 
plainly  that  no  profit  accrued,  nor  was  attempted  to  be 
made.  But  have  you  no  clue  to  discover  whither  she 
went,  or  who  she  was?"" 
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**  I  know  nought  of  heri^  replied  the  countess,  "  Ex- 
cept that  she  is  not  a  native  of  this  country,  as  her 
broken  language  sufficiently  declared;  though,  when  I 
spoke  to  her  in  French,  she  would  not  reply  in  that  lan- 
guage, but  flew  off  into  the  wildest  lamentations.*' 

The  earls  perplexity  increased.  He  could  form  no 
conjectures  as  to  who  the  stranger  could  be,  nor  what 
course  he  should  pursue  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  his  suspicions. 

He  was  still  meditating  on  the  measures  he  should 
take  for  this  purpose,  when  the  countess  interrupted 
him  by  some  enquiry  respecting  the  queen. 

**  Would  I  had  never  beheld  her  P  he  exclaimed. 
''  Would  I  had  never  consented  to  sacrifice  my  peace 
and  happiness  for  the  visionary  dreams  of  ambition! 
Would  that  I  had  been  born  a  simple  rustic!  I  had 
then  been  free  from  these  tormenting  cares-— been  free 
from  the  misery  of  feeling  that  I  have  sacrificed  her 
whom  I  would  have  died  to  preserve  from  every  evil.** 

The  countess  wisely  suffered  this  first  burst  of  emotion 
to  subside,  ere  she  ventured  to  utter  a  word ;  and  when  she 
did  speak,  it  was  in  words  so  soothing,  so  unlike  the  tone  of 
indignant  remonstrance  which  he  had  expected  to  hear; 
and  the  tears  she  shed  seemed  so  bitter  and  regretful, 
that  the  earl  found  it  necessary  to  assume  a  composure 
he  did  not  feel,  that  he  might  console  and  support  her. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  anxious  mother  contrived  to 
lead  him  to  that  which,  although  her  uneasiness  and  sor- 
row for  the  probable  peril  of  the  princess  Margaret  was 
ttnafiected  and  sincere,  was  still  nearer  to  her  heart— 
the  probable  success  of  the  schemes  that  had  been 
Ibmed  for  his  aggrandizement. 

16.  3  b 
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Lennox  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  consider  himself  secure  of  the  queen^s  favour; 
yet  he  could  not  explain  why  he  still  remained  no  nearer 
the  termination  of  his  views  than  he  had  appeared  many 
months  before. 

-  Whose  fault  can  that  be?  was  the  question  the  coun- 
tess's eyes  asked,  though  her  lips  were  dosed.  Lennox 
sighed,  cast  a  look  to  the  ground,  and  remained  si- 
lent. 

**  I  have  need  of  Test,  my  son,^*  observed  the  coun- 
tess. **  You  will  announce  to  the  queen  my  presence 
here,  and  learn  when  it  will  be  her  grace's  pleasure  to 
pay  my  duty  to  her.^ 

The  strong  emphasis  with  which  she  pronounced  the 
word  duty,  brought  a  thousand  rushing  thoughts  to 
Lennox's  bosom;  but  he  bowed  in  silence,  and  quitted 
the  apartment  to  leave  her  to  repose. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


And  in  that  moninful,  mouldering  lyre^ 

An  emblem  of  my  imte  I  view. 
For  efer  quenched  my  youthful  fire.— N.  P.  Chobxxt. 

**  Tub  Lord  of  Lennox  is  earlier  than  he  is  wont  in  his 
attendance,^  observed  the  queen,  as  he  entered  her 
apartment ;    '*  may  we  ask   what  unusual  occurrence 
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has  induced  him  so  soon  to  forego  the  extraordinary 
pleasure  he  finds  in  solitude!'^ 

"  I  came,**  said  the  earl,  **  to  announce  to  your  grace 
that  my  mother,  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  has  arrived, 
and  craves  leave  to  wait  upon  your  majesty.'^ 

*'  The  countess  cannot  doubt,  I  hope,  that  we  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  her,'^  returned  the  queen,  blushing, 
and  turning  away.  She  resumed  her  conversation  with 
one  of  her  ladies,  without  asking  a  single  question,  as 
Lennox  expected  she  would,  as  to  the  cause  of  Lady 
Lennoxes  unexpected  arrival. 

**  She  is  displeased,*^  thought  Lennox ;  "  and  for  what, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

Every  eye  was  turned  on  Lennox  with  a  look  of 
enquiry.  He  read  in  every  countenance  either  disdain, 
afiected  pity,  or  undissembled  exultation  at  his  supposed 
mortification. 

Lennox,  however,  bore  their  looks  without  the  slight- 
est embarrassment  or  change  of  countenance.  He  had 
been  but  too  well  versed  in  the  caprices  of  court  favour, 
though  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  himself  been 
the  victim,  to  feel  surprised ;  and  was  at  this  moment 
too  indifferent  to  the  advantages  which  had  so  lately 
appeared  within  his  reach,  to  grieve  for  their  loss. 

The  queen  still  avoided  even  casting  a  glance  to« 
wards  the  spot  where  he  stood ;  but  he  could  perceive, 
that  though  she  effected  to  converse  with  even  more 
than  her  usual  animation,  she  was  restless,  agitated, 
and  uninterested  in  the  subject  of  which  she  was  speak- 
ing; and  with  which,  though  a  few  sentences  occasion- 
ally  reached  his  ear,  he  was  unacquainted;  yet  sig- 
nificant looks  from  Mademoiselle  de  Menai,  who  was 
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Standing  behind  the  queen,  seemed  intended  to  inform 
him  that  he  was  concerned  in  it. 

At  length  the  queen  quitted  the  apartment,  taking 
with  her  only  one  of  her  ladies,  and,  encouraged  by  De 
Menai*s  smiles,  the  earl  advanced  to  her. 

**  So  the  lady»mother  is  come,**  she  observed.  **  It 
was  rather  mal-A-propos:  was  it  not,  my  lord?*' 

"  Why  so?"  demanded  Lennox,  with  surprise.  "  Why 
should  you  suppose  that  a  visit  from  an  affectionate 
mother,  whom  I  have  only  seen  for  a  few  days  during 
five  years,  could  be  mal-^propos?** 

"  You  know  best  why,"  replied  the  lady,  smiling; 
**  and  yet  your  assumed  surprise  would  fain  persuade  me 
that  you  are  quite  innocent.^' 

"  I  am  ignorant,  at  least,  of  your  meaning,*'  replied 
the  earl,  coldly.  "  If  it  is  not  a  secret,  I  would  consi- 
der it  an  obligation  if  you  would  enlighten  me  on  the 
subject." 

"  You  know  not  the  reason,  either,  of  the  cool  looks 
you  have  received  to-day?"  she  observed,  with  a  sly 
look. 

**  No,  on  ray  honour,"  replied  the  earl. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  she  returned,  looking  more  grave, 
"  that  you  do  not  know  that  the  disguise  of  a  certain 
person  is  more  than  suspected ;  and  that-  Yes,  you 

must  know,  that  your  refusal  this  morning  to  allow  her  or 
him,  or  whatever  you  call  the  nondescript " 

"  Forgive  me.  You  lire  speaking  riddles,^  interrupt- 
ed  the  earl.  *'  Will  you  tell  me  plainly  of  whom  or 
what  you  speak?" 

*'  Well  then,  plainly — ^if  yon  really  wish  me  to  speak 
plainly-'-was  not  your  refusal  of  the  page  Ferdinand's 
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attendance  on  her  grace  this  morning,  prompted  by  the 
conviction  that  suspicions  were  entertuned  which  that 
intenriew  might  confirm,  or  at  least        ^ 

''  My  refusal!  when?— where?  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter!"  exclaimed  the  earl,  hastily  interrupting  her. 
"  Where  is  the  page?  I  will  seek  him  this  moment,  and 
at  once  confront  those  who  have  dared  to  assert--^—** 

He  quitted  the  apartment  in  search  of  Ferdinand, 
whom  he  then  recollected  he  had  not  seen  since  he  had 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  countess. 

''  Where  b  Ferdinand  V*  he  demanded  of  Gordon, 
whom  he  found  in  attendance. 

**  He  has  not  yet  returned  from  the  place  to  which 
your  lordship  sent  him." 

"  I  sent  him  not,^'  exclaimed  the  earl,  with  sur- 
prise. "  But  I  see  now,  plainly,*'  he  continued,  after  a 
mementos  pause,  "  he  has  withdrawn  to  prevent  a  disco- 
very; and  I  shall  now  bear  the  imputation  of  secreting 
bin  or  her  (for  it  appears  that  is  the  proper  denomina- 
tion of  this  mysterious  personage)  for  my  own  purposes. 
Tell  me,  Gordon,^*  he  continued,  looking  earnestly  in 
his  faithful  attendant's  face,  as  if  he  would  read  his 
heart,  *'  tell  me  truly,  know  you  aught  of  the  real  his- 
tory  of  this  romantic  damsel,  or  where  she  has  now  hid- 
den herself?  How  did  she  go?  and  when?  I  would 
give  more  than  a  reasonable  reward  to  any  one  who 
could  bring  me  to  the  speech  of  her  for  a  short  time. 
It  should  go  hard  but  I  would  wring  a  confession  from 
her  of  who  she  is,  and  what  have  been  her  motives  for 
assuming  the  character  which  she  has  supported  so  well 
that  I  have  at  times  doubted  whether  it  could  be  possi- 
ble that  it  was  only  assumed,  and  have  been  inclined  to 
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laugh  at  my  own  folly  in  suspecting  so.  But  you  have 
not  replied  to  my  questionsj  Gordon.  Why  do  you 
smUe?'* 

"  I  was  not  willing  to  interrupt  your  lordship,^  replied 
Gordon;  ''and  I  could  not  help  smiling  to  think  that 
the  lady  has  so  successfully  baffled  those  suspicions  you 
speak  of.  As  to  how  she  went,  I  can  only  say,  that  soon 
after  you  repaired  to  the  apartments  of  my  lady,  the 
countess,  Ferdinand  came  to  me^  apparently  in  great 
haste,  and  requested  that  I  would  order  the  horse  he 
usually  rode  to  be  instantly  prepared,  as  he  was  going 
on  a  secret  commission  for  you.  I  did  not  ask  him  whi- 
ther, or  indeed  any  questions,  as  I  concluded  that  it  was 
some  business  connected  with  my  lady's  arrival ;  but  went 
instantly  to  forward  his  departure,  while  he  entered  your 
apartment,  to  seek,  as  I  supposed,  somewhat  necessary  to 
his  mission.  Before  the  horse  was  ready  he  was  at  the 
door  of  the  stables,  his  plaid  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and 
a  small  bundle  in  his  hand.  He  waited  not  to  utter  a 
sentence;  but  leaping  on  the  horse  with  that  skill  and 
agility  which  has  often  led  me  as  well  as  yourself  to 
doubt  whether — :— " 

''  Well,  well,  proceed,"  interrupted  Lennox,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  my~  lord,*^  returned 
Gordon,  "  except  that  he  gallopped  off  as  hard  as  his 
horse  could  lay  foot  to  ground." 

"  You  know  not  whither  ?^  said  Lennox. 

"  That  was  all  that  passed,  ray  lord,  on  my  good 
word,"  replied  the  squire.  "  I  did  not  ask  whither  or 
wherefore,  because  I  thought  it  became  not  me  to  seek 
intomy  lord's  secrets.^' 
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Lennox  re-entered  his  apartment  He  gazed  round 
the  room  as  if  expecting  to  find  there  some  elucidation 
of  the  mystery;  but  all  remained  as  he  bad  left  it,  ex- 
cept that  the  lute,  which  usually  lay  upon  a  stand  in  the 
recess  of  the  window,  was  placed  on  the  table,  as  if  to 
remind  him  of  its  possessor.  Lennox  sighed  as  he  look- 
ed at  it.  Habit,  and  the  consciousness  that  she  was  at- 
tached to  him,  had  rendered  the  presence  of  the  pre- 
tended page  necessary  to  his  comfort. 

**  The  pestilent  jade!*'  he  exclaimed,  half  smiling, 
half  vexed,  as  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  instru- 
ment which  had  so  often  soothed  his  turbulent  passions 
into  peace; — ^*' the  artfiil  gypsy!  that  I  should  thus  let 
her  escape  me.  And  yet  perhaps  it  is  best  that  it  should 
be  so;  for  it  would  have  been  hard  that  she  should  have 
been  exposed  to  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  her  equals,  and 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  those  high-bom  dames,  who 
would  have  given  no  credit  to  her  assertion  or  mine,  that 
I  knew  not  of  her  disguise.  Now  it  is  I  alone  who  will 
have  to  bear  with  them,  and  it'shall  go  hard,  if  they  are 
unmerciftd  toward  me,  but  I  will  retaliate,  and  that  se- 
verely. And  my  mother  too!  The  tale  has  reached 
her  ears!  But  did  she  indeed  suppose  her  son  so  weak 
as  to  be  engrossed  by  a  passion  for  a  woman  so  lost  to 
all  feimnine  delicacy  and  self-respect,  as  to  submit  to 
such  a  degrading  disguise  for  the  gratification  of  a  law- 
less passion?  And  after  all,  how  know  I  that  it  was 
myself  who  was  the  object  of  that  love,  which  she  cer- 
tainly painted  too  well  not  to  feel?  Who  could  she  be? 
or  where  could  she  first        " 

A  blush  of  shame,  at  his  own  apparent  vanity,  checked 
tbe  earl's  conclusion.    But  the  question-—**  Who  could 
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she  be?*'  recurred  frequently  to  hb  miiHl,  as  he  remained 
redining  in  the  same  posture  in  which  he  had  thrown 
himself  on  the  couch,  with  his  ejes  fixed  on  the  Iute» 
until  the  entrance  of  Gordon  reminded  him  that  Lady 
Lennox  awaited  him  to  conduct  her  to  the  presence  of 
the  queen* 

"  Place  this  in  security,  Gordoni""  he  obsenred,  raising 
the  lute  from  the  table.  '*  It  is  unlikely  its  owner  will 
ever  return  to  claim  it ;  but  we  owe  it^  as  well  as  her, 
gratitude]  for  many  pleasant  hours,  and  I  would  be  loth 
it  should  receive  any  injury.^ 

As  he  lifted  it  from  the  table,  something  fell  on  the 
floor.  Gordon  hastily  raised  it,  and  was  about  to  open 
the  envelope,  but  he  recollected  himself. 

**  It  can  be  intended  only  for  you,  my  lord,^  he  ob* 
served ;  **  pardon  my  presumption.** 

Lennox  hastily  tore  it  open,  and  beheld  a  ring  of  the 
richest  workmanship,  and  studded  with  diamonds  of 
incomparable  brilliancy;  but  he  regarded  less  this  gift, 
for  such  it  evidently  was,  than  the  few  words  that  were 
written^  with  evident  trepidation,  in  the  envefepe. 

''Farewell!  for  ever  farewell!  I  go  with  the  conso^ 
lation  that  you  cannot  despise  one  whom  you  do  not 
know.    Had  you  known  me  sooner,  perhaps  But 

no:  I  feel,  too  late^  that  hope  is  not  for  me.  One  satis- 
faction I  carry  with  me.  None  will  ever  enjoy  that  hap- 
piness for  which  I  have  sacrificed  all  that  could  make 
life  endurable.  You  will  love  no  other;  for  she  who 
engrossed  that  heart  which  I  would  have  died  for, 
is " 

The  note  had  been  broken  ofi^  as  if  from  some  inter- 
ruption, just  at  the  words  which  alone  could  excite  the 
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feelings  of  the  earL  Of  the  writer,  though  he  could  no 
longer  pretend  even  a  doubt  that  loye  for  him  had  been 
the  motive  of  her  disguise,  Lennox  could  still  entertain 
only  the  same  sentiments  which  had  from  the  first  in- 
fluenced him,  whenever  he  had  for  a  moment  indulged 
the  suspicions  that  her  strange  manners  and  conduct 
bad  of  late  given  rise  to:— namely,  pity  for  her  roman- 
tic folly,  mingled  with  feelings  somewhat  approach- 
ing to  disgust,  at  the  strange,  unfeminine  assurance 
which  could  enable  her  thus  so  successfully  to  accom- 
modate herself  to  such  a  disguise,  and  such  scenes  as 
she  was  necessarily  a  witness  of. 

The  violence  too,  occasionally,  of  her  conduct,  when 
oflfended;  the  fire  which  he  had  himself  seen  flash  from 
her  eyes;  and  the  dark,  malignant  feelings  which  her  ex- 
pressive countenance  had  more  than  once  betrayed, 
when  her  feelings  had  been  unintentionally  wounded  ;— 
all  were  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  he  entertained  of 
female  excellence — ^inconsistent,  indeed,  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  love.  He  passed  quickly  over 
her  farewell — her  avowal  of  her  passion.  But  when  she 
thus  alluded  to  Margaret— to  her  who  still  held  un- 
bounded diminion  over  his  heart  and  mind;  when  she 
openly  avowed  that  she  knew  the  fate  of  her  whom  she 
had  evidently  considered  with  detestation  as  a  rival; 
and  whom  perhaps  she  had,  under  the  influence  of  that 
ipindictive  spirit  which  she  bad  given  but  too  many 
manifest  tokens  inhabited  her  breast,  perhaps  betrayed 
to  destruction— then  to  break  ofi^  and  leave  him  in  un- 
certainty, seemed  the  very  refinement  of  malice  and 
cruelty. 

One  thing,  however,  was  certain:  the  mysterious 
17.  8  c 
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page  could  not  be  of  either  humble  rank  or  fortune,  as 
Lennox  had,  he  knew  not  why,  always  conjectured. 
The  superiority  of  her  acquirements,  her  many  accom- 
plishments, would  indeed  have  all  along  told  him  a  dif- 
ferent tale,  bad  she  been  of  a  different  country;  but  he 
knew  that  in  the  convents  of  France  many  females  of 
inferior  rank  and  comparatively  small  fortunes,  were  per- 
mitted to  partake  of  the  instructions  of  those  of  a  higher 
class ;  and  the  quickness,  the  intelligence,  and  persona! 
beauty  which,  in  spite  of  her  dark  complexion  she 
could  not  be  denied  to  possess,  distinguished  her,  might 
well  have  entitled  her  to  this  privilege. 

The  possession  of  a  jewel  of  such  value,  however,  to- 
gether with  the  style  of  the  note,  proved  this  impression 
erroneous;  and  while  Lennox  was  compelled  to  admit 
the  truth  of  Gordon'^s  observatioiH— that  the  donor  of 
such  a  gift  must  have  been  one  who,  if  she  possessed 
no  other  recommendations,  must  at  least  have  a  fortune 
to  satisfy  any  lover,  his  mind  was  employed  in  recalling 
to  his  recollection  the  features  of  one  whom,  though  he 
had  known  but  transitorily,  had,  he  believed,  nay  he  had 
reason  to  be  assured,  known  hfan  too  well  for  her  own 
peace. 

He  had  tried  to  shut  his  ears  to  the  story  that  had 
been  told  him  of  that  lady's  love;  he  had  tried  to  be 
grateful,  and  to  feel  only  pity  and  compassion,  that  one 
so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  highly  gifted,  so  rich  in  all 
that  the  world  would  consider  necessary  to  ensure  her 
happiness,  should  wilfully  fling  it  all  away,  and  court 
misery,  by  bestowing  her  heart  where  she  could  meet 
with  no  return.  And  when,  disregarding  all  that  was 
told  her  of  his  faith  and  affection  being  plighted  to  one 
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of  liis  own  native  landi  long  before  he  had  beheld  her 
who  DOW  stooped  to  sue  for  his  love,  and  found  she  still 
persisted  in  her  ^Id  and  wayward  passion,  he  turned  from 
her  with  disgust  for  so  betraying  the  delicacy,  and  de- 
scending from  the  dignity  of  her  sex.  AU  this  the  lady 
whose  image  he  now  recalled  to  his  mind  had  done;  and 
who  he  compared  with  that  of  the  pretended  page,  without 
however  being  able  satisfactorily  to  establish  any  other 
Ukeness  than  that,  in  their  character  and  actions,  neither 
time  nor  art  surely  could  have  effected  such  a  change 
but  that  he  should  have  recognised  the  beautiful  Isabella 
under  any  disguise.  "And  yet,  how  many  times,  (he 
mentally  exclaimed,)  have  I  caught  a  look,  a  tone  of 
Ferdinand's,  which  has  brought  strongly  into  my  mind 
the  thought  that  I  had  seen,  had  heard  them  before r 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  meditations  by  a  message 
from  the  countess,  announcing  that  she  was  waiting  hb 
pleasure. 

The  earl's  countenance  betrayed  his  perplexity  as  he 
entered  her  apartment.  He  remembered  his  mother's 
accusation,  and  he  dreaded  that  this  occurrence  should 
confirm  what  she  had  imagined.  He  anticipated  too, 
with  no  great  pleasure,  the  reception  the  countess  would 
meet  from  the  queen;  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  be  entered  the  apartment  in  which  she  awaited 
him. 

If  any  thing  could  have  banished  these  unpleasant 
feelings,  it  would  have  been  the  filial  pride  with  which 
he  beheld  his  mother,  whose  still  beautiful  face  was 
lighted  up  with  animation,  and  her  elegant  figure  adorn- 
ed with  all  the  care  that  art  could  bestow, 

**  My  dear  mother  will  put  to  shame  some  of  our  most 
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celebrated  beauties/'  said  Lennox,  smiling  tenderly,  as 
he  led  her  from  the  room.  "  How  often  have  I  heard 
those  who  knew  her,  in  full  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
regret  that  she  should  waste  those  charms,  which  were 
ordained  to  ornament  a  court,  in  joyless  solitude.^ 

The  bright  colour  faded  from  the  cheek  of  the  coun* 
tess,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

'/Joyless,  indeed,  my  son,"  she  exclaimed,  "would 
that  solitude  have  been,  had  it  not  been  cheered  by  the 
hope  d^at  you  would  one  day  repay  me  for  all  I  have 
sacrificed  for  your  sake.  Yet  be  assured,  that  far 
greater  b  the  sacrifice  I  now  make  in  visiting  these 
scenes^-scenes  which  bring  to  my  remembrance  days  of 
happiness  never  to  return.  Yet  it  was  not  in  the  frivo- 
lous, inglorious  character  of  a  courtier  that  your  gallant 
father  wasted  his  youthful  days.  He  was  distinguish^ 
alike  for  the  wisdom  of  hb  counsib  and  his  bravery  in 
the  field.  Hb  enemies  at  once  feared  and  reverenced 
him:  hb  friends  looked  to  him  as  a  tower  of  strength. 
Never  did  he  suffer  an  injury  to  go  by  unavenged,  nor 
an  act  of  kindness  to  be  forgotten.  To  him  hb  sovereign 
turned  in  moments  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  on 
him  the  people^s  eyes  were  fixed  to  redress  th^  com- 
plaints, when  authority  pressed  too  hard  upon  them. 
All  good  men  were  his  friends;  none  but  the  base  his 
foes.  Yet  before  those  base  assassins  he  fell.  Ob, 
God,  let  me  not  think  of  it!  let  me  not  remember  that 
scene!  And  still  less— ^nd  she  grasped  hb  hand— let 
me  not  think  that  I  have  a  son  who  scorns  the  example, 
the  memory  of  his  father— who  sits  down  contented  to 
let  the  murderers  of  his  noble  parent  triumph  over  hb 
grave,  and  enjoy  honours  which  could  never  have  been 
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theirs,  had  not  his  gallant  spirit  been  shrouded  in  the 
tomb.'' 

The  earPs  countenance  betrayed  the  agitation  he  felt 
at  this  passionate  appeal. 

**  What  is  it  you  require  of  me^  madam  ?'^  he  exclaim- 
ed. *'  Am  I  not  implicitly  guided  by  you?  Have  I  not 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  your  wishes?'^ 

**  And  what  has  been  the  result?^  said  the  countess, 
quickly.  **  Are  you  now  nearer  to  that  point  on  which 
my  eyes  are  everlastingly  fixed  ?  And  why  is  it!  Be- 
cause your  heart  is  not  in  the  affair;  because  you  feel 
not  as  I  feel;  but  are  content  to  enjoy  ease  and  free- 
dom—to linger  away  the  best  days  of  your  life  as  a  mere 
flutterer,  devoting  your  time  and  thoughts  to  schemes  of 
pleasure,  and  luxury,  and  riot.^ 

**  Were  it  any  one  but  my  mother  who  asserts  this,  I 
would  say  that  it  was  false;  but  as  it  is,  I  can  only  re- 
gret that  you,  madam,  form  so  mistaken  an  opinion  of 
me*  But  I  will  not  now  enter  on  the  subject.  It  ap- 
pears that  you  have  given  little  credit  to  my  statements, 
and  are  come  with  your  own  eyes  to  judge.  Be  it  so. 
I  am  willing  to  abide  the  test" 

£very  eye  was  fixed  on  the  earl  and  his  mother,  as 
he  led  her  up  the  spacious  room,  through  the  splendid 
circle  who  were  collected  to  meet  her,  and  presented  her 
to  the  queen. 

Lennox's  heart  palpitated;  for  he  feared  that  the 
coldness  the  latter  had  displayed  towards  himself,  in 
their  late  interview,  would  be  extended  to  his  mother; 
and  he  felt  that,  however  be  might  be  inclmed  to  brook 
an  insult  in  such  a  quarter  towards  himself,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  overlook  it,  if  it  was  renewed  in 
the  person  of  his  mother. 
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To  his  infinite  surprise  and  pleasure,  however,  the 
queen  received  the  countess  with  the  most  flattering 
condescension;  expressing,  in  the  wannest  terms,  her 
pleasure  at  once  more  beholding  one  whose  absence  she 
had  never  ceased  to  regret;  adding,  that  she  trusted  the 
countess,  having  at  last  broken  the  charm  that  had  so 
long  enchained  her,  would  never  again  suffer  it  to  usurp 
dominion  over  her,  and  rob  the  world  of  its  brightest 
ornament* 

The  countesses  Ups  quivered  as  she  tried  to  reply  to 
this  compliment;  but  her  voice  was  scarcely  audible, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  turn  aside,  for  a  few  moments, 
to  conceal  her  emotion.'  The  queen  arose,  and  taking 
her  hand,  led  her  into  her  cabinet,  where  they  remained 
for  nearly  half  an  hour  in  private  conference. 

*^  This  is  a  most  fortunate  arrival  for  you,  my  Lord  of 
Lennox,^'  observed  Mademoiselle  de  Menai,  snuling. 
**  It  has  already  cleared  the  atmosphere  which  lowered 
most  portentously  over  your  head.  Henceforth,  I  sup* 
pose,  we  shall  have  nought  but  smiles  and  sunshine. 
But  have  you  made  any  discovery  since  I  saw  you  last?" 

**  Only  that  the  page  has  eloped  to  avoid  the  conse- 
cpiences  of  enquiry,''  returned  Lennox,  "  and  thus  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  me  to  satisfactorily  vindicate  my- 
self." 

Mademoiselle  de  Menai  laughed. 

*'  And  do  you  really  beHeve,^'  she  observed,  "  that 
any  one,  except  my  simple  self,  will  credit  your  asser- 
tions, that  you  have  no  concern  in  this  affair?  Alas!  I 
am  afraid  another  storm  is  gathering,  which  will  explode 
with  fury,  when  these  tidings  are  told ;  for  I  doubt  not 
that  by  this  time  the  countesses  maternal  fears  for  her 
son  are  awakened,  and  she  will  call  on  him  to  vindicate 
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his  parity  flrom  such  a  heinous  charge.  And  how  will 
it  be  possible  to  con?ifice  her  that  he  is  innocenty  when 
she  finds  the  principal  witness  has  been  conveyed  away? 
Besides,  if  you  can  convince  a  mother^  it  will  not  be  so 
easy  to  persuade  a*^ueen/'  she  added,  after  a  long 
pause,  *'  jealous  of  her  dignity,  and  feeling  it  outraged 
by  such  naughty  doings.^ 

Lennox  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  at  the 
pretended  solemnity  with  which  she  uttered  this ;  but 
he  merely  remarked  thai  he  doubted  not  being  able  to 
convince  every  one  whom  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
convince. 

^I  hope  so,^  said  Menai,  returning  his  smile;  "  but 
in  the  mean  timd  you  must  not  wonder  at  my  declining 
aO  conference  with  you.  I  shall  else  be  accused  of  being 
an  accessary  to  the  plot.*' 

The  queen  and  the  countess  re-entered  the  drawing- 
room.  The  cheeks  of  both  were  flushed,  as  if  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation  had  been  mutually  interesting. 

Lennox  read  in  his  mother's  eyes' surprise,  anger,  and 
perplexity,  while  those  of  the  queen  seemed  studiously 
to  aroid  his;  and  she  addressed  herself  to  every  one 
near  her  without  appearing  to  remember  his  presence; 
occasionally,  however,  speaking  to  the  countess  in  terms 
which,  though  they  were  evidently  intended  to  appear 
cordial  and  friendly,  conveyed  to  Lennox's  mind  a  very 
different  impression.  Music  was  resorted  to,  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  pauses  of  conversation, 

**  I  would  that  you  would  try  your  influence  with  the 
eari  of  Lennox,  madam,"  observed  the  queen,  address- 
ing the  countess.  **  It  is  probable  that  your  request 
may  have  more  weight  than  mine,  in  prevailing  on  him 
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to  lay  his  oommands  on  the  yoang  musician,  whom  he 
calls  his  page,  to  faYour  us  with  an  addidon  to  our  enter- 
tainment, which  will  be  worth  all  the  rest.'' 

'*  To  prevent  my  mother^s  request,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  convince  your  grace  that  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  your  commands,  which  it  would  ill  become  me  for 
one  moment  to  dispute,**  returned  Lennox,  '*  I  will  at 
once  inform  your  majesty,  that  the  person  who  had  the 
temerity  to  disobey  your  grace  is  no  longer  in  my  ser- 


Vice.' 


**  And  you  say,  I  suppose,  that  you  dismissed  your 
favourite  solely  on  that  account?"  returned  the  queen, 
darting  a  look  of  angry  interrogation  towards  Lennox. 

"  Not  so,  your  grace,^  returned  the  latter,  '*  though 
I  should  have  considered  such  conduct  well  merited 
severe  chastisement;  but  the  truth  is,  if  you  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  it,  that  the  page,  conscious,  I  suppose, 
of  the  extent  of  the  offence  he  had  committed,  and  fear- 
ful of  my  resentment,  had  privately  withdrawn  himself." 

*'  To  return  at  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  doubt* 
less,*'  replied  the  queen,  with  a  scornful  smile.  **  We 
are  quite  aware,  my  lord,  of  the  reasons  that  made  your 
page's  residence  here  longer  undesirable.  You  have 
acted  with  great  prudence,  and  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  success." 

**  Your  grace  is  pleased  to  speak  in  riddles,'*  said  the 
earl,  with  as  much  indifference  as  he  could  assume;  *'but 
if  you  think  that  I  am  in  any  way  concerned  in  this 
transaction,  I  can  only  say  that,  with  all  due  deference, 
you  wrong  me." 

The  energy  with  which  he  uttered  the  latter  words, 
seemed  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  queen. 
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**  I  can  scarcely  believe,^  she  observed,  "  that  the 
Elarl  of  Lennox  would  deliberately  assert  that  which  was 
untrue;  but  perhaps  he  acts  on  the  received  principle, 
that  ail  stratagems  in  love  or  war  are  allowable,  and 
has  aone  mental  reservation  which  he  conceives  exone- 
rates him.^ 

**  I  speak  plain  matter  of  fact,  Madam,'*  returned 
Lennox;  "  and  as  to  love  or  war,  I  know  not  what  either 
can  have  to  do  with  a  peevish  urchin,  who  seems  to 
have  acted  from  mere  capriciousness,  and  a  desire  to 
vex  me.** 

The  queen  shook  her  head,  as  if  she  entirely  dissented 
from  thb  observation;  and  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  who 
had  hitherto  only  anxiously  watched  the  countenance  of 
her  son,  observed:—* 

^  I  would  that  it  were  possible  to  find  this  malicious 
page;  for  I  would  stake  my  existence,  that  were  he  once 
confronted  with  my  son,  we  should  discover  that  he  is 
but  the  tool  of  some  foe  of  the  Lennox,  who  has  been 
employed  to  endeavour  at  his  disgrace,  and  the  mischief 
would  then  recoil  on  their  heads  who  framed  the  plot." 

^  I  do  not  think  it,*^  replied  Lennox,  smiling.  '*  My 
bdief  is,  that  the  whole  has  its  origin  in  much  more 
frivolous  motives.  But  enough  of  this.  The  queen,  I 
trust,  acquits  me  of  wilful  offence,  though  I  have  been, 
perhaps,  culpably  negligent.** 

**  Nay,  my  lord,  I  pretend  not  to  assume  any  right 
over  your  actions,'*  replied  the  queen;  **  though  I  may 
be  allowed  to  complain,  if  I  find  my  own  honour  com- 
promised, by  having  been  misled  into  giving  counte- 
nance to  such  characters  as  your  page  has  been  repre- 
sented.** 

17.  8d 
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**  Would  that  he  were  here  to  answer  for  hhnself  P 
returned  Lennox^  bowing;  "but  until  I  am  proved 
guilty^  I  trust  your  grace  will  at  least  suspend  your 
judgment.'^ 

"I  wish  you  may  as  easily  dear  yourself  from  all 
other  charges,  as  it  appears  you  think  yourself  sure  of 
doing  in  this  case,*  said  the  queen,  significantly. 

Lennox  felt  surprised. 

**  What  new  calumny  is  about  to  assail  me?^  thought 
Lennox,  as  he  turned  and  beheld  the  changes  that  fluc- 
tuated in  his  mother's  face,  which  plainly  betrayed  that 
she  was  acquainted  with  what  the  queen  had  hinted  at. 
But  the  latter  seemed  at  once  to  have  dismissed  all  re* 
collection  of  what  had  occurred  to  disturb  her;  and  with 
unbounded  mirth  and  revelry-p-which  in  the  opinion  of 
some  present  trespassed  too  far  on  decorum  to  be  pro- 
per, even  for  the  pmate  moments  of  relaxation  of  a 
royal  queen,  and  she  too  a  widowed  motheri—succeed* 
ed  in  chasing  away  the  gloom  and  embarrassm^t  which 
had  attended  her  frowns,  even  though  the  cause  that 
excited  them  had  not  been  unwelcome  to  many  of  those 
present. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 


Let  me  bluahi 
Acknowledgiiig  bow  poorly  I  have  senred. 
What  nothings  I  have  done,  compared  with  the  honours 
Heaped  on  the  issue  of  a  willing  mind; 
U  that  li^  mine  ability,  that  only. 

W£  left  the  princess  Margaret  parauinj^  with  renovated 
strength  and  spnritBy  her  journey  towards  the  sea-port 
from  whence  she  proposed  to  embark  for  England. 

Her  companions,  Armstrong  and  Katie,  unproved 
in  her  estimation  every  hour;  while  they,  as  they 
hoorly  witnessed  her  sweetness  of  manner,  the  fortitude 
with  which  she  bore  every  hardship,  and  the  gentleness 
and  Idndneas  with  which  she  expressed  her  thankfulness 
fiir  their  attendons,  felt  their  i^tachment  to  her  increase 
to  enthusiasm;  and  Willie  repeatedly  expressed  to  his 
companion  his  resohiUon,  that  he  would  sacrifice  hb  life 
rather  than  not  see  their  beloved  unstress  out  of  danger. 

After  a  tedious  and  tiresome  journey,  the  difficulties 
of  which  were  greatly  aggravated  by  Armstrong's  igno- 
rance of  that  part  of  the  country  through  which  they 
travdied,  they  reached  Perth  in  safety. 

It  was  market-day  when  they  entered  the  town ;  and 
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Margaret,  though  she  felt  that  she  was  more  secure 
here  than  in  the  solitary  roads  through  which  she  had 
travelled,  shrank  abashed  from  the  inquisiuve  gaxe  that 
their  singular  appearance  attracted. 

To  return  to  Lennox. — ^Urged  by  his  mother's  am- 
bitious counsels  on  the  one  hand,^  and  desparing  that 
be  should  ever  again  behold  the  otgect  of  bis  soul's 
idolatry  on  the  other,  Lennox  had  indeed  resolved  to 
push  his  fortunes  in  the  way  that  was  suggested  to  him* 
From  the  queen  herself  he  received  every  encourage^ 
ment  to  believe  that  they  depended  solely  on  himself. 
His  mother  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect^  not 
only  by  the  sovereign  herself,  but  even  by  those  from 
whom  she  had  little  reason  to  expect  any  peculiar  bo* 
nours;  for  among  those  attached  to  the  court  of  Scotland 
at  that  time,  were  many  who  had  been  bitter  foes  to  the 
house  of  Lennox;  yet  even  these  seemed  to  have  buried 
their  animosity  in  the  grave  of  the  former  possessor  of 
that  name,  and  to  consider  the  virtues  of  the  widowed 
wife,  and  the  gallant  accomplishments  of  the  son,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  conduct  of  the  father  towards  them. 
But  the  countess  was  too  acute,  too  penetrating,  to  be 
thus  deceived ;  and  even  had  she  believed  the  plausible 
seeming  of  her  ancient  enemies,  she  would  have  been 
far,  very  far  from  indulging  the  same  conciliatory  spirit 
towards  them.  In  her  bosom  the  bitter  feelings  of  re- 
venge and  hatred  still  burned  with  intense  ardour* 
though  policy  induced  her  for  awhile  to  suppress  its 
outward  appearances.  There  were  moments  indeed 
when,  as  she  would  observe  to  her  son,  she  almost  de- 
spised herself  for  descending  to  dissimulate;  but  she 
consoled  herself  with  the  belief  that  thdr  professions 
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and  courtesy  were  equally  hollow  and  insincere,  and  that, 
thereforei  she  was  only  combatting  them  with  their  own 
weapons. 

In  the  mind  of  the  earli  her  son,  very  different  feel- 
ings existed.  Too  noble  and  too  single-hearted  himself 
to  distnist  the  motives  of  others,  he  believed  not  that 
the  storm  was  gathering  around  him,  until  it  burst  over 
his  head;  and  though  he  was  sometimes  startled  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  mother's  feelings,  and  sometimes 
roused  into  resentment  himself  by  her  representations 
of  the  wrongs  his  father,  and,  consequently,  herself  and 
he  had  suffered,  from  the  machinations  of  their  ene- 
mies; yet  such  feelings  were  only  temporary,  and  were 
soon  lulled  again  to  repose  by  the  seeming  candour  and 
kindness  of  those  who  declared  themselves,  whatever 
might  once  have  been  their  feelings,  now  his  warmest 
friends. 

Satisfied  that,  should  he  attain  the  height  towards 
which  hb  mother^s  ambition  pointed,  it  would  be  in  his 
power  effectually  to  protect  those  against  whom  her  re- 
sentment pointed,  he  suffered  her  to  enjoy  her  vision  of 
revenge  and  retaliation  without  contradiction;  and  while 
she  only  dissembled  them,  be  really  felt  nothing  but 
goodwill  towards  all  around  him. 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching  which  was  to  con- 
vince Lennox  that  his  mother's  was  not  the  only  heart 
that  could  secretiy  nurture  feelings  and  intentions  of  the 
deepest  dye,  while  the  face  bore  only  smiles  and  cour- 
tesy. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  festival,  in  which 
Lennox  shone  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  that  the  first  indi- 
cations of  this  feeling  towards  him  publicly  broke  forth. 
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The  queen  had,  on  this  evening,  evinced  even  more  than 
her  usual  degree  of  favour  towards  him;  and  the  count- 
ess, her  brilliant  eyes  glistening  rapture,  was  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  majesty,  receiving  scarcely  less  adu- 
lation than  the  sovereign  herself,  when  a  murmur  was 
heard  among  the  crowd  nearest  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  name  of  Lennox  was  distinctly  repeated 
several  times,  in  a  tone  which  instantly  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  present. 

The  earl  had  but  a  few  moments  before  quitted  the 
presence-chamber  upon  some  commission  from  the 
queen,  and  the  countess  knew  not  that  he  was  absent. 

At  the  sound  of  his  name,  however,  thus  emphatically 
repeated,  she  glanced  anxiously  around.  He  was  not 
there;  and  rising  hastily,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
alarm  >^ 

"  What  of  Lennox? — of  my  son?  Has  any  thing  be- 
fallen him?    Whither  has  he  gonef' 

No  tongue  replied  to  her  interrogation.  The  music, 
which  had  been  gaily  playing,  suddenly  ceased,  and  sur- 
prise and  consternation  seemed  at  once  to  have  seiased 
on  all  present. 

The  countess's  anxiety  became  terror.  She  sank 
back,  fainting,  in  her  chair,  while  the  queen,  in  a  voice  of 
the  utmost  composure,  exclaimed  :-**"  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  sudden  panic?  Why  arc  our  pleasures  thus 
idly  bterrupted?*^ 

**  The  Earl  of  Lennox,  madam,'*  said  a  lady  who 
stood  near  her,  glancing  an  expressive  look  towards  the 
countess;  "  the  earl  of  Lennox  — " 

''  What  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  ?""  returned  the  queen, 
haughtily.    "  I  know  not  that  aught  can  have  happened 
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bat  should  thus  have  the  power  of  making 
jrget  that  they  are  in  the  royal  presence." 
ntess  rose,  though  trembling,  and  scarcely 
md;  but  the  queen's  look  and  manner  had 
reproach  her  breach  of  etiquette  in  remain* 
when  the  queen  herself  was  standing, 
c  please  your  highness  to  order  that  some  en- 
Id  be  made  as  to  what  has  thus  occasioned  my 
i  to  be  in  every  one^s  mouth,  while  he  is  him- 
iiV  she  observed,  with  dignity;  though  her 
!red,  and  she  could  with  difficulty  support  her- 
olding  the  arm  of  the  chair  on  which  she  had 

iueen  did   not  directly  reply;   but  beckoning 

d  Beauvab    to  approach,    she  exclaimed:-— 

is  this  mighty  business,  my  lord,  in  which  all 

wonderfully  interested  as  to  forget  every  one 

Lord  of  Lennox,  who,  it  appears,  is  some  way 

led  in  the  disturbance?** 

an  tell  your  highness  but  imperfecdy  the  cause 

returned   Beauvais;   ''but  I  understand  Lord 

IX,  on  quitting  the  presence  of  your  majesty,  had 

contre  with  some  one  who  conceived  himself  in- 

by  hiaii  and  has,  I  believe,  been  wounded,  though 

tly;    his  antagonist  having,  according  to  report, 

dred  much   more  severely— -an   event  which,  from 

fd  Lennox's  skill,  is  not  improbable." 

^  And  could  Lord  Lennox  then  find  no  other  place 

at  the  royal  palace,  almost  the  royal  presence,  to  decide 

lis  brawla  in?*'  exclaimed  the  queen,  in  accents  of  the 

highest  displeasure.     '^  We  thank  him  heartily  for  the 

respect  he  shows  our  person:  it  will  add  one  more  to  the 
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many  obligations  we  are  already  under  to  his  lordship. 
We  ha?e  pardoned  already  his  disgraceful  gallantries 
under  our  very  eyes,  and  now  he  presumes  upon  our 
indulgence,  even  to  the  disturbance  of  our  moments  of 
recreation  by  his  outrageous  conduct;  but  we  shall  look 
into  this  matter  more  narrowly  at  a  convenient  period, 
and  in  the  mean  time,  my  lord,  I  desire  you  will  signify 
that  it  is  my  will  and  pleasure  that  he  confine  himself  to 
the  apartments  appropriated  to  his  use,  and  not  appear 
in  our  presence  until  he  is  required  so  to  do." 

The  countesses  agitation  during  this  speech  had  been 
so  violent^  that  it  completely  banished  the  languor  which 
had  at  first  overpowered  her.  Her  very  form  seemed 
to  distend  and  become  more  exalted,  as  her  heart  swell- 
ed with  indignation  at  the  injustice  and  arrogance  of  the 
queen;  and  when  the  latter  had  finished,  she  walked 
gracefully  and  firmly  into  the  space  before  her  majesty. 

**  I  have  only  to  beg  your  highness's  gracious  dis* 
mission  for  this  evening,**  she  observed.  **  When  it  is 
your  majesty's  pleasure  to  require  my  services  again,  I 
shall  be  found  ready  to  attend  yon." 

'*  You  may  consult  your  own  pleasure,  madam,**  re- 
plied the  queen,  coolly.  **  I  compassionate  your  mater- 
nal feelings ;  but  I  have  too  long  borne  the  insolence  of 
the  Elarl  of  Lennox,  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
now  be  decidedly  repressed." 

The  countess  bowed  in  silence,  and  retired  with 
dignified  firmness. 

On  quitting  the  presence-chamber,  Lennox  had  stop- 
ped for  a  few  moments  in  the  anti-room,  to  speak  to 
a  young  noble  who  was  about  to  enter  the  apartment 
he  had  just  quitted.     He  was  turning;  away  from  this 
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short  conference,  when  a  stranger,  wrapped  in  a  dark 
doak,  hastily  approached. 

**  You  are  the  Earl  of  Lennox!*^  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
low  and  agitated  voice. 

The  earl  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent 

'*  Then  you  are  a  villain T  returned  the  stranger: 
"  the  wrongs  of  her  whom  you  have  dishonoured  and 
disgraced,  sit  upon  my  sword.'' 

Before  Lennox  could  reply,  or  even  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  sword  to  repel  this  attack,  he  felt  the  keen  blade  of 
his  assailant  enter  his  side;  but  Lennox  was  not  to  be 
daanted  by  the  violence  of  this  attack. 

''Cowardly  assassin,  both  of  life  and  honour!*'  he  ex- 
claimed, drawing  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  his  sword 
from  its  sheath;  *'  your  design  has  failed,  and  now  take 
thy  reward." 

With  equal  fierceness  both  now  rushed  to  the  en- 
counter, but  Lennoxes  superior  skill  prevailed.  In  a  few 
seconds  his  adversary  was  disarmed  and  mortally  wound- 
ed; while  Lennox,  though  the  wound  in  his  side 
streamed  with  blood,  still  firmly  maintained  his  post. 

They  were  now  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  terrified 
domestics,  whom  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  the  loud 
exclamation  of  Lennox,  had  brought  to  the  spot 

'*  Look  to  mine  adversary,  and  not  to  me,"  exclaimed 
the  noble  earl,  as  they  officiously  tendered  him  assist- 
ance. ^  I  know  not  who  he  is,  or  what  are  the  injuries  of 
which  he  complains;  but  I  wish  not  his  death,  though  I 
iear  be  has  it.  Convey  him  ^o  my  apartment,  and  let  a 
skilful  leech  be  sent  for  to  examine  his  wound: — ^mine, 
a  little  water,  and  the  attendance  of  my  own  servants, 
wiD  soon  assuage." 

17.  Se 
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The  wound  Lennox  had  received  was  indeed  attend* 
ed  with  little  pain  or  danger;  and  while  having  it 
dressed,  and  changing  his  habit,  soiled  with  not  only 
his  own  but  his  assailant*s  blood,  as  he  had  assisted  to 
raise  him  from  the  ground,  and  bear  him  to  a  chamber, 
his  mind  was  solely  occupied  with  endeavouring  to  recall 
to  his  recollection  where,  or  upon  what  occasion  he  had 
seen  the  latter  before,  smce  the  features  were,  he  was 
sure,  familiar  to  him. 

'*  Canst  thou  recollect  his  person,  Gordon?**  he  ex- 
claimed to  the  latter,  who  was  busied  in  attending  him. 
"  Sure  I  am  that,  somewhere,  I  have  seen  that  face  be- 
fore.'' 

"  I  have  seen  one  like  it,*'  replied  Gordon;  *'  but  not 
the  same,  I  am  very  sure." 

"  And  whose  then  does  it  resemble?**  demanded  the 
earl. 

**  The  page  Ferdinand's/*  replied  Gordon.  ''  Saving 
the  difference  of  the  complexion,  and  that  the  assassin 
has  both  beard  and  whiskers,  of  which  Ferdinand  was 
deficient,  thb  is  the  same  face.'* 

*'  You  are  right,"  observed  the  earl,  after  a  pause  of 
a  few  moments:  "  there  is  a  strong  resemblance.** 

**  In  face  only,  not  in  person ;  for  this  man  is  as  tall 
and  powerful  as  yourself,  my  lord :  were  it  not  for  that 
circumstance,  I  should  have  suspected  it  was  another 
disguise;  but  he,  or  rather  she,  cannot  have  increased 
to  such  a  bulk,  unless  indeed  she  deals  in  magic,  and 
then  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  have  taken  a  new 
shape  altogether." 

*'  Knowest  thou  if  there  is  hope  that  he  will  recover 
sufficiently  to   explain   the    motives   of  this   attack?" 
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enquired  the  earl.  ''  As  to  his  life,  though  I  wiib  not 
the  death  of  any  man,  yet  his  has  been  fairly  forfeited; 
and  it  will  not  lie  any  very  heavy  burden  on  my  con- 
science, since  he  would  hare  taken  mine  without  re- 
morse, and  that  without  giving  me  a  chance  of  defend* 
ing  myself,  had  there  not  been  something  in  hb  looks, 
at  the  moment  he  addressed  me,  which  induced  me  in- 
stinctively to  lay  my  hand  on  the  hilt  of  my  sword*" 

The  entrance  of  the  countess,  hb  mother,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation,  inter- 
rupted hb  remarks. 

**  It  is  true  then,  my  son,  that  the  wound  you  have 
received  is  slight,^*  she  observed,  viewing  him  with  ma- 
ternal anxiety. 

''  So  slight,  my  dear  mother,  that  in  a  few  miouCes  I 
should  have  prevented  your  having  the  trouble  to  make 
the  enquiry,  by  making  my  reappearance  in  the  pre- 
sence-chamber. But  you  win  allow  me  to  conduct  you 
thither.  Doubtless  the  news  of  thb  rencontre  has 
reached  the  ears  of  the  queen,  and  she  will  ex* 
pect " 

"  You  go  not  there  again,  Malcolm,^  interrupted  the 
countess.  ''  Nay,  more ;  you  are  forbidden  to  quit  your 
apartments  until  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  queen  to  re- 
lease you.  Whether,"  she  continued,  with  bitterness, 
**  yon  will  yield  your  obedience  to  thb  peremptory  man- 
date, and  tamely  submit  to  the  insolence  of  this  usurped 
authority,  is  for  you  to  decide.  For  myself,  my  resolu- 
tion b  taken.  I  shall  depart  hence  instantly*  Never 
will  I  sleep  one  night  under  the  same  roof  with  that 
proud,  usurping  woman.** 

**  What  b  the  meaning  of  all  this,  madam?**  exdaimed 
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Lennox.     "  Can  yoa  be  serious?     How  can  1  have 
giren  ofience  to  the  queen!** 

The  countess  related  what  had  occurred  after  his  de- 
parture, commenting  upon  it  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
offended  pride  and  disappointed  hope. 

*'  I  will  go  instantly  to  her !  I  will  demand  an  exfhk- 
nation!**  exclaimed  the  eari.  '*  I  will  force  her  to  do  me 
justice,  and  to  declare  who  are  the  enemies  who  have 
prejudiced  her  against  me,  and  from  them  I  will  demand 
my  right,  at  the  point  of  the  sword.** 

*'  Spoken  Hke  my  own  son---4ike  the  son  of  the  noble 
and  valiant  Lennox!  But,  though  I  applaud  your  reso- 
lution, though  I  commend  your  spirit,  yet  I  would  have 
you  avoid  rashness.  Wait  undl  a  proper  hour  to-mor- 
row, and  then  demand  an  audience  of  this  weak  and 
feeble-minded  woman.  By  that  time  I  shall  be  far  on 
my  road  to  the  castle;  and  according  as  your  demand  is 
received,  according  to  her  reception  of  you,  we  will  act 
Should  it  be  as  I  anticipate,  you  will  follow  me  without 
delay;  and  you  will  find  she  will  see  that  we  are  not  un- 
prepared to  assert  our  rights  by  other  means  ihan  empty 
words.'* 

'*But  at  this  hour — so  unprepared,  my  dear  mo- 
ther— you  surely  cannot  think  of  commencing  such  a 
journey,*  said  Lennox. 

*'  You  ought  to  know  your  mother  sufficiently  to  be 
aware  that  no  personal  apprehensions  could,  for  a  mo- 
ment, induce  her  to  compromise  her  dignity,'^  returned 
the  countess.  "  I  have  been  once  insulted,  and  I  will  not 
stay  to  risk  a  repetition  of  it.  No!***  and  her  eyes  kin- 
dled with  indignation,  "  I  will  have  satisfaction,  ample 
satisfaction!     She  shall  humble  to  me.    Yes,  I  will  see 
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her  humbled— humbled  even  (o  the  dust;  and  then, 
even  then  I  shall  pause,  ere  I  forgive  her.  Farewell, 
Malcolm!  When  next  I  see  you,  it  will  be  to  welcome 
you  home,  either  in  possession  of  your  rights,  or  pre- 
pared to  combat  for  them  to  death/' 

The  earl  scarcely  replied  to  thb  farewell.  He  was, 
indeed,  scarcely  conscious  that  his  mother  was  quitting 
him;  for  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  consequences  of  this  change  in  his  prospects. 

As  his  mother  was  leaving  the  chamber,  however, 
his  recollection  returned,  and  rushing  forward,  he  bent 
hb  knee  to  the  ground. 

''Farewell,  madam!"  he  exclaimed;  ^ and  should  we 
never  meet  again,  let  me  at  least  have  the  satbfaetion 
of  carrying  with  me  my  mother's-——" 

''How,  Malcolm?**  interrupted  the  countess,  her  ma* 
temal  feelings  roused  by  the  solemn  earnestness  of  his 
manner.  ''  What  mean  you  by  this  implied  doubt  that 
we  may  never  meet  again?  The  queen,  arrogant  as  she 
b,  dare  not  act  with  violence  towards  you.  She  dare 
not  detain  you  without  the  shadow  of  a  charge  against 
you.  The  mere  personal  offence  she  at  present  charges 
you  with,  can  neither  effect  your  liberty  nor  your  life ; 
and " 

*'  You  are  right,  madam.  While  I  have  life  and 
liberty,  my  mother  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  see  her 
again,^  said  Lennox.  "  Pardon  me  if,  for  a  moment,  I 
have  indulged  feelings  unbecoming  your  son;  but  thb 
Inauspicious  parting,  and  the  hurry  of  spirits  occasioned 
by  the  unexpected  events  of  this  evening,  have  con* 
tributed  to  occasion  a  depression  which  I  am  ashamed 
of  having  for  a  moment  indulged.** 
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•  The  countess  accepted  the  excuse,  and  having  strain- 
ed him  to  her  bosoms  in  one  loiig  and  tender  embrace, 
departed. 

It  was  some  time  before  Lennox  could  recover  him- 
self sufficiently  to  review  composedly  the  occurrence 
which  had  thus  so  unexpectedly  precipated  him  from 
the  height  to  which  be  conceived  himself  to  have  risen; 
and  before  he  could  form  a  distinct  conclusion  on  the 
cause  which  could  thus  have  operated  so  greatly  to 
his  disadvantage  on  the  mind  of  the  queen,  the  Lord 
Beauvais  craved  admittance. 

"  You  have  come  most  opportunely,  my  lord,"  said 
Lennox,  rising  to  meet  him;  "for  my  impatience  to  learn 
the  cause  that  has  excited  the  queen's  displeasure 
against  me,  little  brooks  the  restraint  she  has  been 
pleased  to  impose.  You,  however,  can  doubtless  ex- 
plain what,  I  confess,  appears  incredible — how  it  is  that 
her  majesty  is  incensed  against  me  for  that  which 
I  was  compelled  to,  were  it  only  by  the  law  of  nature, 
which  prompts  even  the  meanest  animal  to  defend  his 
life  when  it  is  attacked."" 

"  But  were  you  then  the  first  assailed?**  demanded 
Beauvais.  "  Pardon  me,  I  saw  not  the  fray,  nor  know 
I  now  aught*  of  it,  except  that  it  is  reported  that  it  was 
upon  a  favoured  paramour  of  the  Princess  Margaret  you 
had  wreaked  your  vengeance.^' 

Lennox  started. 

"  What  is  it  you  say?"  he  exclaimed.  **  So  save  me, 
heaven,  if  I  know  aught  of  the  dastard  who  would, 
had  I  not  warded  off  the  blow,  have  taken  my  life!  But 
who  has  dared  to  say  this?  who  has  dared  to  utter 
aught  so  injurious  to  the  fame  of  her  whom,  in  defiance 
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of  the  whole  world,  I  still  believe,  aiid  will  maintain,  is 
as  pure  and  spotless  as  the  unsunned  snow.  Has  the 
base  assassin  himself  dared  to  utter  this  calumnious  as- 
sertion?  By  heaven  I  will  tear  the  lie  from  his  vile 
throat,  and— »— " 

"  Stop,  Lennox.  Hear  me  before  you  thus  give  way 
to  such  transports,^  observed  Beauvais.  "  The  stran- 
ger is  already  beyond  the  reach  of  your  vengeance;  but 
bis  tale  was  told  long  before  his  encounter  with  you,  and 
his  death  has,  in  the  minds  of  many,  sealed  its  truth.^' 

**  And  what  then  was  that  tale!  and  who  was  he  that 
told  it?**  exclaimed  Lennox. 

**  I  will  answer  your  last  question  first,"  returned 
Beauvais.  "  He  was  the  brother  of  that  unfortunate 
fair  one  who  has  so  long  forgotten  the  world,  her  fame, 
her  dignity,  even  her  sex  for  you.^' 

**  Whom  do  you  mean?  to  what  do  you  allude T'  ex* 
claimed  Lennox,  with  astonishment. 

"  Nay,  efiect  not  surprise.  With  me,  my  lord,  it  b 
time  to  lay  aside  the  veil  of  mystery,  which  indeed  has 
been  for  some  time  worn  so  thin  that  every  eye  could 
penetrate  it.  There  were  others  beside  yourself.  Lord 
Lennox,  who  in  the  page  Ferdinand  recognised  the  un« 
fortunate,  the  disgraced  Isabel  de  Montmorenci.^' 

It  was  some  moments  before  Lennox  could  utter  a 
single  word,  so  great  was  his  surprise. 

**  By  heaven  I  knew  her  not!'^  he  at  length  ex- 
claimed ;  *<  nor  by  me  has  she  ever  known  disgrace.  I 
suspected  not  even  the  reality  of  the  form  she  had  as- 
sumed, until  within  a  short  period  of  her  disappearance } 
and  even  then,  though  vanity  might  sometimes  have 
suggested  the  idea  that  I  was  the  cause  of  her  trans- 
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formation,  and  have  indaced  the  wish  to  penetrate  her 
disguise,  and  learn  her  real  name  and  station;  yet  was 
my  heart  so  occupied  with  other  feelings,  that  I  rather 
dreaded  than  wished  to  bear  those  suspicions  confirm- 
ed, and  still  from  day  to  day  protracted  all  attonpts  to 
force  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  which  I  felt  coold 
afTord^me  no  pleasure.  But  it  cannot  be:  you  are  triflng 
with  my  credulity.  It  cannot  be,  that  Isabel  de  Mont- 
morenci  could  so  long  have  remained  concealed  in  sudi 
a  disguise  !^* 

*'  I  am  telling  you  no  feigned  tale,  Lord  Lennox,* 
replied  Beauvais.  *'  Rather  should  I  think  you  im- 
posing on  my  credulity,  in  asserting  that  you  knew 
her  not,  but  that  I  know  you  incapable  of  defibe^ 
rately  asserUng  that  which  is  false.  Fortunate,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been,  had  the  poor  youth  whom  your  sword 
has  sent  to  an  early  grave,  been  equally  convinced  of  your 
honour  and  integrity;  but  he  died  under  the  conviction 
of  his  sister's  shame  and  your  treachery."* 

"  Then  he  has  wronged  me,^  returned  Lennox; 
'*  foully,  cruelly  wronged  me !  But  you  mentioned  the 
Princess  Margaret.  How  has  her  name  been  blended 
with  his?  and,  as  I  understood  you,  with  dishonour?** 

''  I  will  tell  you  the  tale  as  I  have  heard  it,"*  re- 
turned Beauvais.  "  But  first  sit  down,  and  try  to  calm 
those  perturbed  feelings  which  now  agitate  you.'' 

Lennox  threw  himself  on  a  seat;  but  calmness  it  was 
impossible  even  for  him  to  ai^sume,  as  he  listened  to 
the  following  detail  which  Beauvais  gave,  as  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  heard  it  repeated  by  those  who  received 
it  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  man. 

"  Eugene  d^Orville  was   the  brother  only  on  the 
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fiither's  aide  to  Isabel  de  Montmorenci,  his  birth  being 
illegitimate.  The  baron  had  educated  him  with  his 
other  children,  but  dying  while  Eugene  was  yet  a  boy, 
had  led  him  wholly  unprovided  for.  The  heirs  of  the 
baron,  disregarding  his  natural  claim,  had  driven  him 
into  the  world  to  seek  his  own  fortune,  with  little  but  a 
good  person  and  address  to  assist  him;  but  those  heirs 
died  one  by  one,  and  the  possessions  of  the  baron  be* 
came  all  vested  in  Isabel. 

*'  From  her,  Eugene's  claims  to  aid  and  affection  met 
with  very  different  treatment.  Hb  dissipation  had  in- 
volved him  in  necessity  and  danger;  but  Isabel's  purse 
was  ever  ready  to  assist  him,  and  his  gratitude  and 
affection  towards  her  were  boundless.  He  had  been 
the  confidant  of  her  love  for  Lennox;  but  he  knew  not 
of  her  romantic  disguise,  nor  her  following  the  object  to 
England,  until  he  was  summoned  thither  by  her,  to  aid 
her  in  the  project  she  had  formed  for  effectually  remov« 
ing  the  Princess  Margaret  from  the  earl's  sight,  and  ren- 
dering all  his  hopes  from  her  vain.'' 

Beauvais  went  on  to  relate  the  elopement  of  the 
princess  with  d*Orville,  which,  however,  he  represented 
as  voluntary  on  her  part,  d'Orville  having  contrived  to 
introduce  himself  to  her,  and  by  his  flattery  and  fine 
person,  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  so  completely 
with  her,  that  she  had  renounced  all  thoughts  of  Len- 
nox, and  consented  to  share  his  fate  and  fortune. 

"  It  is  false !""  exclaimed  Lennox,  with  violence,  at 
this  period  of  Che  narrative.  **  Never  did  Margaret 
thus  lightly  renounce  the  feelings  which  years  had  nur- 
tared  into  a  part  of  her  existence.  She  was  betrayedj 
basely  betrayed!  But  answer  me  one  question;  satisfy 
18.  Sf 
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me  bat  on  one  poiaC  before  you  proceed— Where  is  the 
princess  now  V* 

**  In  France^  I  understand,*^  returned  BeeuvMs;  *'  but 
of  that  I  cannot  speak  with  cenaint;/' 

**  And  was  sbet  he  wife?— Merciful  heaven  1  do  I 
live  to  ask  the  quesCioo, — was  she  nuurried  to  this 
nan,  this  d'OnriUe  V  exclaimed  Lennox* 

**  There,  also,  I  cannot  wkh  certainty  reply,^  said 
Beauvais;  '^  but  I  think  there  can  be  Uttk  doubt  ob 
diat  pcnnt.**  Lennox  sighed,  and  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  impatience^  and  Beauvais  proceeded.  '*  I  have  litde 
iurther  to  add,  except  that  d'OrriUe,  having  succeeded 
in  his  views  respecting  the  prinoess,  has  lately  resumed 
to  Scotland  in  search  of  his  sister;  and  having  receivad 
some  (erroneous,  it  appears,)  impressions  respecting 
y9ur  conduct  towards  her,  came  hither,  I  suppoae^  to 
demand  satisfaction  of  you.  How  he  was  recogmsed 
as  the  person  who  eloped  from  your  castle  with  the 
Lady  Margaret,  I  know  not;  but  certain  it  is^  the  queen 
had  received  information  to  that  effect,  and  dreadii^ 
probably,  the  effects  of  your  violence,  had  taken  mear 
sures  to  prevent  your  meeting,  until  she  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  enquiring  into  the  truth  of  his  allegations 
against  you,  which  she  meant  to  do  to-morrow*  I  am 
sorry,  therefore,  very  sorry,  that  you  are  now,  by  your 
act,  placed  beyond  the  power  of  vindicating  yourselE 
But  you  must  watt  patiently:  time  may  enable  you  to 
establish  your  innocence,  in  which  I  firmly  believe.* 

Bold  in  the  consciousness  of  good  intentions,  T^ennoflr 
persisted  in  demanding  an  audience  of  the  qneen^  and  in 
being  allowed  to  vindicate  himself  to  her,  ffom  the  aspeiw 
aioas  which  had  been  cast  upon  him;  and  at  length  it 
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WMS  gTMted.  He  WM  uahsred  to  her  pvesenee  by  his 
efer  letdy  and  forward  friendi  Beauvais,  and  was  re- 
caved  ralber  wtlh  haughty  coldness,  than  with  any 
maihs  of  indignatioD  or  resentment. 

Jjummi  Mi  more  disconcerted  hy  the  ghnce  of  indif- 
fiwenee  with  which  she  replied  to  his  salute,  than  he 
would  hare  been  Iqr  the  Sercsst  storm  of  rage  or  re- 
proach: his  usual  self-possesnon  deserted  bin,  and  he 
stood  for  a  moment  irresolute  how  to  address  her. 

**  We  were  informed,  my  lord,  that  you  had  much  of 
great  import  to  communicate  to  us,''  obserred  the  queen^ 
iUing  her  hurge  Mack  eyes  full  on  bis  lace. 

**  Of  import  to  myself,  gradous  madam,^'  be  replied, 
bowing.  *'  The  time,  I  fear,  is  past,  since  the  <|ueen 
oondeseended  to  feel  an  interest  in  aH  that  concerned 
her  fitttblul  servant.'* 

"  And  allowing  that  time  to  bare  been ;  allowing  that 
I  did  once  feel  a  particular  interest  in  Lord  Lennoxes 
welfare,"*  replied  the  queen;  "  what,  I  would  ask  him, 
or  where  is  the  cause,  that  has  occasioned  me  to  diange 
my  asntfiaents?  Ask  your  own  heart,  my  lord,  if  yon 
hafe  not  desenred  my  hatred,  my  contempt,** 

**  I  deny  it,  madam,**  exclaimed  Lennox,  passionately. 
**  The  tale  that  you  bare  heard  is  false.  But  of  what 
am  I  aocsised?** 

^  You  are  accused  of  dissimulation— -of  treadiery-^if 
treason,  my  lord,**  replied  the  queen,  raising  her  voice. 
"  MTbere  is  the  Princess  Margaret  ?  where  the  other 
vietim  to  your  perfidious  arts,  the  pretended  page? 
Kay,  my  lord,  deny  it  not.  Think  you,  that  by  your 
plansibie  sophistry  you  can  persuade  me  to  distrust  my 
senses?    Think  you  that  your  assertions  can  weigh 
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aaght  with  us,  opposed  to  the  facts  which  haw  come 
to  our  knowledge.  I  will  not  trifle  with  you,  my  lord. 
You  demand  to  know  of  what  you  are  accused.  We 
accuse  you,  then,  of  having  betrayed  the  Princess  Maiw 
garet  into  a  dishonourable  allianoe  with  an  adventurer 
of  ignoble  birth  and  desperate  fortune,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  those  ties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  your  am- 
bition. We  accuse  you  of  having  induced  her  to  with* 
draw  herself  from  her  friends,  from  her  rank  in  sodety, 
and  condemned  her  to  bury  herself  in  miserable  ob- 
scurity to  conceal  her  errors,  if  indeed  some  more  horri- 
ble termination  of  her  disastrous  fate  has  not  overtaken 
her.  Nay,  my  lord,  suppress  that  violence  of  denial  to 
which  we  see  you  are  about  to  give  utterance.  We 
speak  not  on  slight  foundations.  The  miserable  man, 
who  in  endeavouring  to  avenge  himself  on  you,  for  m- 
juries  which  we  have  yet  to  speak  of,  and  who  met  his 
death  at  your  hands,  confessed,  before  he  yielded  up 
his  guilty  soul,  that  it  was  at  your  instigation  he  re- 
moved Margaret  Douglas  from  Lennox  Castle.^' 

**  He  was  a  false,  a  perjured  liar!**  exclaimed  Lennox, 
with  vehemence.  **  Would  that  he  were  living,  and 
now  here  to  confront  me!  I  would  tear  the  secret  fit>m 
his  black  heart;  I  would  force  him  to  acknowledge  the 
treachery  he  had  committed  towards  that  unfortunate 
lady;  I  would  compel  him  to  discover  the  place  of  her 
retreat,  or  ^ '" 

**  This  sounds  well,  my  lord,  when  the  subject  of  your 
vituperation  is  beyond  your  reach,**  observed  the  queen, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  sarcasm.  **  It  is  valiant  to  threaten 
where  none  can  reply — to  assert  where  there  are  none 
tQ  gainsay.    The  Lennox  hitherto  have  not  been  famed 
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for  tnistiDg  to  words  rather  than  deeds;  but  we  will 
waive  that  theme,  my  lord.  Yoar  adversary  is  no  more; 
bnt  his  dying  confession  remains  to  confute  you— to 
prove  that  you  dare  add  falsehood  to  treachery." 

"  Would  that  it  were  a  man  that  dared  utter  this  to 
me r  exclaimed  the  indignant  Lennox;  '*  but  your  sex 
is  privileged,  madam.  Proceed,  pray  proceed,  if  you 
have  aught  to  add  to  the  charges  already  brought 
against  me«^ 

**  We  have  more  than  one  to  add,  my  lord,**  replied 
the  queen,  with  severity—"  more  than  one  which  should 
cover  you  with  confusion,  and  teach  you  to  veil  that 
proud  and  lofty  bearing,  which  would  well  become  the 
innocent,  bnt  in  the  guilty  only  adds  the  crime  of  inso- 
lence and  audacity  to  the  offence.  But  we  will  for  once 
obey  your  bidding,  and  proceed.  We  accuse  you  then, 
my  lord,  of  having  seduced,  dishonoured,  and  betrayed 
a  noble  lady  of  France,  my  countrywoman,  and  still 
nearer,  my  kinswoman,  Isabel  de  Montmorenci.  You 
start,  my  lord,  at  that  name:  you  will  perhaps  deny 
that  too— deny  that  ever  since  your  return  to  Scotland, 
that  infatuated,  disgraced  being,  has  been  content  to  be 
the  minion  of  your  pleasures,  the  companion  of  your 
kisore  hours-^those  hours  which  we  believed  were 
dedicated  to  far  different  purposes.  Well  might  you 
be  in  love  with  solitude,  my  lord;  well  might  you  pre- 
fer the  silence  of  your  own  apartment  to  the  frivolous 
pleasures  that  you  found  in  our  society,  with  such  a 
companion  to  cheer  you.^ 

**  I  know  not,  by  heaven  I  know  not,  to  what,  to 
whom  But  I  forget;  I  amjnterrupting  your  ma- 

jesty :  I  crave  your  pardon.^ 
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'^  You  would  saj  you  know  not  to  whom  I  allade  as 
the  companion  of  yoar  idle  moments.  I  have  saidt 
Isabel  de  Montmoienci— -the  page  Feidinand." 

**  On  my  hopes  of  salvation  I  knew  it  not,"  vetarned 
LexaaojLg  with  enngy.  *'  I  have  Icmg*  indeed,  suspected 
that  the  page  was  not  what  he  appeared;  hut  I  have 
never  sought  to  penetrate  the  disguise;  I  have  never, 
indeedt  had  the  slightest  suspicion— '—'' 

**  Pshaw !  my  lord,  spare  yourself  these  nnneoessaiy 
asseverations,"  observed  the  queen,  with  cutdng  cool- 
ness: **  yott  are  not  talking  to  an  infant,  nor  to  a  woman 
weak  Plough  to  be  deluded  by  your  specious  pcecenoes. 
We  have  never  been  deceived  in  you,  Lwd  Lennox; 
even  when  you  thought  yourself  most  deep,  you  were  to 
us  only  on  the  surface— we  penetrated  your  BMrtives  to 
their  most  secret  recesses,  and  knew  that  your  loyalty, 
your  devotion  to  our  interests,  your  pretended  anxiety 
ftr  the  welfare  of  your  country,  were  all  bat  thin  veils 
to  conced  the  ambitious  views  whidi  you  indulged. 
Think  you  not  that  I  have  fidiy  appreciated  the 
value  of  your  profiessions  of  passionate  attachment! 
Think  you  that  I  did  not  despise  your  bypecrisgrr  ^vmi 
at  the  moattut  that  I  seemed  most  flattered  by  your  atten« 
tions?  Yes,  we  have  met  you  with  your  own  weapons, 
and  have  foiled  you.  Weak  and  despicable  asan^  weD 
may  you  blush;  blush  that  your  artiioes  have  been  de* 
feated,  that  you  have  been  caught  in  your  own  nets, 
that  your  practices  have  recoiled  to  your  own  destmc* 
tion.'* 

*' I  do  bhishy  madam,**  setnmed  Tieanog,  with  codncas; 
*'  but  less  for  my  own  folly  than  tot  the  unfeminiae  ar'» 
tifices,  the  systematic  delusion  that  has  been  practised 
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towards  me.  On  one  point  only  am  I  conseious  of  bay- 
ing acted  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart. 
My  patriotisoi,  my  devotion  to  my  country,  has  been, 
and  stB  oontinues,  warn  and  dneere  as  has  been  my  Ian- 
fUgB.  My  ambition  has  had  no  other  object  than  my 
aonntry's  weal,  and  fcr  diat  I  have  sacrificed  my  dearest 
fiews  and  wishes.  Nay,  more,  for  that  I  have  sacrificed 
what  is  dearer,  far  dearer  to  me,  my  integrity;  for 
that  akme  hate  I  descended  to  feign  a  passion  I  conid 
M?er  feeL  Yes,  madam»  with  the  same  frankness  that 
yott  have  avowed  that  yonr  encouragement  of  my  aspir- 
ing views  was  bat  feigned  to  lore  me  to  destruction; 
with  the  same  candour  do  1  confess  that  I  deserved 
your  resentment  in  having  proffered  to  you  a  heart 
wholly  devoted  to  another.^' 

"  Insolent,  presumptuous  wretdi !"  exdaimed  the  in- 
dignant queen,  "  dare  you  thus  openly  avo#  that  your 
protestations  were  mere  mockery,  that  — — '* 

"  I  have  spoken,  madam,  the  plain  and  simple  truth,'* 
iaterrupted  Lennox ;  ''  but  I  did  not,  I  confess,  expect 
that  my  candid  confession  of  a  feet  with  which  you 
profess  yourself  to  have  been  long  acquainted,  could 
httve  thus  incensed  your  majesty.  With  respect  to 
your  majesty^s  other  charges  against  me,  I  as  unequivo- 
cally as  solemnly  deny  their  truth,  as        ^ 

"  I  will  hear  no  more !— base,  traitorous,  deceitful 
wretoh,  who  dares  add  insult  to  peijury;  who  dares 
thus,  to  my  fece,  avow  his  audacious  ^ockery.  But 
tremble,  ndscreant;  for  you  have  yet  to  learn  what  it  is 
to  provoke  a  woman's  vengdanee.^ 

She  stumped  violently  with  her  foot,  and  several  of 
her  attendants^  among  whom  were  the  Lord  Beauvais 
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and  the  Earl  of  Botbwell,  rushed  immediately  bto  the 
room« 

"  Seise  that  traitor!**  she  exclaimed,  **  who  has  dared 
to  offer  to  his  sovereign  the  vilest  indignities — ^who  has 
carried  on  his  treacherous  designs  until  be  has  dared  to 
bring  them  even  to  the  foot  of  the  throne*  We  accuse 
him  of  treason  of  the  blackest  dye — of  audadousness 
and  ingratitude  unparalleled  and  unheard  of.** 

Bothwell  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  towards  LeiH 
nox;  but  the  latter  had  already  drawn  his  weapon  from 
its  sheath,  and  his  determined  look  and  attitude  occa- 
sioned a  momentary  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
but  at  this  instant  Beauvais  hastily  advanced. 

**  My  Lord  of  Lennox  will  not,  I  trust,  so  hr  forget 
his  far-famed  character  for  gallantry,"  he  observed,  *'as 
to  offer  violence  in  such  a  presence.  Of  his  bravery 
none  can  doubt;  but  it  would  indeed  be  an  indelible 
stain  should  he  now  persist        ^ 

Lennox  interrupted  him. 

**  To  you,  my  lord,  I  will  resign  this  weapon,"  he  ob* 
served,  tendering  his  sword  to  Beauvais;  "but  in  so 
doing,  I  do  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  accusations  that 
ha? e  been  brought  against  me.  I  demand  justice,  and 
a  fair  opportunity  of  proving  that  I  am  wnmgfuDy  ac* 
cused.* 

He  bowed  to  the  queen,  who  turned  disdunfully 
away;  but  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  quit  the 
chamber,  a  signal  was  hastily  given,  and  before  he  could 
even  attempt  resistance,  he  was  forcibly  seized  by  the 
queen's  attendants,  who  had  stood  aloof,  as  if  awaiting 
her  commands;  a  cloak  was  thrown  over  his  head,  and 
drawn  so  tight  as  almost  to  occasion  strangulation,  and. 
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without  a  moments  delay,  he  was  hurried,  or  rather 
dragged,  through  a  private  door,  and  down  the  narrow 
staircase  which  communicated  with  the  dungeons  be- 
neath the  castle. 

Bruised,  breathless,  and  frantic  with  the  violence  and 
indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  it  was  some 
moments  after  he  had  heard  the  heavy  locks  of  the  dun- 
geon dour  turned  upon  him,  before  Lennox  could  reco- 
ver himself  sufficiently  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  his 
situation. 

And  was  it  then  possible  that  he,  a  few  short  hours 
before,  the  acknowledged,  the  envied  favourite  of 
his  sovereign;  he  to  whom  every  eye  was  turned  with 
hope  and  expectation,  whose  smiles  were  courted,  whose 
approbation  was  contended  for,  whose  power  and  in- 
terest were  considered  as  only,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  hers 
on  whom  be  scarcely  could  be  said  to  be  dependent  for 
a  confirmation  of  them; — ^he  who  possesiOl^all  but  the 
name  of  royalty,  and  whose  claim  to  that  title  was 
already  acknowledged    by  thousands   of  his   count  ry- 

men Could  it  indeed  be  possible  that  he  was  now 

at  once  hurled  from  his  proud  preeminence,  branded  with 
the  name  of  trfdtor,  outraged  by  the  hands  of  menials 
who  would  almost  have  licked  the  dust  beneath  his 
feet — a  prisoner  under  the  very  roof  which  had  so  often 
rang  with  acclamations  of  his  name?  Could  such  things 
be?  or  was  it  not  a  painful  dream,  from  which  he  should 
yet  awake?  Alas!  too  surely  did  his  bruised  and  ach- 
ing limbs  confirm  the  sad  reality; — too  surely  did  the 
murky  gloom  through  which  he  strained  in  vain  his 
burstittg  eye-balls  to  discover  some  object  familiar  to  his 
sight,  reveal  to  hun  the  fate  to  which  he  was  doomed. 
18.  3  a 
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^  And  yett"  he  excbumod^  "  I  cannot  surely  be  de»* 
lined  to  perkh  in  this  frightful  abode«  I  haYe  friendst 
powerful  friends,  who  will  compel  that  proud^  malignant 
woman,  to  do  me  justice.  She  will  be  compelled  to  re- 
lease me — to  suffer  me  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  foul 
charges  she  has  brought  against  me.  Were  there  no 
other,  Beauvais  himself  would'  And  yet  he  was 

present  when  the  treacherous  villains  sdied  me.  It  was 
he  that  took  from  me  the  weapon  which,  had  I  retained, 
they  would  not  have  dared  attack  me.** 

The  painful  snspieion  that  Beauvais  had  deceived 
him — that  he  was,  in  fact,  linked  with  those  who  had 
combined  to  work  his  ruin — ^became  a  matter  of  complete 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  Lennox.  By  de* 
grees  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  whole  train  of  artifices 
by  which  he  had  been  lured  to  destruction.  Beauvais 
had  been  the  depositary  of  hb  most  secret  thoughts, 
the  counsellor  of  all  his  actions.  He  had  witnessed  aU 
the  struggles  in  his  bosom,  between  his  love  and  his  am- 
bition. He  had  urged  and  persuaded,  and  goaded  him 
on,  by  every  argument  he  could  devise,  to  persevere  in 
the  course  which  proud  and  lofty  views  had  pmnted 
out.  He  had  let  no  opportunity  pass  him  of  decrying 
the  gentle,  unassuiaiAg  Margaret,  ami  of  endeavouring  to 
alienate  his  (L^okhxk's)  affections  from  her,  by  descant- 
ing on  her  flckleoesi,  which  he  assumed  as  proved  by 
her  flight;  and  he  had  used  every  art  to  persuade  the 
latter  of  the  certainly  of  the  queen's  attachment— nay, 
more;  her  violent,  irresistible  passion  for  him,  and  the 
inevitaUe  success  which  must  at  length  attend  his  as- 
piring hopes  of  regal  power  and  splendour* 

Lennox  had  doubted  him,  had  distrusted  his  ainoerity ; 


I 
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but  those  doubts  had  been  transieot;'  bis  own  ingenuous 
nature  was  incapable  of  ddiberately  harbouring  suspicion ; 
and  scarcely  bad  they  been  formed  in  his  nund,  before 
some  apparently  warm  and  friendly  aedon,  some  seem- 
iag  evidence  of  his  friend's  possession  of  that  frankness 
and  sincerity,  which  were  inherent  in  his  own  noble 
nature,  had  at  once  removed  his  distrust,  and  taught 
him  to  blush  for  his  own  injustice.  But  now,  all  that 
had  awakened  those  doubts,  rushed  at  once  like  a  tor- 
rent upon  his  mind,  and,  conjoined  with  thu  last  act  of 
treachery,  produced  the  appalling  conviction  that  Beau- 
▼aise  was  fidse. 

*'  Yes,  I  have  nothing  to  hope  for  from  him,"  he  ex«- 
daimed  doud ;  <*  and  if  Beauvais  has  betrayed  me,  to 
whom  can  I  look  for  sincerity  and  for  succour  t'* 

He  groaned  bitterly  with  anguish;  and  the  long, 
hollow  echo  of  the  vaulted  roof,  seemed  to  reply  in 
mockery  of  the  despdr  that  for  a  few  moments  had 
overcome  his  noble  spirit. 

^  And  this,  then,  my  mother,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  the 
splendid  fate  which  your  fond  hopes  have  so  long 
anticipated  for  your  son — to  die,  perhaps,  unheard,  un- 
heeded, in  this  tomb  of  the  living!  I  would  say  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  my  enemies  long  to  conceal 
my  existence  here,  but  that  the  very  boldness,  the  impro- 
bability of  such  an  attempt,  wiH  ^prevent  its  being  sus- 
pected. My  faithful  Gordon,  how  will  they  delude 
himt  Surely  he  will  never  be  persuaded  into  the  belief 
that  I  have  quitted  the  castle  without  consulting  him.*' 

He  here  recollected,  however,  with  pain,  that  Gordon 
had  been  dispatched  but  a  few  hours  before,  on  a  secret 
embassy  to  some  of  bis  (Lennox's)  friends,  which  would 
probably  detain  him  some  days. 


' 
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**  They  have  chosen  their  time  well,**  he  ezdaiinedf 
as  the  remembrance  of  that  fact  obliterated,  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  been  formed,  the  hope  that  Grordon's  seal  and 
sagacity  would  at  once  enable  the  latter  to  penetrate 
through  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  to  mislead 
him,  and  discover  the  real  secret  of  hb  injured  master's 
disappearance. 

The  tumult  of  his  thoughts,  the  quick  succession  of 
hopes  and  fears  which  arose,  as  he  recalled  to  his  me* 
mory  all  the  circumstances  connected  both  with  the 
past  and  the  future,  prevented  his  marking  the  lapse  of 
time  since  he  had  entered  his  dreary  abode;  but  the 
total  failure  of  the  little  light  .that  was  admitted  through 
a  small  grating  near  the  roof,  reminded  him,  at  length, 
that  he  had  remained  some  hours  unnoticed. 

*'  Surely,''  he  exclaimed,  "  they  do  not  mean  to  con- 
sign me  to  a  lingering  death  by  famine!** 

The  thought  was  startling,  and  soon  absorbed  all  other 
considerations.  The  look  of  malice  with  which  the 
queen  had  uttered  her  threat  of  vengeance,  haunted  his 
imagination,  and  in  despair  he  threw  himself  on  the 
damp  ground,  which  was  his  only  resting-place. 

Long  and  dreary  was  the  night  that  succeeded.  No 
sound  broke  the  horrible  solitude  but  the  startling 
echo  of  his  own  sighs:  not  the  slightest  ray  of  Kghl 
relieved  the  impenetrable  darkness  that  surrounded 
him. 

**  And,"  thought  he,  ''  within  a  few  feet  of  me  they 
are  probably  revelling  in  gaiety,  at  thb  very  hour« 
Yes,  those  who  have  betrayed  me  to  this  fate,  are 
probably,  with  smiles  as  hollow  as  the  ground  beneath 
their  feet,  beguiling  the  hours  by  all  the  various  arta 
which  luxury  and  extravagance  can  devise,  and  impos-; 
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iiig  upon  those  who  behold  them,  by  the  appearance 
of  thoughtless  mirth  and  happiness.  Yet  I  envy  them 
DOt,^  he' exclaimed.  *'No!  not  to  purchase  freedom, 
power,  life  itself,  would  I  exchange  my  feelings  with 
theirs." 

Exhausted  with  suffering,  he  at  length  sank  into  a 
sound  sleep,  from  which  he  was  awakened  by  an  indis^ 
tinct  hum,  as  if  of  voices  conversing  near  him.  He 
started  on  his  feet  to  luten,  but  it  was  not  repeated; 
and  so  uncertain  was  he  of  the  reality  of  the  sound, 
that  after  in  vain  endeavouring  again  to  catch  it,  he 
was  compelled  to  believe  that  he  had  been  mistaken, 
and  that  it  was  in  bis  dreams  onlv  that  he  bad  heard 
the  wished-for  sound  of  a  human  voice. 

The  day  had  dawned,  and  though  no  light  pierced 
the  gloomy  recesses  of  his  dungeon,  he  could  see  the 
bhie  sky  through  the  grating,  and  the  sight  seemed  to 
cheer  and  inspire  him  with  renewed  strength. 

In  what  part  of  the  castle  could  this  dismal  abode  be 
situated?  He  set  his  memory  to  task  to  trace,  if  possi- 
ble, the  distance  he  had  come,  or  rather  had  been 
dragged,  from  the  queen'^s  apartments.  He  knew  that 
be  bad  descended  many  steps,  bad  then  been  hurried 
along  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  bad  then  agun 
descended,  and  again  traversed  some  long,  close  pas« 
sages,  before  he  had  reached  his  final  destination.  By 
degrees  be  became  convinced  that  he  was  actually  at 
some  distance  from  the  body  of  the  castle,  and  that  the 
gnting  through  which  be  could  discern  the  welcome 
light  of  heaven  was  beneath  the  wall  of  the  building,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  open  country.  The  fresh  breese, 
ivbich  ever  and  anon  seemed  to  soothe  hb  fevered  brow. 
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•8  he  stood  Co  ga«e  upon  the  object  of  bis  earnest  scni* 
dny,  favoured  this  belief,  and  he  conuneoced  an  eager 
examination  of  the  wall  beneath,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  reach  the  grating,  and  thus  discover  what  pro* 
bability  there  existed  of  his  finding  an  opportunity  of 
BMking  his  situation  known  to  any  one  without,  or  by 
his  own  exertions  escaping  by  that  mode  of  egress- 
He  felt  along  the  wall  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  but 
all  was  smooth  and  solid  rock,  without  the  slightest 
inequality  on  which  he  could  hope  to  attain  a  footinf^ 
and  the  grating  was  at  least  nine  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  dungeon. 

Fabt  with  dtsappmntment,  with  hunger,  and  bodily 
weakness,  Liennox  retreated  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
dungeon  in  utter  despair. 

"  Yes,  it  b  too  plain,*^  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  shall  perish 
here!  The  barbarians  have  indeed  consummated  their 
work." 

He  diut  his  eyes,  wearied  with  straining  them  up- 
ward, and  remained  for  some  minutes  in  a  kind  of 
stupor,  which  banished  even  the  recollection  of  bis 
miseries;  but  when  again  he  unclosed  them,  it  was  to 
behold  the  cheering  sight  of  the  sunbeam,  which  darted 
its  rays  in  a  slanting  direction  upon  a  recess  in  the  wall» 
in  which,  upon  a  stone  bench,  stood  a  pitcher  of  water 
and  a  small  loaf.  Scarcely  could  he  believe  the  evi* 
dence  of  his  senses.  Could  it  have  been  placed  there 
during  hb  sleept  or  had  it  been  provided  for  him  be- 
fore his  entrance,  and  the  darkness  hitherto  prevented 
his  discovering  this  seasonable  repast?  He  knew  not 
which  to  bdieve;  but  there  was  one  fact  certain— hia 
^neaaies  did  not  intend  him  to  perish  by  fiimine;  and. 
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wilh  the  eerlainty  of  prokuigecl  life,  the  hope  of  a  final 
release  remed. 

Nefer  bad  the  moat  exquisite  viands  that  luxury 
could  devise  or  art  render  more  palatable,  afforded  so 
keen  a  relish  as  that  vith  which  Lennox  devoured  thb 
eoarse  fare»  His  strength*  his  hopes,  his  spirits  revived 
at  every  moothful  he  ate,  and  etery  draught  he  took 
of  the  pure,  cold  be? erage,  which  seemed  of  more  de- 
licious flavour  than  wines  of  the  choicest  vintage ;  and 
as  he  sat  upon  the  stone  seat,  he  murmured  the  refram 
of  an  old  Scots  ballad  :-~- 


^  llij  dxink  if  water  ftmn  the  tpriDg, 
My  choioeM  food  is  bm^; 
Yet  I  eD?7  not  to  Sootlud't  king, 
The  crown  upon  hii  head.* 


t» 


Again  the  sound  which  had  disturbed  him  from  hie 
slumbers,  reaeked  bis  ear,  and  he  became  convinced 
that  more  than  one  person  was  near  him. 

He  raised  his  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch,  as  he  demand* 
ed:  ''Who  is  there?  Whoever  you  are,  reply  to  me^  if 
it  is  in  your  powen^ 

No  voice  replied;  but  after  a  few  moments'  pause,  the 
boks  of  the  door  were  withdrawn,  and  a  figure,  which 
the  darkness  of  that  part  of  the  dungeon  would  not 
attow  Lennox  accurately  to  distinguish,  appeared  stand- 
ing cautiously  in  the  half-opened  space. 

''  Whoever  you  are,  whether  friend  or  foe,^'  exclaim- 
ed Lennox,  ^  you  need  not  fear  to  advance.  If  you 
are  my  enemy«  you  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  I  am 
destitute  of  the  means,  not  only  of  offence  but  defence; 
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if  you  are  a  friend,  you  cannot  doubt  that  the  lonely 
captive  will  receive  you  with  the  warmest  welcome.** 

''  I  am  Lord  Lennoxes  friend  or  foe,  as  it  pleaseth 
him  best  to  make  me/'  replied  a  voice,  which  he  imme- 
diately recognised  as  that  of  Beauvais. 

**  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  which  class  Lennox 
can  place  the  Lord  Beauvais/*  returned  Lennox,  sternly. 
**  No  act  of  mine  can  ever  again  make  us  friends* 
Again  did  I  say?  Has  Beauvais  ever  been  the  friend 
of  Lennox  r' 

*'  I  came  not  to  discuss  what  your  thoughts  or  opinion 
of  me  may  now  be,  Lord  Lennox,**  replied  Beauvais, 
with  coolness;  '^  but  to  say  that  I  am  willing  to  act  as  a 
'mediator  between  you  and  your  ofiended  sovereign,  to 
restore  you  at  once  to  freedom,  to  your  wonted  station^ 
and,  in  fact,  to  every  blessing  a  reasonable  man  can 
desire." 

*'  And  what  conditions  does  Lord  Beauvais  make  for 
these  good  offices?**  demanded  Lennox,  haughtily: 
«  some,  of  course;  for  I  cannot  expect  that  to  the  mere 
sense  of  justice,  or  the  warmth  of  friendship,  I  owe  this 
interposition.** 

"  Judge  of  my  motives  as  you  please,  my  lord,^  re- 
plied Beauvais,  with  indiffisrence.  ''At  least,  you  will 
have  reason  to  confess  your  obligations  to  me,  should  I 
accomplish  what  I  propose.  But  you  ask  the  condi- 
tions, and  I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense.  In  the 
queen's  name,  then,  I  demand  your  full  and  solemn  re- 
nunciation of  your  pretended  claims  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland;  and  an  engagement,  for  which  your  honour 
will  be  a  sufficient  pledge,  that  you  immediately  widi* 
draw  to  France,  and  never  again,  either  directly  or  ii 
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recUy»  renew  those  ambitious  projects  which,  but  for 
the  wise  measures  of  my  gracious  mistress,  and  the 
fidelity  of  her  servants,  would  long  ere  this  have  deluged 
this  country  with  blood,  and  have  terminated  in  your 
own  ruin.  The  queen,  my  lord,  knows  full  well  the  bent 
and  aim  of  your  projects.  She  knows  that  you  have  many 
friends,  reckless  and  regardless  as  yourself  of  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  your  country,  and  determined  to  aid 
you  in  the  attainment  of  your  ambitious  views.  She  is 
acquainted  with  their  most  secret  movements;  and  she 
was  well  aware  that  the  decisive  declaration  of  her 
royal  will,  her  determination  never  to  sacrifice  herself  to 
one  who  only  regarded  her  as  his  stepping-stone  to  regal 
power — to  one  as  incapable  of  appreciating  her  merits 
as  he  was  unworthy  of  them; — she  was  aware,  I  say, 
that  her  decided  rejection  of  your  presumptuous  suit, 
would  be  the  signal  of  open  violence  on  your  part  and 
that  of  your  adherents,  and  she  has  wbely  prevented 
the  possibility  of  it.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  your 
present  situation  is  merely  the  consequence  of  a  sudden 
fit  of  passion  on  the  part  of  your  sovereign;  the  measure 
has  been  long  contemplated,  and  every  result  well  weigh- 
ed and  provided  agfunst.  You  are  as  safe  here  from 
any  interposition  of  your  friends  in  your  favour,  as  if 
you  were  in  the  deepest  cavern  beneath  the  waves  of 
the  unfathomable  ocean.  Your  friends  will  not  search 
for  you,  for  they  believe  you  already  numbered  with 
the  dead ;  and  your  faithful  Gordon,  when  he  retoms 
from  his  present  bootless  embassy,  will  arrive  just  time 
enough  to  see  the  mangled  remains  of  his  supposed  mas- 
ter consigned  to  the  grave.  Nay,  my  lord,  haughty, 
contemptuous  looks,  are  but  an  ill  reward  for  the  service 
18.  Sh 
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I  am  doing  you,  in  placing  before  you,  in  their  fullest 
extent,  the  consequences  of  your  obstinately  rejecting 
the  clemency  of  our  royal  mistress.^ 

''  I  feel,  indeed,  the  full  force  of  my  obligations  to 
you/'  returned  Lennox,  sarcastically :  **  would  it  were 
in  my  power  to  show  by  more  than  mere  words,  the 
gratitude  I  feel  is  due  to  you  for  your  wondrous  kind- 
ness. But  is  this  all  you  demand,  my  lord?  Have  you 
nothing  more  to  propose  as  the  price  of  my  return  to 
the  world?" 

Beauvais  was  for  a  moment  daunted.  He  had  evi- 
dently prepared  himself  to  meet  with  fiery  bursts  of  in- 
dignation and  astonishment  from  Lennox;  but  the 
cool,  cutting  manner  in  which  the  latter  replied,  discon- 
certed him,  and  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  recover  his 
confidence  ere  he  could  proceed. 

'^  There  is  cerUunly  another  condition,  my  lord, 
though  of  less  consequence,  as  it  personally  concerns 
myself  and  others,  whose  interests  should  be  as  a  fea- 
ther in  the  scale,  when  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Scot* 
land  and  its  royal  mistress.  Yet,  in  saying  so,  let  me 
not  deceive  your  lordship  into  believing  that  this  con- 
dition, as  you  are  pleased  sarcastically  to  call  it,  will  be 
less  rigorously  exacted  than  the  former  one.  I  will  at 
once  name  it,  my  lord.  It  is,  that  you  formally  engage 
yourself  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  that  noble  lady, 
my  countrywoman,  the  pride  and  boast  of  her  kindred 
and  friends,  before  she  became  the  victim  of  your  arts 
and  her  own  infatuation,  Isabel  de  Montmorenci.  She 
it  is  to  whom  I  allude.  Give  me  but  your  solemn  word 
that  you  will  marry  her,  and        ^ 

*'  I  will  spare  you  the  trouble  of  recapitulating  the 
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vast  obligations  you  wish  to  confer  on  me^  Lord  Beau- 
▼ais,^  interrupted  Lennox,  in  a  contemptuous  tone;-— 
"  your  conditions  I  at  once  unequivocally  reject.  I  will 
perish  here,  rather  than  subscribe  to  confess  myself  a 
traitor  to  my  friends,  or  a  vain  pretender  to  that  which 
I  dare  not  pursue;  and  I  would  perish  in  ten  thousand 
times  worse  torture  than  your  utmost  malice  could  de- 
vise, sooner  than  I  would  plead  guilty  to  a  charge  I  dp 
not  merit,  or  unite  my  fate  with  one,  whom  to  say  I 
could  not  love,  would  be  to  use  a  faint  term.*' 

"  Then  perish  wretch,  villain  T  exclaimed  a  voice, 
which  was  not  that  of  Beauvais,  but  came  from  some 
one  whose  form  was  obscured  by  the  gloom  in  which  he 
stood.  Lennox  darted  forward,  but  Beauvais  interposed 
between  him;  not  however  before  Lennox  had  discovered 
that  the  speaker  was  the  very  person  whose  death  had 
been  attributed  to  him,  and  whose  pretended  confes- 
sion, when  dying,  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
queen  as  an  argument  of  bis  guilt. 

The  deadly  paleness  of  the  features,  the  same  look  of 
deep,  implacable  hatred,  as  had,  at  the  time  of  his  ren- 
counter in  the  anti-chamber,  struck  a  cold  chill  upon 
the  heart  of  Lennox,  now  met  his  eye,  and  at  once  ex- 
cited a  feeling  of  horror  and  surprise  in  hb  bosom. 

**  Can  the  grave  give  back  their  dead  to  torment  me?*' 
he  exclaimed.  **  And  yet  I  am  surrounded  with  delu- 
sions !  My  whole  life,  of  late,  has  been  a  tissue  of  delu- 
sions,*^ he  continued;  "  and  this  is  but  one  among  the 
many  reasons  which  I  have  to  distrust  the  evidence  of 
my  senses.^' 

Calmly  and  slowly  Lennox  returned  to  the  spot 
which  lie  had  before  occupied ;  that  spot  which  alone. 
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in  the  whole  ample  space  of  the  cavern,  the  sunbeam 
illumined ;  and  which^  while  it  fully  revealed  every  woik- 
ing  of  his  own  marked  and  expressive  features,  gave  to 
Lord  Beauvais  the  advantage  of  remaining  comparatively 
invisible. 

The  person  whose  rude  and  insulting  epithets  had 
for  a  moment  roused  the  natural  impetuosity  of  Len- 
nox's temper,  had  disappeared,  though  rather,  as  the 
latter  imagined,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  remon- 
strance of  some  one  who  accompanied  him,  than  his 
own  inclination;  and  for  some  minutes  Beauvab  con- 
tinued silently  contemplating  the  firm,  determined  bear- 
ing of  his  prisoner.  . 

"  Lennox,^'  he  at  length  exclaimed,  **  my  heart  is 
grieved  to  be  compelled  to  leave  you  thus,  but  my  in- 
structions are  peremptory;  nor  have  I  the  power  to  re- 
lease you,  unless  you  comply  with  the  propositions  I 
have  made.  I  acknowledge,  frankly  acknowledge,  that 
I  have  never  expected  you  would;  and  meanly  as  you 
think  of  me,  I  am  gratified  that  you  have  acted  op  to 
the  idea  I  had  formed  of  you.*  But  there  is  one  way 
yet  by  which  you  may  escape  the  dreadful  doom  which 
awaits  you;  and  even  should  it  draw  down  destruction 
on  my  head,  I  will  save  you.  Before  many  hours  are 
elapsed,  the  doors  of  your  dungeon  shall  be  opened  to 
you.  I  will  undertake  to  give  the  required  pledge  fi>r 
you,  and  on  me  be  visited  the  first  breach  of  the  engage- 
ment which  I  shall  make  in  your  name.  Do  not  deny 
me  this  reparation  for  the  injury  I  have  done  youT 

For  a  moment  Lennox  was  moved,  was  softened. 
Ever  noble  and  unsuspicious,  for  a  moment  he  believed 
the  contrition  of  his  once-cherished  friend  was  real,  and 
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be  half  extended  his  hand  to  meet  the  outstretched 
hand  of  Beauvais  with  the  grasp  of  cordiality;  ^but  a 
secret,  ominous  feeling  overcame  the  impulse.  A  voice 
seemed  to  wbbper  in  bb  ear:— "Beware!  trust  him 
not.^  And  he  again  folded  his  arms  as  he  replied : — 
**  Neither  upon  those  terms  will  I  accept  of  liberty. 
Lord  Beauvais.  I  will  not  go  forth  from  here  shackled 
by  ties  of  gratitude  to  you.  No;  were  you  to  throw 
open  the  door,  here  would  I  remain,  unless  I  could  go 
forth  free,  unshackled,  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  For  my 
claims  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  I  will  be  free  to  contend 
in  what  way  I  shall  think  proper,  and  Heaven  defend 
the  right  cause !  And  for  the  lady  you  speak  of,  may  that 
Heaven  so  prosper  my  undertakings,  as  I  speak  truth 
when  I  declare  that——*' 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence,  now  my  lord,  whether  you 
speak  truth  or  not,  respecting  her,**  interrupted  Beau* 
vais :  **  you  have  rejected  my  proposals,  and  you  must 
abide  the  consequences.^' 

Lennox  calmly  bowed  his  head,  and  Beauvais  quitted 
the  dungeon  in  silence.  The  feeling  of  bitter  contempt 
towards  Beauvais,  and  the  consciousness  of  bis  own 
auperiority,  had  hitherto  supported  Lennox,  and  enabled 
him  to  preterve  his  calmness  and  equanimity  during  this 
interview;  but  when  he  heard  the  massy  key  turn  in 
the  lock,  and  the  heavy  bolts,  one  after  the  other,  bar- 
ring out  all  hopes  of  escape;— when  he  reflected  on 
the  boast  of  his  false  friend,  that  the  world  already  be- 
lieved that  even  his  nearest  and  dearest  connexions 
were  deceived  into  the  belief  of  his  (Lennoxes)  death, 
a  feelidg  of  utter  despair  succeeded  to  that  exaltation 
of  mmd  and  spirit  which  bad  upheld  him,  and  enabled 
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him  to  tranqple  over  his  treacherousi  hypocrilical  adver- 
sary. 

''  And  this,  then,  is  to  be  my  future  dweOing-plaoe! 
Here  will  be  my  grave,  whenever  time,  disease,  or  the 
interests  of  my  enemies  demand  my  death !  How  soon 
may  the  hitter  period  arrive         " 

The  thought  was  startling.  He  had  nothing  to  h<qpe 
firom  their  humanity,  or  from  their  justice;  and  he  had 
oonvioced  them  that  they  could  not  expect  anything 
from  his  indecision  or  weakness.  To  what  end,  there- 
fore, could  they  wish  to  preserve  his  life,  unless  indeed 
it  were  to  gratify  themselves  with  die  sight  of  his  misery. 
But  even  that  he  felt  would  not  save  him,  should  any 
circumstance  threaten  the  discovery  of  his  existence. 

Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  wed^ 
dragged  their  weary  length  along  without  any  change, 
or  any  amelioration  of  Lennoxes  situation.  The  only 
person  who  visited  his  dreary  cell  was  a  Frenchman, 
whom  Lennox  recognised  as  a  menial  of  Lord  Beauvab; 
but  he  was  evidently  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  the  wretched  prisoner,  and  preserved  the  most  de- 
termined silence,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  interrogations 
which  the  latter  sometimes  addressed  to  him,  or  the 
vehement  denunciations  which  he  frequently  uttered 
with  a  view  of  exciting  resentment,  and  inducing  him  to 
speak. 

Twice  rendered  desperate  by  suffering,  Lennox  bad 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  dungeon,  by  nisln 
ing  to  the  door  at  the  moment  it  was  opened  by  hb 
gaoler;  but  the  hope  quickly  faded  from  his  mind, 
when  he  discovered  that,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  into 
which  the  dungeon  opened,  were  stationed  two  other 
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men,  wbose  broad  swords  gleained  within  a  few  inches 
of  him  when  he  rushed  towards  them,  and  he  was  in- 
stantly felled  by  a  blow  from  the  roan  behind  him,  and 
dragged  back  to  the  dungeon.  On  the  second  attempt 
the  gaoler's  vigilance  anticipated  him,  and  the  door  was 
closed  with  violence,  and  without  the  usual  supply  of 
bread  and  water  having  been  introduced. 

Again  Lennoxes  first  fears*  that  he  should  be  left  to 
perbh  by  famine,  returned  with  all  their  force,  and  bit- 
terly did  he  repent  the  rashness  which  had  prompted 
a  futile  attempt  to  escape  by  open  force. 

A  whole  day  and  night  was  he  left  to  feel  the  bitter 
pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst,  but  it  was  apparently  in- 
tended only  as  a  punishment  for  his  presumption ;  for 
on  the  following  morning  his  gaoler  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and,  in  addition  to  his  usual  fare,  delivered 
la  him  a  folded  paper,  and  immediately  retired. 

With  an  anxiety  that  scarcely  left  him  the  power  of 
discerning  its  contents,  he  unfolded  it;  but  that  anxiety 
was  transformed  into  the  most  vehement  rage,  when  he 
read,  in  the  well-known  characters  of  Beauvais,  the 
following  words:—"  The  impotent  attempts  of  the  cap- 
tive Lennox  has  excited  only  a  smile  of  derision  from 
those  who  are  now  the  rulers  of  his  destiny;  but  should 
it  be  repeated,  it  will  prove  his  last.  The  door  of  his 
dungeon  will  never  be  again  opened,  and  his  bones  wiH 
be  left  to  rot  in  the  obscurity  which  now  enshrouds  his 
baseness  and  ingratitude.  Be  assured  this  is  no  vain 
threat:  Lennox  will  never  quit  that  dungeon  alive.  He 
has  thrown  away  the  opportunity  that  was  offered  him 
by  his  offended  sovereign,  and  henceforth  he  must  be 
content  to  enjoy  Uft  upon  the  terms  she  grants  him — that 
of  resignation  to  a  fate  which  nothing  now  can  alter." 
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In  the  first  impulse  of  rage  that  sacceeded  the  read- 
ing of  this  barbarous  mandate,  Lennox  desperately  re- 
solved at  once  to  terminate  the  triumph  of  his  enemies, 
by  anticipating  the  fate  they  threatened  him  with ;  and 
he  determined,  however  fierce  the  pangs  he  felt,  that  he 
would  not  touch  the  food  which  was  placed  within  his 

reach. 

Fierce  and  dreadful  was  the  conflict  which  his  un- 
daunted spirit  sustained,  for  many  hours,  with  the  piercmg 
demands  of  nature.  His  throat  and  lips  were  parched 
with  intolerable  burning  thirst,  his  head  swam,  and  his 
legs  failed  beneath  him  from  exhaustion;  yet  he  still 
persevered  in  abstaining  from  that  which  he  felt  alone 
could  preserve  his  life. 

The  day  gradually  faded  away,  and  surrounded  with 
impenetrable  darkness,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
from  which  he  felt  convinced  he  should  never  again 
arise;  but 

^  Hope  fpriogs  triumphant  in  die  hmnan  bicect,** 

and  its  fount  was  not  yet  desdned  to  be  dried  in  that  of 

Lennox. 

A  sudden  beam  of  light  falling  full  upon  his  swollen 
and  heavy  eyelids,  aroused  him  from  a  slumber  which 
be  had  welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  death.  With 
difficulty  he  rused  his  eyes  to  the  grating  through 
which  he  had  so  often  pdnfully  watched  the  approach 
of  day,  and  through  which  he  now  still  beheld,  though 
with  vague  and  uncertain  feelings,  the  same  broad  glare 

of  light. 

For  a  few  moments  it  receded,  but  again  it  appeared ; 
and  as  he  with  difficulty  rused  himself  on  his  feet,  he 
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distinctly  heard  the  hum  of  voices,  and  then  discovered 
that  the  light  was  that  of  a  torcli  or  torches,  whicli  were 
now  moving,  and  then  stationary,  beneath  the  window, 
if  it  might  so  be  called. 

Frantic  with  joy  and  hope,  he  tried  to  raise  his  voice, 
to  call  to  those  whom  his  wild  imagination  represented  as 
friends  who  were  seeking  him ;  but  his  throat  and  lips* 
parched  with  drought,  were  incapable  of  uttering  an  ar- 
ticulate sound;  and  the  hoarse,  discordant  sounds 
which  he  uttered,  re-echoing  through  the  vaulted  dun- 
geon, resembled  rather  the  cry  of  some  wild  animal^ 
than  the  accents  of  a  human  voice. 

They  were,  however,  heard;  for  the  light  became 
stationary,  and  it  illumined  the  dungeon  sufficiently  to 
discover  the  jug  of  water  standing  close  to  him.  Eager- 
ly and  hastily  he  swallowed  a  copious  draught,  which 
seemed  in  a  moment  to  reinvigorate  him.  Again  he 
raised  his  voice,  and  a  thrill  of  joy,  almost  too  intense 
to  be  borne,  ran  through  his  exhausted  frame,  as  he 
heard  his  own  name  plainly  articulated  by  some  one  on 
the  outside. 

''  They  are  looking  for  the  grating!**  he  exclaimed, 
in  an  agony  of  hope  and  fear.  '^  Oh !  that  I  could  by 
any  means  indicate  to  them  where  it  is,  and  supply  them 
with  the  means  of  communicating  with  me.  Had  I  even 
but  a  stone  to  throw,  it  might  be  the  means  of  saving 
mer 

The  earthem  jug  was  still  in  his  hands.  He  took  ano- 
ther long,  refreshing  draught,  and  dashed  it  on  the 
ground.  The  light  still  remained  stationary,  and  thus 
aflbrded  him  the  means  of  taking  a  sure  aim.  Frag. 
Hient  after  fragment  of  the  jug  passed  through  the  bars, 
19.  S  I 
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umI  the  signal  was  received  with  an  expreiMon  of  ex- 
ultation, which  assured  him  o(  the  success  of  hi*  plan. 
A  long)  ao  anxious  pause  succeeded;  but  the  light  was 
still  visible,  and  he  slill  heard  faint  sounds,  which  as- 
sured him  the;  hod  not  left  the  spot. 

At  length,  Ibe  intense  agony  with  which  his  eyes  had 
lemained  fixed  on  the  grating  was  relieved,  and  the 
fearful  hope  which  hod  animated  him  was  changed  into 
a  blissful  certiunly;  for  the  torch  was  elevated  to  tlie 
grating,  and  a  face  appeared,  which,  though  he  could 
not  distinguish  the  features,  he  was  well  convinced  was 
that  of  a  friend.  A  voice  spoke,  but  Lennox  cooU  nei- 
ther bear  nor  reply.  His  heart  beat  with  violence;  bis 
head  swam;  and  overcome  with  intense  joy,  be  ottered 
a  frantic  exclamation  of  pleasure,  and  sank  upon  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

The  morning  had  dawned  ere  he  awoke  from  this 
slate  of  temporary  death.  He  gazed  wildly  around  him; 
but  he  was  still  in  his  dungeon— still  alone;  and  at  first 
he  was  disposed  to  believe  that  all  had  been  a  dream. 
But  his  first  impulse  was  .to  allay  the  buroing  thirst 
which  tormented  him;  and  the  sight  of  the  broken  frag- 
ments, which  were  scattered  at  his  feet,  instantly  recall- 
ed to  his  memory  all  that  had  occurred. 

"  They  cannot,  surely  they  cannot  have  deserted  mef 
he  exclaimed.  "  Yet,  perhaps,  they  were  discovered, 
and  compelled  to  relinquish  their  attempt;  and  I  nay 

yet  hope " 

\i  dus  moment  bis  eye  rested  on  a  small  package, 
which  liung  suspended  by  a  cord  from  the  bars  of  the 
grating  through  which  it  had  been  forced.  His  weak- 
•ess  was  in  a  moment  forgotten.    He  sprang  towards 
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it;  and  to  open  it,  and  read  the  welcome  scroll  it  con- 
tained, was  but  the  work  oF  a  moment. 

"  Keep  up  your  spirits,"  wrote  his  unknown  friend, 
*^  and  be  assured  assistance  is  at  hand.  We  will  save 
jou,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  To*morrow  night  we 
will  return  better  provided.  But  be  careful  that  you 
do  not  give  cause  for  suspicion,  lest  you  be  removed, 
and  thus  frustrate  our  hopes.  Wc  must  be  cautious ; 
lor  discovery  of  the  attempt  will  be  certain  destruction 
to  all.  Remain  passive,  and  trust  in  your  friends. 
Even  if  we  do  not  come  at  the  appointed  time,  do  not 
despair;  for  circumstances  may  delay,  but  cannot  turn 
us  from  our  purpose.*' 

Fervently,  on  his  knees,  did  Lennox  offer  up  a  solemn 
thanksgiving  to  that  merciful  Providence  which  had 
thus  rescued  him  from  the  depths  of  despair,  and 
taught  him  the  folly  and  impiety  of  his  so  late-deter- 
mined purpose  of  self-destruction.  A  small  tin  flask, 
containing  a  powerful  cordial,  accompanied  this  wel- 
come note;  and  Lennox,  afler  swallowing  a  few  mouth- 
fuls,  felt  his  strength  and  appetite  for  food,  which  had 
quite  deserted  him,  renewed;  and  he  ate  the  bread, 
which  be  had  thrown  to  the  other  end  of  the  dungeon, 
with  humble  thankfulness,  that  he  yet  possessed  the 
means  of  preserving  the  life,  which  he  trusted  might 
yet  be  of  value  to  bis  country  and  friends. 

His  mother.— *Oh!  with  what  rapture  would  she 
again  behold  the  son  whom  she  was  probably  even  now 
mourning  as  lost  to  her  for  ever.  A  thousand  t^ider 
thoughts  and  anticipations  rushed  into  his  mind,  and 
rendered  him*  alike  insensible  to  bodily  su£fering,  and  to 
the  tedlousoess  of  the  time  which  mnst  necessarily  elapse 
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before  be  could  hope  again  to  bold  communication  with 
bis  friends  and  intended  preservers. 

At  the  usual  hour  his  surly  gaoler  entered  his  cdL 
Lennox  bad  cautiously  concealed  the  cord,  which  had 
been  merely  twisted  round  the  bar,  and  was  easily  with- 
drawn. The  man's  eyes  glanced  with  evident  surprise 
on  the  broken  fragments. 

*'  Ma  foi  !**  he  muttered.  **  You  should  be  more 
careful.  If  any  accident  had  prevented  my  com- 
mg 

"  I  should  have  died,  as  I  have-  been  near  dcHug,^' 
replied  Lennox,  faintly ;  **  and  much  as  I  have  wished 
and  prayed  for  death,  it  would  have  been  too  dreadAil 
in  this  shape.  But  give  me  the  vessel  you  have  brought. 
I  will  be  more  careful,  and  not  again  subject  myself  to 
what  I  have  suffered  this  night.  Had  the  small  favour, 
which  I  have  so  often  requested,  been  allowed  me,  of  a 
lamp  to  cheer  the  wretched  darkness  of  the  long  lugbts 
of  misery  I  endure,  this  accident  might  have  been  pre- 
vented.** 

The  man  shook  hk  head,  his  usual  method  of  con- 
veying a  negative  to  the  demands  of  his  prisoner;  and 
Lennox,  for  the  first  time,  felt  a  satisfaction  at  hearing 
the  bolts  and  locks  again  shut  upon  him. 

Night  came  at  last,  and  Lennoxes  straining  eyes  were 
incessantly  fixed  upon  the  spot  which  was  to  reveal  to 
him  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes.  Never,  even  during  his 
present  tedious  imprisonment,  had  the  time  seemed  so 
insufferably  long  as  the  hours  which  intervened  between 
the  disappearance  of  the  feeble  ray  of  light  which  pene- 
trated the  dungeon,  and  the  appearance  of  the  signal 
vrhich  was  to  confirm  his  hopes.     At  length  it  came; 
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and  Lennox  now  could  speak,  could  hear,  and  could 
comprehend  all  that  was  doing  for  his  deliverance. 

There  was  only  one  circumstance  that  inflicted  a  mo- 
mentary disappointment:  the  person  who  spoke  to  him 
was  a  stranger,  nor  could  he  learn  that  any  one  con- 
cerned in  the  attempt  was  known  to  him  by  name.  Yet 
the  danger  they  ran  was  a  suflicient  proof  of  their 
warmth  and  sincerity  in  the  cause. 

Hurried  and  confused  exclamations,  on  both  sides, 
were  all  that  passed  for  some  moments;  but  at  length 
Lennox  was  able  to  make  enquiries  as  to  what  was  pass- 
ing on  the  outside,  and  the  probable  chance  of  his  en- 
largement. 

He  learned  that  there  were  three  persons  engaged  in 
the  attempt  to  liberate  him;  but  that  the  situation  of 
the  dungeon,  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  precipice,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  more  than  one  person  at  a  time  to 
reach  the  grating,  and  that  with  considerable  diflSculty 
and  danger.  The  bars,  sunk  deeply  in  the  rock,  re- 
quired, it  appeared,  both  time'  and  force  to  remove 
tbem,  and  Lennox  began  almost  to  despair  that  the 
task  would  be  accomplished  before  sunrise;  at  which 
time  he  understood  two  of  his  deliverers  would  be 
obliged  to  repair  to  their  part  in  the  castle,  lest  their 
absence  should  be  discovered. 

Uttering,  from  time  to  time,  some  cheering  words  to 
moderate  the  impatience  of  the  captive,  the  man  con- 
Unucd  to  ply  his  laborious  task  of  filing  through  the 
bottom  of  the  bars,  so  aa  to  allow  him  to  wrench  them 
fronr  their  places.  Every  moment  now  appeared  an 
hour  to  Lennox;  but  at  length  one  yielded^another, 
and  the  man  was  able  to  thrust  hb  head  through ;  and 
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by  the  aid  of  the  torch,  which  had  been  stuck  in  a  deft 
of  the  rock  to  aid  him  in  his  work,  to  disooTcr  the 
dreary  abyss  which  had  so  long  entombed  his  gallant 
leaden 

**  Mother  of  heaven !""  he  exclaimed,  **  and  is  thb 
then  the  abode  to  which  they  have  condemned  the  Earl 
of  Lennox?  Woe  befall  their  barbarous  hearts !  Bot  I 
will  not  waste  time  in  useless  execrations:  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  he  wiU  have  ample  satisiaction  on  his 
oppressors/* 

Again  he  applied  himself  with  renewed  vigour  to  his 
task;  and  Iicnnox,  whose  emotions  had  kept  him  silent, 
with  clasped  hands  and  upraised  eyes,  invoked  a  Mess- 
ing on  the  &ithful  heart  and  powerful  arm  which  were 
thus  devoted  to  his  service. 

Another  half-hour  passed  away;  the  torch  was  nearly 
extinguished;  but  a  third  bar  yielded,  and  Lennox 
loudly  exclaimed: — ^*  Now,  then;  now,  if  you  can  aflbid 
me  any  assistance  in  reaching  you,  I  can,  I  am  sure  I 
can,  force  myself  through  the  cavity  T 

**  Heavenly  Mary !  we  have  forgotten  the  rope,** 
shouted  the  man  to  his  companions  below.  *'  What  b 
to  be  done?  Is  there  no  ledge,  no  crevice  in  which  you 
can  fix  your  foot,  my  lord,  and— ^' 

"  No,  no,  none,*"*  interrupted  Lennox,  in  despair.  "It 
is  a  flat,  smooth  wall,  the  surface  of  which ^ 

*'  Stop!  do  not  be  impatient — that  will  do.  1  will 
return,  my  lord;  with  all  speed  I  will  return,'"  exclaimed 
bis  deliverer,  beginning  to  descend. 

Lennox  called  to  him.  He  entreated  him  not  to  leave 
faim  without  an  efibrt  to  assist  him — but  he  was  already 
gone.    The  expiring  torch  still  remained,  its  faint  and 
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flickering  light  just  serting  to  show  the  success  of  the 
efforts  that  bad  already  been  made  for  his  deliverance, 
and  which  he  one  moment  feared  would  not  only  prove 
the  mockery  of  bis  bopes^  and  the  next  contemplated  as 
a  certain  presage  of  his  ultimate  success— so  wayward 
and  fluctoating  were  bis  feelings  in  his  present  high* 
wrought  state  of  excitement. 

**  Should  they  not  return,"^  he  exclaimed,  "  the  disco- 
very of  the  attempt  will  be  my  certain  destruction !  And 
yet,^  he  continued,  a  sudden  light  seeming  to  break 
in  upon  the  gloomy  anticipations  which  this  reflection 
had  occasioned;  "  and  yet  they  will  not  dare  to  murder 
me!  They  will  be  assured  that  my  existence  is  known f 
and  known,  too,  to  those  who  would  befriend  me*  TUey 
will  no  longer  dare  to  hope  that  a  feigned  tale  will  de« 
ceive  my  friends  and  adherents;  and  they  will  dread  the 
vengeance  they  will  surely  draw  upon  themselves,  should 
thef  now  employ  violence  towards  me." 

The  torch  expired,  and  Lennox's  hopes  of  immediate 
deliverance  died  with  it;  for  he  fancied  tlie  dim  light 
which  succeeded,  and  which  just  enabled  him  to  disco- 
ver the  aperture,  was  the  first  glimpse  of  day;  and  he 
too  well  rememb^ed  the  assertion,  which  his  unknown 
friend  had  made,  that  the  task  must  be  accomplished 
ere  morning  dawned,  or  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  escape  the  danger  of  pursuit. 

He  tried  to  be  resigned;  he  tried  to  bear,  without 
murmuring,  this  unexpected  heavy  stroke  of  fate;  but 
his  manly  spirit,  weakened  by  l^ily  and  mental  anguish^ 
yielded  to  the  agony  of  the  moment,  and  he  uttered  a 
loud  and  piercing  cry  of  anguish,  as  he  dashed  himself 
on  the  ground  in  all  the  bitterness  of  despair*    His  cry 
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was  re-echoed.  Yes,  he  could  not  be  deceived*  Ic 
was  not  the  hollow  echoes  of  his  own  voice  sounding 
through  the  cavenii  but  the  comparatively  shrilly  though 
sweet  accents  of  a  female,  that  rang  in  his  ear*  He  started 
again  to  his  feet,  and  again  approaching  the  spot,  lis* 
tened  for  a  repetition  of  the  sound  which  seemed  to  .have 
rescued  him  at  once  from  the  abyss  of  despair.  And  it 
was  repeated--^he  sound  swelled  upon  the  lur,  and  every 
other  feeling  was  absorbed  in  wonder  and  astonishment; 
for  it  was  the  well-known  voice  of  her  whom  he  had  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  call  hb  page.  It  was  Isabel 
de  Montmorenci,  who,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite ballads-— one  with  which,  in  the  hours  of  com- 
parative peace  and  tranquillity,  she  had  often  lulled  him 
into  forgetfulness  of  the  world  and  all  its  turmoils— «ow 
endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  hope  and  confidence. 

The  sound  thrilled  through  his  heart;  yet  it  was  a 
feeling  of  sorrow  rather  than  of  pleasure.  Rather  wottld 
he  have  owed  his  deliverance  to  any  other  means  than 
her's  whose  love  he  could  never  return;  and  to  whom  he 
felt  he  should  now,  indeed,  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

The  strain  suddenly  ceased,  and  in  a.  few  moments 
Lennox  heard  the  rougher  sounds  of  a  man^s  voice.  It 
was  that  of  hb  deliverer,  who  had  Idndled  another  torch, 
and  now  once  more  appeared  at  his  post.  A  long,  slen- 
der pole,  notched  into  footsteps,  was  lowered  into  the 
dungeon,  and  firmly  secured,  with  the  belt  which  the 
man  unbuckled  from  his  waist,  to  the  only  remaining  bar. 

"  Now,  St.  Andrew,  prosper  us!'**  he  exclaimed.  **  If 
it  will  bear  your  weight,  my  lord,  till  I  get  a  firm  grip 
o*  your  hand,  it  is  all  I  require  of  it." 
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It  did  bear  his  weight;  and  Lennox,  in  another  mo- 
ment, seated  on  the  stone  ledge  which  had  formed 
Uie  frame-work  of  the  cavity  through  which  he  had 
emerged,  inhaled,  with  exquisite  satisfaction,  the  fresh 
breeze,  and  contemplated  with  awe  and  astonishment 
the  dangers  which  his  deliverers  had  encountered  to 
rescue  him. 

The  dungeon  he  had  been  confined  in  was  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  steep  rock  on  which  the  castle  was 
situated,  and  at  a  part  which  appeared  totally  inaccessi- 
ble from  beneath;  while  the  frowning  battlements, 
which  ran  along,  apparently  at  the  very  edge,  above, 
seemed  equally  to  forbid  the  approach  that  way.  Len- 
nox gazed  eagerly  upward,  almost  expecting  to  bear  the 
alarm  given  by  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts;  but  he  re- 
collected that  this  was  a  part  of  the  fortress  never  in- 
habited, and,  from  its  supposed  impregnability,  but 
slightfy,  if  at  all,  guarded. 

About  half  way  down  the  precipice  he  descried,  en  a 
ledge  of  the  rock,  a  female  form,  who,  together  with  a 
man,  upholding  a  blazing  torch,  was  apparently  insensible 
to  the  dangers  of  her  own  situation,  and  intent  only  on 
the  movements  of  him  (Lennox)  and  his  companion; 
the  latter  of  whom  now  cautiously  commenced  his  de- 
scent, conjuring  Lennox  to  be  careful  in  placing  his 
footsteps  precisely  in  the  same  track  that  he  pursued; 
and  warning  him  that  one  false  step,  on  his  part,  would 
precipitate  them  both  into  eternity,  as  he  who  remained 
immediately  beneath  could  not  fail  to  fall  with  his  com- 
panion. 

In  the  days  of  buoyant  and  thoughtless  youth,  Len- 
nox had  often  braved  dangers  of  this  sort,  infinitely 
19.  3  K 
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more  apalKng,  from  mere  sporliveness  and  recklessness 
of  danger;  but  weakened  as  he  now  was,  by  mental 
and  bodily  suffering,  the  task  was  one  of  no  snudl  hasaid 
and  difficulty;  and  as  he  dung  to  the  shrubs,  which 
were  his  only  assistants,  and  felt  the  eardi  loosened 
and  crumbling  under  his  grasp,  his  head  grew  diny» 
and  he  dared  not  cast  a  glance  into  the  abyss  below,  lest 
his  senses  shonkl  entirety  desert  him. 

At  length,  however,  they  reached  the  shelf,  or  ledge 
of  rock,  on  whidi  those  who  awaited  the  success  of 
their  enterprise  were  stationed. 

Isabel  uttered  a  ftiint  scream  as  the  nan,  who  was 
now  supporting  her  with  one  arm,  raised  the  torch  to 
the  pale  and  ghastly  visage  of  Lennox.  The  latter  was 
not  at  ftrst  conscious  that  it  was  the  dreadful  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance,  that  occa* 
sioned  this  emotion ;  but  the  man  who  had  been  the  im- 
mediate instrument  of  his  deliverance,  exclaimed S— "'I 
told  you,  lady,  that  you  must  prepare  yonrself  for  this 
sad  spectacle.  But  take  courage !  A  lew  hours  wiH,  I 
trust,  convey  us  out  of  the  reach  of  danger;  and  rest 
and  refreshment,  and  a  change  of  apparel,  and  above 
«11,  the  prospect  of  revenge  upon  his  enemies,  wiH  soon 
-etkct  a  change  (or  the  better.** 

The  eyes  of  Lennox  were  now  rivetted  on  the  fea- 
tures of  Isabel;  for  as  such  he  recognised  her,  thongh 
she,  too,  bore  the  marks  of  intense  suflbring.  Her 
large,  fnll,  hii^ons  black  eyes  now  looked  dim  and 
sunken.  Her  cheek,  no  longer  disguised  with  the  dark 
hue  by  which  she  had  so  long  concealed  the  delicacy  of 
her  complexion,  and  given  such  a  diffbrent  expression 
to  ber  countenance,  was  now  ghastly  pale,  and,  with 
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her  tiiai^  enuKWUed  form,  «poke  top  foroilily  a  tale  of 
woe»  which  4Ue  ami  and  low  mqw\»  of  her  voice  reo- 
deved  eliU  laare  jmpr^wve- 

Lennox's  heart  reproached  him  fgr  hie  ingratitude* 
**  Aad  (0t  me,"  he  sighed  u>  himself«— -''  she  has  borne 
all  thial«<«for  me  she  1$%  even  now,  braving  dangers  ai^d 
diflkullifs  whiflb  might  appal  e¥en  the  mopt  owragepus 
of  the  stronger  sex.*' 

Deeply  imbued  with  these  feelings,  he  jiressed  the 
cMf  trembling  hand,  which  he  had  taken,  to  his  lips 
and  to  his  heart;  and  Isabel^  raising  her  head,  which 
abe  had*  after  the  first  glance,  averted,  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment  with  intense  scrutiny,  and  then  throw  her-* 
self  into  his  arms,  exclaiming  >— ''  Ijennox  1  we  will  hve 
Off  die  together."" 

'*  Faitii,  lady,  I  fear  we  shall  have  no  choice  but  pf 
dyiqg  altogether,"'  bluntly  interposed  ibe  man  who  had 
awisted  Lennox  in  his  difficult  descent;  "  the  day  is 
already  beginning  to  show  itself  over  yonder  hills,  and 
if  we  waste  much  more  time  her<»     ■  "" 

**  I  am  ready  instandy,""  exclaimed  Isabel,  springing 
on  her  feet,  and  resuming  all  that  determination  of  man- 
ner and  activity  of  motion  that  was  natural  to  her.  She 
then  commenced  leading  the  way  along  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rock,  whidi  scarcely  afforded  a  footing,  and  which 
wowmI  in  a  zia-zag  direction;  sometimes  rising  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  at  o^her  times  descending  so 
abruptly,  that  Lennox  with  extreme  difficulty  could 
keep  up  with  her  and  lier  companions,  wlie  one  by  one 
followed  her. 

The  necessity  of  attending  to  his  own  preservation, 
absorbed  all  Lennox's  thoughts  and  care,  yet  he  could 
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not  suppress  a  thrill  of  terror  for  her  safetji  as  he  be«* 
held  her  spring  from  point  to  point  of  the  rock,  to  aToid 
the  more  circuitous  route  which  they  were  themselves 
compelled  to  follow. 

The  day  had  now  dawned,  and  their  torches  were 
extinguished,  as  no  longer  of  service.  They  were  now, 
too,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place,  and  on  even  ground, 
and  Lennox  began  to  congratulate  himself  on  this  diffi* 
culty  being  nearly  over;  but  his  rejoicing  was  somewhat 
checked  by  the  remark  of  one  of  his  companions, 
that,  though  they  had  escaped  one  danger,  they  had 
yet  a  formidable  one  to  encounter,  as  they  should  in  a 
few  moments  be  in  full  sight  of  the  castle  walls,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  observation  of  the  sentinel,  who,  if  any 

suspicion  should  arise .   "  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  hc^* 

tate,^' continued  the  man:  "  to  remain  would  be  more 
dangerous  than  to  proceed,  under  all  hasards.  I  should 
advise,  however,  that  we  separate.  The  lady  can  re- 
main under  the  care  of  Galbraith,  who  will  conduct  her 
to  the  place  agreed  upon,  while  I  accompany  you,  my 
lord,  by  a  different  route.** 

Isabel  loudly  protested  against  this  arrangement,  but 
the  man  assumed  a  more  resolute  tone*  '*  I  have  risked 
more  than  my  life,  lady,  in  your  service,^  he  repGed* 
**  Hitherto  I  have  prospered  in  the  undertaking,  and 
you  must  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge  of  the  course 
we  shall  pursue.^' 

Isabel  frowned  haughtily,  but  Lennox  mildly  entreat- 
ed her  to  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of  his  preserver ; 
and  she  suppressed  the  expression  of  self-^will  and  obsti- 
nacy which  had  been  expressively  pourtrayed  in  her 
countenance. 
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"  Here,  then,  we  had  better  part  at  once,^  -observed 
Ihe  inan«  ''  You,  Galbraith,  will  take  the  straight 
road  at  once  with  ihe  lady,  while  my  lord  and  I  will 
strike  off  to  the  left»  and,  by  crossing  the  dyke,  be 
there  as  soon  as  you/' 

He  waited  not  for  an  answer,  but  immediately  set  off 
at  a  round  pace;  and  Lennoxi  exchanging  a  hurried 
adieu  with  Isabel,  followed  him. 

^  These  women  are  a  sad  incumbrance,  my  lord, 
when  a  man  is  engaged  in  business  of  importance.  I 
would  fain  have  persuaded  the  lady  to  have  left  the 
whole  afl&ir  in  our  hands,  and  have  remained  quiet 
until  all  was  over;  or,  had  she  even  consented  to 
have  accompanied  Galbraith  at  once  to  the  rendez* 
vous  in  the  wood,  it  would  have  been  far  better.  But 
no;  she  would  have  her  own  way,  and  be  in  ihe  midst 
of  it  all,  even  at  the  risk  of  defeating  the  whole  plan. 
Though  this  I  must  say,  she  has  a  noble  spirit,  and  is 
not  easily  daunted;  and  certainly  it  is  all  owing  to  her 
that  Galbraith  first  discovered  the  secret  of  your  con- 
finement, and  the  situation  of  the  dungeon." 

^'  But  how  came  the  Lady  Isabel  to  know  it?^'  de- 
manded Lennox. 

**  I  can  scarcely  answer  your  question,  my  lord,**  re- 
plied the  man;  ''  but  I  will  tell  you  all  that  has  come  to 
my  knowledge.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  lady 
you  speak  of  has  been  herself  a  prisoner  for  some  time 
past,  in  the  castle?" 

"  A  prisoner!*'  repeated  Lennox,  in  amazement.  ^*  I 
knew  not  e^en  that  she  was  But  proceed." 

''  Well,  my  lord,  Gralbraith,  who  has  now  accompa- 
nied her,  has  a  brother  who,  whether  by  bis  bad  deeds 
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dr  hb  good  ones  I  cannot  pfet^nd  to  My,  is  bigh  in 
&Tour  with  more  than  one  in  the  court  who  pococit 
the  confidenee  of  the  queen;  and  it  seems  be  vas  fixed 
upon  to  be  (he  atiendant,  or  rather  th^  guard  of  this 
lady,  who,  though  she  had  every  confoit  and  r^^spaet 
shown  to  her»  was  closely  kept  under  watch  and  ward 
ib  Che  eastern  tow^.  But  Matthew  Galbraith  is  loo 
fond  of  the  flagon  and  the  song,  and  above  all,  of  the 

blue«yed  damsel  at But  I  beg  your  pardon,  vy 

lord.  You  are  impatient  at  my  remarks;  and  I  will 
therefore  briefly  say,  that  Matthew  got  quite  tired  of 
having  nothing  to  do  but  to  stretch  his  legs  in  the  ont- 
ward  room  of  the  lady's  apartments,  except  for  aboot 
an  hour  in  the  day,  when  he  was  let  out,  but  with  a 
strict  charge  not  to  reveal  to  any  one  wlutf  it  was  that 
he  was  employed  upon. 

**  Mat,  however,  let  some  observations  slip  to  bis 
brother,  that  greatly  excited  his  curiosity;  and  by  dint 
of  persuasion,  and  promises  of  secrecy,  he  got  out  of 
him  that  there  was  a  bonnie  lassie  shut  up  in  the 
tower,  and  that  he  would  be  heartily  glad  to  slip  away 
firom  his  post,  for  two  or  three  hours  at  lught,  when 
she  was  retired  to  rest,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  tliose 
coming  who  sometimes  visited  her* 

'*  His  brother  instantly  oflfered  his  services  to  take 
his  place  for  the  time  he  should  be  absent;  and  this  was 
carried  on  for  a  long  time  without  discovery,  or  without 
Galbraith  ever  getting  a  sight  of  the  lady,  which  he  was 
Tcry  anxious  to  do  for  some  private  reasons  of  his  own. 

"  He  had  began  to  be  almost  tired  of  his  wearisome 
task,  when,  at  last,  fortune  favoured  him,  and  he  gained 
|he  speech  of  the  lady ;  who,  though  she  did  not  proYO 
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to  be  the  person  he  had  suapectedy  was,  it  appeared, 
wdl  known  to  him. 

*'  A  plan  for  her  escape  was  soon  suggested  between 
them.  Bat  she  was  move  anxious  for  yours,  it  appeared, 
than  her  own;  and  though  several  opportunities  occur- 
red, she  persisted  in  remaining  until  your  situation  was 
ascertained.  It  was  in  Tain  that  Galbraith  assured  her» 
as  indeed  was  generally  believed,  that  you,  my  lord, 
were  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  She  per- 
ttsted  that  you  were  living,  and  living  in  some  of  the 
dungeons  of  the  castle ;  and  to  release  you  seemed  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  her  thoughts* 

**  To  me»  who  he  knew  was  devoted  to  your  service^ 
Galbraith  ooamiunicated  all  he  had  learned;  and  by 
cantioos  enquiries,  we  at  length  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  range  of  dungeons  that  had  not  been  opened  for 
many  years,  and  which  were  believed  to  have  some  out- 
let from  the  walls,  but  at  a  part  where  the  rock  was 
totally  inaccessible. 

^  Day  after  day,  and  nigiit  after  night,  did  Galbraith 
and  I  explore  the  rock,  but  without  making  the  wished- 
for  discovery;  the  situation  of  the  grating,  deep  sunk, 
askl  surrounded  isilh  briars  and  weeds,  preventing  its 
being  seen  from  below.  But  I  need  not  tei  you  how,  at 
length,  we  wen  convinced  of  your  existence.  Galbraith 
conveyed  the  joy&il  news  to  the  lady— «nd  you  know  the 
rest. 

**  And  now,  there  only  remains  for  roe  to  ask  the 
name  of  the  kind  inend  to  whom  I  am  so  deeply  in- 
debted,*^ said  LennoK.  **  Either  my  memory  is  trea- 
dicnnu,  or  you        ^* 

*'  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  my  lords'^  replied  the  man; 
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**  yet  the  name  I  bear  has  been  sometimes  coupled  with 
that  of  Lennox,  and  without  disgracing  it.  I  haTe  my^ 
self  spent  the  chief  part  of  my  life  in  England.  Start 
noty  my  lord!  Do  not  wrong  me  by  supposing  that  my 
abiding  there  has  been  voluntary  on  my  part.  Heaven 
knows  how  my  heart  has  panted  to  see  the  streams  and 
mountains  of  my  native  land,  to  assert  its  rights,  to  con- 
quer, or  to  die  in  its  defence !" 

Lennox  looked  with  surprise  at  the  speaker,  whose 
language  and  sentiments  were  so  superior  to  what  his 
appearance  would  have  led  him  to  expect;  for  he  was 
attired  in  a  coarse  rustic  dress,  and  that  much  the 
worse  for  wear;  and  there  was  nothing  in  hb  features 
or  his  voice,  until  now,  kindlefl  into  strong  expression, 
which  betrayed  that  the  garb  he  wore  was  one  to  which 
he  was  unused.  The  strong,  sinewy  form,  had  before 
only  denoted  strength  and  vigour;  but  now,  the  most 
martial  and  commanding  part,  the  eye,  flashed  fire,  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  man  seemed  changed. 

*'  You  have  not  yet  told  me  by  what  name  I  shall 
call  you;  but  there  is  one  appellation  which,  even  bad 
I  not  personally  experienced  you  have  a  right  to  claim, 
your  sentiments  would  induce  me  to  bestow,^'  said  Len- 
nox, extending  bis  hand  to  meet  that  which  eagerly 
grasped  his, — '^  friend!  friend  of  my  heart;  for  such  I 
feel  you  are,  by  whatever  name  you  are  known  to  the 
world." 

"  I  am  a  Campbell,^'  said  the  young  man,  **  and  boast, 
as  my  greatest  honour,  to  be  of  the  kindred  of  Euphe- 
mia  Campbell,  the  mother  of  Lord  Lennox." 

There  needed  not  this  tie  to  draw  Lennox's  heart  to 
the  brave  youth  who  had  thus  boldly  adventured  bis 
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life  for  him;  but  this  avowal  removed  every  feeling  of 
restraint  between  themi  and  the  two  friends  felt  neither 
the  lengthy  nor  thought  of  the  dangers  of  their  path,  as 
they  proceeded  onwards* 

Campbell  had  little  to  relate  of  his  own  personal  his- 
tory. He  was  (he  said)  the  son  of  that  Campbell 
whom  the  cruelty  and  capricious  tyranny  of  the  late 
King  James  had  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  England,  dur** 
hig  that  monarch's  reign.  "  But  my  father,^'  he  con- 
tinued, "  though  banished  from  his  country,  was  too 
true  and  loyal  to  side  with  its  enemies;  and  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  which  I  have  shared,  he  lingered  out  his 
existence. 

*^  The  death  of  the  king,  and  the  consequent  treaty 
between  England  and  Scotland,  left  him,  indeed,  at 
liberty  to  return  to  his  native  country;  but  the  lamp  of 
Ufe  was  nearly  extinguished,  and  the  energy  of  his 
mind  had  decayed  with  his  bodily  strength,  and  he  im- 
plored me  not  to  quit  him.  Heaven  forbid  that  a  son 
should  wish  his  father's  death!  But  wearisome  has 
the  time  been  to  me  that  I  have  lingered  away  at  his 
bed-side.  I  was  longing,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  for  the 
green  valleys  and  rugged  hills,  over  which  I  had  so 
often  bounded  with  light  footsteps,  and  still  fighter 
heart;  but  at  length  he  was  released,  and  I  sought  once 
more  my  paternal  home. 

*'I  had  pictured  it  desolate  and  lone;  but  I  was 
young  and  sanguine,  and  I  trusted  to  find  friends  who 
would  assist  me  to  repair  the  devastation  which  time 
and  neglect  had  made  in  what  never  was  a  splendid  in* 
heritance,  but  would  fully  have  satisfied  my  moderate 
wishes. 

19.  3  L 
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^  Alas!  how  was  I  disappointed.  I  found  the  fieidii 
cuhivatedy  the.  mansion  inhabited ;  but  it  was  in  the 
bands  of  a  stranger — of  one.  who  laughed  at  my  daiois» 
and  dismissed  roe  with  insult  from  his  door.  His 
Spirit  of  my  forefathers!  How  could  I  endure  to  hear 
the  ignoble  churl  assert  hb  right  to  that  which  had 
been  for  centuries—  But  he. was  an  old  and  feeUe 
wretch ;  and  that,  more^  than  the  clowns  who  crowded 
round  him,  withheld  my  band  from  stiiking  bim  to  iho 
earth. 

**  Still  building  on  the  justice  of  my  daim,  I  bent  my 
way  to  the  court  of  her  who  is  recognised  as  the  sove* 
reign  of  the  kingdom;  but  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  haTe  I  waited  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  the  me- 
morial which  the  friendship  of  Galbraith  found  means 
,of  forwarding  to  the  queen.  Abs!  too.  well  have  1  aeeii 
that  the  rights  of  Scotland,  or  Scotsmen,  are  little  re- 
garded by  her — who  has  no  kindred  feeling:  with  ibem; 
who,  absorbed  in  her  own  selfish  pleasures  and  luxuri- 
ous gratifications——  But  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to 
descant  upon  this  theme.  You«  my  lord,  know  full 
well  the  wrongs  and  insults  which  are  hourly  ofieied  to 
our  unhappy  country;  though  I  little  thought  you,  my 
lord  of  Lennox,  was  destined  so  severely  to  feel  the  in- 
justice and  treac;hery— " 

*'  But  how  happened  it,**  interrupted  Lennox,  '^  that 
you  did  not  make  yourself  immediately  known  to. me? 
I  have  little  reason  now,  certainly  to  boast  of  my  influ- 
ence or  power;  but  the  time  has  been  that  my  repre* 
sedtation  of  your  claims ** 

"  It  was  with  that  purpose  I  came  hither,  my  lord^T 
replied  Campbell;  "but  I  arrived  too  late.    Before. I 


•  <  ^ 
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xemched  the  castle,  the  tale  of  your  death  had  been 
firoiiiiilgated.  It  was  said  that  you  had  fallen  a  victim 
lo  the  prifate  revenge  of  ah  enemy  at  a  short  distance 
Irom  the  castle;  and  I  tnyself  beheld  the  funeral  obse* 
qoies,  without  a  'suspicion  that  it  was  all  a  mockeryi  and 
ihal  those  who  affected  to  lament  your  untimely  fate 
were  your  cruellest  enemiesi  and  even  tlien  exulting  in 
their  triumph  over  you.*^, 

'^  But  Gordon— ^surely  he  could  not  so  easily  be  de- 
ceived?*' said  Lennox. 

**  I  know  not  how  Master  Gordon  was  deceivedi"  re- 
lamed  Campbell;  "  but  this  I  do  know,  that  whatever 
ought  be  the  suspicions  of  your  friends,  as  to  the  cause 
mod  manner  of  your  death,  my  lord,  none  have,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  doubted  the  fact,  that  the  mangled  remains 
which  were  exiiibited,  wrapped  In  your  own  plaid,  to- 
gether witli  your  sword,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
Ibund  broken  by  your  side,  were  all  that  remained  of 
the  Lennox/* 

**  My  sword,  too !"  observed  Lennox.  **  Well  indeed 
might  the  friends  of  Lennox  believe  that  his  life  was 
Ibrfieited,  before  he  relinquished  that.  But  proceed,  and 
satisfy  me,  if  you  can,  on  one  point,  which  I  dread  to 
think  of :— «iy  mother,  my  dear  mother !  how  has  she 
Dome 

"  I  cannot,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  relieve  your  anxiety  on 
that  subject*  Immediately  after  your  supposed  inter* 
Bent,  Gordon  departed,  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  the 
eoiintess ;  and  from  that  period  nothing  has  transpired 
which  I  can  repeat  with  certainty.'' 

Lennox  had  started  a  train  of  thought  which  brought 
on  a  long  fit  of  melancholy  musing,  from  which  he  was 
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at  length  roused  by  his  companion  proposing  that  they 
should  ascend  the  hill  which  lay  to  the  right  of  the 
path  they  had  taken,  and  which,  though  (as  he  ob- 
served) it  was  somewhat  out  of  their  way,  would  enable 
them  not  only  to  reconnoiter  the  road  which  they  had 
come,  and  discover  whether  they  were  pursued;  but, 
also,  whether  Galbraith  and  the  lady  were  safe,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  same  point. 

Lennox  readily  assented.  "  I  have  not  yet  enquired 
of  you,^  he  observed,  "  whither  you  are  conducting  me, 
for  I  trust  entirely  to  your  guidance ;  but  I  fear  these 
rugged  paths  will  suit  ill  with  the  lady  IsabePs  delicate 
form.  And  yet,"  he  added,  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self^ *^  to  how  much  greater  hardships  has.  she  not  been 
exposed  since—'* 

He  paused,  evidently  to  the  disappomtment  of  bis 
companion,  who,  fixing  his  penetrating  eyes  on  his  face, 
observed : — "  Lord  Lennox  has,  indeed,  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  proofs  which  the  lady  has  given         *' 

Lennox  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  melancholy. 

*'  Grateful  I  am,  and  ever  must  be,**  he  observed,  **  to 
one  who  has  evinced  so  deep  a  concern  for  my  happi* 
ness;  but '* 

*'  Let  not  your  gratitude  weigh  too  heavy  on  your 
heart,  my  lord,"  observed  Campbell,  with  a  significant 
smile.  ''Of  her  passion  for  you,  the  lady  has,  if  I  under- 
stand aright,  given  unquesUonable  proofs;  but  whether 
she  has  consulted  most  her  own  gratification  or  your 
happiness,  is  a  question  which,  if  all  I  have  heard  is 

true But  I  am  trespassing  on  the  promise  I  have 

given.  Only  this  caution,  therefore,  my  lord,  I  would 
give  you:— Suffer  not  even  gratitude  to  entangle  you 
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in  any  feelings  more  favourable  to  the  Lady  Isabel  than 
those——  But  hark!  Heard  you  not  the  trampling  of 
horses t*^  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed: 
'Mt  is !  it  is !  Follow  me,  my  lord :  lose  not  a  moment, 
for  your  life.*' 

The  weakness  and  fatigue  which  Lennox  had  but  a 
few  moments  before  been  painfully  conscious  o^  were 
forgotten  in  a  moment,  as  the  danger  of  being  retaken 
rushed  upon  his  mind;  and  without  hesitation  he 
plunged  into  the  brake,  through  which  Campbell  was 
now  tearing  his  way,  with  a  force  and  determination 
which  nothing  could  resist,  and  which  thus  opened  a 
path  for  Lennox  to  follow  him,  until  they  at  length 
emerged  into  open  ground,  but  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  path,  and  so  far  above  it  as  to  command 
a  tolerably  extensive  view. 

Campbell  cast  his  eyes  around.  **  We  are  safeT 
he  exclaimed.  ''See!  yonder  are  those  who  caused 
the  alarm  ;^  and  he  pointed  to  two  men  who  were 
swifUy  proceeding  in  the  direction  which  they  had 
quitted.  "  I  know  not,^  he  continued,  **  that  we  had 
any  cause  to  fear  them;  but  this  road  is  not  much  fre- 
quented, and  it  is  advisable  that  we  should  not  be  seen 
by  those  who,  if  not  decidedly  our  enemies,  might  injure 
us  by  giving  information  to  them  of  the  route  we  have 
taken.  But  you  are  faint  and  weary,  my  lord :  it  will 
be  well  if  you  repose  here  awhile,  and  I  will  keep  watch 
that  none  approach  to  disturb.^' 

Lennox  was  indeed  faint  and  weary,  and  sweet  was 
the  approach  of  that  slumber  which  soon  closed  his  eyes 
in  forgetfulness  of  the  dangers  that  he  bad  passed,  and 
those  which  still  environed  him. 
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The  sua  was  shioipg  in  meridiaii  splendour,  when  he 
was  at  .length  roused  by  the  voice  of  Campbell,  who 
communicated  to  him  the  joyful  infeeHigenoe  that  he  had, 
during  dib  UUervalj  diaooTened  a  path  which  would,  in  a 
short  half  hour,  conduct  tliem  to  ibe  spot  he  was  ansrioos 
to  reach;  aad  where  tbey  might  not  only  eocpec^  to  meet 
their  former.oooqMuiions,  but  would  be  able  to  procme 
that  refireshmeDt  which  Campbell  frankly  avowed  was 
now  become  an  object  of  importance  to  himself  but 
which  he  was  stiU  more  anxious  to  obtain  ibr  the  sake 
of  the  earl. 

Most  grateful  indeed  was  this  announcement  to  Len* 
nox;  and  with  renewed  spirit  he  submitted  himself  once 
more  to  the  guidance  of  his  undaunted  companion. 

The  half  hour,  however,  appeared  to  Lennox  the 
longest  hour  he  had  ever  known;  and  a  doubt  was  be* 
g^ning  to  intrude  ioto  his  mind,  whether  his  oompamon 
had  not,  after  all,  mistaken  his  way,  when  .the  latter  ex* 
ultingly  exolumed:— ''There,  my  lord;  there  is  onr 
haven  of  rest,  at  least  for  a  time;  and  there  I  trust  we 
shall  meet  a  few  sjtout  hearts,  who  will  feel  not  less  ns 
joiced  to  behold  thmr  gallant  leader,  than  we  do  now  at 
the  prospect  of  the  comibrts  whicfa^  I  trust,  they  hmm 
prepared  for  us;  and  that  is  saying  much,  at  least  ftfi 
myself.^ 

Lennox's  eyes  were  eageriy  bent  in  the  diredioit 
Campbell  pointed  out;  but  he  could  discover  «nly  a 
miserable  hovel,  which,  fironits  ruiaoiis  and  deseMed 
appearance,  promised  but  few  of  those  comforts  of  which 
his  companion  so  confidently  spokt^ 

The  hope,  however,  of  meeting  the  friends  whom 
Pampbell  mentioned,  quickened  hb  steps,  and  in  a  few 
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nifiutes  they  reached  the  door  of  the  huL  A  man, 
whose  wrelcbed  appearance  was  fully  correspoadent 
wilh  .his  babitationi  answered  their  summans. 

**  Ah  I  ye  are  come  at  last,^'  he  ezeburoedy  his  eyes 
kindling  with  pleasure.  . "  Enter,  for  ye  are  right  wel- 
confe.  But,  holy  saints  1.  who  is  it  ye  ha'  brought  wi* 
ye?    It  canna,  surely  it  canna  be    *  ■'^ 

**  It  is,  indeed,  one  whom  I  suppose  you:  have  ben 
heved  numbered  with  the  dead,  Jamie,'*  interrupted- 
Lennox,  who  had  recognised  in  the:  speaker  one  of  hia 
own  kMig*tried  and  faithful  servants. 

"  Na,  na;  it  was  na  just  that,  my  lord,^  he  continued, 
in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion.  "  I  was  prepared  to  see 
the  Lord. of  Lennox;  but  not  to  see  him  sa  fearfuUy,  s& 
awefully " 

*'  I  am,  I  have  no  doubt,  altered  to  the  eye,  Jamie; 
but  in  heart  Lennox  remains  the  same.  But  you,  too, 
ate  altered  for  the  worse.^ 

"  I  might  repeat  your  ain  words,  my  lord,"  returned 
the  fluio,  "  but  L  winna  waste  time." 

During  this  short  dialogue  Campbell  had  been  busily 
removing  a  heap  of  fern  and  dried  moss,  which  seemed 
to  be  intended  for  the  bed  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  Icot- 
tage;  and  to  licnnox's  surprise,  be-  now  removed  a 
large  stone,  which  disclosed  an  entrance  to  a  cavern 
beneath,  in  which  a  faint  light  was  visiUe. 

**  Wba  ia  there  ?**  exclaimed  a  strong  voice. 

**  One  whom  ye  will  be  right  glad  to  see,"  shouted 
Caaq>beli  beginning  to  descend,  foUowed  by  Lennox; 
who  in  a  few  moments  found  liimself  in  a  tolerably  capa- 
cious vault  or  room,  and  surrounded  by  ftve  or  six  men, 
in  whoae  faces  he  not  only  read  the' warmest  welcome^ 
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but  recognised  features  that  were  well  known  to  liim*^ 
features  of  his  best,  most  ardently-attached  friends* 

For  the  first  tfane,  Lennox  felt  himself  in  security;  for 
the  first  time,  he  ventured  to  exult  in  the  prospect  of 
being  speedily  restored  to  rank,  to  fortune,  and  to  fiime; 
but  the  feeling  was  too  powerful  for  his  exhausted  frame. 
The  voices,  which  were  raised  in  exultation,  as  they 
crowded  round  him,  seemed  to  ring  faintly  in  his  ear; 
the  faces,  which  beamed  so  brightly  upon  him,  faded 
into  indktinct  and  shadowy  forms ;  and  had  not  Camp- 
bell's strong  arm  supported  him,  he  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground. 

**  Do  not  delay  the  time  with  long  speeches,  Donald,*' 
exclaimed  Campbell,  as  he  bore  the  almost  insensiUe 
Lennox  to  a  couch.  "  My  lord  is  fainting  from  want; 
and  food  and  rest  will  do  more  towards  restoring  him, 
than  all  the  lamentations  you  can  string  together.'" 

Cordials  were  quickly  administered,  the  table  was 
spread  with  viands,  and  Lennox  revived,  to  enjoy  the 
comfort,  which  he  had  so  long  been  a  stranger  to,  of 
a  social  meal. 

Suddenly  the  thought  darted  into  his  mind — the 
Lady  Isabel  and  her  companion!  He  saw  them  not 
among  the  festive  group  that  surrounded  the  table,  and 
he  was  about  to  utter  his  anxiety  to  Campbell,  when 
the  latter  anticipated  him. 

^'  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  he  observed,  in  a  low  voice, 
if  I  have  acted  with  somewhat  of  duplicity  towards  you, 
and  one  whom  I  know  you  expected  to  have  met  here. 
The  lady  is,  I  trust,  long  ere  this,  in  safety,  and  free 
to  take  what  course  she  pleases;  but  it  appeared  to  me 
unfit  that  Lord  Lennox  should  be  burdened  and  re* 
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Strained  by  the  presence  of  a  female.  It  would  have 
been  most  impoliticy  I  am  sure,  that  he  should  have  pre« 
sented  himself  to  his  friends  in  association  with  one  of 
that  country  which  they  have  so  many  reasons—" 

**  You  are  right,  perfectly  righti*^  interrupted  Len* 
noz.  **  I  feel  the  full  force  of  your  argument.  Even 
had  my  heart  been  interested,"  he  added,  with  em- 
phasby  **  I  should  have  bowed  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  you  have  taken;  but  as  it  is — ^^ 

*'  As  it  is  noi,  you  feel  thankful  to  me  for  having 
taken  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  off  your  shoul- 
ders* Is  not  that  what  you  would  say,  my  lord,  did  not 
delicacy  and  gallantry  forbid?^'  observed  CampbeU,  with 
a  smile. 

**  I  shall  not  deny  that  your  interpretation  of  my 
thoughts  is  correct,"  said  Lennox,  with  somewhat  of 
embarrassment:  *' yet  gratitude  demands  of  me  that  I 
should  feel  anxious  for  her  safety  and  comfort.^ 

**  I  trust  you  do  not  doubt  my  assertion,  my  lord,  that 
every  care  and  attention  will  be  shown  to  her  by  Gal- 
braith,**  said  Campbell,  gravely.  **  Neither  will  she 
have  the  slightest  reason  given  her  to  suspect  that  her 
separation  from  you  is  other  than  the  effect  of  chance, 
and  the  urgency  of  your  situation.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  impossible  to  have  brought  her  hither,"  he 
added,  in  a  still  lower  voice;  "  for  our  countrymen  are 
little  skilled  in  the  art  of  concealing  their  sentiments; 
and  the  consideration  and  delicacy  due  to  her  sex 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  totally  lost  sight  of 
in  the  resentment  which  her  appearance,  as  your  conn 
panioni  would  have  excited.^' 

Lennox  felt  the  justice  of  this  remark ;  for  the  men 
SO.  3  M 
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by  whom  be  was  bow  surrouBded,  ihougb  brave  aed 
geaerous  bj  naUire»  were  litde  poHshed  bjr  either  ed«r 
catioQ  or  aocielj.  They  w«re»  indeed^  wild  and  roagh 
as  their  native  mountaiDs,  and  as^impetuous  and  iWQa»« 
troUaUe  as  Ibe  torrents  to  which  those  mountaina  gave 
birth. 

£ven  now>  he  saw  that  a  look  of  discontent  and  un* 
easiness  hovered  on  More  brows  than  one  at  the  secreqp 
of  his  conversation  with  CampbeU.  The  quick  ^e  of 
the  latter,  too,  detected  the  same  feding*  and  he 
abruptly  tenainated  the  conference,  and  min^bd  ua  thn 
general  conversation. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 


And  here  ih*  standethy  tall  Mid  fiifr, 
The  lily  of  the  cboloe  partcne.^— Ayoac 

To  explain  some  of  the  causes  which  had  operated  to 
produce  the  events  which  the  preceding  chapter  has 
narrated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  secret  de* 
parture  of  the  pretended  page  from  the  court* 

Ferdinand,  or  rather  Isabel,  (for  by  her  right  appella* 
tion  it  will,  henceforward,  be  proper  and  eapedient  to 
call  her,)  retired  from  her  last  conversation  with  Lennox, 
overwhelmed  with  the  consciousness  that  her  sex,  if  not 
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bar  name  and  rank,  w«re  known  to  the  latter;  bat  dis^ 
tressiog  as  this  was  to  her,  it  was  but  as  a  trifle  com- 
pared  to  the  deepi  the  mordfying  conriction  which  she 
fel^  that  the  aacrifice  she  bad  made  was  in  vain;  and 
that  pitj— a  pity  which  could  not  be  unaliied  to  con* 
tetapC— was  the  only  sentiment  thai  Lennox  felt  to* 
wards  bar.  Sbe  had  read  it  in  his  woidsi  in  the  tone  of 
bis  Toice^  in  the  expression  of  bis  eyes;  and  never,  never 
would  she  encounter^the  gaae  of  those  eyes  again  1 

With  a  heart  throbbing  with  anguish,  she  sought  her 
own  apartooenti  but  on  the  way  encountered  a  measen^ 
ger  from  the  queen,  requinng  her  presence  in  the  cbam« 
ber  of  her  majesty. 

''No;  I  will  no  longer  play  the  bumble  slaye,*^  sli« 
exdaimed,  in  her  native  tongue,  ''and  crouch  before 
the  glance  of  ber  who  is  destined  to  ei^oy  that  happi* 

"  What  waywardness  is  this^  Master  Ferdinand  V  in- 
terrupted the  female  attendant  who  was  the  bearer  of 
the  message.  "  I  tell  you  that  our  royal  mistiess  hath 
sent  to  require  your  immediate  attendance;  and  instead 
of  answering  me  aye  or  no,  in  language  that  I  can  com- 
prehend; though  it  would  ill  beseem  you,  by  the  bye, 
to  say  no        '^ 

"  But  I  do  say  no,  Mistress  Magdalen,^  interrupted 
IsabeL  "  I  do,  and  must,  say  no,  for  my  lord  requires 
tny  services.  I  am  going  whither  he  has  sent  me,  am) 
shall  not  be  back  these  two  hours,  and  you  must  e^en 
make  the  best  apology  for  me  you  can/' 

"  Thou  art  a  saucy,  proud,  malapert  boy,  who  art 
completely  spoiled  by  over  indulgence,^  muttered  Mag^ 
dalen,  looking  after  Isabel,  as  she  walked  hastily  away; 
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"  but  if  thou  dost  not  catch  a  rap  over  the  knuckles  for 
this,  I  am  no  prophet.'^ 

Without  bestowing  a  thought  on  what  had  passed, 
Isabel  proceeded  to  her  chamber,  and  hastened  to  secure 
about  her  person  the  store  of  money  and  jewels  which 
had  been  long  reserved,  in  case  of  a  necesnty  like  the 
present,  arising  from  her  sudden  departure.  •  Her  pre- 
parations were  soon  completed;  and  she  was  about  to 
quit  the  castle,  when  she  remembered  that  a  smaO 
volume,  which  was  to  her  of  inestimable  value,  as  the 
gift  of  him  whom  she  was  now  iBrmly  resolved  never  more 
to  behold,  had  been  left  in  his  (the  earPs)  chamber. 

Thither,  therefore,  she  first  turned  her  trembfing 
steps.  Lennox,  she  knew,  was  absent;  and  as  she  cast 
her  swollen  and  tearful  eyes  around,  as  if  in  envy  of 
those  inanimate  objects  on  which  would  rest  those 
glances  which  she  was  never  more  to  enjoy,  the  thought 
darted  into  her  mind,  that  she  would  leave  some  memo- 
I  rial  behind  her  which  should  convince  Lennox,  if  he 

knew  it  not  already,  that  she  who  had  sought  his  love 
was  not  destined,  by  fortune,  to  move  in  a  sphere  un* 
worthy  of  it.* 

The  rich  and  valuable  ring,  which  the  earl  had  after** 
wards  found  there,  was  hastily  drawn  from  its  reposi* 
tory,  and  placed  where  she  knew  it  would  attract  his 
notice;  and  without  daring  to  pause  another  moment,  to 
reflect  on*  the  definitive  step  she  was  taking,  she  glided 
from  the  chamber,  and,  unheeded  by  those  she  met,  and 
with  whom  she  seldom  held  any  converse,  she  passed 
through  the  court-yard,  and  entered  the  stables,  where 
the  horse  which  was  appropriated  to  her  service  was 
kept. 
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"  Are  ye  going  abroad  just  as  my  lord  is  coming 
home.  Master  Ferdinand?'*'  said  the  groom,  whom  she 
requested  quickly  to  caparison  the  horse  for  her. 

**  Yes,  my  good  fellow,*^ she  replied:  "  and  I  have  not 
a  moment  to  lose;  for  I  have  a  task  to  execute  which 
has  been  too  long  delayed,  and  if  I  go  not  quickly,  I 
shall  be  stayed  in  my  journey,  and  kept  thrumming  the 
guitar  to  please  the  queen,  when  I  should  be  about  my 
master'^s  business.'^ 

"  Faith,  then,  it  is  not  Sandy  that  shall  hinder  ye,^ 
replied  the  man,  hastening  to  obey  her  bidding.  **  It 
were  fine,  indeed,  if  the  Lennox  were  to  be  neglected  to 
pleasure  ane  that  <— .  Hoot  awa!  Stand  still,  ye  un« 
ruly  beast.    Are  ye  gaen  to—" 

"  SofUy,  Sandy !  Do  not  talk.  I  will  assist  you.^'  And 
Isabel,  depositing  the  small  bundle,  which  contained  all 
that  she  thought  worth  preserving,  on  the  ground,  ap- 
plied herself  with  such  earnestness  to  the  task,  that  in  a 
few  moments  he  was  mounted;  and  throwing  Sandy  a 
piece  of  silver,  as  a  reward  for  his  alacrity,  he  galop« 
ped  ofi^  and  was  almost  instantly  out  of  sight." 

For  some  miles  the  fear  that,  should  Lennox  prema- 
turely discover  her  absence,  he  might  cause  her  to  be 
pursued  and  overtaken,  so  totally  occupied  her  mind, 
that  she  scarcely  reflected  on  her  situation,  or  the  course 
she  should  pursue;  but  when,  at  length,  the  strange- 
ness of  the  road,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  shadows, 
convinced  her  that  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  since 
she  had  quitted  the  castle,  the  necessity  of  her  forming 
some  decided  resolution,  as  to  the  course  she  should 
pursue,  began  to  press  strongly  on  her  mind.  To  has- 
ten from  the  country,  which  had  now  no  charms  for 
her,  was  her  most  ardent  wish. 
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>'  Yet  whither,"  she  eatclaimed,  <*  can  I  flee  ftom  the 
femembninces  which  will  never  cease  to  h«uot  net 
Oh!  Lennoz,  Lennox!  nngratefiily  insensiUe  as  than 
arty  I  could  still  have  been  contmt  to  linger  out  my  fife 
in  behoidiBg  thee,  in  admioistering  to  thy  comfiirts, 
in  ■■■  ■  And  yet  I  could  not»  oh!  no,  I  could  not,  have 
borne  to  have  behdd  thee  the  hnsband  of  another;  no, 
not  even  to  have  seen  thee  placed  in  that  seat  whidi 
thou  wouldst  so  well  become;  not  even  to  behoM  that 
noble  hrow  encircled  with  a  diadem,  could  I  have  borne 
to  see  thee  the  husband  of  that  crafty,  unfeeling,  hoen- 
Amis  woman.^' 

The  day  wore  insensibly  away;  but  the  anguish  of 
Isabers  mind  increased  rather  than  diminished,  as  she 
became  conscious  dial  she  was  secure  from  all  danger 
of  pursuit;  but  though  inaensibfe  of  fatigue  herself,  the 
fidtering  and  weary  step  of  the  animal  who  boie  ber, 
and  who  now  required  all  her  efforts  to  force  him  to 
proceed,  reminded  her  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  a 
didter  for  the  night. 

She  remembered  having  aeen,  from  the  brow  of  the 
steep  hill,  which  she  was  now  descending,  some  booses 
scattered  to  the  right  of  the  road,  at  a  considerable  dia- 
tance ;  and  thither  she  now  turned  the  weary  aninnd, 
poshing  him  to  his  utmost  speed,  lest  darkness  should 
quite  overtake  her,  and  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
road. 

The  name  of  Lennox  was,  she  knew,  a  sufficient  pass* 
port  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  scarcely  bad  she 
uttered  the  first  sentence,  explanatory  of  her  appear- 
anoe  there — that  she  was  a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox, employed  by  him  on  an  important  message — than 
every  creature  in  a  small  farm-house,  at  the  door  of 
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which  she  stopped^  were  eager  to  testily  their  kqpakjr  to 
hioi,  by  administering  to  the  comfort  of  his  neasenger. 

The  horae  was  conducted  to  the  stahk,  an  adflkioBal 
quantity  of  wood  was  piled  on  the  fire;  and  the  botdb 
of  wine»  which  was  reaerred  only  for  important  occa* 
sioBs,  waSy  with  every  other  delicacy  thai  the  house 
could  furnish,  placed  before  die  welcome  gueak 

"  Bat  iwtliiDg  ooaM  a  charm  tm^art^  td  notfae  the  ttxanger**  wae  ;** 

* 

and  Isabel*  sunk  in  bitter  and  melancholy  reflection,, 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  extraordinary  attention 
she  exdted.  The  heedless  and  inconsistent  aoswera 
she  gave  to  the  few  questions  which  the  respect  of  he» 
entertainers  allowed  them  to  pot  to  her^  excited  more 
than  once  their  surprise. 

Suspicious  bok8»  low  whisper^  and  increased  curi- 
osity,, now  took  place  of  the  firadc  and  hearty  confidence;!, 
the  officious  attention  to  her  comfort  which  they  had 
at  first  displayed  towards  her.  The  discovery,  too, 
by  her  acceot,  that  she  was  a  foreigner,  did  not  increasot 
their  respect  for  their  guest 

"  I  wad  jpe  the  best  piece  o'  siller  in  my  pouch,^  ob» 
served  the  gude  man  of  the  house,  in  a  whisper  to  his 
wife,  **  that  Dugald  would  just  step  in  now.  He  wad 
be  able  to  ken  weel  enou  wha  is  this  braw  callant,  and 
whether  he  is  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  the  Lennox.^ 

A  loud  whistle  was  at  this  moment  heard  on  the  outr* 
side  the  house. 

"  Jeeks !  but  here  comes  the  mon  himsel' !  '*  exclaimed 
the  ma0|.  springing  to  the  door,  to  meet  the  person  on 
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whose  assistance  he  relied  for  counsel  and  infonnaiion 
in  this  important  affair. 

DugaU  was  admitted :  and  so  eager  was  the  host  to 
ascertain  his  opinion  of  their  visitor,  that  he  was  rather 
dragged,  than  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Isabel  Du- 
gald*s  first  impression  was  that  of  surprise;  but  this  was 
qui^Iy  succeeded  by  unmixed  pleasure. 

**  Ye  are  the  Yarry  person  o^  the  world  I  wished  most 
to  see.  Master  Ferdinand,**  he  exclaimed,  stepping  up 
to  the  small  table  on  which  the  latter  was  seated,  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand,  and  his  thoughts  too  much  absorbed 
to  allow  of  his  noticing  the  entrance  of  a  stranger. 

'*  Me,  my  friend!  and  why  did  you  wish  to  see  meV* 
replied  Isabel,  starting  up  in  evident  consternation. 
'*  And  how  came  you  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  my 
name?  for  I  do  not  recollect—** 

''Ha, ha!*^  shouted  Dugald;  ''an*  so  ye  ha*  forgot* 
ten  already  the  wee  job  o*  wark  ye  and  I  were  unce 
partners  in.  Ye  ha*  forgotten,  belike,  a*  aboot  the 
Lady  Margaret,  and  the  Chevalier,  as   ye   ca*d  him, 

and  the •      But  Dugald   has  na  forgot  them,  nor 

the  wearisome  journey,  nor  the  broken  bones  that  he 
got:  no,  nor  the  siller  that  he  was  to  get;  and  of 
which  he  has  never  had  but  ain  paltry ^ 

"  Hush !  hush !  Dugald :  we  will  Ulk  of  that  here- 
after,** replied  Isabel.  "  It  was  not  my  fault,  my  good 
feUow;  and  be  assured,  I  will  fully  satisfy  you  before 
we  part  But  I  did  not  at  first  recdlect  you,  DugaM, 
and  I  believed  you  were  far  from  here.  But  I  have 
many  questions  to  ask  you;  and        ** 

"  And  I  ha*  mony  tales  to  tell  you,**  mterrupted  Du* 
gald,  with  emphasis.    "  It  is  lang  sin  we  met  thegither, 
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and  many  things  ha*  fallen  ouu  But  ye  are  na  gaen 
awa  this  nigbl.  Master  Ferdinand }"' 

**  I  shall  oofluneoce  my  journey  at  day  break|^  replied 
faabd;  '^and  if  you  are  not  better  occupied^  I  should 
not  be  sorry  if  you  would  accompany  me:  the  road  is 
lonely  to  an  inexperienced  traveller,  and  I  will  compen-* 
sate  you  for  yoor  trouble/' 

•"  I  dmna  ken/'  replied  Dogald,  rather  sulkily.  ''  i 
was  na  sa  well  paid  afore,  that  I  suld  trtist  to  yoor  pro* 
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I  do  not  wMi  you  to  trust  to  premisesy^  replied  Isa** 
bel,  drawing  forth  her  purse,  which  was  pretty  well 
stocked  with  goMen  emns.  **  There,  will  that  satisfy 
you  for  guiding  roe  to  Edinburgh,  whither  I  am  pro* 
ceedtng  on  an  errand  of  importance?** 

Dugald^s  eyes  sparkled  as  he  eagerly  seized  the  golden 
treasure. 

*'  Faith!  ye  speak  something  like  reason,  now,  Mas- 
ter Ferdinand;  and  I  am  ready  to  guide  ye  wliitlier  yd 
will,  while  your  pooch  is  stockit  with  that  which  makes 
a*  roafls  light  and  pleasant;  but  ye  canna  wonder  I 
doubted,  when-  ■  But  we  will  talk  that  o*er  to-mor- 
row, as  we  gang  along:  there  will  be  time  enou*  for  a 
fang  crack,  ere  we  reach  the  gude  town.^ 

Isabel  half  repented  the  engagement  she  had  mado. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  experienced  Dtfgald'*s 
eagerness  for  gain ;  and  she  involuntarily  shuddered  at 
the  thought,  that  she  was  committing  herself  implicitly 
Co  tlie  guidance  of  one  whom,  she  had  every  reason  to 
thfaiki  would  hesitate  at  no  crime,  to  ensure  to  himself 
snore,  even,  than  a  just  payment  for  his  services. 

**  I  shall  have  enough,**  she  said,  replying  to  the  ob- 
20.  8  k 
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servation  he  had  made,  *^to  cany  us  thither;  but  I 
shall  consider  what  I  have  given  you  a  sufficient  reward 
for  your  past  and  present  assistance*  I  am  going  thither 
to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  then  I  shaU  be 
able  to  prove  to  you  the  value  I  set  on  your  good 
offices.^ 

"  Jeeks!  an  ye  conM  coin  gold.  Master  Page,''  inter«> 
rupted  the  master  of  the  house,  who  had  eagerly  lis- 
tened to  the  preceding  conversation,  **  ye  could  na  be 
more  liberal  of  it.  I  dinna  wonder  that  Dugdd  baa 
little  mind  for  work,  when  he  can  get  sa  wed  paid  for 
playing." 

"  Faith  I  it  was  na  sa  easy  work  I  met  with  in  my  last 
journey,'*  replied  Dugald;  "  but  women  are  sair  chai^ges 
for  a  man  to  be  troubled  wi*.  I  wad  rather  gang  till 
the  end  o^  the  world,  wi*  a  callant  like  Master  Ferdi- 
nand, than " 

Isabel  interrupted  him  by  asking  some  question  re- 
specting their  journey  in  the  morning,  and  then  plead- 
ing fatigue,  requested  to  be  shown  her  room. 

Dugald  was  true  to  his  appointment  on  the  next  day; 
and  Isabel,  though  far  from  feeling  that  confidence  in 
him  which  would  have  rendered  his  accompanying  her 
a  matter  of  pleasure,  still  felt  some  consolation  that  she 
had  not  to  commence  her  weary  journey  alone. 

The  morning  was  fine  and  clear,  and  Dugald'^s  usu- 
ally rough  and  rugged  manners  were  soflened  by  the 
certainty  of  present  gain,  and  the  prospect  of  (uture 
advantage. 

"  We  did  na  commence  our  last  journey  quite  sa  plea- 
santly, Master  Ferdinand,^*  he  observed,  as  they  rode  lei- 
surely along,  "  and  I  suld  hope  it  bodes  better  luck  than 
we  met  wi"  that  time.*^ 
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**  I  hope  80,^  returned  Isabel.  '*  But  now,  Dugald, 
Ibat  «e  are  alone^  tell  me  by  what  untoward  means  it 
happened,  that  the  intention  of  that  journey  was  firus* 
trated.  I  have  learned  nothing,  with  certainty,  but  that 
Margaret  and  her  wcnnan  escaped,  and-—*** 

**  I  will  tell  ye,  then,  a^  that  happened  to  us,*^  inter** 
rupted  Dugald;  **  and  gin  ye  dinna  agree  that  we  had 
the  deil  htmsel*  6ghting  agen  us '" 

^  Without  further  remarks,  proceed  at  once  with  your 
story,  good  Dngald,"  said  Isabel,  irapatiendy. 

**  Weel,  weel,  I  will  do  so,*^  he  said ;  and  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  relate  the  particulars  of  Edith's  disappear^ 
ance  with  Galbraitfa ;  bestowing,  by  the  way,  some 
hearty  execrations  on  the  latter,  for  the  deception  he 
had  practised.  He  then  went  on  to  relate  the  more  mo- 
mentous incident  of  Margarets  escape  at  the  farm- 
house. 

IsabePs  attention  was  now  completely  roused,  and  ex- 
clamations of  surprise  and  anxiety,  succeeded  to  the 
mlenC  indiflfereoce  with  which  she  had  Ibtened  to  his 
protracted  detail  of  the  preceding  events. 
.  ^'  And  did  you,  then,  dtscoTer  no  traces  of  the  means 
hy  which  she  succeeded  in  evadbg  your  vigilance?^'  she 
demanded. 

•  **  I  will  tell  ye,  gin  ye^U  ha*  patience,^  he  replied. 
^1  toU  ye  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  rode  off  as 
though  the  deO  was  at  our  heels;  but  it  was  a'  in  vain. 
No  tale  or  tiding  could  we  learn  o^  the  lady;  and  what 
was  worse,  we  were  clean  out  o*  our  road,  and  niglit 
coming  on  as  black  and  dark  as  ever  I  saw  one. 

**  The  Chevalier  was  half  beside  himself,  and  I  was 
nearly  famished  wV  hunger.     We  ken*d  na  which  way 
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to  turn/ nor  what  part  o*  the  country  we  were  iu,  when 
suddenly  I  saw  m  glimmer  o*  light  at  the  top  of  m  hilt 
before  us.  Ye  may  be  sure  I  was  right  glad  to  see  it^ 
and  we  set  off  as  fast  as  we  coidd  towards  it,  not  oariog 
what  road  we  took,  oVer  bush,  and  brake,  and  briar» 
stumbtiog  at  every  step,  but  thinking  o^  naething  but 
getting  into  safe  shelter. 

*'  We  rode  on,  iEuid  on,  but  we  seemed  lo  get  nm 
nearer;  and  I  began  to  think  that  it  was  a  *  Will  o*  the 
Whisp,'  or  a  '  Jack  o'  Lantern,*  as  they  ca*  then,  wfaco^ 
a^  in  a  moment,  we  heard  the  sound  o'  horses'  fleet 
clattering  ak>ng  behind  us.  The  Chevalier  shouted, 
and  I  was  na  silent,  ye  may  be  sure;  for  it  was  long  un 
we  had  heard  a  sound,  except  d*  the  dismal  owls, 
screeching  as  we  disturbed  'em  from  their  ahdter. 
-  '*  The  horsemen  stopped  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
sound  o'  our  voices;  but  we  had  found  out  whereabonta 
they  were,  and  we  made  towards  them  aa  frst  aa  Ae 
puir  wearied  beasts  could  go.  There  was  a  stone  wall- 
between  us  and  them,  we  found ;  for  they  were  in  the 
road  which  we  had  wandered  fra  a'togither. 

'*  My  heart  misgave  me,  aa  the  Chevalier  enquired 
o*  them  whether  they  could  conduct  us  to  ony  place 
where  we  might  rest  for  the  night;  for  instead  o'  an* 
swering  downright,  they  whispered  ane  to  the  ither>— 
*  Gfn  yell  get  o'er  the  hedge,  and  follow  us,'  said  one^ 
of  them,  '  we  can  take  ye  whar  we  are  gaen,  thougb 
ye'll  find  but  rough  fare^' 

*'  We  canna  find  warse  than  this,  I  thought  to  my- 
seP;  and  yet  I  didna  like  our  guides,  and  I  a'mest 
thought  the  voice  was  ane  that  I  had  heard  before,  in 
the  place  which  he  had  quitted  in  the  morning,  and  thafc 
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tbey  were  a  desperate  ^t  o*  ruJBians ;  but  it  was  neck 
or  naethiDg— either  stay  or  starve——*^ 

'*  Wellt  wdl,  nerer .  mind  your  own  reflections,*'  ob- 
served Isabel;  ''  but  do  get  to  the  end  of  your  story.*^ 

**  Well,  the&i  we  forced  the  poor  horses  oven  The 
Chevalier  went  first,  and  the  party  contrived  to  get  him 
in  front,  so  as  to  separate  us  entirely  from  ane  anithen 
We  rode  on  at  a  smart  pace;  but  dark  as  it  was,  and 
silent  as  my  companions  were«  (for  I  had  only  one  wF 
me^  the  ither  twa  were  on .  wi**  the  Chevalier,)  I  was. 
a'maist  sure  it  was  the  very  man  I  suspected;  and  it 
boded  no  gocNl,  I  thought,  when  I  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  denied  it.  I  asked  him,  too,  where  about 
he  was,  and  he  grumUed,  '  Ye*ll  ken  that  soon  enough^ 
I'm  thinking.' 

*'  Well,  we  kept  still  on  towards  the  light,  and  I  began 
to  think,  after  all,  we  were  safe;  for  I  could  see  that  there 
were  twa  ^r  three  houses  togither,  when,  a**  at  once, 
the  man  that  was  on  before  gave  a  shrill  whistle;  and 
my  blood  curdled,  when  I  heard  it  answered  from  the 
nearest  house,  and,  in  another  minute,  there  were  seven 
or  ei^t  me^round  us. 

*'  The  Chevalier  fought  like  a  lion,  when  they  tried 
to  drag  him  off  his  hprse;  but  I  ken'd  right  wed  that  it 
was  na  use  to  try  to  defend  myseF  against  sic  fearfu' 
odds,  and  I  got  doon  at  the  word  o^  command,  and  gave 
op  the  puir  beast  I  rode,  which  was  marched  off  in  a 
minute.  The  ptur  Chevalier  was  bound  and  gagged, 
and  thrown  across  his  horse,  mair  dead  than  alive;  but 
as  I  was  quiet,  they  ainly  tied  my  hands  behind  me,  and 
Buffinred  me  to  follow.  But  ye  may  guess  how  my  heart 
sunk,  when  they  turned  off  a  clean  contrary  road  to 
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tliat  to  the  houses;  and  I  found,  by  their  talkt  that  they 
were  going  to  take  us  some  miles;  and,  indeed,  as  well 
as  I  could  guess,  back  again  to  the  very  pbce  we  had 
left  in  tlie  morning. 

''Oh!  how  my  blnid  thrilled,  when  I  heard  them 
cursing  us  for  the  weary  chace  we  had  gi*en  them;  for 
it  seemed  they  had  followed  us  straight  fra*  the  auld 
farm-house,  and  had,  by  some  chance,  mistook  the  road 
we  had  ta*en,  and  had  almost  given  up  the  thoughts  o' 
coming  up  wi'  us,  when  our  ill  luck  had  thrown  us  into 
dieir  very  teeth. 

**  How  I  lived  o^er  that  dreary  night  I  canna  say!  for  I 
was  sa  forfaughten  wT  hunger  and  toil,  that  I  could  scarce- 
ly drag  mysel*  along;  and  I  heard,  more  than  once,  a  pro- 
posal to  cut  our  throats  without  mair  delay;  but  some  o* 
diem  had  got  it  in  their  heads  that  they'd  get  mair  by 
the  Chevalier  than  the  plunder  o^  his  horse,  and  what 
he  had  aboot  him;  and  those  that  held  this  opinion  pre- 
vailed o^er  the  ither  party* 

**  It  was  blink  o'  day  when  we  stopped  at  an  auld^ 
ruined  fortress,  which  looked  just  fitted  for  what  it 
was — a  den  o*  thieves  and  robbers.  But  I  i^red  na  whi- 
ther we  went,  sae  that  I  could  hope  for  rest  and  food; 
and  that  I  thought  mysel*  sure  of,  though  it  was  but  a 
sup  o'  milk  and  a  morsel  o'  bread;  and  that  we  did  get, 
sure  enough,  though  it  was  long  we  had  to  wait  for  it. 
The  Chevalier  was  taken  off  his  horse,  and  we  were 
baith  pushed  into  a  cold,  stone  room,  wi*  naething  but 
some  straw  to  lie  doon  on,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had 
been  lying  there  for  years,  it  was  sae  musty  and  damp. 

**  The  Chevalier  groaned  bitterly;  but  a^  the  comfort 
I  could  give  him  was  only  by  word  o\mouth.    I  soon 
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found,  however,  that  he  was  grieving  less  for  the  pain 
he  sufieredf  and  the  danger  we  were  still  in,  than  for 
the  loss  o'  the  lady,  and  the  upset  o^  all  his  schemes; 
and  yet  he  had  been  sadly  misused  too,  for  he  had  got 
a  desperate  gash  on  his  head,  and  ane  o'  his  amis  was 
hroken  wi^  a  blow  fra  a  stick.** 

Isabel  uttered  an  expression  of  horror,  but  it  was  un» 
heeded  by  the  narrator;  and  he  proceeded  to  relate, 
that,  after  some  hours  of  misery  and  suffering,  they  had 
been  removed  to  a  more  comfortable  apartment,  the 
wounds  of  the  Chevalier  dressed,  and  other  com* 
forts  afforded  them;  but  no  entreaties  availed  to  oIh 
tain  their  release,  until  the  Chevalier  had  agreed  to 
procure  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  by  way  of  ran- 
som* For  which  purpose  he  (Dugald)  was  sent,  under 
the  vigilant  superintendence  of  one  of  the  gang,  to  a 
certain  place  in  Edinburgh,  where  a  friend  of  the  Che- 
valier's supplied  the  requisite  money;  upon  the  receipt  of 
which  they  were  both  liberated,  though  not  till  they  had 
taken  an  oath  not  to  reveal  what  had  occurred  to 
them* 

'*  And  wbiTe,  then,  is  my  —* '— ,  the  Chevalier,  nowf* 
demanded  Isabel,  when  he  had  concluded. 

Dugald  could  not  satisfactorily  reply  to  this  question. 
He  said  he  had  accompamed  him  to  the  town  nearest 
to  the  place  where  they  had  been  detained  by  the  rob- 
bers; but  the  Chevalier  was  too  ill  to  travel  further, 
and,  as  it  seemed  his  resources  were  nearly  exhausted, 
Dugald  had  left  him  there,  and  returned  home. 

**  And  how  was  it  that  you  did  not,  long  before  this, 
seek  me,  and  inform  me  of  what  had  passedt" 

**  Because  I  had  enough  o^  skirring  aboot  the  coun- 
try for  naething,*'  replied  Dugald,  roughly. 
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babel  renained  siieni,  and  agaio  her  distniM  of  her 
guide  recnrred  to  her  mind;  bat  she  considered  that  be 
was  totally  onaeqiiainted  wkh  the  drcametance  of  her 
poasaning  more  than  ahe  bad  ahomi  hioi,  and  as  be 
bad  been  promised  an  additional  reward  at  the  end 
of  their  journey,  it  would  eertainly  be  to  his  interest  fo 
eondnct  her  safely  thither. 

They  jounqfed  on  for  some  miles  in  safety ;  bot  the 
9kjf  wfaieh  had  hitherto  beai  so  clear  and  bright,  be^ 
eame  gradually  dtak  and  lowering;  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  swept  from  the  hills^  and  eiFery  appearance  indi^ 
ealed  tlie  eomkig  of  a  storair 

Isabel  pdd  bat  Htde  attention  to  what  was  passing 
aioand  her;  for  her  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  difficul- 
ties of  her  situatioa— «  reflections  upon  the  foilure  of 
all  her  hopea'-«4tt  6hame*-*in  sorrow — in  resentment. 

Dugald*8  exdamatioas  and  exhortations  to  her  to 
cpiickeo  her  pace,  that  ihey  might  get  under  shelter 
before  the  storm  broke  on  ffbem^  at  length  roused  her; 
bat  at  the  very  moment  she  raised  her  eyes  from  the 
path,  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  occasioned  her  horse  to 
start,  and  she  was  thrown  with  violence  to  Ibe  ground.' 

From  a  state  of  insensibility,  of  she  knew  not  bow  long 
duration,  Isabel  awoke,  to  find  herself  partially  un* 
dressed,  and  laymg  on  a  bed,  m  a  dean  and  comfortable 
diamber,  a  plain,  prepossessing  looking  woman  watcb<^ 
iaig  her,  with  strong  anxiety  depicted  in  her  eounte- 
nance." 

For  some  moments  she  was  conscious  only  of  severe 
pain  and  weakness;  but  gradually  her  recollection  re- 
turned, and  she  faintly  erdaimed:-^*'  How  oame  I  here? 
Where  is  Dugaldr 

'<  Dugald,  is  his  name?**  replied  the  female.      *'  I 
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ken  na  where  be  is  gone,  lassie ;  hut  I. think  ye  had  much 
better  be  without  him  than  with  him.  He  is  no  canny, 
companion  for  a  yonng  lassie;  and  how  ye  qame  in  this 
unaeemly. guise— -  But  no  matter:  we'll  say  naething 
about  that  now.  Ye  maun  get  well»  and.  then  we^il 
talk.'* 

Isabel  was  very  willing  to  be  silent  on  this  mortiPying^ 
theme;  and  ibe  remained  for  some  time  musing  on  the 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  the  desertion  o£ 
Ougald.  Suddenly  she  remembered  the  jewels,  she  had 
cooeealed  about  her  person.  All  were  gone— *and  she, 
uttered  a  loud  exclamation  of  despair* 

The  woman  seemed  instantly  to  comprehend  her  look 
of  dismay.  "Dinna  frighten  yoursel',  lassie,"  she  oIh 
served.  **  Your  treasures  are  a"*  safe;  a'  except  the 
chain  that  .was  round  your  neck,  and  the  gold  in  your 
purse,  which  that  feckless,  hard*hearted  leon  has  taken 
awawi^  him.  It  was  unco  liicky  that  he  did  na  discover 
the  rest,  or  he  would  ha'  made  bold  to  take  them  a*.*" 

The  chain,  of  which  the  woman  had  spoken,  was  i^ 
valuable  string  .of  pearls;  but  Isabel  was  thankful  so 
much  had  been  preserved,  and  expressed  her  grati- 
tude ,to  her  kind  attendant. 

'*  Alone,  friendless,  and  sick,  in  a  strange  country, 
what,  would  have  become  of  me,*^  she  observed,  "  had  I 
been  left  .without  the  means  of  rewarding-^" 

"  Nay,  nay,  lassie,  dinna  talk  o'  that,'*  interrupted  the 
woman.  '*  God  forbid  we  should  think  o'  reward  for 
doing  our  duty  to  a  fellow-creature.  Ye  will  be> 
welcome  to  a'  that  we  can  do  for  you,  and  a'  that  our 
pttir  house  can  afford ;  and  though  we  are  na  fine  folk, 
we  are  honest;  and  that's  mair  than  can  be  said  for  hinv 
20.  3o 
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who  bas  lured  ye,  perhaps,  from  home  and  friends,  to 
make  a  prey  of  ye,  and  then  leave  ye  to  the  wide  worid.^ 

Isabels  proud  spirit  recoiled  at  the  interpretation 
which  it  was  evident  she  bad  put  upon  her  disguise,  and 
her  association  with  Dugald.  Yet  how  could  she  satis- 
factorily account  for  either?  A  crimson  blush  of  shame 
overspread  her  cheek,  and  she  remained  silent  for  some 
moments,  while  tears  of  bitter  mortification  betrayed 
her  feelings^ 

"  Dinna  greet,  lassie,**  continued  her  attendant,  in  a 
tone  of  kindness  and  sympathy.  *'  Ye  will  soon  be  well, 
I  hope;  and  then  ye  will  return  to  your  friends  and  your 
home,  and  will  think  o'  the  escape  ye  ha'  met  wi*  fra  a 
villain  who  is  undeserving-^^*^ 

"  You  mistake,  my  good  woman,**  interrupted  Isabel, 
with  somewhat  of  her  usual  haughtiness  of  manner  and 
tone.  "  The 'man  you  speak  of  is  nothing  but  a  hired 
servant,  whom  I  accidentally  met  with,  and  engaged  to 
conduct  me  on  my  journey  to  the  sea-port,  from  whence 
I  intended  to  embark  for  my  own  country.*' 

The  woman *s  countenance  expressed  the  surprbe  she 
felt  at  this  explanation.  * 

''  Ye  will  forgive  me,  leddy,  then,^  she  observed,  **  if 
I  have  anger'd  ye  by  my  free  remarks,  but  it  was  the 
man*s  ain  words  that  led  me  into  the  mistake  I  ha^ 
made ;  for  when,  in  stripping  your  neck,  to  see  whe* 
ther  ye  had  received  any  ither  hurt  than  the  blow  on 
your  head,  which  had  stunned  ye,  I  discovered  that  ye 
were  o*  my  ain  sex,  and  sair  ashamed  I  was  to  think 
But  I  winna  say  ony  thing  that  looks  like  chiding  or 
unkindness;  ainly  I  do  hope,  for  the  honour  o*  woman- 
hood and  modesty,  which,  though  I  am  a  puir,  unlearned 


woman-       ^* 
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**  It  18  not  necessary,  nor  do  I  think  proper,  to  ex-> 
plain  to  you  why  I  have  assumed  this  disguise,^'  inter* 
rupted  Isabel,  in  a  still  more  haughty  tone;  "  but  of  this 
be  assured,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  laid  it  aside  at 
the  first  convenient  opportunity.^' 

**  And  right  glad  I  am  to  hear  ye  say  so,"*  returned 
the  frank  dame,  who,  though  impressed  with  a  much 
more  respectful  opinion  of  the  importance  of  her  guest 
than  she  had  at  first  entertained,  could  not  be  brought 
to  view  her  unfeminine  assumption  with  any  thing  but 
dislike  and  abhorrence.  "  Right  glad  shall  I  be,**  she 
continued,  ''  to  serve  ye  in  ony  way;  and  especially  in 
getting  a  proper  and  decent  habit  for  ye,  as  soon  as  ye 
shall  be  able  to  don  it,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  long.^' 

It  was  much  longer,  however,  than  the  simple  and 
kind-hearted  Annot  Ramsay  had  predicted,  before  Isa- 
bel recovered  sufficiently  the  distinctive  habit  of  her 
sex*  The  personal  injuries  she  had  received  from  the 
fall,  added  to  the  irritation  of  her  mind,  produced  a 
violent  fever,  which  reduced  her  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave;  and  which,  when  she  had  passed  the  crisis,  left 
her  in  such  a»Mate.  of  mental  depression  and  imbecility, 
that  she  felt  tolklly  indifferent  to  the  world,  and  all  that 
was  passing  in  it,  and  solicitous  only  to  remain  quiet 
and  unmolested,  in  the  humble  retirement  into  which  she 
had  been  thus  strangely  thrown. 

The  kindness  and  attention  of  Annot  Ramsay,  to 
her  unhappy  guest,  was  unremitting.  '*  I  canna  look  at 
her  but  I  think  o'  my  own  blessed  bairn,  my  Annot,  that 
is  now  an  angel  in  heaven,*'  she  would  observe.  ''  Just 
SA  was  she  cut  ofl^  a  blooming  flower,  in  the  spring- 
time  o'  her  youth.    But  she  bad  a  mither  to  watch  and 
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pray  by  ber  bed- side;  and  belike  this  pair  thktg's  mi- 
ther  is  now  mourning,  wi*  broken  heart,  for  tbe  bairn, 
who  18  far  awa,  in  a  foreign*  land,  dying  aaboto^  aifangers. 
Ob,  what,  would  I  ha'  felt,  how  would  I  hV  oioiinied, 
had  my  Annot  died  so!*^ 

.  Isabel,  however,  did  not  die.  She  was  dobilied  stiU-  lo 
live— still  to  suffer  further  the  penalty  of  rash  inlatuatioQ 
and  passion.  Gradually  she  recovered  suffident  strength 
to  leave  her  bed,  and  enjoy  the  fresh  bce6ze»aikid;th€f  lovely 
huidscape  which  the  inndow  of  her  little  chamber  cam- 
manded;  i)ut  Annot^s  powers  of  persuasion  were  in  tisin 
exerted  to  induce  her  to  quit  the  room,  and  suffisr  her 
(Annot)  to  introduce  her  husband  and  children  to  her., 

Isabefs  haughty  and  independent  feelingSf  that  self- 
Will,  and  want  of  self-controul,  which  had  led  her  iftto 
such  an  enormous  violation  of  all  right  and  tational  6oih 
duct,  was  apparently,  but  only  in  appearalice,  subduM. 
She  was  now  only  bent  on  seeliisibn,  on  avoiding  die 
whole  world ;  and  the  plain,  sensible  rematkii  of  bier 
kind  hostess,  were  disregardedi  or  reeeived  wifli  visible 
impatience. 

,  **  If  you  are  tired  of  nie,  if  I  am  burtfaensofaie  to  you, 
I  will  leave  you,"  she  observed,  in  reply  to  the  topo^- 
tulations  of  the  latter;  "  but  if  you  are  really  desirous 
of  promoting  my  happiness,  (and  that  you  are  so  I  am 
sure,)  you  wiU  suffer  me  to  follow  my  own  phna  undis- 
turbed  and  unmolested." 

A  circumstance,  however,  occurred;  whieh  forded  her 
into  the  relinquishment  of  her  purpose.  Arinot^  the 
kind,  gentle  Annot,  after  hur^ng  hdr  patient  into  con- 
valescence,  was  seized  with  serious  illness}  arid  babe!* 
^t  only  from  gratitude,  but  from  real  attadunent,  iri« 
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stantlj  reiKHMioed  b^r  yol«Dlar j.  pfrisoB^  stalioiied  her^ 
self  Ai  thcF  b^d«side  of  ber  hoat^ssi  sharing  the  coitt  and 
ooasoliiig  the  afflicted  husband  aad  the  ehUdreSi.wiMv 
d^lirivedi  for  the  fii^t  time}  of  their  mauler's*  cave,  emit 
attention^  sedtned  to  Idok  to  her  C  Isabel),  atone  fur  eea« 
solation  and  assistance* 

Poor  Annot»  who  bad  never  known  a  day  of  sickncte 
or  sorrow,  was  sadly  despondent  of  her  recovery;;  and 
Isabel,  in  bet  eff>rt^  to  amuse  and  re-assure  her,  forgot 
ber  owti  melancholy;  and  long  before  Annot's  complete 
convalescence,  bad  become  as  much  attached  toherias  slie 
felt  intercsled  in  the  welfare  of  her  little  family.  Her  own 
cbanber  was  now  only  an  occasional  retreat*  The  sim- 
ple habits  and  unobtrusive  manners  of  her  friends  offered 
BO  interruption  to  lier  own;  aiid  the  perfect  seclusion  in 
wMch  they  Uved,  rendered  her  fearless  either  of  ex- 
eiting  euriosityt  or  of  being  recognised;  and  though 
she  still  relaised  her  disgust  towards  the  worU,  and  it« 
busy  and  changeful  seenesi  she  no  longer  rensMned  in- 
sensible to  the  bleesings  wbiqh  a  calm  and  tranquil  life 
iflforded. 

In  pursuance  of  ber  directions,  Ramsay,  soon  after 
the  recovery  of  his  wife,  journeyed  to  Edinburgh;  and 
without  disclosing  the  place  of  ber  retreat,  received, 
from  one  who  was  entrosted  witb  the  managemenc  of 
ber  affairs^  a  considerable  remittance,  not  only  of  moneyj 
but  of  books,  Und  other  YaloaUe  necessaries.  But  it 
WHS  long  before  Isabel  could  resolve  to  open  one  of  the 
volumes,  which  she  feared  would  painfully  recall  fisel- 
ings  wllieb  it  was  now  her  study  to  forget;  but  the 
curiosity  of  the  naturally  acttte^  and  intelligent  children, 
M  length  bvel*eame  her  reluctance.    Tliey  were  anicious 
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to  learn  more  than  tbeir  father,  who  had  passed  but  a 
rery  short  period  of  his  life  in  society,  could  impart  to 
them;  and  she  found  it  less  painful  to  satisfy  them  from 
the  records  of  others,  than  to  paint,  from  her  own  experi- 
ence, that  world  of  which  they  knew  so  little.  Oflen 
did  the  two  boys  listen,  with  mute  reTerence,  to  the 
tales  of  other  times,  with  which  she  endeaTOured  to  be* 
guile  her  anxious  thoughts. 

The  calm,  even  tenour  of  IsabePs  life,  however,  was 
but  as  the  deceitful  stillness  which  so  often  pervades  the 
atmosphere  before  the  coming  of  a  storm;  and  soon,  too 
soon  she  found,  that  the  security  in  which  she  triumph- 
ed, and  the  apathy  which  she  had  encouraged,  were 
alike  unreal,  and  without  foundation. 

To  one  person  only  her  existence,  in  that  remote 
spot,  was  known.  That  person  was  Dugald:  but  his 
treachery,  in  appropriating  to  himself  the  pearls  and 
gold,  which  he  had  thought  her  only  posse^lions,  was, 
she  considered,  a  sufficient  security  for  his  avoiding 
not  only  her  presence,  but  even  betraying  to  any  one, 
who  felt  any  interest  respecting  her,  aught  that  could 
betray  the  existence  of  her  retreat.  The  time,  how- 
ever, soon  arrived,  that  convinced  her  how  erroneously 
she  had  calculated  on  this  subject. 

Dttgald  would,  indeed,  have  been  very  willing  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  his  cruelty  and  dishonesty,  and  have  left 
her  without  care  or  thought  of  her  actual  situation:  but 
he  found  this  impracticable.  The  pearls  were  too  valu- 
able to  be  disposed  of,  in  any  common  mode,  without 
subjecting  him  to  suspicions  and  enquiries  which  he 
would  find  difficult  to  satisfy  or  evade. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  bethought  himself  of 
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the  agent  of  the  Chevalier,  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  money  for  the  ransom  of  the  latter ;  and  after  long 
hesitation  between  doubt  and  fear,  to  him  he  directed 
bis  course. 

The  feigned  story  which  he  related,  though  woven 
with  considerable  skill  and  cunning,  did  not  impose  upon 
the  wary  Frenchman.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dugald,  by 
darkly  hinting  at  his  possession  of  the  secret  of  the  sup* 
posed  Ferdinand's  disguise,  and  his  motives  for  assuming 
it,  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  former  the  convic* 
tion  that  he  was  the  trusted  and  confidential  messenger 
of  that  mysterious  persenage.  Monsieur  d'Aubois^  as  he 
looked  in  his  forbidding  countenance,  and  heard  the 
tones  of  his  voice  repeat  again  and  again  the  same  cir- 
cumstantial narrative  of  the  causes  which  had  induced 
the  unfortunate  owner  of  the  pearls  to  entrust  him  with 
them,  and  to  demand  that  he,  d'Aubois,  should  advance 
their  full  value,  was  convinced  that  he  beheld  a  villain ; 
one  who,  in  all  probability,  had  murdered  the  unhappy 
Isabel,  to  gain  possession  of  them. 

He  concealed,  however,  these  suspicions,  and  afiected 
a  willingness  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  though  want 
of  the  necessary  means  obliged  him  to  delay,  for  a  few 
hours,  producing  the  money.  But  this  was  only  to  gain 
time ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Dugald,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  one  whom  no  artifices  could  evade,  and  whose 
direct  accusation  and  threats  of  punishment,  compelled 
Dugald  at  once  to  reveal  the  place  of  Isabel's  retreat, 
though  he  still  persisted  in  affirming,  as  he  had  at  first 
represented,  that  he  had  been  entrusted  by  her  with  the 
commission. 

Isabel  was  just  returning,  with  her  young  companions, 
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from-  one»of <their<ii6iiad  «ambIeS|>wiMn  tbe  unaooustomed 
sight  of«torQihorfle«on,^vMicing'taw»d8 4he.residence 
of  Dfivid.'RBinsayy  al-ence^urpiiMd  and  alarmed  her. 

The  boys  expressed  their  wonder  as  to  the-  fNirporl 
of  this  Tisit ;  but  Isabel  vms  iUtnC.  .:^r  beart  suggested 
•bat'  sbewas^tbe-objectof  it:-«nd|^*be  it  Tor  good  or  lor 
evil^  stUIr  ^  they  «were  come,  ahe  •folt^eowunced  4hat  it 
•fB!Ottld  be  impossible  /or  her  to  «v<9d-  them ;  and  iplih  a 
lialpiteting  heart,  and  a  sloW:and,^dtering.-step,»8he  oonr 
ikiaed  to  advance  towards'  the  houaey-thc  'two-  boys 
bounding lORAbeliMrei to  ineet.thostrangers.  But  4>neof 
the  hitter  had  already,  discov^ed  her;  ha  urged  Ibnrard 
hia  steed,  and  in  a  few  aioaaents.  Isabel  «was  enfolded 
i»  the  embrace  of  the  Cheraher'-^Jier  brother. 

''^Sugald,  then,  has  not  deceired  me!^  he*exclaimed. 
^^Bot^iwhy,*' «i]!k  beloved  sister,  do  I  ^behold  you  heref* 
your  <  hopes,  your  ^  purposes,  apparently,  renounced,  «and 
youfself Jingering  in  obscurity,  while-**but  you  must,  you 
ViH -explain.  Come,  let  us  enter  this  humble  diieliing, 
which,  unfit  as  it  is  even  to  afford  you  a  temporary  shel- 
ter^ has  been,  I  understand/  for  some  time  your  chosen 
tesidence.'* 

Isabel  entered  the  house,  leaning  on  his  'arm*    A  few 

brief  wordsiespkiiied  to  Annot-and  her  bosband  the  re- 

« 

hitionship  that.eaisted  between  their  new  guest  and 
herself;  and  though  Annot,  in  a  mournful  (one,  ex- 
eUimed  :-^'*  Ahl  then  I  ken  fu?  wed  what  is  his  errand 
here;*'*  she  greeted  him  with  the.  warmest  courtesy,  and 
began  imnediately  to.  busy  herself  ini  preparations  to 
entertain  him  with  due  hospitality. 

The  language  which  they  spake  precluded  all  neces- 
sity of  restraint  in  her  presence f  and  Isabel,  as  soon  as 
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»he  h«d  roc0?6red»  in  aome  dogree,  from  her  surpriae 
and  agiutioDi  rejplied  to  her  brother^  anxious  questions 
by  a  full  delaU  of  all  that  bud  ptased  sinoe  their  separ^- 
.tioB* 

The  discovery  of  her  feigned  character,  by  Lennox, 
was  no  subject  of  surprise  to  the  Chevalier;  who  be- 
lieved if  scarcely  probable,  or  possible,  that  the  fortner 
had  been  so  long  blinded  to  her  disguise;  but  that  she 
should,  at  the  Yory  moment  of  that  discovery,  relinquish 
all  hopes  of  the  result  of  that  favourable  impression, 
which  he  (the  Chevalier)  thought  such  an  instance  of 
devoted  and  passionato  attachs(kent  must  make  upon  his 
mind,  appeared  to  him  madness  and  foUy. 

**  And  you  have  resolved*  then,  tamely  to  yield,"  he 
observed—-"  to  sufier  him  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  am- 
bitious projects*— to  become  the  husband  of  Mary! 
And  for  what,  can  you  say,  thl^t  you  voluntarily  sacrifice 
yourself  to  secure  his  happiness?  Are  you  not  rather 
devoting  him  to  misery,  irremediable  misery?  And 
for  this,  then,  you  tore  the  amiable,  the  iingelic  Mar- 
garet from  his  arms; — for  this  you  have  sacrificed  your 
own  fair  fame ;— for  this  you  have  endurtd  such  hard- 
.ships*  eneountered  such  perils,  as  only  love  could  enable 
you  to  bear; — for  this,  this  only-— to  behold  him  the  hus- 
band of  one  whom  you  have  ever  hated  and  despised! 
But  I  most  have  mistaken  your  views.  I  thought  you 
studied  only  to  render  him  happy ;  but  I  now  discover 
it  was  ambition  to  see  him  great,  and  to  behold  him  the 
monarch  of  Scothind.  You  are  content  to  yield  up  your 
pretensions  to  his  love,  and  retire  to  obscurity.** 

Isabel  answered  only  by  her  tears. 

**  Can  this  be  the  noble,  the  dignified  Isabel  de  Mont- 
Sl.  3  p 
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moienci?^  oontiDued  the  Chevalier.  **  Csn  this  be  her 
who  has  erer  disdained  the  feminine  weakness  of  tcais 
and  complainings?— who  has  ever  soared  above  her 
sezy  as  much  in  mind  as  in  person?  Scarcely,  indeed, 
can  I  recognise  in  this  cottage  maiden,  lamenting  with 
tears,  the  faithlessness '^ 

IsabePs  dark  eyes  flashed  fiercely  iipon  him,  as  he  al- 
tered this  taunt 

**  Ah!  have  I  roused  the  spirit  of  my  sister?**  he  ob- 
served, with  a  smile.  *'  That  look  was  indeed  Isabd's. 
It  assured  me  that  her  noble  soul  still  existed,  and  bade 
me  still  hope  that  she  will  resume  her  energy,  nor  waStr 
her  enemies  to  triumph  over  her." 

"'And  how,  then,  am  I  to  prevent  that  triumph?* 
exclaimed  Isabel  ^  Alas !  even  now,  it  is  achieved.  Isa- 
bel is  discovered  and  despised;  and  her  love— 4er  nuH 
serves  but  to  swell  the  triumph  of  the  haughty  flfary.** 

The  Chevalier  remained  silent.  He  was,  apparendy, 
meditating  some  project  in  his  mind;  but  wbatevM*  it 
was,  he  did  net  think  proper  now  to  reveal  it  to  Isabel. 
Nor  did  the  latter  seek  to  penetrate  a  secret,  which  she 
dreaded  would  again  involve  her  in  scltemes  and  strata- 
gems, which  she  foresaw  would  end  only,  as  the  former, 
in  sorrow  and  disappointment. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


Mount  not  for  in^) 
My  dMtfaiy  wlB  qnkkly  be  daeidtd. — Colsbipoe. 

So  deeply  bad  the  aitentioni  both  of  the  Chevalier  aii4 
Isabel  been  fixed  by  the  subject  of  th^ir  conversation, 
that  no  thoiight  of  Dugald  had  occurred  to  either;  but 
at  leogth,  the^oircumstance  of  his  absenting  himself 
firoiD  the  room,  occurred  to  the  former,  and  he  enquired 
of  one  of  the  boys  where  the  man  was  who  had  accom* 
paided  bun  thither. 

'*  I  ken  na  where  he  is  now/*  replied  the  boy,  smil* 
ing;  **  but  I  should  reckon  he's  mony  a  mile  awa  fra 
beffcw  by  the  speed  with  which  he  wenit  ot^  as  soon  as 
ye  entered  the  house,*^ 

With  surprise  Isabel  now  learned  that  it  was  Dugald 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  her  brother;  but  her 
surprise,  at  the  desertion  of  the  former,  soon  ceased, 
when  she  related  his  conduct  towards  her* 

The  resolutions  which  Isabel  had  formed  for  her  future 
life,  all  vanished  before  the  persuasions  and  excitement 
which  her  brother  produced  to  induce  her  again  to  em* 
bark  in  his  schemes;  and  the  second  day  after  his  arrival. 
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beheld  her  again  preparing  to  launch  into  the  basj 
scenes  of  life. 

Though  totally  unacquainted  with  her  history,  or  the 
wild  projects  which  had  again  resumed  their  sway  over 
her  mind,  the  kind-hearted  and  simple  beings,  whom 
she  was  about  to  quit  for  ever,  could  not  conceal  their 
sorrow  and  regret.  Annot  was  &i  tears/cTen  while  inces* 
santly  busied  in  preparing  every  comfort  she  could  think 
of  for  the  journey  of  her  interesting  guest;  and  the  two 
boys  uttered  the  most  incessant  entreaties  to  her  not  to 
leave  them.  But  Isabel's  nund  had  returned  to  its  old 
bias,  and  she  was  now  soldy  oceupfied  ^vMi  oiie  idea—* 
that  of  again  beholding  Lennox,  and  of  preventing  that 
Act  which  would  for  ever  annihilate  her  hopeft->^b  mar- 
riiige  with  Mary. 

How  this  was  to  be  aceomplidied  she  eartaiAiy  did 
not  very  clearly  comprehend,  but  it  was  ^nong^  ths* 
her  brother  considered  it  feasible.  It  was  cniHigh  that 
he  had  declared  that  he  would  reVnqnish  the  hope  of 
accomplishing  it  only  with  his  life,  again  to  roose  in  bet 
mind  all  that  mad,  ungovernable  passion,  wfcidi  had 
beeft  so  long  dormant,  but  never  extingwi^ed.    ^ 

Before  another  sun  had  set,  Isabel  and  her  brother 
were  on  the  road  to  Linlithgow,  where  they  arrived 
without  meeting  with  any  dilBcnlty  or  danger. 

Isabel  had  now  resumed  the  habit  of  her  sex;  and 
though  she  felt  some  annoyance  from  the  observatioii 
which  her  appearance  excited,  yet  she  oootd  not  bat 
be  conscious,  that  the  eyes  which  dwelt  on  her,  and 
followed  her  progress,  were  excited  rather  by  admirft- 
tion  than  any  other  feeling;  and  that  she  had  not  the 
idightest  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  one  could  recog^ 


tdse^  in  (he  ekgaat  ami  deUeatc  n^cniaa,  the  httugbty  ml 
mtirnine  page. 

HaTtog  seen  her  safiely  lodged  in  the  Iowb.  and  taloeB 
some  refreehmeBly  the. Chevalier  repaired  In  the  eaaitle, 
and  hnraediataly  ebtaind  an  inlervieNr  with  Lord  Beai»- 

The  effect  of  .the  conferenoe  ves  a  ooromttnication  to 

■ 

the  qncen,  which  prodooed  that  cendmct  towards  Lea* 
max  whieh  has  been  already  related,  bat»  in  thf  slHiti- 
meats  of  the  Gbevaliefi  a  awoh  g«eater  ehange.  The 
•queen's  positive  aasertiona,  that  she  eouM  produce  m- 
denoe  of  the  Lenaooc  baring  been  Idag  aoquainted  with 
the  rank  and  sex  of  his  page».  aoad  ef  hairing  made  her 
naaie  the  spwt  of  hb  loose  hoursi  and  still  looser  conv- 
paniens;  (a  fact  wind)  she  pretended  reoently  to  have 
learned;)  and  the  still  more  galling  assurances  wbidi 
were  given  Imdi  that  the  Pnocess  Margaret  was  now  in 
the  power  of  the  early  living  disgraced  bod  dishonoured, 
•a  aome  hnmble  retreat»  raised  liis  retent^em  against 
the  latter  to  an  ungovernable  pitosh  of  fury.  He  beheld 
himself  defeated  on  every  side;  and  while  he  lent  him- 
self, in  appearanee,  to  the  orsfty  plans  by  which  the 
enemies  of  Lennox  intended  to  work  his  overthrow,  be 
detemnned  to  trust  his  revenge  in  no  hands  but  his 
own;  and  that  the  lifie  of  the  earl  sboaU,  alone,  expiate 
the  injury  which  be  conceived  he  had  reoetved  from 
him. 

In  this  attempt  he  was,  however,  fmled.  He  was 
Imnself  t>verpowered,  and  severely  wounded;  thoagh 
not,  as  Lennox  had  been  assured,  OK>rtaUy. 

The  inteHigenoe  of  the  attack  upon  the  eari,  and  its 
iDonaequeneeSi  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Isabel ;  and  re- 
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gwrdless  of  conaequeBces,  she  flew  to  the  bed-side  of 
her  brothert  loading  him  with  reproaches  for  lus  base 
attempt,  even  while  she  wept  in  pity  over  his  suflferings. 
•  But  IsHbel  had  soon  other  sorrows  and  mortifieatioiis 
to  encounter ;  for  the  queen,  acting  under  the  pretest 
of  anxiety  for  her  (Isabers)  honour  and  happiness,  ii^ 
sisCed  on  her  being  remoml  to  the  royal  apvrtments, 
where,  though  under  the  dtle  of  a  guest,  she  was  kqpt 
in  close  confinement,  as  a  prisoner,  and  every  precautioB 
taken  to  preTent  her  beeoming  acquainted  with  what 
was  passing  around  her.  Yet,  in  spile  of  these  precau* 
tions,  she  succeeded  in  ascertaining  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  night,  when  Lennox  was  treacheionsly  con* 
signed  to  a  dungeon;  and  from  that  moment  her  whok 
thoughts  were  bent  to  the  possibility  of  efleclii^  his 
deliverance. 

**  Gratitude  will,  at  last,  compel  lum  to  do  me  justice,'' 
she  mentally  exclaimed;  "and  released  from  every  en* 
gagement,  his  heart  will  no  longer  be  inaccessible  to 
feelings  of  love,  of  justice,  to  her  who  has  so  unequivo* 
cally  proved  her  entire  devotion  to  him.^ 

The  despair  and  mortification  of  Isabel,  when,  after 
effecting  her  own  and  the  earl's  release,  she  found  her- 
self separated  from  him,  and  unable  to  ascerlun  what 
had  prevented  his  reaching  the  appomted  rendesvous^ 
was  great  indeed. 

At  first  she  was  apprehensive  that  he  had  been  pmv 
sued,  and  retaken;  and,  in  despaiit,  she  resolved,  at  all 
risks,  to  return  to  the  casde;  but  Galbraith's  represen- 
tations that,  in  so  doing,  she  would  consign  henelf  to 
certain  imprisonment,  and  thus  be  prevented,  in  any 
manner,  aiding  the  earl,  prevailed;  nnd  she  yielded  to 
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his  penttaaioDtt  U>  allow  him  tQ  oooduct  her  to  a  place 
of  safety;  while  he,  who  wasjoearly  uiAnowa  at  the 
CMtle$  and  certainly  not  Uhelyto.he  an  object  of  sus- 
picion«  would  return  thitl^r,  Md  endeavoar  to  ascertain 
whether  that  which  she  feared  had  occurred — ^that  the 
earl  was  again  in  the  power  of  h&s  ettemiea. 

But  where  was  this  place  of  safety  to  be  found?  Isa<> 
bel  could  think  of  none.  Rcunsay's. cottage  could  no 
longer  be  safe;  for  there,  it  was  certain,  her  brother 
would  seek  her,  and  him  sb«  now  Hlreaded.  as  her  bit- 
terest eneny. 

'*  Whither  can  I  go,  nqr  good  felbw,^*  she.obserfed, 
"  that  the  power  of  my  enemies  .will  not  reach  me? 
Alone  and  unprotected,  how  -could  I  hope  to  remain 
concealed?*" 

'*  In  a  conYent,  lady,  yon  might  hope  to  find  a  tern* 
porary  asylum ;  and  a  few  miles  from  hence  there  is  one 
which,  I  doubt  not,  would  receive  you.*" 

Isabel  shook  her  head  in  aversioa.  .  The  gloom  and 
dull  routine  of  a  monastic  life,  suited  not  the  turmoil  and 
iuury  of  her  spirits.  Nor  did  she  feel  it  at  all  consonant 
to  her  pursuits, leaflet  the  performanee.of  duties  so  oppo- 
site to  the  worldly  projects  which,  filled  her  imagination. 

Another,  and  another  mile,  was'traf^rlBed,  without  her 
being  any  nearer  to  a  condusipn,  as  to  how  she  should 
dispose  of  herself;  but  the  toiners  of  the  abbey  Gal- 
braitb  had  spoken  of,  were  now  in  sight.  She  was 
weary,  dispirited,  and  hopeless.  . 

'*  HeaTen  direct  me!"  she  ezclahMd,  looking  towards 
the  abbey.  **  It  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  step  I  can 
take;  for  should  he  at  last  fall  a  sacrifice^  what  wiU  be 
the  world  to  me?*" 

**  It  wiU  bc^  at  least,  a  safe,  tempomry  reAige,  lady," 
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the  agent  of  the  Chevalier,  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  money  for  the  ransom  of  the  latter ;  and  after  long 
hesitation  between  doubt  and  fear,  to  him  he  directed 
bb  course. 

The  feigned  story  which  he  related,  though  woven 
with  considerable  skill  and  cunning,  did  not  impose  upon 
the  wary  Frenchman.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dugald,  by 
darkly  hinting  at  his  possession  of  the  secret  of  the  sup- 
posed Ferdinand's  disguise,  and  his  motives  for  assuming 
it,  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  former  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  the  trusted  and  confidential  messenger 
of  that  mysterious  persenage.  Monsieur  d'Aubois,  as  he 
looked  in  his  forbidding  countenance,  and  heard  the 
tones  of  his  voice  repeat  again  and  again  the  same  cir- 
cumstantial narrative  of  the  causes  which  had  induced 
the  unfortunate  owner  of  the  pearls  to  entrust  him  with 
them,  and  to  demand  that  he,  d*Aubois,  should  advance 
their  full  value,  was  convinced  that  he  beheld  a  villain ; 
one  who,  in  all  probability,  had  murdered  the  unhappy 
Isabel,  to  gain  possession  of  them. 

He  concealed,  however,  these  suspicions,  and  affected 
a  willingness  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  though  want 
of  the  necessary  means  obliged  him  to  delay,  for  a  few 
hours,  producing  the  money.  But  this  was  only  to  gain 
time ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Dugald,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  one  whom  no  artifices  could  evade,  and  whose 
direct  accusation  and  threats  of  punishment,  compelled 
Dugald  at  once  to  reveal  the  place  of  Isabel's  retreat, 
though  he  still  persisted  in  affirming,  as  he  had  at  first 
represented,  that  he  had  been  entrusted  by  her  with  the 
commission. 

Isabel  was  just  returning,  with  her  young  companions, 
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tnm  one*of  •tbeir'Usvflil  *iBcnbleS)*when  the  unaooustonied 
flight  «f 'Iwo.horsettieny-advftBmig'tawaMlsahe.roeideiioe 
o(  David  jRauisay,  al-«fica4Hirpnsed  and  alarmed  her. 

The  boys  expressed  their  wonder  as  to  the-  -purport 
of  Hiis  risit ;  but  Isabel  wais  iilant.  'jElcr  beait  suggested 
•bat>  sbe-was'tbe-Dbject'Of  it:*«Dd|^.ba  it  for  goud  or  for 
evilir  stillr  as  they  ^were  come,  ahe  -Mt'COBiriiiced  4hat  it 
-fiiould.be  bnpoBsible  /or  ber  to  «Kpd  tkam ;  and  yifiih  a 
palpitating  4ieart,and  a  sloW;aDd^(alteriiig-4tep/8he  eonr 
iinaed'  to  advance  townrds*'  the  bouae^.^hc  4wo>  boys 
bounding -on^belbre t to  ineet«thostrangers.  But  4Mie>of 
the  latter  had  already  discovei^ed  her:  he  urged  -forward 
his  steed,  and  in  a  fewtaosient&  Isabel  -was  ehMded 
im  the  embrace  of  the  Cher«lier-«»her  brother. 

•^iDugald,  then,  has  sot  deceived  meT  -he  «exchMmed. 
fV'But' why/- «iy>  beloved  sister,  do  I  ^behold  you  here(* 
your "  hopes,  .your  purposes,  apparently,  renouoeed,  -and 
yooiself-Jiogering  in  obscurity,  while--«but  you  mast,  you 
i|rin -explain.  Come,  let  us  enter  this  humble  dwelling, 
which,  unfit  as  it  is  even  to  afford  you  a  temporary  shel- 
ter>  haa  been,  I  understandr  for  some  time  your  chosen 
residence." 

Isabel  eutercd  the  house,  leaning  on  his  •arm.  A  few 
brief  words^splained  to  Annot«and  her  husband  the  re» 
ktionship  that.OKisted  between  their  new  guest  and 
herself}  and  ihooglv  Annot,  in  a  mournful  tone,  ex* 
ebimed  :-^'*  Ahl  then  I  ken  fu-*  weel  what  is  hia  errand 
here;*"'  she  greeted  him  with  the- warmest  courtesy,  and 
began  immediately  to- busy  herself  ini  preparations  to 
entertain  him  with  due  hospitality. 

The  language  which  they  spake  precluded  all  neces* 
sity  of  restraint  in  her  presence;  and  Isabel,  as  soon  as 
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•he  had  reMvered,  in  some  degree,  from  befr  surprise 
and  agkatioii,  replied  to  her  bro|her>  anxious  questions 
by  a  fuU  detail  of  all  that  had  passed  since  their  separft- 
.tion. 

The  discovery  of  her  feigned  cbaracter,  by  LeniioJi, 
was  no  subject  of  surprise  to  the  Chevalier;  who  be- 
lieved it  scarcely  probable^  or  possible,  that  the  former 
had  been  so  long  blinded  to  her  disguise;  but  that  she 
should,  at  the  very  moment  of  that  discovery,  relinquish 
ali  hopes  of  the  result  of  that  favourable  impression, 
which  be  (the  Chevalier)  thought  socb  an  instance  of 
devoted  and  passionate  attachment  must  make  upon  his 
mind,  appeared  to  him  madness  and  folly. 

**  And  you  have  resolved,  then,  tamely  to  yield,"  he 
observed — ^*  to  suffer  him  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  am- 
MtJOUS  pr<^t9^— to  become  the  husband  of  Mary! 
And  for  what,  can  you  say,  that  you  voluntarily  sacrifice 
yourself  to  secure  his  happiness?  Are  you  not  rather 
devoting  him  to  misery,  irremediable  misery?  And 
for  this,  then,  you  tore  the  amiable,  the  angelic  Mar- 
garet from  his  arms  ^— for  this  you  have  sacrificed  your 
own  fair  fame ;— for  this  you  have  endured  auch  hard- 
ships* encountered  such  perils,  as  only  love  could  enable 
you  to  bear; — for  this,  this  only — to  behold  him  the  hus- 
band of  one  whom  you  have  ever  hated  and  despised! 
But  I  must  have  mistaken  your  views.  I  thought  you 
studied  only  to  render  him  happy;  but  I  now  discover 
it  was  ambition  to  see  him  great,  and  to  behold  him  the 
oionarch  of  Scotland.  You  are  content  to  yield  up  your 
pretensions  to  bis  love,  and  retire  to  obscurity.** 

Isabel  answered  only  by  her  tears. 

''  Can  this  be  the  noble,  the  dignifieil  Isabel  de  Mont- 
81.  3  p 
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moienei?^  continued  the  Chevalier.  **  Can  this  be  her 
who  has  erer  disduned  the  fennnine  weakness  of  tears 
and  complainings?-— who  has  ever  soared  above  her 
seXy  as  much  in  mind  as  in  person?  Scarcely,  indeed, 
can  I  recognise  in  this  cottage  maiden,  lammting  with 
tears,  the  faithlessness '^ 

IsabePs  dark  eyes  flashed  fiercely  iipon  Ubi,  as  he  al- 
tered this  taunt. 

**  Ah!  have  I  roused  the  spirit  of  my  sister t**  he  ob- 
served, with  a  smile.  '*  That  look  was  indeed  Isabel's. 
It  assured  me  that  her  noble  soul  still  existed,  and  bade 
me  still  hope  that  she  will  resume  her  energy,  nor  sofler 
her  enemies  to  triumph  over  her.** 

''And  how,  then,  am  I  to  prevent  that  triumph?** 
exclaimed  Isabel  **  Alas!  even  now,  it  is  achieved.  Isa- 
bel is  discovered  and  despised;  and  her  love— her  fuii^ 
serves  but  to  swell  the  triumph  of  the  haughty  Mary.** 

The  Chevalier  remained  silent.  He  was,  apparently, 
meditating  some  project  in  his  mind;  bat  whatever  k 
was,  he  did  net  think  proper  now  to  reveal  it  to  Isabel. 
Nor  did  the  latter  seek  to  penetrate  a  secret,  whidi  she 
-dreaded  would  again  involve  her  in  schemes  and  strata- 
gems, which  she  foresaw  would  end  only,  as  the  former, 
in  sorrow  and  disappointment. 
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Moum  not  for  incj 
My  defdiiy  wiH  qvicUy  be  decided.-- Golbbidoe. 

So  deeply  had  the  attention,  both  of  the  Chevalier  and 
Isabel  been  fixed  by  the  subject  of  th^ir  conversation, 
that  no  thought  of  Dugald  had  occurred  to  either;  but 
at  length,  the^circumstance  of  his  absenting  himself 
from  the  room,  occurred  to  the  former,  and  he  enquired 
of  one  of  the  boys  where  the  man  was  who  had  accom* 
paaied  him  thither. 

**  I  ken  na  where  he  is  now,^  replied  the  boy,  smiU 
ing;  **  but  I  should  reckon  he*s  mony  a  mile  awa  fra 
berew  by  the  speed  with  which  he  went  ofl^  as  soon  as 
ye  entered  the  house,'* 

With  surprise  Isabel  now  learned  that  it  was  Dugald 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  her  brother;  but  her 
surprise,  at  the  desertion  of  the  former,  soon  ceased, 
when  she  related  his  conduct  towards  her. 

The  resolutions  which  Isabel  had  formed  for  her  future 
life,  all  vanished  before  the  persuasions  and  excitement 
which  her  brother  produced  to  induce  her  again  to  em« 
bark  in  his  schemes;  and  the  second  day  after  his  arrivalt 
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The  abbess  was  oflended  at  the  peremptoiy  s^le, 
not  only  of  the  message,  but  of  the  messenger;  and  her 
anger  was  visible  in  the  serenity  with  which  she  re- 
plied : — **  I  know  the  person  of  whom  you  speak ;  but  I  am 
not  accountable,  even  to  the  queen,  for  my  conduct,  in 
affording  shelter  to  the  unfortunate.  The  crimes  with 
which  you  say  the  unhappy  lady  b  charged,  may  have 
deserved  the  displeasure  of  her  sovereign;  but  there 
are  none,  however  black,  which  can  exclude  a  true 
penitent  from  the  protection  of  the  church.*^ 

**  I  mean  not  to  offend,*  holy  mother,^  replied  the 
messenger,  bowing  lowlily;  **  my  gracious  mistress  and 
myadf,  (not  that  I  would  couple  my  unworthy  name 
with  hers,)  approach  your  presence  with  all  due  reve* 
rence  to  your  holy  calling  and  authority;  but  the  pur- 
port of  my  coming,  has  been  to  warn  you  of  the  dis- 
pleasure under  which  the  Lady  Isabel  has  &Ilen;  and  to 
entreat  you,  should  she  have  sought,  or  should  she 
seek,  the  protection  of  these  walls,  that  you  wiB  not 
suffer  her  to  depart  again,  to  league  herself  with  trai« 
tors  and  heretics.  Pardon  me,  blessed  lady,  if,  in 
my  speech,  I  have  been  wanting  in  due  reverence  to 
you;  but  the  perils  of  the  times  (when  treason  is  threat- 
ening the  safety  of  the  realm,  and  heresy  menacing  the 
very  foundations  of  our  holy  religion)  roughen  men^s 
tempers,  and  render  them  less  cautious  of  their  expres- 
sions than—-" 

*^  Heresy  and  treason!"  intomipted  the  abbess.,  who 
seemed  rather  to  have  been  reflecting  on  the  informa- 
tion he  had  given,  than  attending  to  his  conciliatory  ex- 
pressions: "  Heresy  and  treason  r  she  repeated;  "Holy 
Mary!  can  it  be  possible  that  one  so  young,  so  deUcato 
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ms  this  poor  damsel,  could  have  been  guilty  of  ierimea  of 
so  deep  a  dye?" 

'*  I  said  not  exactly  that,  holy  mother,*^  returned  the 
Chevalier ;  '*  but  that  her  communication  with  those  who 
are  known  heretics  and  traitors,  and  her  secret  flight 
from  the  protection  of  her  sovereign  and  near  reladon, 
renders  it  necessary  that  a  strict  investigation  should  be 
made  into  her  actions,  and  a  strong  guard  be  kept 
upon '** 

**  The  strong  arm  of  death  will  soon  be  a  sufficient 
guard,*'  replied  the  abbess,  with  solemnity.  "Know 
you  these  jewels  ?''  she  continued,  '*  and  to  whom  they 
belong?"* 

''  Yes,  they  are  Isabers,'*  he  hastily  replied.  "  But 
you  said  something  of  death,  holy  mother.  Surely  your 
words  did  not  refer  to  my— to  Lady  Isabel?^ 

**  The  owner  of  these  jewels,**  returned  the  abbess 
''  is  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Heaven  forefend  that  her 
soul  is  charged  with  the  heavy  crimes  which  you  im- 
pute to  her  !** 

The  Chevalier  staggered  back,  and  hid  his  face  with 
his  hands,  as  she  uttered  the  first  words;  but  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  he  suddenly  raised  his 
eyes. 

"  Crimes  T  he  exclidmed,  with  energy.  **  Would  that 
my  soul  were  as  pure  and  free  from  crime  as  hers! 
Isabel,  my  beloved,  my  beauteous  sister,  are  all  thy 
hopes  comes  to  this — to  die  amidst  strangers,  ignorant 
of  even  thy  name  and  lineage,  who  know  not  thy  worth, 
nor  can  sympathise  with  thy  misfortunes?  Lennox,** 
he  continued,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  clenching  his  hand, 
**  a  bitter  and  heavy  reckoning  is  between  thee  and 
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me;   and  the  curse  of  Heaven  fight  upon  my  arm,  if 
it  again ** 

**  Hold!  rash  and  impious  man,*^  exclaimed  the  ab- 
bes8«  "  PoUute  not  this  peaceful  sanctuary  by  the  utr 
terance  of  thy  profane  and  wicked  imprecations.  I 
]uiow  not  who  it  is  whom  thou  threatenest;  but  sure  I 
am,  his  misdeeds  cannot  exceed  thine  own,  sinoe^  eren 
here,  thou  hast  dared  to  assert  falsehoods  the  most 
glaring,  and  which  tempt  me  to  doubt,  altogether,  the 
put|>ort  of  thy  coming  hither.  But  a  few  moments  have 
passed  since  thou  accused  the  unhappy  maiden,  whom 
I  have  received  under  my  protection,  of  the  blackest 
crimes—crimes  which,  even  then,  I  deemed  inconsistent 
with  het  age  and  sex;  and  now,  thou  daimest  her  as 
thy  sister,  and  asseverate  her  innocence.*^ 

"  And  she  is  innocent  !*'  returned  the  Chevalier,  with 
emphsais.  **  In  the  face  of  the  whole  woild  I  would 
pronounce  her  innocent — ^innocent  of  all  fault,  save  her 
passionate,  her  devoted  attachment  to  one,  who  has  re^ 
quited  her  ardent  love  with  ingratitude  and  disdain! 
Lbten,  holy  mother.  In  early  girlhood  the  heart  of 
Isabel  de  Montmovend  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
practised  artifices,  to  the  consummate  guile  of  the  Earl 
of  Lennox ^" 

"  I  may  not  listen  to  the  tale  of  unhallowed  passion,^ 
interrupted  the  abbess.  **  But  thy  words  are  the  words 
of  madness ;  for  thou  canst  not  but  know  that  which 
has  made  all  Scotland  put  on  the  weeds  of  lamentation — 
that  Lennox  has  long  dnce  quitted  this  world  of  trou- 
ble, and  is  at  rest  in  the  quiet  grave.*^ 

*' It  is  false !'^  exclaimed  the  Chevalier.  "Nay,  my 
good  mother,  pardon  me.     I  mean  not  to  impute  unto 
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yen  falsehood;  but  Co  assure  yoa,  that  die  wretch,  Len- 
nox, is  still  an  inhabitant  of  thb  worlcU  and  that  he  ir 
the  seducer,  the  destroyer  of  mj  sister— the  wanton 
spoiler,  who  has  crushed,  in  pride,  the  sweetest 
flower^— -  But  say  not  thai  she  is  dead !  Oh !  let  me 
stiU  hope " 

Ai  that  moment,  the  door,  which  opened  into  the  m* 
tetior  of  the  parlour,  was  unclosed,  and  a  spectre^like 
figure  glided  into  the  room;  while  the  abbess,  aghast 
with  terror  and  surprise,  gaaed  upon  it,  unable  to  rise 
from  her  seat,  or  gi^  utterance  to  a  word. 

**  He  is  come  1*'  exclaimed  the  pale  and  ghastly  viri* 
taot,  in  a  deep,  sepukhral  tone.  "  I  heard  them  say 
that  he  was  come,  and  I        ** 

She  had  adTanced  swiftly  towards  the  gr$te  as  she 
spoke,  apparently  insensible  of  the  impediment  it  op* 
poeed  to  her  further  progress;  but  at  the  sight  of  the 
Chevalier  die  suddenly  stopped,  and  fixed  her  dim  and 
hollow  eyes  upon  him. 

*' Isabel,  my  sister!'^  he  exclaimed,  extending  hie 
arms  towards  her.  **  Will  you  not  speak  to  me?*'  he 
coatimied.  **  Say  but  that  you  Ibrgtye  the  part  I  httve 
J^ ^ 


But  Isabel  heard  him  not.  The  first  accent  he  uU 
tared  had  undeoeived  her.  Her  eyes  became  more 
fixed,  she  tottered  back  a  few  paces,  giaped,  and  feU  to 
Ae  gxeond*  The  nun  who  had  been  left  in  charfe  of 
her,  overcome  by  watehbg,  had  for  a  iisw  momenta 
ftBUn  asleep,  during  which  her  patient  had  suddenly 
nuaed  fiom  the  torpU  state  in  which  she  by;  and  with 
the  temporary  strength  which  often  precedes  the  last 
struggle  of  expiring  nature,  had  risen  from  her  bed, 
21.  S  R 
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and  wandered,  by  mere  accident,  into  the  very  room 
which  at  that  moment  contained  him  who  was  at  once 
her  nearest  friend  and  worst  enemy. 

The  terrified  shrieks  of  the  abbess,  who  now,  that 
she  was  convinced  it  was  no  supernatural  visitant,  but 
the  unfortunate  Isabel,  whom  she  beheld,  soon  subs- 
moned  the  whole  household  into  the  roonn— but  Isabel 
was  past  all  succour!  They  attempted  to  raise  her  from 
die  ground;  but  the  rigid  limbs,  the  ice-oold  touch,  and 
the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  told  them  the 
mortal  struggle  was  over;  and  their  sole  attention  wst 
now  turned  to  their  superior,  whose  nerves  had  received 
80  severe  a  shock,  that  they  were  compelled  to  convey 
her  immediately  to  her  chamber. 

At  the  intimation  of  one  of  the  elder  of  the  sister- 
hood, the  Chevalier,  after  one  long  look  «>f  agony  and 
grief,  at  the  cold,  insensible  remains  of  her,  whom  he  had 
kst  beheld  glowing  in  youth  and  beauty,  beauty  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  among  her  sex,  withdrew  ivom  the  paiu 
lour.  He  quitted  not  the  convent,  however,  until  be 
had,  by  a  liberal  donation  of  gold,  in  addition  to  thw 
valuable  jewels,  which  he  desired  the  abbess  woold  re- 
tain for  the  service  of  the  convent,  secured  that  the 
31-fated  victim  of  passioiv  should  receive  a  aepidture 
suitable  la  her  rank  and  birth,  and  that  the  number  of 
masses,  which  his  religious  belief  considered  necessary 
ibr  the  salvation  of  her  sotd,  should  be  duly  performed; 
and  then,  with  a  heavy  heart,  mounted  hu  horse,  and 
returned  to  acquaint  his  confederates  with  the  termina- 
tion of  all  their  fears  and  anxieties,  insomuch  as  they 
concerned  Isabel  de  Montmorenci. 
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Dd  bat  think 
How  iweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown. 
Within  whole  dicuit  is  Elysinniy 
And  dl  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  jo7.^^HAK8PSAmE. 

Wx  kft  LennoXt  surrounded  by  his  friends,  firm  in 
confidence  and  hope  of  accomplishing  that  project, 
which  had  now  become  a  means  of  revenge  against  his 
enemies,  as  well  as  of  gratifying  his  ambition. 

A  few  days'  rest  and  attention  restored  the  earl  to 
bis  pristine  health  and  vigour;  but  it  was  not  yet  judged 
safe  for  him  to  quit  his  secret  asylum,  the  ostensible  oc« 
copier  of  the  hut,  which  concealed  the  secret  entrance 
to  the  cavern,  having  ascertained  that  the  emissaries  of 
the  queen  were  prowling  about  the  country  in  every  di- 
rection, to  endeavour  to  intercept  him;  and  though,  with 
the  powerful  assistance  he  now  possessed,  hfe  might 
have  defied  their  attempts,  either  by  stratagem  or  vio- 
lence, again  to  get  him  into  their  power,  yet  it  was  con- 
sidered politic  to  let  them  remain  in  doubt,  both  as  to 
bis  present  situation,  and  his  ulterior  views;  and  it  was 
not  until  more  than  a  week  had  elapsed,  from  his  entrance 
into  the  cave,  that  he  again  emerged  into  the  daylight, 
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and  beheld  himself  onoe  more  equipped  as  became  hia 
rank,  and  at  the  head  of  attached  and  Taliant  finends. 

Without  delay  or  interruption  they  reached  the  nagh* 
boitriiood  of  Lennox  Castle.  It  was  midnight  when 
they  arrived  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  castle  gates.  The  moon  was  shiniiig 
brightlyt  and  T<ennoi  and  his  party  conld  plainly  disoo- 
yei  the  sentinek  on  the  battlements,  as  they  trod  their 
measured  round. 

**  Heaven  send  all  is  right  with  my  mother!^  he  ex- 
daimedi  as  ne  gazed  on  the  peaceful  scene. 

"  Were  it  not  well,  my  lord,  that  some  one  of  us  pre- 
cede you,  to  prepare  the  countess  for  your  coming?^- 
the  surprise  may  else  prove        ^ 

**  Ton  are  right,  Campbdl,"  returned  the  eari;  *<aQi 
I  know  not  any  one  more  fitting  than  youraelf  to  do  the 
arrand.  Forward,  then,  my  friend,  and  complete  Len- 
nox's restoration  to  life,  by  restoring  him  to  the  revered 
author  of  his  being." 

Campbell  waited  not  for  further  instruction;  but  set* 
ting  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  off  at  full  speed; 
while  Lennox,  letting  the  reins  fall  loosely  on  the  neck 
of  his  steed,  began  slowly  to  descend  the  hilL 

Already  he  heard  theloud  challenge  of  the  sentinelsi 
and  Campbell's  answering  s^pial.  The  gates  were 
opened,  the  drawbridge  was  lowered.  But  Lennaa( 
suddenly  paused,  in  dismay;  for  instead  of  being  opened 
to  admit  his  messenger,  as  he  expected,  he  beheld  a 
train  of  monks  issuing  forth;  and  by  the  light  of  the 
torches  which  surrounded  them,  he  discovered  that  they 
were  conducting  a  funeral  bier. 

Without  power  tp  utter  a  word,  Lennox  gaxed  on  the 
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■•bncholy  pfooMtkn  m  it  tlowly  oMted  the  itkw^ 
bridge,  and  twnlag  to  (be  rigkt»  look  the  rOAd  whioh  ltd 
to  the  oeigbbouruig  priory. 

The  ▼oicei  of  the  noi^  as  they  ehmnted  the  ftoleoin 
etqimia  for  the  deed^  ecenwd  to  aroiue  Lerniot  Iroei 
the  stupefactbn  into  which  he  bad  fiiJleD,  and  he  darted 
Afwaid  te«rarda  the  path  they  had  taken. 

As  he  approached  aeaier,  he  behridi  aaMmg  the  iaw^ 
til  Irdn,  Ikoes  which  be  reoogmaed  as  thoee  of  hb  aio- 
thar'k  firithfol  and  long  attached  doneetfei.  B«t  ibey 
aaw  him  not:  their  eyea  were  beM  with  melancholy  eai^ 
oettnen  on  the  bier  which  preceded  them,  or,  mthmi 
with  team,  were  fixed  upon  the  ground* 

''Stop!  I  ooomand  ye,  stop!"  eBclaimed  Lenneas^ 
who  had  reached  the  head  of  the  procession  before  his 
approach  was  discovered. 

The  priest  elevated  the  crudfix  whioh  he  bore  in  his 
hand,  as  be  exclaimed  :  "  Wlio  is  it  that  thus  impiously 
intrudes  upon  our  solemn  ceremonies  ?  Who  is  it  that 
dare  prevent  onr  fulfilling  our  sacred  duties  to  the  re- 
mains of  our  noble  lord,  of  the  princely  heir  of  the 
hoose  of  Lennox." 

'^  Said  ye  !-«-Do  I  bear  aright?**  exclaimed  Lennox: 
^  The  Lord  of  Lennox,  did  ye  say  t** 

"  Most  certainly,''  leplied  the  priest  **  But  fbrbeaf^ 
he  continued,  waving  bis  band,  "  thus  idly  to  intnide^ 
If  thou  bast  any  interest  in  the  Lennox,  thou  wilt  find  a 
more  fittbig  time  to  have  thy  questions  answered.** 

The  bearers,  who,  surprised  at  the  impetuous  com- 
XMiid  of  Lennox,  had  ael  down  the  bier,  now  resumed 
their  sacred  burthen;  the  priests  again  oommeaoed  their 
eoleom  chaunt ;  bat  the  eari  sprang  to  the  front  of  the 
procession. 
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^  I  cMiDOt  soffitf  thk  mttoiiiieiy  to  prooeedt**  he  ex- 
daimed.  '*  I  am  the  Earl  of  Lennox!  and  him  whom 
thou  bearest  ia        ^ 

At  this  moment  m  piercing  cry  was  heard*  and  in  an 
instant  Gordon  sprang  forwurd,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of 
his  master. 

**  My  lord !  my  gracious  lord!  it  is  himsdf!**  he  ex- 
claimed; *'  that  roice»  those  fiMtures !" 

I/ennox  sprang  from  his  horse^  and  radsed  his  £uthfid 
esquire  from  the  ground;  while  the  crowd  of  monks  and 
attendants  thronged  around  them,  and  exclamations  of 
wonder  and  conjecture,  mingled  with  the  notes  of  exui* 
tation,  pealed  from  all  around,  and  at  length  broke 
into  one  general  shout  of  joy  and  triumph.      :*  , 

The  corpse,  of  late  so  honoured,  was  now  deserted; 
every  one  was  anxious  to  see,  with  their  own  eyes^  the 
person  of  their  beloved  lord,  and  Lennox  felt  at  that 
moment  fully  recompensed  for  all  that  he  had  en- 
dured. 

In  the  tumult  that  had  hitherto  prevailed,  the  earl 
bad  found  it  impossible  to  utter  the  enquiry  that  was 
still  nearest  his  heart.  The  agonising  pangs  which  had 
rent  his  bosom,  when  he  had  believed  that  the  funeral 
rites  he  beheld  were  those  of  his  mother,  though  now 
relieved,  had  left  a  thrilling  sensation  of  doubt  and 
anxie^.  He  could  not  even  yet  believe  her  safe;  but 
Gordon^s  exclamation  at  length  removed  this  last  source 
of  doubt  and  uneasiness.  ^ 

^' My  lady !  the  countess!^  he  exclaimed,  "  she  whom 
we  have  just  left  mourning,  as  it  became  the  mother  of 
Lennox  to  mourn,  over  the  loss  of  her  hero,  how  will 
she  support  the  intelligence  that  he  is  living!— 4iving  to 
add  splendour  and  honour  to  his  glorious  name,  to 
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fulfil  those  Tisions  which  she  belieYed  had  faded  for 
ever.  *  I  mouro  for  him,  Gordon!"  she  excljumed,  but  a 
few  hours  since ;  *  but  I  mourn  less  for  him  as  my  son, 
than  as  the  last  representative— the  last  hope  of  the 
house  of  Lennox.  Yes,  that  once  honoured  name  will 
sink  with  him  into  the  dust,  and  its  last  inheritor  will  be 
remembered  only  for  his  misfortunes,  instead  of  per- 
petuating it  by  his  glory.'  ** 

They  had  now  reached  the  portal  of  the  castle, 
and  as  Lennox  entered  once  more  the  hall  of  his  ances- 
tors, the  shouts  were  redoubled ;  but  Lennox  heard  not, 
heeded  not  what  was  passing  around  him,  for  he  beheld 
his  mother,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Campbell,  awaiting  his 
approach. 

Pale  and  trembling,  yet  studying  to  maintain  her  usual 
calm  dignity,  the  countess  remained  standing  until  Lennox 
bent  his  knee  to  the  ground  before  her ;  but  when  she 
beheld  his  features  glowing  with  happiness,  and  fek  the 
warm  pressure  of  his  lips  upon  her  band,  her  composure 
entirely   deserted  her,  and  she  fell   fainting  into  his 


''  My  mother!  my  dear  mother!^  exclaimed  Lennox, 

m 

**  let  not  the  supreme  felicity  of  this  hour  be  clouded  by 
anxious  fears.  Speak  to  met  Let  me  hear  you  welcome 
your  son  again  to  the  possession  of  his  birthright  It 
will  be  an  evil  omen  should  you  refuse  to  join  in  that 
weloome  which  all  others  have  given  me,  and  which 
even  now  rings  in  my  ears.  Hearken,  dear  mother ! 
to  the  joyous  shouts  which  welcome  Lennox  to  hia 
home.** 

**  Wdeome,  wdcome^  welcome!**  murmured  the  coun- 
tess.   "  But  dieir  tongues  can  »peak  the  fceliDgs  with 
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which  they  hahoU  thee:  I  have  no  laagiuige  to  eapi 


**  Yet  ]p«tt  wiD  thaekthem,  dear  noihef-*-«thuk  them 
iiDr  the  love  th^  bear  your  aoli^"  replied  Lennox. 

*^To  my  God  my  thanks  are  fint  due,**  reCumed  thn 
eountesfl^  raking  her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven^  and 
sinking  on  her  knees  on  the  ground;  **  but  even  to  Hioa 
who  has  restored  my  child,  my  toQgne  is  mute.  But 
mj  httLtU  oh  God !  thou  knowest  it.** 

<*  Yon  must  retire  to  your  ehamber,  dearest  mo Aer/' 
esdatmed  Lennos.  **  The  night  air  is  cbiUy,  and*-**- 
Nayt  mistake  me  not.  I  will  not  leave  yon/'  he  eon» 
tinued»  as  she  eageriy  gmaped  his  arm.  '^My  kind 
friends,  here,  will  now  excuse  my  leaving.  To-morrois 
we  will  again  see  thenv  and 


**  And  the  eorpBe^  my  lord;  that  which-*-^  What  is 
your  will  respecting  it?"  demanded  one  of  the  monks 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  hall. 

*'  See  that  it  be  interrad  with  all  due  rite^**  repfied 
Lennox*  **  How  it  has  been  made  the  instrument  of 
such  an  imposture,  we  have  yet  to  learn;  but  as  a 
GhristiaDf  it  should  have  Christisn  buriaL  And  now, 
once  mote,  soiy  friends,  farewell  for  a  few  short  honis^ 
and  assisted  by  Campbell^  he  bore  hb  mother  to  her 
apartment'* 

The  swa  was  shining  high  in  the  heavsns  hefara  Len« 
nox  had  heard  or  replied  to  half  the  qnestiens  whiok 
his  mother  was  dewroua  of  .potting  to  him;  but  his  own 
desire  to  learn  the  events  which  had  pmceded  bis  ant* 
val  at  the  castle,  was  soon  satisfied  by  the  countess. 

He  learned  thai  the  intolBgence  of  his  snppoecd  pre- 
matore  deelh  had  been  conveyed  to  Us  modier,  by  a» 
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especial  messenger  from  the  queen;  and  that  it  bad 
been  signified  to  her,  (the  countess,)  that  her  wishes 
and  directions,  as  to  the  internnent  of  the  body,  would 
be  scrupulously  attended  to;  and  that,  until  they  were 
received,  it  would  be  deposited  in  a  vault  of  the  convent 
of  St  Catharine^s. 

**  From  thence,**  continued  the  countees,  **  it  has  been 
removed  hither,  in  order  to  be  finally  deposited  in  the 
same  tomb  with  your  father.  Heaven  be  thanked,  that 
your  opportune  arrival  has  prevented  that  profanation, 
which  would  have  poisoned  even  the  rapture  of  this 
meeting  r 

The  news  of  Lennox's  resurrection  soon  spread 
through  the  whole  country,  and  hundreds  of  his  friends 
and  adherents  flocked  to  the  xuistle,  to  congratulate 
him,  and  renew  their  assurances  of  fidelity  to  his  cause. 
Many,  too,  who  had  hitherto  stood  aloof,  or  had  felt 
but  little  interest  for  him,  were  now  induced  to  espouse 
his  interest,  by  their  detestation  of  the  cruelty,  the  in- 
justice, and  the  shamefal  duplicity  of  his  enemies;  and 
in  a  few  days  Lennox  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
amy  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  men,  burning  lo  re- 
venge his  injuries  on  the  queen-dowager  and  her  coun- 
sellors. 

But  Lennox  soon  found  that  he  had  an  enemy  even 
more  powerful  than  the  crafty  and  deceptive  Mary. 
The  regent,  Hamilton,  instigated  alike  by  the  ancient 
leud  between  their  families,  and  his  fear  that  the  LeU'" 
fiox  would  succeed  in  depriving  him  of  his  hardly-held 
authority,  made  common  cause  with  the  queen-dowager 
and  her  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  now  the  Car- 
dinal Beaton,  whose  fiivour  the  regent  had  conciliated  by 
22.  3  s 
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having  abjured  ihe  errorSy  as  they  were  called^  of  the 
Lutheran  faith,  in  his  (Beaton's)  presence,  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan church  at  Edinburgh. 

Little  dependence,  however,  could  be  placed  on  the 
stability  of  a  man  who  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
publicly  changed  his  religion  three  times;  and  Lennox 
felt  convinced  that  hb  (the  regent's)  friends  hung  but 
by  a  thread  to  him,  which  a  slight  degree  of  success,  on 
his  own  part,  in  the  outset,  would  snap  asunder.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  enemies  of  Lennox  were 
employed  in  gathering  together  a  force  sufficient  to 
meet  him  in  the  field ;  and  every  preparation  was  made 
for  a  contest,  of  which  Liennox  was  aware  the  first  blow 
would  prove  decisive. 

Possessing  no  resources  which  would  enable  him  to 
sustain  a  protracted  warfare,  hb  only  prospect  of  even* 
tual  success,  therefore,  must  rest  in  at  once  striking  a 
decisive  blow. 

Full  of  this  hope,  he  prepared  to  quit  the  castle  for 
Glasgow,  at  which  place  the  principal  part  of  his  forces 
were  already  collected;  but  high  as  his  hopes  were 
raised,  and  confidently  as  he  relied  on  the  bravery  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  numerous  adherents,  his  feelings  were 
but  lukewarm  in  the  cause,  compared  to  those  which  ani- 
mated the  bosom  of  his  heroic  and  intrepid  mother. 

No  thought  of  the  danger  to  which  her  son  would  be 
exposed,  should  his  hopes  be  defeated;  no  anticipation 
of  the  evil  that  would  accrue  to  herself,  from  such  an 
event,  clouded  the  serenity  of  her  brow,  or  dimmed,  for 
an  instant,  the  fire  that  gave  almost  superhuman  lustre 
to  her  eye. 

The  night  preceding  his  departure  was  spent  in 
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ing  arrangements  for  the  consequences,  either  of  his 
irictory,  or  his  defeat;  and  with  the  same  calmness  with 
which  she  listened  to,  or  proposed  the  means  that 
should  be  adopted,  to  render  the  former  secure  and 
available  to  its  utmost  extent-^with  the  same  apparent 
absence  of  all  emotion,  or  personal  feeling,  did  she  dis-^ 
cuss,  accede,  or  object  to  the  measures  which  Lennox 
considered  it  prudent  to  suggest,  should  his  hopes  be 
blasted. 

On  one  point  only  did  their  sentiments  differ.  Len- 
nox's chief  attention  was  directed  to  the  securing  her 
safety,  in  the  event  of  a  disastrous  termination  of  his 
affairs;  while  the  countess,  on  the  contrary,  was  anxious 
only  that  he  should  consider  his  own  safety  alone ;  and 
for  this  purpose  advised  that,  in  the  event  of  a  total 
discomfiture,  (which,  however,  she  would  scarcely  allow 
to  be  possible,)  he  should  retreat  to  France,  and  endea- 
vour there,  through  hb  favour  with  the  French  mo- 
narch, to  find  means  for  renewing  the  attempt. 

*'  And,  in  the  mean  time,  what  is  to  become  of  you, 
madam  2"  demanded  the  earl,  in  a  tone  of  anxious  ten- 
derness. **  As  the  mother  of  a  proscribed  rebel,  (for  such 
I  shall  then  be  considered,)  without  friends  or  resources^ 
your  sex,  your  rank,  your  exemplary  character,  will  be 
no  protection — will  secure  you  no  indulgence  from  the 
rancour  of  our  enemies.  Disappointed  at  my  escape, 
the  whole  measure  of  their  wrath  would  be  poured 
upon  you.  You  would  be  made  amenable  for  my 
crimes,  and*—*  No,  my  mother ;  never  will  I  consent 
to  peril  your  existence  without,  at  least,  sharing  the 
danger:  we  will  live  or  die  together." 

^  My  son,  my  dear  son!*^  exclaimed  the  countess,  ma- 
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lemal  tenderness,  for  a  momeniy  banishing  dH  other  fed- 
iogs-^but  the  emotbo  quickly  subsided — *'  Hear  me, 
Malcolm,**  she  contmued ;  ''  and  let  the  voice  of  reason 
prevail  over  every  suggestioii,  even  of  that  affection 
which  it  is  so  gratifying  to  me  to  be  the  objed  oi,  that 
it  has  induced  me,  for  a  moment,  to  yield  to  a  wenknesa 
of  which  I  am  ashamed.  Yon  fear  the  revenge  of  chit 
enenues  would  be  wreaked  upon  me.  /  do  not  fear  tt» 
The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  would  be  upon  them,  and 
they  dare  not  act  with  injustice;  but  granting  the  worst, 
what  could  they  do?  Shorten,  by  a  few  years,  the  Kfe 
which  would  then  be  utterly  worthless.  But  they  wiO 
not  do  this,  Malcolm;  trust  me^  they  will  not  Satis* 
fied  with  their  victory  over  yon—  But  I  am  talking 
as  if  this  were  a  probable  event;  when,  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  scarcely  even  possible.^' 

**  *  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
tp  the  strong,^  ^  my  dear  mother,  observed  Lennox. 

"  I  dare  not,  certainly,  dispute  that  assertion,"  replied 
the  countess;  ^  but  yet  I  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
justness  of  our  cause  for  success.  StiH  I  a^noiriedge 
the  tmth  of  yoor  observation,  that  we  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst;  and  I  eonsider  dmt  aU  the  pre* 
paration  that  is  necessary,  consists  in  providing  for  your 
safety." 

Lennox  would  again  have  remonstrated;  but  the 
countess,  with  that  air  of  decision  which  her  son  never 
dared  dispute,  immediately  adverted  to  another  snlijeet; 
and  she  took  care,  by  keeping  the  attentioo  of  the  earl 
and  his  friends  constantly  directed  to  other  pcdnts,  ti> 
prevent  that  on  which  be  felt  the  greatest  anxiety,  being 
again  introduced. 
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With  the  same  equaniinity  and  calmness  which  she 
had  hitherto  displayed,  the  countess  beheld  the  de- 
parture of  her  son^  whom  she  acconpanied  to  the  outer 
gates  of  the  caslle. 

*'  The  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  on  you,  my  son  !**  she 
exdaiaed,  as  he  turned  to  bid  her  fareweU.  **  When 
next  we  meet  here,"  she  added,  with  animation,  **  it  will 
be  I  who  will  have  to  bend  the  knee  in  reverence  to 
my  sovereign/* 

^  Nay,  not  so,  my  mother,"  exclaimed  Lennox. 
**  Never  will  your  son  so  fiir  forget  his  duty  to  her 
whose  councils——*'^  But  the  countess  was  already 
gone;  and  Lennox,  as  he  gaxed  after  her,  felt  a  melan* 
choly  presentiment  that  he  should  never  again  behold 
her. 

The  din  and  clash  of  arms,  and  the  cheering  sound  of 
the  pipes,  which  welcomed  his  approaob,  soon,  however, 
disposed  all  gloomy  forebodings  from  his  mind;  and  )ie 
returned,  with  warmth  and  cordiality,  the  greetings  with 
which  he  was  received  by  his  troops. 

Among  those  who  were  most  forward  in  receiving  hiai^ 
the  earl  recognised  a  fece  which  was  familiar  to  him, 
though  he  could  not  recall  the  eiroumetanoes  vrith 
which  it  seemed  in  his  memory  connected.  All  doubt, 
however,  was  soon  dispelled,  when  he  beheld  Campbell, 
whose  eyes  had  followed  the  direction  of  his,  sud« 
denly  spur  his  horse  forward,  to  join  the  person 
in  question,  and  enter  into  earnest  conference  with 
him. 

^  It  is  Galbraith,  my  lord,;  he  who  aceonqpanied  the 
Lady " 

**  And  why  does  he  not  come  forward?    Thinks  he 
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that  Lennox  b  so  ungrateful  as  to  be  indiSerent  to  the 
safety  of  one  to  whom  he  owed  bis  presenrationr*  ex* 
claimed  the  earl,  hastily. 

**  He  fears  to  depress  your  spirits,  my  lofd,  by  the 
intelligence  he  has  to  communicate,"  replied  CanpbelL 

**  You  accompanied  the  lady  Isabel,'*  said  Lennoz,. 
addressing  Galbraith,  whom  he  had,  during  CampbelTs 
speech,  beckoned  from  hb  station. 

I  did  so,  my  lord,^  returned  the  latter. 
And  did  you  succeed  in  placing  her  in  safety,  be- 
fore you  returned  hither  r*  demanded  Lennox. 

**  Yes,  my  lord;  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  the 
lady  found  a  refuge,^  replied  Galbraith. 

*^In  a  convent !"  exclaimed  the  earl  with  surprise; 
"  but  that,  I  suppose,  will  be  only  a  temporary  asy- 
lum." 

GralbriutVs  eyes  were  lowered  to  the  ground,  as  he 
replied: — **  The  lady  has  found  there^  my  lord,  eternal' 
rest*' 

"  What  do  you  mean^  exclaimed  the  earl.  **  She 
cannot  so  soon  have  taken  the  vows  which  would  sepa- 
rate her  from  the  world.  But  I  read  more  than  .this  m 
your  equivocal  answers.  Why  do  you  not  at  once  de^ 
dare  the  truth?  Campbell  said  you  were  the  messen- 
ger of  ill  tidings ;  surely  it  cannot  be  that,  in  despair, 
at  finding " 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  lord,  in  few  words,"^  interrupted 
Galbraith,  "  the  lady  Isabel  is  dead.  How,  I  know 
not.  But  of  the  fact  I  can  testify;  for  I  was,  myself,  a 
witness  of  her  funeral  obsequies.'" 

A  pang  shot  through  the  heart  of  Lennox.  He 
placed  his  hand  for  a  moment  across  hb  brow.    The 
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image  of  the  gentle*  affectionate  page,  was  blended  with 
the  more  recent  one  of  the  heroic,  devoted  woman, 
braving  every  danger  to  rescue  him.  All  that  she  had 
endured,  all  that  she  had  sacrificed  for  his  sake,  seemed 
to  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him,  and  reproach  hh 
ingratitude.  And  she  had  sealed  her  love  to  him  with 
her  life!  Yes,  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the 
mournful  fact,  that  her  death,  be  the  manner  of  it 
what  it  might,  had  been  the  consequence  of  despair,  at 
discovering  that  she  had  been  the  instrument  of  his 
liberation,  but  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  value  to 
share  with  him  the  life  she  had  secured. 

It  was  some  moments  before  he  could  demand  of 
Galbraith  a  detailed  account  of  what  had  occurred  after 
their  separation,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  castle;  but 
the  latter,  at  length,  understanding  his  wish  that  he 
should  do  so,  proceeded  to  narrate  the  particulars  of 
his  journey  with  the  lady,  until,  at  length,  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  her  to  seek  an  asylum  at  St.  Catlierlne^s. 

*^  I  acknowledge,  my  lord,^  he  continued,  "  that  in  so 
doing,  I  was  actuated  as  much  by  the  wish  of  freeing 
myself  from  the  dangerous  charge  I  had  undertaken,  as 
securing  her  safety;  and  though  I  flattered  her  with 
the  hope  of,  at  no  distant  period,  renewing  our  journey, 
and  of  being  successful  in  tracing  the  route  you  had 
taken,  I  had  no  other  intention  than  of  placing  her  in 
safety  for  the  present,  and  leaving  to  you  to  determine 
for  the  future. 

*'  I  was  well  aware  that  your  friends,  my  lord,  would 
consider  it  necessary  that  you  should  remain  in  the  spot 
they  had  chosen  for  your  retreat,  until  the  heat  of  the 
pursuit,  which  would  doubtless  be  made  for  you,  should 
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subside;  and  I,  tbereforey  knew  that  I  oould  al  any 
time,  in  a  few  hours,  rejoin  you ;  and  therefore,  as  I 
•dreaded,  lest  the  ? iolence  and  impetuosity  of  the  hdy, 
which  I  had  more  than  once  been  a  witness  to,  sboold 
Jead  her  into  some  rash  action,  I  determined  to  remaia 
secretly  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  convent, 
4md  thus  be,  in  some  measure,  a  spy  upon  her  actions. 

''The  place  at  which  I  took  up  my  abode  was  a 
small  farm,  the  owner  of  which  had  been  my  companion 
in  better  days.  I  was  aware  of  this  when  I  took  that 
direction;  and  had  I  not  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
lady  to  seek  shelter  at  the  convent,  it  was  my  intention 
to  have  taken  her  to  the  house  of  my  oU  friend,  and 
have  cliumed  his  hospitality  for  her  and  myself  for  a 
few  days,  until  she  should  finally  resolve  how  to  disposa 
of  herself. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  have  seemed  to  act  with-* 
out  suflSciently  consulting  your  wishes  or  intentions;  bot 
I  knew  the  lady  Isabel,  perhaps,  better  than  you  did. 
I  knew  that  she  was  capable  of  going  any  lengths  to 
gratify  her  own  violent  passions;  and  I  felt  that  it  was 
necessary,  even  for  your  safety,  that  she  should  remain 
in  ignorance  of  your  plans.*' 

**  You  do  her  injustice,  surely,^  exclaimed  Lemoz, 
warmly.  "  How  can  I  reconcile  such  an  assertion  witb 
the  knowledge  I  possess,  that  to  her  exertions,  her  into* 
rest  for  me,  I  was  indebted  for  life  and  liberty?  How 
then  can  I  believe *^ 

**  It  is  true,  my  lord,*"  observed  Gralbmitb.  **  But  par* 
don  roe,  also,  for  observing,  that  the  lady  Isabel,  in  pfe- 
serving  your  life,  looked  forward  with  certain  confidence 
to  her  reward,  in  securing  your  love,  in  sharing  with 
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yott  Ihe  sidendid  fate,  which  she  believed  (I  trust  truly 
believed)  would  henceforth  be  yours.  Had  she  been 
disappointed  in  that  hope;  had  she  ever  for  a  moment 
suspactetl  that  you  felt  your  gratitude  to  her  burthen- 
some  to  yourself;  had  yoU|  in  fact,  given  her  reason  to 
doubt  that  your  whole  heart  was  not  devoted  to  her  in 
return  for  her  servicesi  the  consequences  might  have 
been  fatal.  I  knew  her,  my  lord ;  and  I  knew  that,  to 
gratify  her  revenge,  she  would  stoop  to:  any  ardfice^ 
descend  to  any  measures,  however  vile  and  base." 

'*  You  wrong  her;  from  my  soul  I  believe  you  Wrong 
her  r  replied  the  earl.  **  I  know  not  on  what  you  foond 
this  conclusion.  But  proceed.  You  remained  in  the 
vioinity  of  the  convent,  if  I  understood  you  aright" 

"  Yes,  my  lord.  The  wife  of  my  friend,  the  farmer, 
was  accustomed  to  attend  at  the  convent,  with  the  dif- 
ferent products  of  the  farm;  and  through  her  means, 
without  entirely  confiding  to  her  or  her  husband  the 
motives  of  my  sojourn  there,  I  trusted  I  should  hear  of 
any  extraordinary  occurrence  that  took  place  in  the 
convent. 

**  My  visit  to  them  excited  no  surprise  or  sosfucionj 
for  they  were  aware  that  misfortunes  had  made  me  an 
alien  to  my  home,  and  they  wondered  not  that  I  should 
seekt  in  their  society,  a  temporary  refuge  from  care. 

**  My  desire  for  information  was  soon  gratified;  for 
Peggy,  my  friend's  wife,  returned  from  her  very  first 
visit  to  the  convent,  with  the  tale,  that  a  young  and 
beautiful  lady,  a  native  of  a  foreign  land,  whose  con- 
nexions were  totally  unknown,  and  who  had  been 
brought  thither  in  a  mysterious  manner,  was  dyings 
without  having  communicated  to  the  sisterhood  any  part 
22.  8t 
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of  her  history,  or  given  diem  amy  doe  to  her  rakdi 
or  friends. 

*^  The  portress,  who  bad  communeated  this  straqgo 
ooeorrenoe  to  my  friend,  added  many  drcamstanoes^  far 
which  I  knew  she  was  indebted  to  her  own  hwe  of  the 
awnrellotts;  but  I  was  too  severely  aibcted  by  the  intel^ 
Kgence  of  the  faidy's  dangerous  atate^  to  beatoiw  a  smile 
on  the  supersutious  tale  with  which  the  intelligence  was 
aeeomiNmied :  namely,  that  it  was  St.  Cadierine^  h^nel^ 
who  had  rescued  the  strai^r  lirom  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,  and  conducted  her  thither,  to  atone  Cur  bet  Am, 
and  enrich  the  convent  with  a  magnifioent  doatiopof 
jewek,  Ate 

**  Two  days  passed  away  hi  suspense.  On  the  thU^ 
^8gf  ^g^  visited  the  convent.  The  moumftil  tale 
was  complete.  The  lady  was  dead;  but  in  addition  to 
diis  intelBgence,  Peggy  had  a  wonderiiil  story  to  iriale^ 
of  a  ferce  cavalier,  whom  sister  Ann^  the  portreas^ 
verily  befieved  to  have  been  Satan  himself,  in  disguise^ 
having  come  to  the  convent,  and  demanded  dmt  the 
lady  should  be  given  up  to  him;  that  he  had  wicceeded 
in  aronsingher  from  the  bed  of  death;  but  at  die  very 
moment  he  considered  himself  secore  oi  his  pvcy.  Si. 
Catherine  had  become  visible  in  p^eon,  and  eempeUcd 
him  to  retreat;  and  the  lady  bad  directly  after  eziAred 
at  the  feet  of  the  abbess,  who  had  in  eonseqfnencc  been 
so  much  shocked,  that  she  was  even  now  confined  to 
her  bed  with  a  dangerous  iBnass. 

'^  yrHd  and  extravagant  as  this  story  appeared,  I  cn«-^ 
aideted  that  there  must  be  some  foundation  for  it;  and 
I  therefore  demanded  if  any  one^  beside  tk»e  abbess  had 
seen  the  person  whom  they  represented  as  a  sopematu* 
ral  visitant 
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"*Gkf  ytV  was  the  rqply.  'Siater  AtUM^  h^iMlC 
opened  the  gale  to  bim;  and  though  he  wa«  a  iaU» 
brafe-lookingy  and  proper  gaQanl^  yet  there  wee  some-^ 
itmg  in  hie  ejre  that  waa  no  canny,  and  be  rubbed  into 
Ike  pteaence  of  the  lady  abbess  with,  such  rudenesib  •§ 
no  Christian  would  have. dared  to  use.' 

**  My  curiosity  waa  great^.  excited  by  this  aocottnl^ 
I  was  most  anxioua  lo  ieam  who  this  autboritfttiTe  visir 
fter  could  be;  and  in  answer  to  my  further  enquiries 
Peggy  infivaed  me  that  he  had  signified  his  intention 
•f  bemg  present  at  the  limeral  ceremony,  which  waa  lo 
take  place  that  evening. 

^  I  considered  that  it  waa  not  rery  likely  I  should  be 
MOQgnised,  even  if.it  should  prove  to  be  any  one  to 
whom  I  was  known,  as  the  crowd  of  peasantry^  who 
wrottld  attend  en  audi  an  occasion,  would  prevent  my 
Mng  diatmguished. 

^I  did  attend,  and  unmediatdy. discovered,  in  the 
wuppooed  infinmal  visitant,  the  brother  of  the  unfortis- 
smta  Isabel,  and  the  xavisher  of  the  Princem  Marw 
garet.'' 

''Of  whom?  What  did  you  say{"  exclaimed. Len« 
SK>x,  atarttng. 

**!  repeat,  my  lord,  the  ravisher  of  the  Princess  Mae- 
garet,.from  her  home,  firom  the  arms  of  her  £rienda.  It 
was  his  devices,  and  those  of  the  unhappy  lady  whose 
ftfer  I  havw  just  recounted,  that  lured  the  princess  from 
Lennox  Castle,  and  stil^  I  bdieve,  keeps  her  in  secret 
cnptivity*'* 

^  I  will  force  him  to  deliver  her,**  exclaimed  Lennox, 
foaming  with  rage.  '*  God  of  heaven !  how  have  I  been 
deceived;  and  Isabel,  too,  the  pagev  fhe  truaty  page,  on 
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« 

whom  I  implicitly  relied^  in  whose  hands  I  trasled  more 
than  my  fife-rrmy  love,  my  honour.  But  bow  know  you 
what  you  have  asserted  t^ 

'*  1  take  shame  to  myself  my  lord,  that  I  was  eon- 
oemed  in  an  enterprise  whieh  I  have  ever  since  re- 
pented," replied  Galhraith;  *^and  for  whicht*'  he  con* 
ttnuedy  *^I  have  since  endeavoured  to  make  every 
compensation  in  my  power,  though  in  vain;  for  though 
I  succeeded  in  effecting  the  escape  of  Mistress  Edith, 
trusting^  through  her  means,  to  be  aUe,  eventnaUy,  to 
rescue  the  princess,  my  hopes  were  defieat^  by  the 
treachery  of  those  whom  you,  my  lord,  as  well  as  othears, 
then  believed  your  best  friends;  but  whom  you  have 
since  known  as  your  bitterest  foes.  I  allude,  my  lord» 
to  the  Lord  Beauvais." 

The  earFs  surprise  and  consternation  increased  with 
every  word  that  Gralbraith  uttered ;  •  but  Campbell,  who^ 
though  he  had  withdrawn  to  some  distance  to  avoid 
hearing  the  conversation,  had  marked,  with  regret,  the 
effect  which  it  had  on  the  countenance  of  the  earl,  now 
rode  up  to  put  a  stop  to  it 

''Pardon  me,  my  lord,**  he  observed:  '*  Acre  are 
^me  among  your  friends  here,  who  feel  surprised  at 
this  long  conference  with  one  who  is  not  known  to  them; 
or,  at  least,  known  only  in  an  unfavourable  light.  Pri* 
yate  affairs,  it  is  true-- — ^' 

ft  ' 

**  I  acknowledge  the  jusdce  of  the  reproof,**  replied 
Lennox^ hastily;  ''but  the  intelligence  I  have  just  re- 
ceived is  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  I  had  forgot- 
ten, for  a  moment Galhraith,  I  shall  see  you, 

when  we  halt,  at  sunset.^' 

Galhraith  bowed,  and  returned  to  his  station;  but  it 
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ID  min  that  Leimox  attempted  to  resume  his  fonner 
dieerfiihiess,  and  confidence  of  look  and  manner. 

The  name  of  Margaret-— the  assurance,  which  he 
oottid  not  doubti  that  treachery  and  force,  and  not  her 
own  free  wQl,  had  caused  that  separation  which  he 
feared  would  be  eternal — the  fear  that  insult  and  injury 
had  been  added  to  the  wrongs  she  had  8ustained-*-4ind 
the  ardent,  burning  desire,  to  reTcnge  hei  wrongs  and  his 
own,  upon  their  mutual  enemies; — all  conspired  to  dis- 
tract his  mind,  and  render  him  indifferent  eren  to  that 
splendid  prospect  which,  but  a  short  time  before,  en- 
grossed his  whole  souL 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Hang  out  oar  baiucn  on  the  outer  walls; 
The  cry  is  still  they  come. — Siiakspeare. 

Day  after  day  were  the  friends  and  adherents  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  animated  with  the  hope  of  trying  their 
skill  and  strength  against  their  enemies. 

* 

^  The  cry  waa  atUl  they  oome;** 

but  as  yet  no  enemy  appeared ;  and  the  murmurs  of  dis- 
content, and  protracted  expectation,  began  already  to 
assail  tlie  leader^s  ears. 


BMfniog  with  desire  to  leteoge  Us  Wfoogs  tm 
Tais  and  tlie  Che?  slier,  (the  brother  of  Isabel  de  ifoofe* 
flKirend,)  JjGomox  attempted,  by  eveiy  aeaas  id  bis 
poker,  lo  provoke  tbean  to  bmcI  hiss  in  die  fiebL 
ffhNh  the  ftrat  he  received  a  disdainful  deabL 

The  Losd  Beauvais  disclaimed  the  i^ht  of  a  lebsi 
and  tniftor  to  call  upon  him  aooording  to  the  laws  of 
hdnoiir  and  of  chivalry. 

From  the  Chevalier  he  leoeimd  a  oontemptmms  aesn* 
mnce^  that  the  time  was  not  fiur  distant,  when  be  (ifae 
writer)  should  be  able  to  pay  the  vast  debt  of  obliga- 
tion which  he  was  under  to  the  Earl  of  LewmXf  hot 
that  he  should  choose  that  time  himsd£ 

Though  stung  to  the  quick  by  these  retorts,  Lennox 
could  in  no  way  accelerate  the  event  he  was  so  desirous 
of,  his  enemies  bemg  too  strongly  entrenched  for  him 
to  attack  them;  and  his  only  chance  of  suceen  arose 
from  bis  being  able  to  proroke  them  to  meet  him  in  the 
open  field.  But  he  had  those  to  contend  with  who 
were  more  ambitious  of  advantage  than  of  honour;  and 
who,  though  nothing  could  have  gratified  them  more 
than  to  have  not  only  defeated  his  views,  but  have  also 
again  got  him  into  their  power,  were  yet  too  wOy  not  to 
see  that  their  purpose  would  be  fiilly  effected  by  strata^ 
gem  and  procrastination,  Vithout  ^ing  thdr  adversary 
leven  a  chance  of  defeating  them. 

Too  soon,  indeed,  were  the  eflfects  of  this  system  Tisi- 
ble  in  the  army  of  Lennociu  Munmrings  of  discontent 
spread  from  rank  to  rank,  until  they  at  last  reached 
i^ven  to  those  who  vrere  immediately  aboot  his  person, 
pnd  connected  with  him  by  the  dearest  ties  of  fnend- 
ship. 
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•  Frit atiooflt  whidi  would  have  been  Iboi^bft  litde  of  by 
hardy  men  engaged  ki  aotire  service,  were  now  magnified 
into  nobearaUe  ei^  The  prospect  of  ultimate  reward 
lhded»  and  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they 
had  embarked,  magnified  in  their  view  ia  proportion  aa 
the  pieaent  evib  they  endased  ineieaaed* 

It  waa  in  vain  that  Lennoai,  by  a  eheerfiiL  partidpa^ 
tien  ID  the  privations  they  suffered  from  want  of  jieeea* 
aary  supplies,  endeavouned  to  teach  [them  CortttDdet 
by  holding  forth  the  splendid  prosper  which  a  fins 
days  mi^t  realiae;  in  vam  he  tried  to  reanimate  thetv 
nnldag  epiiits.  Hunger  and  thirst  were  too  powerfiil 
opponents  for  even  his  rhetoric  to  subdue;  and  not  pna 
by  one,  hot  by  thousands^  he  beheld  Us.  friends  dfop 
asray;  aome  to  renew  those  peacefid  avocatiena  from 
which  his  interest  or  their  own  b^iea  of  advance* 
ment  and  reward  had  drawn  them,  and  others  to 
stiemUien  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

Convinced  that  to  remain  longer  in  inactivity  would  be 
to  hamud  the  dispersion  of  hb  whole  forcCf  Lennox,  al 
leogthy  resolved  on  mardung  to  Leith,  hoping  that  the 
eaidinaly  who  was  now  avowedly  at  the  head  of  his  one* 
Bsiea,  would  then  give  him  an  opportani|y  of  coming  to 
battle;  the  latter  having  repeatedly  vaunted,  that  he 
would  come  to  Gkagow,  and  make  hb  f  the  earl's)  body 
shorter  by  the  head. 

But  although  Leunoo  mom  pabKdy  defied  Um,  by 
sending  him  word  that  thete  was  no  hmger  any  ocrasiws 
for  so  long  a  march  as  to  Glasgow,  as  he  (Lennoa)  wi|a 
ready  to  meet  him^  any  day,  in  the  fielda  betweep  Lei^b 
and  Edinburgh,  the  aaase  syitom  of  tempoming  waa 
acted  OB  by  the  cardinal,  and  the  queen  and  iegeBt*a 
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party;  and  Lennox  sooo  fennd  himself  in  a  woise  sitii- 
ation  at  Leith  Uian  be  had  been  at  Gbtfgov* 

Not  an  hour  elapsed  in  which  neir  defalcations  anwng 
his  troops  were  not  announced  to  their  dispirited  and 
enraged  leader;  and  in  addition  to  the  df^spair  and  mor* 
tification  which  he  experienced  at  beholding  his  bril« 
liant  prospects  fiuling,  like  the  airy  nothingness  of  m 
dream,  he  soon  became  sensible  that  he  was  exposed  to 
imminent  danger;  and  that  hb  eneoues,  thoogfa  th^ 
remained  shut  up  in  Edinburgh,  as  if  disdaining  a  con- 
test with  him,  bad  not  been  inactiTe  in  preparing  to 
take  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  straits  to  which 
they  were  aware  he  must  speedily  be  reduced  by  the 
dispersion  of  lus  army ;  and  Lranox  was  soon  convinced 
that  no  other  means  remained  to  secure  lus  personal 
safety,  than  a  speedy  retreat  from  hb  present  sitna- 
lion. 

In  this  extremity  he  restdved,  once  more,  to  return  to 
the  strong  holds  of  his  ancestors,  and  there  hid  defi- 
ance, both  to  force  and  treason,  until  tlie  assistance^ 
which  be  flattered  himself  he  should  receive  firom  the 
French  monarch,  to  whom  he  now  dispatoked  his  fiolh* 
fill  friend  Campbell,  should  arrive^  and  cnaUe  him  to 
renew  the  contest 

Hating  concluded  on  this  arrangment,  he  called  toge* 
ther  the  chieis  of  those  few  clans  who  slHl  remained 
fidthfui  to  him,  and  unfolded  to  them  hb  views;  advis- 
ing each  to  poovide  for  bis  own  safety,  until  better  pro* 
spects  should  arise.  There  were  some,  however,  who 
openly  protested  against  thb  unconditional  sucrender  of 
hb  plans;  and  who  oonndered  it  possible  (hat  much 
better  terms  might  be  made  with  hb  enenieSp  than  thus 
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lo  mthdravy  letifing  tbem  and  himself  open  to  their  ac* 
eusatioosy  and  the  objects  of  their  revenge* 

**  We  have  embarked  our  Ihres  and  fortunes  in  your 
catt8e»"  they  observed;  **  and  ,now  you  would  leave  us 
lo  the  fury  of  our  enemies;  wbO|  though  they  have  not 
dared  to  meet  us»  while  united,  will  find  it  easy  to  satiate 
their  revenge  upon  us,  when  single  and  scattered.  Even 
the  wolf  will  not  dare  to  attack  the  sheepi  when  gathered 
together  under  the  guidance  of  the  ^hepherd:  it  is  only 
the  scattered  and  stray  lambs  that  he  worries  and  de- 
vours* It  is  in  your  power  now  to  make  peace  for  us, 
as  foes  whom  it  is  their  interest  to  conciliate;  but  once 
separated,  we  shall  be  treated  as  traitors,  whom  it  will 
suit  aUke  their  policy  and  inclinations  to  crush.'' 

''  And  what  would  ye  then»  my  friends?^  returned 
Lennox*  **  Think  ye,  then»  that  I  can  tamely  stoop  to 
solicit  peace  from  those  who  have  loaded  me  with  in- 
jury and  insult—* who  have  not  only  robbed  me  of  my 
just  birth-right,  but  degraded  me  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  criminat^-who  have  dragged  me,  in  the  midst  of 
peace  and  securityi  to  the  depths  of  a  loathsome  dun- 
geon?'' 

**  We  ask  you  not  to  forget  your  wrongs,**  returned 
the  same  voices.  "  We  wouM  have  assnted  you  to 
avenge  them  on  the  perpetrators*  We  would,  even 
now,  perish  with  you,  m  the  attempt  to  do  so;  but  we 
cannot  consent  to  return  home,  under  the  penalty  that 
•waits  rebellion,  without  having  stricken  even  a  single 
blow-— without  hating  done  any  thing  but  dissipated 
our  resources,  and  exhausted  our  strength*  Our  ene- 
mies will  make  peace  with  us  while  we  have  arms  in  our 
hands;  but  we  have  nothing  to  expect  but  the  seterest 
2^.  3u 
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retribution,  if  we  relinquish  them  without  terms.  We 
demandi  thereforci  of  you,  security  for  our  lives  and  pro* 
perty;  security  for  those  whom  we  have  induced  to  fol- 
low us  bitheri  and  who  will  have  to  reproach  us,  should 
we  neglect  this  poor  compensation  for  what  they  have 
endured  in  your  service.*' 

Torn  with  a  thousand  conflicting  sensations,  Lennox 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  these  remonstrances.  His 
soul  indignantly  revolted  from  the  suhmissive  measures 
which  were  required  of  him.  To  stoop  to  solicit  for  peace 
from  those  who  had  so  foully  wronged  him,  was  treason 
to  himself— -to  justice.  Sooner,  infinitely  sooner,  would 
he  have  rushed,  sword  in  hand,  upon  certain  death,  in 
the  attempt  to  avenge  his  wrongs,  than  thus  have  been 
the  first  to  extend  the  hand  of  amity  to  his  oppressors; 
and  with  a  vehemence  proportioned  to  his  feelings,  be 
replied  to  the  proposaL 

"  Never,  never,"  he  exclaimed,  "  shall  the  sword  of 
Lennox  be  sheathed  until  it  has  avenged  the  injuries  of 
its  master,  or  the  arm  that  wields  it  shall  be  prostrate  in 
the  dust." 

For  a  moment  the  firm  and  decided  beariiig  of  the 
chieftains  seemed  to  quail  before  the  lofty,  impetuous 
spirit  of  their  leader;  but  the  murmurs  of  discontent 
agsin  arose,  and  threats  were  uttered,  and  measures 
hinted  at,  which  would  compel  the  earl  to  accede  to  the 
propositions  made  to  him,  even  in  defiance  of  his  wiU. 
Yet  Lennox  stiU  maintained  his  proud  and  haughty  re* 
jection  of  their  councils ;  and  the  keen,  stern  glance  of 
his  eye,  reproved  the  oflSciousness  of  those  of  his  friends 
who  (retaining  thesr  personal  attachment  to  him)  would 
have  warned  him  of  the  consequences  of  stubborn  delay* 
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With  the  most  intense  anxiety,  Gordon,  who  stood 
behind  his  master,  watched  every  motion  and  look  of 
the  confederate  chiefs;  who,  gathered  in  a  group,  at 
the  further  end  of  the  long  xoom,  in  which  the  council 
was  held,  discussed  among  themseWes  the  course  they 
ahould  next  adopt. 

Lennox  was  now  busily  engaged  in  refuting  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  and  were  ready 
to  abide  by  his  commands,  but  who  would  willingly 
have  persuaded  him  to  temporise  with  the  fiery  and 
disaffected  spirits  whom  he  could  not  controuL 

Of  this  number  there  were  only  three  on  *whose 
fidelity  he  could  rely ;  while  of  those  who  seemed  now 
determined  to  shake  off  their  allegiance  to  him,  and 
provide  for  their  own  safety,  more  than  treble  that  num- 
ber were  gathered  together. 

*'  It  is  a  fearful  odds,"  thought  Gordon,  as  he  marked 
the  ireful  look  which  was  from  time  to  time  darted  to- 
wards his  beloved  master,  and  heard  the  low  and  sul- 
len tones,  in  which  their  conference  was  carried  on,  at 
intervals  swell  into  the  fierce  accents  of  anger  and  deter- 
mined vengeance.  Suddenly  he  beheld  a  quick  move- 
Bient  among  them;  their  hands  were  on  their  dirks ^ 
and  Grordon  uttered  the  cry  of  treachery,  treachery,  as 
they  rushed  towards  the  table. 

''Make  fast  the  doorf*  exclaimed  one  whose  voice 
bad  been  foremost  in  the  debate.  *'  Afake  fast  the 
door!  The  Lennox  shall  feel  that  we  are  not  to  be 
trified  with.'* 

Grordon  threw  himself  before  his  master,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  draw  his  sword  from  the  sheath. 

''Stand  back,  madman T  exclaimed  one,  to  the  faith- 
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ful  esquire.  **  We  wish  not  to  hami  thee;  nor  do  we 
intend  ought  to  the  Leimoz,  but  to  compel  turn  to  Bsten 
to  the  moe  of  reason  and  justice.^' 

<<  Compel!"  exclaimed  Lennox,  m  a  tone  which  made 
itself  heard  above  all  the  damours  with  which  die  chief- 
tains enforced  the  speech  of  his  companion.  **  Com- 
pel P'  he  repeated;  *'  and  is  it  thoUi  Allan,  who  talkest 
of  compelling  Lennox  t—4hott  who  hast  seen  him    ■    ^ 

'*  We  want  not  to  hear  what  Lennox  has  done;,^  ex- 
claimed another  voice.  **  No  one  denies  his  bravery, 
or  his  merit;  but  they  will  not  save  oar  lives  or  lands; 
and,  therefore^  we  must  right  ourselves,  if  Lennox  will 
not  do  us  right" 

**  You  have  heard  my  will,**  repSed  the  earl,  with 
calmness;  ''you  have  heard  my  dedsioa;  and  that 
which  your  arguments  failed  to  make  me  retract,  your 
naked  weapons  never  can  make  me  alter.*' 

''Fall  on  then!**  exclaimed  a  voiee  in  the  rear. 
"  Why  do  we  parly  with  an  obstinate  madman?** 

"  That  voice  was  never  yet  friendly  to  Lennox  or  to 
Scotland,^'  exclaimed  Gralbraith,  who,  with  Grordon  and 
two  others,  had  pressed  close  to  the  earl,  and  appeared, 
like  him,  resolutely  determined  on  defence  to  the  last. 
"  Shame,  on  ye,  Scotsmen,  who  can  associate  hi  conncik 
the  bitter  and  treacherous  foe  of  him  whom  ye  call 
your  leader.*^ 

Lennox's  keen  eye  had  followed  the  direction  of  the 
voice;  but  the  person  of  the  speaker  was  hidden  by  the 
taller  and  more  muscular  forms  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded. 

"  It  is  the  Chevalier,  the  brother  of  lady  Isabel,**  ob«> 
served  Galbraith. 
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'*  Ha,  traitor!  have  I  found,  thee?*"  excimned  lion- 
DOX»  rushiQg  towards  the  spot 

''  Stay,  stay  !*'  exclaimed  the  chieftains,  as  they  raised 
their  glittering  weapons  to  oppose  him.  **Rush  not  on 
thy  own  destruction.  The  man  whom  thoo  caliest  trai- 
tor, comes  to  propose  terms  from  thy  adversaries,  whidh 
even  thy  honour  need  not  refuse  to  accept" 

**Not  from  him,  not  from  that  treacherous  coward  T' 
replied  Lennox,  foaming  with  rage.  '*  I  will  hear 
nodiing  from  him,  accept  nothing  from  him,  but  the 
flseans  to  revenge  my  wrongs  and  those  of  Margaret 
Villain!  hkBe  ravisher!  come  forward,  and  avow  thy- 
self.*' 

**  I  come  here  to  treat  with  thee  from  thy  sovereign, 
not  to  contend  with  thee  on  private  business,'^  replied 
the  Chevalier.  '*  Submit  yourself,  as  your  duty  and  the 
interest  of  your  friends  require,  and  we  will  then  talk 
further  of  private  wrongs.^ 

**  Never!"  exclaimed  Lennox,  with  vehemence;  "  ne- 
ver  will  I  treat  with,  never  acknowledge  thee,  in  the  cha^ 
racter  of  mediator,  (if  such  you  pretend  to  be,)  though 
much  I  doubt  even  your  power  to  propose  terms  to  me. 
Yet,  even  if  you  come  here,  audiorised  so  Jo  do;  never, 
I  again  say,  will  I  listen  to  them  from  the  mouth  of  a 
cowardly  assassin— the  betrayer  of  innocence,  the  dark, 
treacherous,  midnight  robber,  who—*' 

His  speech  was  interrupted ;  for  at  this  moment  d'Or- 
ville  sprang  towards  him,  and  aimed  a  thrust  at  his 
breast,  which  would,  probably,  have  been  mortal,  but 
that  Gordon,  who  had  intently  watched  his  every  move- 
ment, suddenly  drew  back  the  earl,  whose  passion  had 
left  him  wholly  unguarded.    But  Lennox  had  now  re- 
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covered  himself;  his  sword  was  already  unsheathed; 
and  no  human  power  could  restrain  him  from  darling 
upon  his  adversary* 

Fierce  and  terrible  was  the  contest  that  now  ensued. 
For  a  few  moments  it  was  confined  only  to  Lennox  and 
his  adversary;  but  an  exclamation  from  one  of  the  chief- 
tains, who  saw  that  the  ChevaHer  was  far  inferior  in 
skill»  if  not  in  courage,  to  his  maddened  and  desperate 
foe,  soon  rendered  it  a  general  affray. 

"  If  he  kills  him,*^  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  his  con* 
federates,  ''we  are  all  lost.  Who  is  there  who  can 
witness  that  we  were  not  consenting  to  die  outrage!  or 
who  is  there  that  will  not  condemn  us  for  standing  idly 
by  to  witness  the  deed?  I  will  not,  for  one;*^  and  he 
rushed  upon  the  combatants.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  others.  But  the  fatal  blow  was  given; 
d'Orville  was  stretched  upon  the  ground;  and  the  op- 
ponents of  Lennox,  enraged  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  by 
the  apparent  fulfilment  of  their  apprehensions,  now 
turned  all  their  vengeance  on  him  and  his  still  fsithfnl 
adherents. 

The  contest  again  became  general,  and  Lennox  and  his 
friends  were  too  few  in  number  to  hope  for  eventual 
victory.  Gordon  was  already  severely  wounded,  and 
the  earl  nearly  exhausted,  when  the  door  was  burst 
open  by  some  who  bad  been  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the 
noise  of  the  combatants,  and  Lennox  and  his 
made  good  their  retreat. 
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No,  'twM  not  to  intended,  that  my  businen 
Should  be  my  bif^ett  good  fortone. — Colekidoe. 

While  Lennox  was  thus  experiencing  the  ndssitudes 
of  fortune,  in  their  utmost  extremes,  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet and  her  companions  were  not  exempt  from  the 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear.  Margaret,  who  had  with 
such  fortitude  borne  up  against  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  was  no  sooner  in  comparative  safety  and 
comfort,  than  her  spirits  and  strength  seemed  entirely 
to  desert  her;  and  she  was  seized  with  a  slow  feTer, 
which,  for  many  weeks,  kept  her  in  a  lingering  state, 
and  reduced  Katie  and  Armstrong  almost  to  despair  of 
her  recovery  sufficiently  to  travel. 

At  length,  however,  the  disorder  took  a  favourable 
turn,  and  they  were  enabled  to  resume  their  journey  to 
Leith,  at  which  place,  alone,  they  could  hope  to  secure 
a  passage  to  England ;  and  where  Armstrong  had  some 
relations,  from  whom  he  anticipated  a  welcome  recep* 
tion,  for  the  short  time  they  hoped  to  remain  there. 

They  arrived  there  in  safety;  and  Armstong,  having 
first  visited  his  relative,  who  was  a  petty  tradesman,  and 
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secured  bis  dvilityi  by  conviiiciog  him  that  it  would  be 
his  interest  to  exert  himself  towards  the  guest  he  was 
about  to  introduce,  returned  to  conduct  the  lady  Mar- 
garet to  the  house. 

'*  Ye're  right  welcome,  madam,**  observed  the  master 
of  the  mansion — a  tali,  thin,  spare  man,  whose  small 
sharp  eyes  twinkled  with  pleasure^  as  he  8iir?eyed  the 
graceful  person  of  the  princess,  and  observed  the  noble- 
ness of  look  and  manner,  which  convinced  him  that  his 
nephew  Willie  had  not  deceived  him  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  lady  who  deigned  to  make  his  humbk  home  her 
temporary  habitation:  **  I  ken  xig^  wed,  madam,  that 
this  is  na  sic  a  home  as  ye're  been  used  to,"  he  con- 
tinued»  as  he  preceded  her  into  an  imier  room,  which, 
though  scantily  furnished,  and  aomewhat  gloomy, 
appeared  scrupulously  dean  and  neat;  **  hat  sic  9Z 
it  is,**  he  added,  **  ye  are  .not  the  first  o*  nobk  blood 
wha  has  condescended  to  make  their  abode  in  it»^ 

''  Ye  have  often  been  trusted  in  mair  serioua  aflairs 
than  merdy  the  accommodation  of  a  seat  by  yere 
fire-aide,  uiide^''  said  Armstrong,  with  a  agnificant 
look. 

'*  Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  his  wimkled  hict  podi- 
ering  into  what  he  intended  fiur  a  smile,  but  which  only 
served  to  make  the  natuxd  sourness  of  his  visage  more 
cons^eooos.  '^  Yesi,  mony^s  lihe  secret  whidi  has  been 
trusted  to  the  keefung  o'  Johnie  Dick ;  and  mony^s  the 
weary  mile  he  has  trudged,  and  mony  the  weaiy  dght 

he's  watched  wha  downa  tint  noo But  I  must  be 

aye  pitting  myad*  in  the  way  o'  danger,  when  ithers 
would  ha'  crept  quiedy  by,  and  noo  Tia  na  mair 

than  a  week  sin  I  had  one  sitting  in  the  very  seat  Ae 
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Iftdy  is  oooupyingy  whom  xnonj  would  W  gien  mair  that 
I  can  speoify  to  ha'  kea'd  where  to  ha'  found  him.** 

^  But  theta  ia  na  one  wi'  ye  noO|  I  tnist,^  exclaimed 
Armstrong;  "  becauae  the  iady  wouhl  be  private,  fet 
the  short  thne  that-—** 

«*Tu8hl  Ye  need  na  tell  me  that,*"  replied  the  old 
man,  peeviahly«  '*  She  will  meet  nobody  here  but  auld 
Janet,  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf.  Ah  na,^  he  re^ 
aumed,  after  a  long  pause,  ''  the  puir  laird  is  noo  fat 
enough  awa  fira  here.  Aye,  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see 
one  wha  should  be  laird  over  us  all,  driven  to  take  shek 
ter  in  Johnie  DicVs  wee  house,  and  not  daring  to  show 
his  laoe  e'en  there.  Waes  me !  Aiblins  he's  noo  where 
he  migfat  wish  himsel'  back  again,  in  the  auld  leathern 
chair  he's  sat  in  90  mony  lang  hours;  and  which,  truth 
to  say,  was  mair  fitting  for  him,  great  as  he  was,  than 
yoD  lady,  who  looks  aa  tho'  sheM  never  trod  but  upoh 
aatins  and  velvets.'' 

''Welly  but  unde,**  interrupted  Armstrong,  *'yoQ 
have  not  (old  11s  yet  who  this  great  man  is  who     ■■  '^ 

The  old  man  put  his  finger  to  his  lips,  with  an  ez« 
pressive  look  at  the  princess  and  Katie. 

*'  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  Armstrong,  who  knew 
the  old  man  was  dying  with  impatience  to  tell  the  secret. 
**  There  is  no  one  present  who  can,  or  would  betray 
anything  you  may  say.  Besides,  a  few  days,  or  per- 
haps a  few  hours,  will  see  us  far  from  Scotbind.^ 

'*  Weel,  then,  I'se  tell  ye,"  said  the  old  man,  drawing 
nearer,  and  assuming  an  air  of  greater  importance. 
"  Aiblins  ye've  heard  o'  the  rising  o*  the  Lennox,  and 
the  hope  which  most  of  us  was  fain  to  indulge,  that  we 
should  soon  ha^  a  king  of  our  un  iiki«g,  instead  of  a 
23.  .  Sy 
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pair  feckless  bainit  who  canna  know  the  bkdL  fira  the 
white— js  Da  mair  but  a  name  under  coTer  of  whilk— — * 

<'  To  be  sore  we  are  quite  agreed  upon  that,**  inter- 
rupted Armstrong,  impatiently;  "Jbat  was  your  visiter— 
was  he  connected  with  the  affair  you  speak  of!^ 

''  I  winna  say  mair  than  this,^  replied  the  old  man; 
''  ainly  should  I  ever  live  to  see  the  Lennox  on  the 
throne  o'  Scotland,  Til  be  bold  to  claim  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  put  him  in  mind  o'  Johnie  Dick  and  his 
leathern  chair;  and  I'll  warrant  me  he'll  be  none  o'  the 
0ort  that  will  blush  at  his  auld  inends,  or  that  will«— ^^ 

"  Good  God!  can  it  be  possible!''  exclaimed  Arm- 
strong, contriving  to  get  between  his  garrulous  relative 
and  the  princess,  so  as  to  screen  her  emotion  from  the 
former.  ''  I  had  heard,*"  he  continued, ''  that  the  earl  of 
Lennox  had  taken  up  arms  to  assert  his  right  to  the 
sovereign  authority.  And  somethmg,  too,  was  rumoured 
of  his  having  been  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt;  bat 
I  thought  the  earl  was  still  at  Glasgow,  where  I 
heard '' 

**  Whisht!  what  could  ye  learn  o*  the  matter,**  re- 
turned the  old  man,  consequentially.  **  TU  tdl  ye,  Willi^ 
there's  not  ane  in  the  kingdom  who  can  give  je  the 
information  I  can  upon  this  affair;  seeing  that  I  was  the 
very  person,  unworthy  as  I  am,  in  whose  hands  the 
Lennox  trusted  his  life.  Not  that  I  would  like  it  to  be 
cried  in  the  market-place,  that  it  was  in  Johnie  Dick*8 
house  he  found  shelter  fra  his  <memies.  3ut  what  was 
I  saying?*' 

"  The  lady  is  wearied  and  faint  with  her  long  jour- 
ney," interrupted  Amstrong,  who  saw,  with  alamiy  the 
increasing  paleness  of  the  princess. 
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**  No,  nOy^  ezd&imed  Margareti  hastily;  '*  I  am  not 
weary,  I  am  not  faint.  Let  me  hear,  let  me  know  all* 
Lennox,  you  say.    Alas!  where  is  he  now?^ 

The  old  man  looked  confounded  and  dismayed. 

*'  Ye  told  me  this  was  an  English  lady  of  rank,  on  her 
way  to  her  ain  conntry,^'  he  observed,  looking  reproach* 
fidly  at  his  nephew,  **  but  ye  ha'  deceived  me;  but  ye 
can  make  nothing  o^  what  I  ha'  said,  and  none  will  be-* 
lieve  ye,  gin  ye-^— " 

"  Ye  need  not  fear,  unde,^*  replied  Armstrong.  **  There 
are  none  here  bat  those  who  are  friends  to  Lennox, 
and "" 

"  I  ha'  been  trusted  by  yere  betters,  WiBie  Arm- 
strong; and  it  was  na  fittug  that  ye  should  come  here 
with  a  false  tale  in  yere  mouth.  Howsoever,  ye'Il  do 
yourself  mair  harm  than  me  by  it;''  and  he  walked  with 
a  stately  air  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  long  ere  the  princess  could  recover  herself 
firom  the  shock  she  had  sustained  from  this  unexpected 
and  distressing  information.  Lennox  pursued  by  his 
enemies !*-compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  obscurity!  Per- 
haps even,  as  the  old  man  had  suggested,  exposed  to 
worse  evib  than  those  with  which  he  had  already,  it  ap- 
peared, been  visited.  The  picture  was  too  melancholy 
for  her  to  contemplate  without/  shuddering.  All  his 
faults,  his  cruelty,  his  perfidy  to  her  were  forgotten; 
and  she  could  think  of  him  only  as  the  gallant  and 
noUe-minded  man,  suffering  the  bitter  mortifications  of 
defeat,  and  enduring  all  the  hunuliation  of  being  con- 
demned to  lurk  in  disguise  to  preserve  existence. 

It  was  long  before  all  Armstrong's  entreaties  and  per- 
suasions could  induce  his  offended  reladve  to  return  to 
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the  subject  of  the  carPs  tempoiaiy  residence,  m  hb  ham- 
Me  habitation. 

'*  No,  Wiliie,"  be  replied;  "ye  Ba  tmsted  me,  and  I 
winna  confide  in  ye." 

^*  But  ye'II  recollect,  unclc^  that  the  secret  was  not 
my  own,"  returned  Armstrong;  ''and  I  only  imitated 
your  well-remembered  precept  and  ezamirfe  in  goarding 
it  faithfully.  But  now  that  I  have  the  p^rmiasion  of 
the  lady  Margaret  herself,  to  reveal  to  you  all  die 
circumstances  I  have  related,  ye  see  I  have  hasten- 
ed to  do  it  Had  she  been  as  wdi  acquainted  as  I 
was  with  your  worth  and  fidelity,  she  would  net -have 
hesitated;  but  you  will  see  that  she  had  good  reason  to 
distrust,  when  she  had  been  deceived  by  those  in  whom 
she  had  trusted.  The  knowledge  that  you  had  been  a 
friend  of  the  Lennox  waa  quite  sufficient  to  convince 
her  that  you  were  deserving  of  her  confidence;  and 
she  herself  would  have  related  to  you  all  that  I  have 
done,  and  implored  your  advice  and  assistance  but  thai 
her  spirits  are  so  weak  and  exhausted,  she  coold  not 
undertake  to  repeat  what  would  so  painfiiHy  reeall  aH 
she  had  suffered.** 

Flattered  by  these  compliments  to  his  fidelity  and 
sagacity,  the  old  man*s  reserve  at  length  gave  way,  and 
he  narrated  to  Armstrong  all  that  he  knew  had  be* 
fidlen  the  earl  of  Lennox. 

It  appeared  that  the  latter,  after  the  desperate  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  his  former  friends 
and  associates,  had  taken  refuge  in  his  own  apartments; 
whither,  also,  his  friends  succeeded  in  removing  Got* 
don,  whose  wound,  though  not  dangercras,  was  painful, 
and  had  srreatlv  weakened  him  from  loss  of  blood. 
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Too  soon,  howeveE*  Ihe  earl  discoTered  that  his  ene- 
mies bad  not  relaxed  their  determination,  either  to  de- 
Stroy  him,  or  get  him  into  their  power,  as  a  propitiation 
to  the  queen  and  her  party;  and  the  certainty  that  his 
mnaining  there  would  be  the  means  of  drawing  destruc- 
tion on  those  faithful  friends  who  determined  to  defend 
him  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  prevaUed  on  him,  at 
last,  secretly  to  withdraw  from  his  own  residence. 

To  quit  the  town,  howerer,  at  that  time,  was  impossi* 
ble,  for  every  avenue  was  watched  and  guarded ;  and 
he  therefore  resolved  to  oommit  his  safety  to  the  eare 
of  the  humble,  but  faithful  and  attached  partisan  of  his 
house,  who  has  been  introduced  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Next  to  his  money,  which  Jobnie  Dick  certainly 
kept,  as  he  said,  a  strong  grip  of,  because  if  it  once  go4 
out  of  bis  own  keeping  it  seMQm  found  its  way  back 
again»  a  secret  was  the  cherished  treasure  of  the  old 
man^s  heart;  and  as  he  had  none  of  bis  own  to  keep, 
(esBoept  the  precise  spot  where  the  iron  box,  in  which 
bis  principal  idol  was  enshrined,  was  deposited,)  he  was 
never  more  delighted  than  when  be  was  made  the  depo- 
sitary or  instrument  of  other  people^s  private  afiair%  espe- 
cially when  those  who  consulted  him  were  of  superior 
rank.  Therefore,  though  perfectly  conscious  of  the  risk 
he  ran,  and  the  danger  that  would  attend  a  discovery, 
he  agreed,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  to  receive  the  earl 
into  his  domicile ;  and  during  three  weeks,  in  which  the 
latter  remained  hidden  in  bis  house,  managed  so  well, 
that  not  even  Janet  (whose  infirmities—* being,  as  he  said, 
almost  bKnd,  and  quite  deaf—were  certainly,  in  this  iiH 
stance,  very  convenient)  suspected  that  any  living  crea- 
ture was  in  the  bouse,  except  herself  and  her  masten 
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**  And  how  did  the  earl  himself  bear  this  didefnl 
confinement!*  said  Annstrong. 

**  £h !  mon,  what  for  should  he  not  bear  it?^  replied 
the  old  man,  **  seeing  he*d  nothing  in  the  wcMrld  to  troii* 
ble  him,  ainly  just  how  he  should  get  away  at  the  hat, 
and  that  he  could  safely  trust  to  me;  for  I  was  never 
yet  at  a  loss  to  hit  upon  some  prudent  means,  if  they 
would  unly  just  give  me  time,  and  trust  to  my  safe  oon* 
duct  And  so  it  proved  now;  for  when  the  burly  burly 
was  all  clean  over  and  done,  and  the  watching  and 
peeping,  and  riding  up  and  down,  was  given  up,  I  just 
clapped  an  auld  suit,  that  had  belonged  to  a  sea  cap- 
tain, that  was  a  gude  customer  o'  mine,  and  had  beea 
hid  in  my  house  for  twa  or  three  days,  when  the  town- 
guard  was  searching  every  cranny  and  comer,  to  lay 
their  grip  on  him,  for  some  o^  his  rantipole  doings^ — ^I 
just  clapped  this  suit  upon  him,  I  say,  and  he  walked 
with  me  dean  out  o*  the  town,  and  twa  miles  beyond, 
without  any  Christian  soul  saying  a  word  to  him;  though 
there  were  many  who  asked  me,  afterwards, Vho  he  was, 
and "" 

''But  have  you  not  heard,^  demanded  Armstrong, 
«ifhe ^ 

**  Ye  are  so  o'er  fast  in  asking^  questions,  Willie,^'  in- 
terrupted the  old  man,  before  his  nephew  could  finish 
the  sentence.  **  Ye  canna  suppose  that  if  I  kenM 
where  the  earl  was  at  this  blessed  moment,  I  wooM 
trust  the  secret  with  any  living  being;  but  I  ha*  heard 
nor  tale  nor  tidings  of  him  since  I  parted  with  him  at 
auld  brigg  end.  Puir  mon!  he  wrang  my  hand  so  hard 
I  shall  never  forget  it;  and  he  said, '  Johnie,  gin  fortune 
e^er  turns——'      But  its  na  gude  to  be  craddng  o* 
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what  ke  promised  me;  but  once  that  time  comesy  ye^Q 
be  fain  to  come  to  Johnie  Dick^  when  ye  need  mair 
than  houseroom  and  a  sup  o'  paritch.^ 

The  tale  which  Armstrong  repeated  to  the  princess, 
softened,  as  it  was  by  him,  in  some  of  its  harshest  fea- 
tures, was  sufficient  to  convince  her,  that  not  only  had 
Lennox  lost  every  prospect  of  realizing  his  high-raised 
hopes,  but  that  he  was  now  placed  in  circumstances  of 
imminent  danger. 

For  some  days  the  princess  and  her  companions  were 
delayed  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  passage  to 
England.  Rumours  had  been  spread  of  an  approach- 
ing rupture  between  that  country  and  Scotland,  and  no 
vessel  would  leave  the  port  until  they  could  feel  more 
security  than  at  present. 

Margaret,  however,  no  longer  felt  impatient  to  quit 
the  country.  All  care  for  her  own  safety,  for  her  own 
peace-happiness  she  had  long  ceased  to  expect — ^was 
absorbed  in  her  intense  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Lennox. 
To  leave  the  country  now,  seemed  like  deserting  him  to 
his  fate;  and  yet  what  could  she  do  to  assist  him? 
Powerless,  utterly  powerless  she  felt  herself;  and  yet 
some  secret  feeling  seemed  to  detain  her  there. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  after  her  arrival,  that  Margaret 
was  awakened  from  an  unquiet  slumber,  by  the  sound 
of  a  strange  commotion  beneath  her  window. 

Hurried  exclamations  of  alarm,  the  flashing  of  lights, 
the  noise  of  trampling  of  feet  to  and  fro,  all  convinced 
her  that  something  unusual,  and  of  a  serious  nature, 
had  occurred.  She  started  from  her  bed  to  listen  whe- 
ther any  one  was  in  the  house;  but  aD  was  silent,  and 
she  hesitated  whether  she  should  arouse  them;  but  the 
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noise  increased^  and  she  fimcied  that  she  eonU  bear 
loud  screams,  as^of  women,  mingling  with  the  conftised 
sounds,  which  rose  Kke  the  waves  of  the  sea;  now  swelU 
ing  into  tumult,  and  anon  hushed  into  soUen  and  distant 
murmurs. 

Suddenly  the  loud  clangour  of  trumpets  hurst  upon 
her  ear;  and  no  longw  in  doubt,  that  something  bad 
occurred  ''to  fiight  the  isle  from  its  propriety,"  she 
proceeded^  to  rouse  Katie,  who  still  slept  undisturbed 
in  the  small  room  adjoining. 

''Eh,  gude  lord!**  exdaimed  the  poor  girl,  springs 
ing  on  her  feet,  shall  we  never  be  safe  from  sic  weari- 
some doings!  I  thought  all  our  wars,  and  firights,  and 
flustrations  were  at  an  end,  now  we  had  got  among 
peaceable  people  and  Christians.  But  now,  gude  Lord 
deliver  us!  there  is  a  huriy  burly.  I  maun  e*en  rouse 
Willie,  or  who  kens  but  we  may  all  be  murdered.** 

Willie,  who  slept  with  hb  undo  in  a  kind  of  loft, 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  temporary  bed^room, 
in  order  to  affi>rd  the  princess  sufficient  accommodation, 
was  not  so  soon  awakened  as  the  old  man  himself;  but 
the  latter  was  no  sooner  made  sensiUe  of  the  cause 
of  Katie^s  alarm,  than  he  began  to  utter  the  most  kment- 
able  outcries. 

"  We  are  a'  lost,  ruined,  undone,  utterly  undone!*'  he 
exclaimed.  "  Willie,  Willie  Armstrong!  waken,  man! 
waken  I  The  English  are  upon  us— the  fearful,  bloody* 
minded  Southrons;  and  all  the  fruits  o*  my  fifty  years* 
labour,  will  be  spoiled,  rarished  fra  my  hands,  unless 
ye  help  me." 

From  the  moment  that  Margaret  had  recognised  the 
sounds  of  warfare,  her  mmd  had  been  solely  occupied 
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with  the  thought  of  Lennox.  She  had  no  conception 
of  any  danger  in  which  he  was  not  the  primary  object; 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and  satisbction,  that 
she  heard  from  Armstrong,  as  soon  as  he  had  suffi* 
dently  recovered  from  the  bewilderment  that  attended 
his  first  awakening,  that,  undoubtedly,  his  uncle's  sup- 
posidon  of  the  cause  of  the  tumult  still  increasing,  was 
the  true  one. 

To  the  great  annoyance  and  dismay  of  old  Johnie, 
however,  Armstrong's  whole  attention  seemed  directed 
to  the  means  of  securing  the  princess  from  the  dangers 
that  were  likely  to  arise  from  her  renuuning  in  her  pre- 
sent situation;  and  he  impatiently  repulsed  the  old  man, 
when  the  latter,  completely  beside  himself  with  terror, 
entreated  him  to  direct  him  what  he  should  do* 

"  It  is  three  long  miles  from  hence  to  Edinburgh,**  ex* 
claimed  Willie,  looking  anxiously  at  the  princess,  **  and 
the  night  is  wet  and  dark;  yet  if  we  could  reach 
the  dty,  your  highness  would  certainly  be  more  in 
safety  than " 

**  But  ye  would  na  leave  me,  Wittiet**  exclaimed  his 
uncle*  **  Surely  ye  wouU  na  leave  me^  to  be  made  the 
prey  o^  the  barbarians,  who  would--— ^ 

''You  can   accompany  us,''  returned  Willie,  ''or, 

* 

rather,  you  must  accompany  us;  for  I  am  but  a  stran- 
ger in  these  parts,  while  you  can  secure  us  a  reception 
aomewhere,  until——" 

"  But  would  ye  have  me  leave  all  behind  me,  then,  to 
the  mercy  o*  the  rabble!**  interrupted  the  old  man; 
"  for  what  would  old  Janet  be  able  to  do  or  say?** 

"  Quite  as  much,  I  suspect,  as  you,  to  save  your 
gear,**  returned  Willie.  "  Do  you  think,  lady,^  ad- 
S3.  3  z 
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dressbg  the  princess,  "  that  my  proposal  is  practicabkt 
Do  you  think  that  your  strength  will  snstaiii  the  exer- 
tion? Otherwise  we  will  remain  here,  and  abide  the 
result.  I  will  do  all  that  man  can  do  to  defend  you 
from  insult  or  violence." 

*'  Oh,  noy  nO|  no!'^  exclaimed  the  princess:  ''not  for 
me  shall  you  be  exposed  to  such  danger.  I  am  strong, 
quite  strong  now;  and  you  know,  Katie  knows,  that  I 
can  exert  myself.  Let  us  not  lose  a  moment's  time. 
And  this  poor  old  man,  too,  he  will  go  with  us.  He 
must  not  be  left  behind,  to  encounter  the  savage  fury  of 
a  midraght  assault.^' 

"  Oh,  na,  na!  I  canna  go,  I  winna  go!*'  exclaimed  old 
Johnie,  sinking  into  a  chair.  "  Surely  they  vnnna  bans 
a  poor  old  man,  who  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  tempt 
them;  neither  siller  nor  gold;  ainly  the  Ettle  housdiold 
gear,  which  is  na        '^ 

^*  What,  then,  is  that  box,  ye  are  so  carefully  cherish^' 
ing  under  yeVe  arm?^  exclaimed  Willie,  half  smiling. 
"  Come,  uncle,  let  me  see  if  it  is  not  too  weighty  for 
me  to  be  the  bearer  of  it  on  our  journey.  There  is 
that  there,  I'll  warrant  me,  that  will  secure  ye  a  welcome 
reception  anywhere;  and  for  the  rest  of  your  posses* 
sions,  e'eti  let  them  take  their  chance.  Ye  have  got 
enough  to  secure  you  a  sup  o'  brose,  aud  a  warm  seat  in 
the  ingle,  for  the  few  years  ye  have  to  live;  and  for  the 
rest,  never  fash  yeVe  head  about  it.  It  may  be  that  ye 
wUl  return,  and  find  it  all  safe;  but  gin  ye  remain  here, 
ye  may  chance  to  lose  ye're  lifo  as  well  as  all  your 
goods/' 

The  old  man  rose  up  from  the  chair  into  which  he 
had  thrown  himself*  and  covering  his  face  with  one 
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hand,  as  if  be  dared  not  tni3t  himself  to  look  upon  the  ' 

home  he  was  deserting,  tottered  sbwly  out  of  the  room,  i 

followed  by  Willie  and  hb  companions. 

The  streets  were  thronged,  the  beUs  in  every  direc- 
tion were  sounding  notes  of  alarm,  and  all  denoted  the 
greatest  terror  and  perturbation  among  the  inlmhitanU» 
thus  roused  from  their  peaceful  slumbers.  WomM 
flying  with  their  children,  and  men  encumbered  with 
loads  destined  to  preserve  their  Ihmilies  from  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  were  hurrying  along  with  exclamationa  of 
terror  and  dismay. 

*^  They  will  burn  our  houses  to  the  ground,^'  ezclainn 
ed  one  of  old  Johnie's  neighbours,  stating  at  him  with 
wild  a£Eright,  **  and  ye  and  I  shall  be  turned  out  in  our 
auld  age.  Ah  I  there,  there,  there  1  See!  they  ha'  be* 
gan  their  work.^* 

The  din  and  roar  of  the  tumuk,  which  was  rapidly 
approaching  them,  swelled  tenfold  on  their  ears,  as  the 
flames  asoended,  towering  to  the  sky,  from  some  build* 
ings  situated  at  the  water*s  edge. 

Old  Dick  turned  round  :^-^  Janet,  the  poor  daft 
creature^  I  canna  leave  her,"  he  exclmmed.  **  I  wad 
never  ha'  peaee  again,  gin  she  were  to  come  to  harm ;'' 
and  he  hastily  re>entered  the  house* 

Armstrong  looked  doubtingly  at  tlie  princess.--*'*  If 
we  leave  them  behind,"  he  observed;  **they— — -" 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Margaret,  discovering  the 
cause  of  his  hesitation;  **  we  will  not  abandon  them. 
Go,  go  and  hasten  the  poor  old  woman." 

Willie  darted  into  the  house;  but  scarcely  had  he 
entered  it,  when  a  party  of  men,  armed  indiscriminately 
with  every  weapon  they  could  collect,  to  defend  them- 
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selves  and  their  habitatioiis,  rushed  forwardt  puisaed  by 
a  band  of  soldiersi  who  had  defeated,  and  were  driTing 
them  onward. 

So  sodden  and  impetuous  was  this  mofement»  diat 
the  princess  and  Katie  were  driven  forward  a  coosi- 
derable  distance,  fixNn  the  door  of  Dick's  dwelling,  near 
which  they  were  standing. 

Breathless  with  terror,  the  princess  could  scarcely 
keep  her  feet;  but  Katie's  strong  arm  supported  her, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  dragging  her  out  of  the 
throng,  and  into  the  porch  of  a  doorway,  which,  how* 
ever,  remained  closed  to  the  vociferous  demands  of  her 
attendant  for  admissioiu 

**  Mercy  •'  God!  will  na  ane  help  me  to  save  my  nus* 
tress  t**  exdaimed  Katie,  as  Margaret  sank,  fainting  on 
the  threshold.  *'  Ane  o'  the  royal  blood  o^  Scotland,  a 
noble  lady,  dymg  in  the  streets,  and  na  ane  to  sue* 


cour/' 


The  soldiers,  hot  in  the  pursuit  of  those  who^  though 
they  could  offer  no  eflfectual  reastance,  had  consider- 
ably annoyed  them,  were  eagerly  rushing  past;  hot  one 
who  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  and 
whose  dress  and  lock  produmed  his  authority  over  his 
companions,  suddenly  paused,  as  hu  eye  rested  on  the 
beautiful  &ce  and  form  of  the  princess,  and  heard  at 
the  same  moment  Katie*s  impassioned  exclamation. 

**  Have  you  no  attendants,  no  assbtance  at  handr 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  hastily  raised  the  inanimate  Mai^ 
garet  in  his  arms.  ''  Whither  can  I  convey  her  that  she 
wOl  be  safer 

"  Whar  can  she  be  safe?"  exclaimed  Katie.  *«  Gin 
we  carry  her  back  to  the  wee  house,  it  will  soon  be  a 
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biasing  heap  of  aahefl.  Oh  I  Willie^  Willie  t  while  ;e 
are  striviog  to  save  the  lives  o^  the  twa  poor  daft  ' 
Ah  I  there  he  is!  there  he  isT  she  screamed,  as  Arm- 
strongi  with  a  look  of  intense  alarm^  rushed  towards 
them. 

'<  Who  is  this  lady?  what  is  to  be  done  with  ber?*' 
demanded  the  young  officer,  who  still,  with  the  aft* 
sutance  of  Katie,  supported  Margaret. 

Armstrong  gaaed  at  him  for  a  moment.  '*  You  are 
an  Englishman,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  claim  your  protection 
for  the  nieoe  of  the  English  king,  lady  Margaret  Doug* 
hs.** 

^'Grood  Heaven  r  exclaimed  the  officer,  *'  can  it  be 
possible?  But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Whither 
can  I  convey  her?  The  town  will  soon  be  enveloped  in 
flames.  Where  did  you  intend  to  take  her  ?'^  he  de* 
manded. 

"  We  were  about  to  fly  into  the  city,  when  I  tunied 
back  to  secure  the  safety  of  these  people,**  replied  Arm* 
strong,  pomting  to  the  old  man  and  Janet,  who  stood 
trembling  behind. 

*' Edinburgh  r  repeated  the  young  man.  '' Alaal 
Edinburgh,  in  a  few  hours,  will  be  as  unsafe^      ** 

Several  straggling  soldiers,  returning  from  the  ptur* 
suit,  at  this  moment  passed. 

"Dalton!"  exclaimed  the  officer,  to  one  of  them: 
**  come  hither  and  assist  me.'* 

The  man  approached,  and  he  proceeded,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  to  explain  the  dilemma. 

**  On  board  one  of  the  vessels,  certainly,  that  brought 
us  here,**  replied  the  man,  in  answer  to  his  ofifeer's  de* 
maud  of«—<  Where  shall  we  take  her?* 
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**  You  are  right,**  replied  the  latter.  **  How  oooU  I 
have  overiooked  that  resouree?** 

At  diis  moment  the  princess  revived ;  but  she  closed 
her  eyes  again  in  terror,  at  sedng  herself  surounded 
by  armed  men. 

Do  not  fear,  kdy,^  exclaimed  Katie.  "  There  are 
none  here  but  friend&-^riends  who  will  take  us  away 
fra  this  horrid  place,  and  we  will  soon  be  in  England; 
and  then  we  will  have  na  mair  frights  and  tenors.'' 

Margaret  raised  herself  from  the  arms  of  her  sup* 
porters,  and  with  a  deep  blush  declared  herself  aUe  to 
walk;  and  the  officer,  having  put  her  under  the  charge 
of  Dalton  and  a  guard  of  soldiers,  reqpectfiilly  took 
leave  of  her,  and  went  to  join  his  troop. 

Scarcely  could  the  princess  believe  her  situation  red, 
when  she  found  herself  thus  unexpectedly  relieved  from 
all  the  dangers  which  had  threatened  her,  and  appa* 
rently  in  a  fiur  way  of  being  once  more  restored  to  her 
proper  station  in  the  world;  for  the  respect  and  defer- 
ence which  was  shown  her  by  the  soldiers,  convinced 
her  that  she  was  known  to  them,  and  that  her  safety  was 
their  primary  care.  But  she  had  yet  many  painfol  scenes 
to  encounter,  and  many  perils  and  terrors  to  overcome 
before  she  could  reach  the  place  of  her  destination. 

Houses  were  in  flames  on  every  side;  soldiers,  infii* 
riated  by  excess,  and  often  exasperated  bv  disappomt* 
ment  in  their  expected  plunder,  rushed  Vcross  Amx 
padi,  often  uttering  the  most  fiirious  execrations,  or 
yeDing  out  their  savage  triumph.  Sometimes  they  were 
obliged  to  make  their  way  over  heaps  of  smoking  ruins, 
or  were  finrced  to  accelerate  their  pace,  lest  the  totter* 
ing  walls,   which  they  could  not  avoid  approaching. 
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should  fall,  and  crush  them  with  their  weight.  But  a 
still  more  appalling  sight  to  Margaret  and  her  tender- 
hearted attendant,  was  the  sight  of  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  who  had  fallen  Tictims  to  the  fury  of  the  invaders, 
in  the  feeble  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  drive 
them  back  to  the  ships. 

They  had  fought  for  their  homes— for  their  hcmse- 
hold  gods^^or  the  hearths  which  were  now  made  de* 
solate;  and  Margaret  turned,  with,  shuddering,  from 
the  savage  exultation  which  she  too  frequently  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  conquerors. 

They  had  now  nearly  reached  the  beach,  near  which 
the  boats  were  stationed,  when  they  were  intercepted 
by  a  troop;  at  the  head  of  which  rode  a  man  of  noble 
mien  and  commanding  appearance,  attended  by  several 
officers  of  evidently  inferior  rank* 

A  hasty  expression  which  passed  from  Dalton,  her 
chief  conductor,  to  his  oompanions,  revealed  to  Marga- 
ret that  this  was  the  commander  of  the  expedition;  and 
as  her  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  his  features,  and 
were  then  withdrawn,  in  oonfusioo,  from  hb  ardent 
gaae,  the  thought  occurred  to  her  mind,  that  this  was 
not  the  firac  time  they  had  met 

The  pass  was  so  narrow  that,  as  they  approached 
eaeh  other,  the  princess  and  her  compMiions  were  close 
to  the  leader  of  the  troops.  An  expression  of  joyous 
eonfideoce  succeeded  that  of  doubt  and  surprise  on 
his  countenance;  and  bending,  in  resptetftil  courtetfjr,  to 
the  princess,  he  exclaimed :— -'*  Lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
I  dare  not  now  pause  to  enquire  by  what  strange  chance 
I  behold  you  here;  but  I  need  not  say  the  sight  is  wel- 
come.   Wiladen,*'  he  continued,  addressing  one  of  his 
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offioeiSy  '*  to  you  I  commit  the  charge  of  seeug  that  the 
lady  Maigaret  is  properly  attended  to,  and  acooumcK 
dated  as  far  as  possible,  though  I  tear  it  will  be  bnt 
roughly.  Adieu,  lady/'  he  added:  "my  duty  obliges 
me  to  be  thus  abrupt;  but  I  shall  see  you  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.** 

Margaret  bowed  in  reply.  She  could  not  command 
her  voice  to  utter  a  word;  for  the  sight  of  Mb  noble- 
man had  recalled  many  painful  and  humiliating  reeol> 
lectionsi  and  for  a  few  moments  she  remained  insensible 
to  the  dangers  and  agitations  of  the  present  moment. 

The  cold  blast  of  the  wind,  as  it  blew  from  the 
waters,  and  the  rippling  of  the  tide  on  the  sands^  fiiat 
recalled  her  to  consciousness;  and  she  started  with  sur* 
prise,  at  finding  that  they  were  dose  to  the  boats,  and 
that  she  was  actually  on  the  point  of  quitdng  her  native 
land,  never,  in  all  probability,  to  retom. 

A  loud  sob  from  Katie,  on  whosje  arm  she  rested, 
confirmed  this  pdnfid  and  agitating  impression,  and  she 
gave  way,  for  a  moment,  to  uncontrollable  emotion. 

''  Nay,  dear  lady,**  exclaimed  Katie,  drying  her  own 
tears;  **  ye  have  na  cause  to  weep;  for  ye  are  going 
where  ye  have  friends,  and  home,  and  kindred  to  %re|> 
come  ye;  but  I  am  leaving  my  home  and  country,  and 
one  who,  though  he  is  na  what  he  should  be,  is  my 
fadier,  to  live  and  die,  perhaps,  among  strangers.  I 
canna  help  it,  WilBe,^  she  continued,  in  reply  to  some 
words  which  Armstrong  whispered  to  her.  ^'  I  am  na 
ungratefiil;  but  I  canna  but  grieve,  when  I  think  d*  the 
wee  house,  and  the  green  fields,  and  all  that  I  once 
hoped  would  be  mine,  and  which  I  maun  never  hope 
again  to  see.^ 
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The  novelty  of  her  situation,  and  (he  fears  which  it 
awakened  in  her  bosom,  when  she  found  herself  gliding 
o?er  the  sdll  and  silent  walers^  sooo  banished  these 
■loumfiii  reflections  from  Katie^s  mind.  Even  the  prin* 
oess  forgot  all  regret  for  the  past,  or  solicitude  for  the 
future,  as  she  tamed  to  gaae  on  the  awful  spectacle 
which  presented  itself,  and  of  which  she  could  take  in 
the  whole  extent  at  one  gUnee,  now  that  they  had 
entirely  cleared  the  beach,  and  were  out  on  the  open 
waters. 

The  whole  of  the  town  was  enveloped  in  fire, 
which  shed  its  lurid  light  on  the  vast  expanse  of  water 
around  them;  while  the  roar  of  the  ascending  flames 
sounded  like  the  continuous  thunder  of  a  distant  cata- 
ract. The  natural  garrulity  of  Katie  was  hushed  at  the 
awful  sagbt;  and  of  the  princesses  other  companions,  old 
Johnie  Dick  alone  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  it 
created,  in  low  and  half-suppressed  groans.  Janet 
seensed  to  stare  around  her  with  a  look  of  stupid  wonder; 
and,  as  well  as  her  defective  sight  would  permit,  regard- 
ed her  old  master  with  an  expression  of  pity,  as  if  slie 
would  fain  have  offered  him  some  consolation,  if  she 
could  but  have  comprehended  the  cause  of  his  grief. 

The  officer  to  whom  the  care  of  the  princess  had 
been  confided  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  (for  he  it  was 
whom  the  latter  had  so  recently  encountered,)  was  si- 
lent, though  attentive  to  her  comfort  and  accommoda- 
tion; and  Margaret,  absorbed  as  she  was  in  other  re- 
flections, could  not  avoid  discovering  in  his  manner,  and 
the  observations,  concise  as  they  were,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Dalton,  that  he  was  by  no  means  delighted 
with  a  charge  which  detained  him  from  the  active 
23.  4  a 
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scenes  in  which  his  companions  in  arms  were  now  en* 
gaged. 

In  a  short  time  ihey  reached  a  vessel;  a  chair  was 
lowered  in  obedience  to  the  ofBcer*s  signal,  and  the 
princess  was  soon  safe  on  the  deck. 

^' A  prize  already!  Hey,  Dalton!  Faith,  and  a 
goodly  one  toof  exclaimed  one  of  the  seamen,  who  had 
assisted  her»  as  be  gazed  on  her  beautiful  features. 

Dalton's  frown  repressed  the  forwardness  of  the  sailor; 
and  his  officer  springing  on  the  deck,  announced  to  the 
latter  the  rank  of  bis  guest,  and  the  duke^s  orders  for 
ber  accommodation. 

The  man  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  vessel 
now  stepped  forward,  and  with  a  confused  apology  &r 
his  rudeness,  would  have  conducted  her  instantly  to  the 
cabin;  but  Margaret,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  her  in* 
experienced  and  frightened  attendant,  Katie,  signified 
her  wish  of  remaining  until  she  was  hoisted  on  boanl. 

A  long  delay,  however,  ensued;  and  the  boatswain, 
(such,  it  appeared,  was  hb  capacity,)  in  a  voice  of  thun* 
der,  demanded  what  the  sailors  who  were  assisting  were 
about,  to  detain  the  princess. 

The  cause  of  the  delay  was,  however,  soon  explained* 
The  old  man,  absorbed  in  his  griei;  and  confused  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  events  of  the  night,  had  not  oouk 
prehended  whither  he  was  going,  until  he  was  roused 
by  Armstrong  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  on  boaid. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  poor  bewildered  creatnre 
could  at  all  understand  where  he  was,  or  what  was  re- 
quired of  him;  but  when  he  at  length  fully  compre* 
bended  how  he  was  situated,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
lamentation,  which  terminated  in  a  declaration,  that  he 
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would  sooner  die  amid  the  ruins  of  bis  native  homey 
than  live  removed  far  away  from  it,  where  he  bad  none 
to  share  bis  trouble — <*  None/'  he  exclaimed,  "  but  those 
who  will  rejoice  in  the  downfall  of  bonnie  Scotland."^ 

*'  Its  na  use  to  persuade  me,  Willie  Armstrong,'^  he 
conttnuedy  when  the  latter  attempted  to  reason  with 
bim.  '*  ril  e^en  gang  back,  and  lay  me  down  and  die^ 
wbar  I  ba^  dwelt,  man  and  boy,  almost  threescore  years. 
England !  na,  na,  England  is-«— " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  boatswain 
from  above,  again  commanding  the  boat's  crew  to  lose 
no  more  time  in  parleying,  but  to  heave  up  their  freights 
without  further  delay;  and  aware  of  the  consequence  of 
disobeying  these  peremptory  commands,  some  of  the 
«ien  proceeded  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  poor  old 
man;  who,  amidst  groans  and  expostulations  on  his 
part,  and  the  most  piercing  shrieks  from  Janet,  who, 
unable  to  comprehend  the  motives  of  her  old  master  s 
resistance,  was  terrified  at  the  sight  of  it,  her  long  dor- 
mant faculties  seemed  suddenly  roused  into  action,  and 
^e  seconded  him  by  screaming  and  kicking,  until  she 
as  well  as  him  were  safely  deposited  on  their  feet  on 
the  deck;  whither  they  were  quickly  followed  by  Arm- 
strong, who,  though  more  inclined  to  sympathize  than 
be  angry  with  his  uncle,  felt  the  necessity  of  being  de- 
cisive with  him,  and  therefore  insisted  on  his  complying 
with  the  orders  of  those  around  him. 

A  few  gentle,  soothing  words  from  Margaret,  how- 
ever, bad  more  influence  with  the  oU  man  than  any 
thing  that  had  been  previously  or^^ed ;  and  having  seen 
him  quietly  conducted  to  the  place  assigned  him,  she 
consented  to  retire  to  the  cabin,  where  she  found  ar- 
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rangeroents  made  far  superior  to  what  Bbe  had  expedeA; 
and  could  she  have  divested  herself  of  fediogs  of  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  regret  for  the  events  whick  had 
placed  her  in  her  present  sitnation,  she  would  haie  had 
ample  reason  to  have  been  satisfied  with  it* 

Far,  however,  was  it  from  Margaret's  nature  adfisUj 
to  rejoice  in  an  event  which,  while  it  tonsured  her  in- 
dividual comfort,  inflicted  misery  on  tboasands*  The 
shrieks  and  cries  of  the  wounded  and  the  djii^  sdll 
rang  in  her  ears,  and  the  fierce,  vindictive  looks  of  the 
victors,  seemed  reflected  in  the  countenances  of  Aose 
around  her.  They  too  were  EngKshnen^  and  the  ea»> 
mies  of  Scotland;  and  she  almost  reproached  henelf 
for  having  ever  accepted  from  them  an  asyhim  from  the 
horrors  that  their  coming  had  brou|^t  upon  Iter  im- 
happy  country. 

There  was  an  expression  in  the  countenance  of  the 
ofiicer  to  whose  care  Norfolk  had  committed  hor,  which, 
independent  of  her  natural  timidity  and  reserve,  ren» 
dered  Margaret  unwilling  to  ask  him  a  single  question; 
but  she  trembled  as  she  heard  him  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions of  his  companions,  as  to  what  was  passing  on 
shore. 

"  The  duke  has  before  this,  I  presume,  made  good 
his  entrance  into  Edinburgh,"  he  observed;  *^  hut  whe- 
ther he  will  proceed  farther,  or  whether  he  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  success  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  meet  with 
there,  I  cannot  say.  I  suspect,  however,'^  and  he  glanced 
significantly  at  the  princess,  "  that  whatever  our  brave 
comraander'^s  original  intentions  were,  circumstances  will 
induce  him  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  this  enterprise.'^ 

"  It  would  be  treason  to  doubt  that  Norfolk  wouki 
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leave  his  woric  unfinished,^'  replied  the  person  to  vhon 
this  was  addressed* 

"  Yes,^'  returned  the  olher»  in  a  fewer  roice;  "but 
I  suspect  the  richness  of  the  first  prize  will  render  his 
grace  rather  ladiflferent  to  those  that  remain/' 

**  I  understand  you,"  re|died  the  other ;  '*  and  agree 
with  you,  that  it  is  probaUe  we  may  reckon  on  an  earlier 
termination  of  our  labours  than  we  at  first  supposed." 

Margaret^a  varyiDg  eolonr  betrayed  that  she  had 
heard  and  comprehended  this  conversation;  but  though 
there  were  some  recollections,  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Norfolk,  which  she  could  not  dwdl  upon  without  feeling 
embarrassment  at  being  thus  thrown  upon  his  proteo- 
Cioo,  her  own  individual  situation  occupied  but  a  small 
place  in  her  thoughts,  and  she  forgot  her  own  security 
in  the  tears  with  which  she  mourned  the  iate  of  the 
country  she  had  now  quitted  fur  ever. 


CHAPTER   XXVIIL 


Ob  her  lip  a  treipbliiig  tale, 

la  her  fUp  a  woiiiaa's  tec — Avov, 


Tub  Princess  Margaret  was  in  the  early  days  of  girU 
hood  when  first  she  beheld  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
though  several  yeai*s  her  senior,  was  yet  in  the  bloom 
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of  youth.  He  was  her  partner  in  the  dance,  her  con* 
panion  in  the  sports,  and  her  protector  in  the  excur- 
sions which  diversified  her  residence,  for  a  few  weeks, 
at  the  English  court,  previous  to  her  departure  for 
Scotland;  and  young  as  she  was,  he  bad  ventured  to 
breathe  in  her  ear  the  admiration,  nay,  more,  the  pas* 
non  with  which  her  beauty  and  superior  talents  had  iii» 
spired  him. 

But  IVlargaret,  though  it  iould  not  be  supposed  that 
she  was  wholly  destitute  of  the  vanity  of  her  sex,  was 
too  gay  and  thoughtless  to  receive  any  permanent  im* 
piression  from  his  attentions;  and  it  was  without  any 
feelings  of  sorrow^  that  she  heard  from  Lady  de  Cfit 
ford,  her  maternal  friend,  that  the  king  had  shown  con* 
sideraUe  displeasure  at  the  mariced  devotion  of  Norfolk, 
and  that  he  was  forbidden  to  make  his  intended  visit  to 
Montmorris,  the  seat  of  Lady  de  Clifford. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  princess's  departure, 
however,  she  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  duke,  who,  without  any  announcement,  entered 
the  room  in  which  she  was  seated. 

Margaret  arose  in  confusion;  for  Lady  de  CRflbrd 
was  absent,  and  she  felt  that  his  abrupt  appearance 
there  was  as  improper  as  it  appeared  singular.  But 
Norfolk  was  not  to  be  so  easily  disappointed  of  the 
purpose  which  had  induced  him  to  run  such  a  hazard; 
and  with  gentle  violence,  he  led  her  back  to  her  chair, 
and  poured  forth,  in  the  most  eloquent  language,  his 
love,  his  tortures,  and  his  diespair. 

Pained  and  agitated  beyond  concealment,  the  inex- 
perienced girl  could  only  falter  out  an  earnest  entreaty 
to  him  to  moderate  his  feelings,  and  refer  him  to  those. 


I 
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without  whose  .conourrence  she  said  &he  dared  not  lis* 
ten  to  such  language* 

"  Say  only  that  you  do  not  hate  Die»  lady/'  he  ex** 
claimed: — '^  permit  me  but  to  hope  that,  should  the.  dark 
cloud  which  now  liangs  over  my  destiny  be  removed* 
you  will  suffer  me  to  plead  my  suit.  Tell  me  that  you 
forgive  this  temerity,  and  that,  should  I  receive  the  per« 
mission  of  my  gracious  sovereign  to  address  you,  you 
will  receive  me  without  that  frown  which  now  disfigures 
that  beauteous  face." 

"  I  frown,  my  Iqrd,  because  I  feel  that  you  are  requir- 
ing of  me  that  which  it  wotUd  be  improper  for  me. to 
jgrant,^'  replied  the  princess.  .  "  You  ask  of  me  that 
which  I  should  be  highly,  culpable  to  comply  with*  I 
dare  not  enter  into  any  engagements.  I  ought  not  even 
to  listen,  to  you  without  the  sanction  of  those  friends 
who  are  better  qualified  to  judge  than  I  am     ■    ^ 

"  I  do  not— rpardon  me  for  interrupting  yoUyT  lex- 
claimed  the  duke, — "  I  do  not  ask  you  to  .enter  into  any 
engagement;  I  do  not  demand  of  you  any  pledge.  Say 
only,  most  adbraUe  of  your  sex,  that  you  wish,  me  to 
succeed  in  my  efforts  to  induce,  the  king  to  revoke  hia 
prohibition  of  my  love.  Say  that  you  will  remember 
Norfolk  with  favour,  and  smile  .upon  him,  should  he 
obtain  permission,  which  there  is  strong  reasion  to 
hope '^ 

The  sudden  entrance  of  Lady  de  Clifibrd  most  op* 
portunely  came  to  the  relief  of  the  princess,  who  tresis 
Uing,  confused,  and  embarraased  by  his  impetuous  man^ 
ner,  knew  not  how  to  reply  to  the  duke. 

*'  This  is  a  most  unwarrantable,  most  imprudent  action,' 
my  lord/'  exclaimed  Lady  de  Clifford ;  "  cruel  both  as 
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it  regards  me  and  the  princess,  who  will  inevitably  be 
included  in  the  displeasure  which  the  king  will  feel> 
shoidd  it  be  discovered,  and  undoubtedly  it  will  be. 
But  I  am  increasing  the  oflfenoe  every  moment  that  I 
allow  the  lady  Margaret  to  remain  in  your  presence.*^ 

Margaret  hastily  arose  to  quit  the  room,  but  the  duke 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  hertr— ''  Do  not 
thus  cruelly  leave  me  in  doubt,"  he  exclaimed.  *'  Let 
me,  at  least,  hear  you  pronounce  my  doom ;  say  that 
you  pity,  and  do  not  despise  me;  that  you  will ** 

"  I  will  make  no  promises,  my  lord,''  interrupted  the 
princess,  hastily.    '*  DesjHse  yon  I  cannot;  I  am  grate* 
fill  for  your  distinction  of  me;  but  I  leave  the  dedsioi^ 
of  my  fate  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  as  I  before  told 
you,  are  the  proper  judges  of       ^ 

The  duke  would  again  have  interrupted  her,  b«t 
Lady  de  d^rd  interposed. 

**  This  is  cruel  and  unmanly*  my  lovd,'^  she  observed, 
*^  to  endemvoor  to  force  the  princess  into  declarations 
inconsistent  with  her  duty.  I  insist  upon  her  being 
allowed  to  reriie,  or  you  will  force  me  into  measuies 
■u>st  r^ulsive  to  my  feelings,  and  derogatory  to  you.'* 

The  duke  relinquished  the  hand  of  Margaret,  which 
he  had  forcibly  taken,  and  the  latter  hastily  retreated 
from  the  apartment. 

On  the  following  day  the  princess  quitted  England, 
and  her  impetuous  lover  was  soon  forgotten ;  or,  if  alie 
ever  thought  of  him,  it  was  not  with  such  feeKqgs  as  he 
would  have  desired  to  be  remembered.  For  in  die  ooo- 
test  which  speedily  followed  between  the  two  eountries, 
the  name  of  Norf<^k  was  firequendy  conspicuous  as  the 
formidable  enemy  of  Scotland ;  and  Margaret,  though 


alRed  by  taktry  lle»  to  £iTg1am!,  ^bon  teamed  to  consi- 
der her  interests  as  identified  with  the  former  country, 
lAid  to  regmrdi  with  as  tMch  aversion  as  her  geotle 
Mtttre  #a^  capable  of  (belffrg,  the  enetnl^s  of  Seot- 
land. 

It  wa«  th6  rteoHc'CtiOh  of  thede  long-past  Events  that 
rttshecl  upon  her  thind;  when  she  now  b^heM  liersetf 
thrown  upoii  the  proteecion  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Time,  which  had  wtottght  such  changes  in  her  mind* 
and  situation,  seetiied  to  hate  had  fittle  influence  ofi 
bim;  and  hasty  as  the  recognition  was,  Margaret  had 
read  in  Ins  ardent,  niipassioned  ghmce,  that  it  had  not 
eUkded  those  feelmgs  whfa  which  he  had  once  beheld 
her. 

**  Yet  he  knows,  he  must  have  known,**  she  reflected, 
'*  fliat  I  have  long  regarded  hhn  only  as  an  enetny — that 
I  hare  been  the  aflSaneed  bride  of  one  whom  he  could 
never  hope  to  rival.  He  knows  too,  perhaps,'*  she  added, 
Wbfle  tears  of  Utter  regret  and  humiliation  streamed 
dowik  her  lovely  face, ''  that  Margaret  has  been  deserted 
for  a  loflSer  bride,  and  why  then  should  I  fear  him? 
Oh,  no !  the  Scorned,  discarded,  humbled  Margaret,  can 
no  loflgei'  be  an  object  of  aught  but  pity  to  Norfolk.'^ 

Margaret,  however,  soo^  discovered  that  she  had 
formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  Norfolk's  feelings.  The 
gallatlt  duke,  on  his  very  first  visit,  approached  her  not 
in  the  style  of  a  conqueror,  or  attempted  to  take  any 
credit  to  himself  as  her  protector.  The  utmost  defer- 
ence and  respect  were  visible  in  his  every  Word  and 
action ;  and  far  from  seeming  to  consider  her  as  placed 
at  his  dlapOsal  by  the  events  which  had  occurred,  he 
professed  his  readiness  to  obey  her  commands,  and 
24.  4  B 
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convey  her  whithersoeTer  she  deemed  it  safe  and  expe- 
dient 

It  was  not  without  considerable  reluctance  and  besita- 
tioni  that  the  princess  could  bring  herself  to  avow  that 
she  was  actually  on  the  point  of  seeking  an  asylum  in 
Englandi  when  her  plans  were  intercepted  by  the  events 
which  she  so  sincerely  deplored.  **  Events,^'  she  added, 
*^  which  I  lament  not  so  much  on  my  own  account,  (though 
even  on  that  score  I  have  infinite  cause  to  mourn,)  but 
for  my  unhappy,  ill-fated  country — ^for  the  innocent,  the 
unoffending  people!" 

"  Pardon  me,  gracious  lady,^  interrupted  the  duke, 
"  The  Princess  Margaret  has,  I  hope,  too  high  a  sense 
of  justice,  to  consider  me,  the  humble  instrument  of  the 
kbg  of  England,  as  responsible  for  the  justice  of  his 
sovereign's  command.  It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  King 
Henry  to  inflict  a  signal  punishment  on  those  whom  he 
considers  as  his  enemies ;  and  I,  on  my  part,  have  had 
no  other  feeling  than  obedience.  That  I  have  obeyed 
in  other  instances,  where  my  heart  has  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  the  decree,  ihe  princess  Mar- 
garet b  well  aware;  and  surely  she  will  not  refuse  to 
credit  Norfolk  now,  when  he  declares  that  he  sympa- 
thizes with  her  in  regret  and  sorrow,  for  the  miseiy 
which  he  has  been  most  unwillingly  obliged  to  inflict 
Rather,  much  rather,*'  he  continued,  "  would^I  have  ap- 
peared as  the  friend,  than  as  the  scourge  of  Scotland; 
but  the  high  behests  of  our  rulers  are  not  to  be  dis- 
puted. It  is  the  place  of  servants  to  obey,  not  to  dic- 
tate. Would  I  could  say  that  you  have  yourself  set 
me  an  example  of  obedience;  but,  alas!  I  fear  that 
which  was  to  me  a  most  painful  sacrifice,  was,  on  your 
part, " 
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**  -Pardon  me,  my  lord^^  interrupted  Margaret^ 
**  these  retrospections  arc  alike  unpleasant  and  impro- 
per. It  is  ungenerous  to  take  advantage  of  my  situa- 
tion.'' 

''  Nay,  lady,  say  not  so/'  replied  Norfolk;  ^*  can  you 
wonder  that  a  wretch,  condemned  for  years  to  si- 
lence-—>•  But  I  win  not  further  offend  you.  I  will 
stin  suppress  thoqe  feelings  which  have  so  long  con- 
sumed me,  and  lire  on  in  the  hope  which  alone  has 
enabled  me  to  support  existence.  Yes,  lady,  pre- 
sumptuous as  it  must  appear  to  you,  even  in  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  when  every  human  probability 
has  seemed  opposed  to  the  consummation  of  my  wishes, 
something  has  seemed  to  whisper  me  that  you  wotild 
yet  be  mine.  How  can  I  doubt  the  flattering  hope,"  he 
continued,  his  eyes  beaming  with  animation,  **  when  I 
see  you  thus  unexpectedly  restored  to  my  longing 
gaze-Hsee  you  more  beauteous,  more  fascinating  than 
ever?  Oh !  do  not  thus  frown  upon  me,  Margaret,  adored 
Margaret!  Does,  then,  my  long-tried  constancy,  my 
unsullied  faith  to  you,  deserve  no  better  return  than 
this  pitiless  scorn?  I  do  not  plead  my  merits  as  a  title 
to  your  favour;  but  surely,  surely  my  long-cherished, 
my  devoted  attachment;  that  attachment,  which  not 
even  the  report  that  your  afieetions  were  given  to  ano- 
ther— to  one  who  has  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the 
precious  gift;— when  even,  I  say,  tJMt  which  would  have 
been  a  death-blow  to  a  love  less  fervent,  less  refined 
than  mine,  failed  in  lessening  that  which'  I  have  ever  felt 
for  you,  do  I  deserve  this  coldness,  those  reproachful 
looks?  do  I  deserve  to  be  the  object  of  your  contempt 
and  scorn  ?^ 
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"  X  flQ  pot  sfiorn,  X  4o  nqt  cpnt^ipn  yoM,  iny  ta^**"^- 
pU^  ^h^  priQQ^$«.  in  4  sqH?pq4  tone.  ''  Fiur  b^  i(  (rom 
ipe  that  X  should  thu«  upgratefu%  requite  ihf  bonoor- 
abie  distinction  you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  upoq 

m^;  but  I  baye  b«in  of  Ut^  k^m^t  vi4  mibtppy*   I 

h<|T^  met  too  (and  h«r  voice  fipit^red,  apcl  she  cast 
dowa  heir  eye$)  «Hh  trqadiery  and  iitgiaiatode*  vbers  I 
bad  repofe4  unlimited  conQdeoccii  wd  my  hcMrt  secnis 
cold  aqd  dead  to  all  feeliqgfi  sate  tbi^  of  aonrow  and 
regret," 

''  Perish  the  wretches  who  copUl  dare  tq  raise  ia  that 
qpotles9  bosom  a^ch  oensatiopsr'  exclaimed  Norfolki 
with  epergy ;  "  but  the  pripceas  MlO'garet  will,  X  tmsti 
have  forgotten,  ere  long,  that  she  has  had  x^n^on  for 
disgust.  Confident^  will  I  h(^  tb^t,  in  the  finof nQp 
apd  warmth  of  (h^t  affection,  which  h««  st9od  th«  te^ 
pf  time,  of  absence;,  of  coldness,  apd^<^o  sereK^st  trial 
of  all — which  has  survived  ayeu  her  attachment  to  apoi* 
iber,  she  will  find  a  recompensa  Cpf  th»  evils  of  wliich 
she  has  so  just  a  right  to  cprnplain." 

Pained,  embarrassed,  aud  conf\ise4«  y«t  not  iowMi^ 
ble  to  the  generous  and  disip^restad  passiop  of  h^v 
noble  lover»  Margaret  remained  silent;^  and  |h^  4ul^e» 
though  a  smile  of  confidence  and  hope  lighted  bis  faa^ 
tures»  from  motives  pf  poKcy  forbore  to  pipess  Xier  fiir« 
ther. 

Thapgh  disappointed  ia  bis  hopes  of  adding  to  tha 
laurels  he  bad  ahresdy  wop  by  another  victory  over  thip 
Scots,  owipg  lo  his  having  miet  with  nothing  like  ap 
effectual  opposing  forcci  Norfolk  determined  ppco  lo* 
mainipg  satisfied  with  what  he  had  achieved— pamely» 
the  plunder  and  utter  spoliation  of  Edinburgh;  tba  lUi* 


)i4ppy  inb«l)iu«ts  9f  whipb  wf  ra  oondflmMd*  Ihdr  pot*- 
sessions  pillaged,  and  their  babitoUpQ^  oonsigntd  to  the 
dfiirouriDg  flamesi  without  a  po^aibiUty  of  resistaaoe;  the 
cardinal  aRd  the  queen's  party,  in  cpiyuootion  with  the 
regent  Arrw,  baiFing  witbdrnwni  with  the  whole  of  the 
ipiHury  (oKQe,  to  Glasgow. 

Having  Fe*embarked»  tber9fofe»  all  his  troops.  Nor* 
folk  set  sail  with  his  preoious  fr<sight  for  England;  fiw 
such  b^  would  buve  consid^i^  the  Princess  Margaret, 
bad  she  alooe  been  the  reward  of  his  toils* 

The  wind  was  fair>  and  aU  around  cheerful  and 
merry ;  the  men  rqioieiog  in  the  prospect  of  sharing  the 
spoils  which  had  been  sq  easily  purchased^  and  the 
conimanderi  exulting  in  baviug  so  severdy  puiusbed 
thosia  vbom  they  considered  the  eneKniea  of  their  eouo- 
try* 

Feasting  and  re?ehy  reigned  in  e¥ery  quarter ;  and 
amid  sU  who  were  now  bendiog  towards  merry  £^g^ 
lands  there  were  no  sad  hear ^^^  no  gloomy  oountenaMM, 
but  those  of  the  Frinoes9  Margaret  and  her  ooaqpa* 
nione- 

Margaret  had»  indeed*  lUtle  to  regret  in  quitiiiv  the 
b^od  where  she  h«d  expevienoed  nought  but  cares  and 
disappointments;  yet  she  did  more  than  regtel  that 
she  bad  quitted  it  for  ever.  She  feh  sa  if  aba  was 
quittjiog  ber  boive,  and  all  she  valued  on  earthy  to  en* 
counitcy?  1^  weorld  that  was  strange,  people  in  whom  ahe 
could  feet  no  interest,  and  who  would  feel  no  kitereat 
for  ber^ 

Froiu  Norfolk's  passionalie  attaotiKieat»  she  CDcoboded 
not  ojsly  pain  to  herself,  but  sorrow  and  diaai^okitaient 
to  him.    "  For  never!  oh,  never T'  she  emphaticaUy  re* 
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peated  to  herself,  '*  cooU  love  agam  inhabit  the  heart 
which  Lennox  had  once  occupied." 

With  some  degree  of  trepidation,  too,  she  anticipated 
the  reception  which  she  was  fikely  to  meet  with  at  the 
£nglish  court;  appearing  there,  as  she  must,  as  a  fugi* 
tive,  whom  necessity  alone  had  compelled  to  quit  the 
country,  against  which  the  anger  of  the  English  mo- 
narch was  now  so  vehemently  roused.  She  remem- 
bered, too,  the  disapprobation  which  had  formerly  been 
so  strongly  expressed,  in  that  quarter,  towards  Norfolki's 
attachment  to  her;  and  she  trembled  lest  her  appearance 
there,  under  his  protection,  might  be  construed  into  an 
offence,  not  only  on  her  part,  but  his  own;  and  doubfy 
would  it  add  to  her  afflictions,  should  she  unfortunately 
be  the  means  of  drawing  on  one  so  gallant  and  so  gene- 
rous, the  heavy  misfortune  of  his  sovereign's  displeasure. 

Norfolk,  however,  evidently  harboured  no  fears  on 
this  score.  He  anticipated,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  the 
satisfaction  he  should  derive  from  presenting  to  Us 
sovereign  the  most  glorious  trophy  of  his  success;  and 
playfully  descanted  on  the  despair  which  the  reigiung 
beauties  of  the  court  would  feel,  at  seeing  themselves 
suddenly  eclipsed  by  one  with  whom  they  would  not 
dare  to  compete. 

It  was  evening  when  the  vessels  quitted  the  harbour. 
The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  glittered  on  the  sandy 
beach,  on  which  Margaret  gazed  until  she  could  no 
longer  distinguish  a  single  trace  of  it;  yet  still  she  re- 
mained silent  and  melancholy,  with  her  eyes  turned  in 
the  same  direction,  and  heedless  of  the  flattering  sounds 
which  were  breathed  in  her  ear  by  Norfolk,  who  never 
left  her  side. 
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The  suo,  whosa  rays*  had  hilherto  so  splendidly  en* 
lightened  the  scene,  sank  behind  a  heavy  mass  of  cloads. 
Margaret  raised  her  eyes  to  the  heavensi  and  Nor- 
folk's followed  their  direction. 

''What  thuik  you  of  the  weather^  captain?"'  de- 
manded the  duke,  as  the  latter,  in  his  regular  pacing  up 
and  down  the  deck,  passed  near  where  they  were  stand- 
ing.    . 

"We  shall  have  rough  weather  before  morning, 
my  lord/'  was  the  reply ;  and  he  continued  his  walk  with 
an  air  of  indifference,  which  certainly  betokened  any- 
thing but  an  apprehension  of  danger. 

"  I  trust  not,"  said  the  duke,  in  a  serious  tone. 
*'  Every  thing,  as  yet,  has  prospered,  even  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  hopes;  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if 
the  elements  were  now  to  interpose.  But  cheerly, 
lady !  Let  not  my  apprehensions — apprehensions  which 
anxiety  for  your  safety  alone  could  ezcite-«K;reate  alarm 
io  your  gentle  bosom." 

Margaret  was  silent,  but  it  was  not  from  the  eflfect  of 
fear.  Her  thoughts  were  absorbed  in  the  past;  and  aa 
she  gaxed  on  the  dense  and  seemmgly  impenetrable 
mass  of  cloudf^,  gradually  obscuring  the  bright  lumi- 
nary, which,  but  a  short  time  before,  had  shone  with 
unsulUed  splendour,  it  seemed  to  hisr  melancholy  mind 
a  lit  emblem  of  her  own  prospects,  which,  once  so  ra- 
diant and  unclouded,  were  now  destined  to  be  eclipsed 
for  ever. 

A  slight  indisposition  sufficed  as  an  excuse  for  retir- 
ii^;  to  the  cabin  allotted  for  her  accommodation ;  but 
though  she  was  relieved  from  the  pain  of  Ustening  to 
language  with  which  her  heart  coukl  feel  no  sympathy, 
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and  of  beholding  eirnhfttimi  which  deemed  to  titatple 
on  her  heart's  best  feelingSy  she  coold  not  shnt  her  eois 
to  Che  sounds  of  mirth  and  reveby,  by  which  the  sol- 
diers were  celebrating  their  late  exploits,  and  triomph- 
ing  in  their  Tictory-^trinmphing,  too,  in  the  thought  of 
the  glorious  welcome  that  so  soon  awaited  them  in  their 
natife  land* 

Thdix  nils  to  the  fresh  gale ;  again  the  aiuge 
Swept  foaming  by,  and  every  daring  prow 
Pointed  to  England — EngJand  thM  thonld  greet, 
liHth  her  green  hiUt  and  Sop«r«y  dalM,  theb  eyii 
On  the  iwect  monow  ;** 


but 


'<  The  jawi  of  death 
Were  nrand  them,  and  they  knew  It  not.* 


Margaret  Uslened  withaiwe  to  the  oomplicatod  aoniidB 
which  denote  the  approach  of  a  tempest  oft  ship-boAd* 
The  strainng  of  timi>ers»  die  crealdng  of  eoidage^  and 
the  wind  whisdiag  us  the  mSa^  minglad  wkh  the  kind 
laygh  of  rerelry,  and  the  joyous  cheer  of  exukacion,  io 
strange  dis*>natice;  baft  by  dagvaes  the  latter  died 
away,  while  Ae  awihl  Toioe  of  the  elemaals  beeame  still 
louder,  and  ante  imposing:  Tbe  oankas  sounds  of 
mifth  were  now  changed  into  the  bustling  and  amious 
tone  which  a  consciousness  of  danger  had  averted* 

Margaret  was  employed  in  soothing  the  fears  of  Katie, 
whose  natucd  high  spirit  had  completely  sunk  under 
the  influence  of  the  perils  which  she  had  iacely  eneduft- 
tered»  aad  die  strapgeoess  of  her  situation*  Midnight 
approaehed«--'*the  storm  ineieascd  in  fuiy.    The  duke 
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enteied.  He  was  conrosed)  and  looked  anxious;  but 
he  spoke  coafidentlyi  and  assured  the  prinoess  that 
there  existed  not  the  smallest  cause  for  fear.  At  the 
tery  ttaoment  he  uttered  these  words,  a  loud  cry  was 
heard,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  ship  struck  with  so 
violent  a  concussion,  that  the  princess  was  thrown  to 
die  oppoate  side  of  the  cabin. 

The  violence  of  the  blovs  f<Mr  a  moment  deprived  her 
of  all  sensation;  but  when  she  recovered,  she  found 
herself  on  the  deck,  in  the  arms  of  the  duke. 

The  saibrs  were  running  about  in  distraction.  '^  She 
will  strike  again,  and  we  shall  be  lost!"  they  exclaimed. 

The  moon,  at  this  moment,  broke  from  behind  a 
dense  cloud,  and  enabled  them  to  discover  the  dan* 
ger  diat  threatened  them.  The  vessel  was  driving 
directly  towards  a.  ledge  of  rocks,  which  lay  between 
then  and  the  main  land,  distinctly  seen  at  not  more 
than  a  mile^s  distance.  The  friendly  light,  which  thus 
revealed  to  them  their  danger,  suggested  also  the  means 
of  escaping  it. 

*'  We  may  yet  save  ourselves  by  swimming,"  ex- 
ckimed  one  of  the  oflkers,  eagerly.  **  Follow  my  ex- 
ample,  my  lord,'^  he  continued  to  Norfolk.  ''  Seize  a 
spar!  any  thing  that  will  float!  and  when  the  eventful 
moMienl  comes        " 

*'  And  the  lady  I  the  lady!"  exdaimed  Norfolk,  in  a 
tone  of  distraction. 

^' There  is  no  time:— abandon  her,  or  you  are  lost 
for  ever,^  returned  the  speaker. 

''  Never!"  exclaimed  Norfolk,  straining  the  almost  in* 
sensible  Margaret  to  his  bosom:  "  we  will  perish  toge- 
ther!" 

24.  4  c 
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One  moiiieni*s  solemn  pause  intenrened*-tlie  next, 
and  Norfolk,  wilh  bis  helpless  bortheny  was  strug- 
gling in  **  the  heU  of  waters.^  Margaret,  for  a  fe«r  se- 
conds, retained  her  consciousness;  but  the  waves  roiled 
with  tremendous  violence  over  her  head,  and  she  fdt 
no  more,  until  she  awoke  to  all  the  pangs  of  return- 
ing life,  in  a  miserable  hovel,  to  which  she  had  been 
conveyed  by  the  humanity  of  its  inhabitants,  an  old 
fisherman  and  his  aged  partner. 

The  faint  groan  which  escaped  her  lips,  as  she  be- 
came sensible  of  the  intense  pain  which  attended  re- 
animation  after  so  long  a  suspension  of  the  powers  of 
Ufe,  brought  instantly  to  her  side  one  who,  though  suf- 
fering most  severely  himself  was  insensible  to  all  but 
the  most  frantic  excess  of  joy,  at  finding  that  she  still 
lived. 

It  was  Norfolk:  but  Margaret,  even  after  she  reco- 
vered to  a  perfect  consciousness  of  her  own  situatkuv 
was  for  some  moments  unable  to  recognise,  in  the  pallid 
and  disfigured  countenance  that  now  bent  over  her,  the 
handsome,  noble  features  of  her  gallant  preserver. 
She  darted  an  eager  glance  around  the  nuscraUe  ha^ 
and  again  gazed  on  the  ghastly  features,  which  she  ood- 
ceived  were  unknown  to  her. 

"  Norfolk — the  duke,"  she  ejaculated  with  difficulty: 
**  oh,  God!  my  preserver — ^has  he  perished?'* 

''  Do  you  not  then  recognise  me,  Margaret,  my  own, 
my  beloved  Margaret?"  exclaimed  the  duke,  presdng  her 
hand  to  his  bosom  with  ardour,  and  scarcely  able  to  ar- 
ticulate, from  the  violence  of  his  emotions. 

"  You — ^yott!"  replied  the  princess,  in  a  tone  of  ter- 
ror.   "  No,  no:  you  would  deceive  me.    He  has  pe- 
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lished — ^perished  for  me;  and  he  could  have  saved 
himself,  and  would  not.  I  heard  them  say  so;  and  I 
bad  not  strength  to  withdraw  myself  from  his  arms.'* 

**  Her  senses  are  yet  wandering,^  observed  the  duke, 
in  a  low  tone,  as  Margaret,  shuddering,  closed  her  eyes, 
and  attempted  to  withdraw  the  hand  which  he  still  held. 

''  Na,  na.  She  does  na  ken  ye  rightly/'  replied  the 
old  woman;  *'and  how  should  she,  poor  thing,  when 
ye  are  looking  sa  wan  and  deadly;  and  wf  that  gash 
aboon  yere  brow,  and  yere  face  all  smeared  wi'  yere 
ain  blood,  and  yere  clothes  all  wet  and  torn?  Fm 
doubtful  if  yeM  ken  yere  ain  face,  if  ye  were  to  see  it; 
but  if  yell  let  my  auld  man  dress  that  ugly  wound, 
and '' 

Margaret,  who  had  been  attentively  listening  to  this 
exordium,  now  again  opened  her  eyes,  and  with  trem* 
bHng  eagerness  exclaimed: — *' Can  it  be  possible  that 
it  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  that  I  behold?" 

**  It  is,  indeed,  the  happy  Norfolk;  happy  in  having 
been  the  instrument,  under  Heaven,  of  preserving  the 
precious  life  of  the  Princess  Margaret;  and  thrice  happy 
in  feeling  that  she  deigns  to  interest  herself  in  his 
safety.* 

**  Ungrateful,  indeed,  should  I  be,^  replied  Margaret, 
faintly,  ^*  were  I  insensible  to  the  vast  debt  I  owe  you  for 
my  preservation.  But  are  we  alone  preserved?^ she  ex- 
claimed. ^  The  poor,  affectionate  girl — ^Armstrong. 
Alas!  have  they  all  perished?*^ 

"I  hope  not,  my  dear  lady,**  returned  the  duke;  '*  but 
as  yet  I  am  in  ignorance  who  has  escaped.  Some  I 
have  seen  who  reached  the  shore  with  comparatively 
little  injury,  but  they  were  not  known  to  me.** 
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**  Ob,  no!  She  bsB  perished!**  exclaimed  Maijg^dret^ 
bursting  into  tears.  **  She  has  perished^  or,  ere  thiS| 
she  would  have  been  with  me.'^ 

**  Do  not  try  to  stop  her  tears/'  obserred  the  old 
woman  to  Norfolk,  who  attempted  to  remonstate  against 
tlte  indulgence  of  immoderate  grief.  '*  It  will  do  her 
good  to  cry..  I  ha*  seen  my  twa  bonny  bairns  stretched, 
side  by  side,  on  the  bed  where  she  now  lies,  and  I 
could  na  shed  a  tear.  Oh|  no!  when  the  heart  bleeds 
the  eye  is  dry." 

'*  You,  too,  then  have  been  unfortunate,  good  mo- 
ther," said  the  duke;  who  wished,  by  esciting  Marg»> 
ref  s  sympathy,  to  draw  her  attention  from  the  mournful 
subject  she  was  now  contemplating. 

*'  Aye,  aye,''  returned  the  old  woman,  "  I  ha*  bad  my 
share  o^  troubles.  The  same  storm  (hat  made  me  child- 
less in  my  old  age,  took  from  us  all  that  we  possessed 
in  the  wide  world.  It  was  our  ain  boat  that  was 
wrecked;  but  that  was  naething,  had  it  pleased  Giod  to 
ha*  spared  my  twa  lads.  There  was  one  comfort» 
though,  they  baith  had  Christian  burial.  The  greedy 
sea,  though  it  took  their  lires,  did  not  hide  them  firom 
their  puir  mither.  They  were  baith  found  within  a 
stone*s  throw  of  each  other;  and  there  was  not  a  lad  or 
a  lass,  for  miles  and  miles  round,  that  did  na  come  to 
see  auld  Steenie  Simson's  twa  bra^  bairns  laid,  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  grare.  I  could  na  shed  a  tear  then,** 
continued  the  poor  old  woman,  wiping  her  eyes  with 
her  apron ;  "  but  I  can  weep  now,  though  I  have  niair 
cause  to  weep  for  mysel*  and  my  puir  auld  man,  left  to 
struggle  through  the  weary  winter  o*  our  days,  than 
for  those  who  are  beyond  the  reach  o*  want  or  woe-*^ 
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**  Wellft  ofaeer  up»  my  good  woman/'  exclaimed  the  duke; 
kindly  laking  ber  band,  "  and  rely  upon  tbe  promise  of 
one  who,  destilute  and,  distressed  as  he  now  appears, 
has  it  in  bis  power  to  retieve  you  from  the  evib  of 
poverty  at  least.  WouU  I  could  restore  you  all  the 
blessings  ypu  so  feelingly  depbre ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  Norfolk  to  render  your  remaining  years 
comfortable,  depend  on  it  be  will  not  fail.*^ 

**  Mercy  on  me!"  exclaimed  tbe  old  woman,  in  appa* 
rent  alarm.  ^*  What  have  I  been  domg!  Is  it  to  the  noble 
Duke  of  Norfc^  I  have  been  talking  o^  my  affairs  ?  Rise, 
Steeniei*'  she  continued*  shaking  the  oU  man,  who, 
overcome  with  the  unusual  exertions  he  had  made,  was 
slumbering  in  the  chimney-eomer;  ''rise,  and  throw 
yoursel*  on  yere  knees;  for  ye  Uttle  think  wha  it  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  send  hither  to  save  us.** 

'*  Rather  should  I  return  thanks  to  you,  my  good 
friends,^  replied  Norfolk,  reseating  tbe  old  man  in 
his.  ehair;  ''but  for  your  humanity,  in  answering  so 
readily  to  my  cries  for  assistance,  one  who  is  dearer  to 
me  than  life  itself  would  have  perished.  But  she  will 
live/'  he  continued,  looking  tenderly  on  Margaret;  "live 
to  unite  with  me  in  rendering  you  bappy.^ 

Margaret  sighed  deeply.  "  How  can  I  promise,^  she 
exclaimed,  *'  to  render  any  one  happy,  when  I  am  my* 
self ''    She  hesiuted. 

"  Are  what,  hdy  Margaret 2**  said  Norfolk  "  But  I 
will  not  now  enter  on  the  subject.  Our  only  thought  must 
be  how  to  procure  you  proper  accommodation  and  as* 
sbtance.    The  day  is  now  dawning*— -^' 

"Aye;  and  in  a  few  minutes,**  interrupted  the  oM 
woman,  "  we  shall  have  auU  Maggie,  with  her  basket. 
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trudging  oflp  to  the  market,  and  then  your  ioidslup'a 
honour  can  send  what  message  ye  like  Co  the  town.** 

"  How  far  distant  are  we?'*  enquired  the  duke. 

**  I  dinna  rightly  ken;  but  its  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
nulesy  I  reckon,  and  ye  are  little  able  to  take  sic  a  walk.** 

*'  Oh,  no,  no  T  exclaimed  Margaret,  eageriy.  *'  I  am 
well  enough  here*  I  can  stay  until  you  ha?e  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending;  and  even  were  I  worse  accommo- 
dated. Heaven  forbid  you  should  again  risk  your  life 
for  me*^ 

Norfolk  was  evidently  flattered  by  the  anxiety  she 
evinced  for  his  safety,  though  he  reluctantly  renounced 
the  project  of  instantly  endeavouring  to  procure  further 
assistance  for  her.  No  regard  for  his  own 'sufierinffs, 
however,  could  induce  him  to  decline  the  old  man's 
proposal,  that  now  the  sun  was  risen,  they  should  go 
down  to  the  beach,  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  sufferers,  by 
their  late  misfortune,  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves; 
and  leaving  Margaret  in  a  slumber,  which  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  had  induced,  in  spite  of  uneasiness  and  sor- 
row, tb^y  walked  out  together. 

At  every  step  they  took,  some  melancholy  traces  of 
the  wreck  met  their  view,  but  of  the  vessel  itself  not  a 
vestige  was  to  be  seen.  The  shore  was^strewed  with 
cordage,  spars,  boxes,  and  planks,  and  several  dead  bo- 
dies, among  whom  Norfolk  recognised  some  of  hb 
own  soldiers;  but  the  sight  which  excited  most  his 
sympathy,  was  that  of  a  man  and  woman,  whom  he 
easily  recognised  as  the  princesses  attendants,  Katie  and 
Armstrong,  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

''Her  fears,  then,  have  proved  prophetic!"  be  ex- 
claimed.   *'  But  this  must  be  concealed  for  the  present. 
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It  would  be  death  to  her,  should  she  behold  this  mourn* 
ful  sight*  And  yet  why  should  she  or  I  himent  them? 
They  are  happy.  They  have  died  together  happily, 
before  the  world  had  nipped  the  precious  bud  of  affec- 
tion, or  still  more  cruel  fate  had  stepped  in  to  part  them 
in  its  bloom*^ 

**  They  were  a  comely  pair/^  said  the  old  fisherman, 
looking  compassionately  on  them;  ''  but  the  sea  has  no 
pity  for  youth  or  age.  For  look  you,  my  lord,  there  liea 
one  who  looks  as  if  he  had  weathered  many  a  storm  of 
care  and  sorrow,  little  thinking,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  to  find  an  end,  at  last,  in  this  rough  manner; 
for  he  looks  not  as  if  he  bad  been  a  sailor,  but  mair 
like " 

"  Ah!  it  is  the  poor  old  man  who  accompanied  the 
princess  on  board  the  vessel, '^  exclaimed  the  duke. 
**  Poor  creature,  his  wailings  and  lamentations  for  hb 
beloved  home,  and  all  that  he  had  left  behind  him! 
But  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  unfortunate  crea^ 
tures?'*  he  continued:  "they  must  not  remain  here,  to 
become  a  prey  to—** 

*'  Ob !  there  will  be  plenty  of  folk  flocking  down,  as 
soon  as  Maggie  has  made  her  report,"  replied  the  old 
man*  ''Ye^U  see  them  flocking  down  here,  thicker 
than  the  crows,  before  long.  But  look,  my  lord,  yon« 
der  is  Maggie,  looking  if  she  canna  pick*  up  a  stray 
waif  or  twa,  before  she  calls  the  rest  o'  the  pack  togi* 
ther." 

The  duke  looked  in  the  direction  to  which  he  pointed, 
and  beheld  a  being,  of  whose  sex  and  denomination  he 
would  have  been  doubtful,  had  not  the  fisherman  ap- 
ptied  to  her  a  feminine  appellation. 

Her  long,  gaunt  figure,  was  clothed  in  a  horseman^s 
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eoat,  which  reached  liule  bdow  her  knees,  yet  totaiy  ood« 
eealed  the  petticoats,  which  might  be  mtppoud  ta  be  her 
under  covoring.  A  eolonffed  shawl,  tied  orer  her  head, 
hung  far  down  over  her  shoolders^  and  was  surmoiuited 
by  a  man's  hat,  which  was  douched  over  her  brows  so 
as  nearly  to  conceal  her  features;  a  short  pipe  m  her 
month,  and  a  large  basket  on  her  arm,  oompleled  her 
singular  attire;  and  as  she  strode  over  every  impedi* 
ment,  muttering  and  turning  over  whatever  she  eonsi- 
dered  likely  to  aflbrd  her  any  thing  she  eonld  convert 
to  her  own  use,  Norfolk  could  scarcely  believe  that  she 
was,  indeed,  one  who  deserved  to  be  classed  among  the 
humnn  race,  much  less  to  be  designated  as  of  the  gen- 
der sex. 

Several  trifles  were  consigned  to  the  huge  pockets  of 
her  coat^  and  she  was  approaching  the  inanimate  bodies 
of  Armstrong  and  Ins  unfortunate  partner,  wilh  an 
eagerness  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  thought  she 
had  discovered  a  valuable  price,  when  she,  ibr  the  first 
time,  observed  the  duke  and  his  companion,  who  had 
retired  somewhat  higher  up  the  beach. 

''  It  has  been  a  braw  night,  Steente,**  she  observed, 
addressing  the  fisherman.  *^  Mony  ^s  the  gude  God-send 
to  be  picked  up  here  noo,  if  ane  dared  touch  them;  but 
I  suppose  I  maun  gang  and  let  the  minister  know  first 
that  the  corpses  are  here,  before  I  let  any  else  intil  the 
business,  or  HI  get  into  sair  disgrace  agen;  otherwise 
it  were  a  pity  that        ^' 

*'  Ye  ha'  made  yere  ain  market,  Maggie,"  iMerrupted 
the  fisherman,  drily;  ^and  dinna  fash  y^e  head  wi^ 
yere  neighbour;  but  do  as  yere  ordered,  and  send  the 
minister  doon  the  first." 

"  I  shall  do  that,  to  be  sure,*^  re^pitned  Maggie^  in  a 
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salien  tone;  "but  I  dinna  ken  what  ye  mean  by  my 
market,  Steenie  Simson.^' 

"  Weely  never  mind/'  returned  the  old  man.  **  The 
broad  pieces  ye  took  just  now  out  of  the  jacket,  will  do 
mair  gude  in  yere  pocket  than  in  a  dead  mon^s;  and  may* 
hap  the  rest  that's  here,  (touching  her  pocket  with  the 
stick  he  held  in  his  hand,)  would  be  little  use  to  the 
puir  bodies,  when  they're  laid  in  the  grave.  But  now, 
Maggie,  mark  ye  do  my  bidding,  without  staying  or 
stopping  to  call  the  crows  to  the  carcase.  Ye  ken  whal 
I  mean.  Let  them  nose  it  out  tbemselves,  and  gang  ye 
straight  to  the  manse,  and  tell  the  minister,  that  there  are 
twa  living  bodies  in  my  puir  hovel,  that  want  his  as- 
sistance mair  than  the  dead  ones,  which  can  be  buried 
at  ony  lime;  and  ye  may  tell  him,  too,  that  they  are 
a  great  and  noble  lord  and  lady,  and  that  he  must 
bring  assbtance  wi*  him  to  take  the  lady  back.  Tell 
him  it  is  the  Duke  oF  Norfolk  who  requests  the  favour 
of  immediate  succour  for  the  Princess  Margaret,  the 
niece  of  King  Henry.** 

*'And  the  sister  o^  King  James  o^  Scotland,**  said 
Maggie,  compressing  her  lips  with  a  bitter  scowL  "  It 
is  a  bad  breed — ^and  Maggie  Dalgleish  has  reason  to 
say  so ;  nathless  I  will  do  yere  bidding.  Ye  stare  and 
glower  at  me,  Lord  Norfolk ;  but  ye  did  na  ken  that  I 
am  a  Scotswoman,  though  ye  see  me  noo  on  English 
ground,  thanks  to  the  evil  deeds  of  those  who  made 
me  flee  mine  ain  country:  they  were  not  mine,  for  I 
was  innocent  But  they  tell  me  ye  ha'  been  making 
sair  work  in  puir  auld  Scotia;  but  nae  matter.  Til  be 
ganging  on  my  arrant  It  is  well  for  your  dukesfaip 
that  you  lighted  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland.  If  ye 
S4.  4  9 
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bad  been  drivep  on  Seodand's  shores,  je  migbt  ha"  met 
a  different  reception." 

Without  waiting  a  reply,  Maggie  strode  away,  and 
Norfolk  and  the  fisherman  returned  to  the  habilatioo 
of  the  latter. 

It  was  with  considerable  reluctance,  however,  that 
the  duke  could  bring  himself  to  leate  the  unburied 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  Katie  and  her  lover;  bnt 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  tliem  at  the  present 
aoKmient,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  old 
Steenie's  assurances  that  they  would  be  properly  at* 
tended  to,  so  soon  as  the  minister  became  acquainted 
with  the  events  that  had  occurred. 

From  Margaret,  tlie  circumstances  were  of  neecsaity 
concealed;  though  Norfolk  found  it  diflfeult  to  evade 
her  earnest  enquiries  whether  he  had  seen  or  heard 
aught  of  her  attendant.  In  less  time  than  could  have 
been  expected,  the  clergyman  of  whom  they  had  spoken 
arrived,  and  testified  his  readiness  to  afford  every  ae- 
commodation  to  the  sufllerers  in  his  power. 

Margaret  was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  sit  op; 
and  arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  her  re- 
moval to  the  house  of  the  former,  where  she  could 
receive  every  assistance  that  her  situation  required. 

The  duke,  indeed,  was  not  less  in  want  of  attention 
than  she  was.  The  injuries  he  had  recehred  were 
much  more  serious  than  he  had  been  willing  to  acknow* 
ledge;  but  they  now  began  to  make  themselves  felt  so 
forcibly,  that  he  was  compelled  to  yidd  his  intention  of 
accompanying  the  princess— for  whose  accommodation 
a  rude  kind  of  litter  had  been  brought^-and  oonaenl  to 
remain  until  the  persons  who  were  to  convey  her  to  the 
clergyman  8  house  should  return  for  him- 
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The  bodies  of  Katie  and  Armstrong  were  removed  to 
a  place  of  shelter,  until  they  could  be  conveyed  to  their 
final  resting-place;  and  Margaret  quilted  the  fatal 
aeene  of  her  recent  misfortunas*  without  knowing  that 
the  fate  of  those  for  whom  she  waa  so  anxious  waa  for 
ever  sealed. 

The  boose  to  which  she  was  reanoved  appeared  a 
perfect  paradise,  compared  to  her  late  residence;  and 
the  kindness  and  attention  of  the  old  housekeeper  of 
Mr.  Mardyn,  the  ov^er  of  it»  were  in  perfect  keeping 
with  his  unaffected  charity  and  benevolence. 

"Oh!  that  I  could  call  this  humble  retreat  mine 
own/'  exdaiiied  Malrgaret,  as  she  gaied  around  the 
neat  and  pleasant  chamber  to  which  she  was  inlrof- 
duced :  "  that  here,  far  from  the  world,  and  all  its  tur* 
moils»  I  might  rest  in  peace.*' 

**  It  would  be  a  pity  one  so  young  as  you,,  kdy, 
ahouU  have  reason  to  wish  to  avoid  the  world,''  ob- 
served lir.  Mardyn,  who  had  entered  unohserved» 
during  her  soliloquy;  '*but  we  are  all  apt  to  ekagge* 
fate  evils  In  the  hour  of  sorrow  and  disappointment, 
and  we  then  see  the  world  through  a  fabe  medium:  I 
hope  that  is  your  case,  and  that  you  have  no  real  rear 
son  to  despise  the  world." 

"  I  have  as  yet  seen  but  little  of  it,  it  is  true,"  replied 
Margaret,  sighing,  while  a  deep  blush  crossed  her 
cheek;  **  but  what  I  have  seen  has  not  been  such  as  to 
prepossess  me  greatly  in  its  favour." 

**  Yet  I  should  think  you  can  have  littie  cause  to 
oomplain  while  you  possess——  But  forgive  me.  I 
am,  perhaps,  trespassing  too  far.  Forgive  me^  lady,  1 
again  entreat." 
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Margaret  bowed  in  silence;  and  Mr.  Maidyn,  hav- 
ing requested  her  to  attend  to  the  directions  which  his 
medical  skill  had  suggested,  (for  in  the  obscure  place 
in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  study  the  good  of  bodies  as  well  as  souls,)  retired, 
and  left  her  to  the  care  of  the  kindly  oflScious  Gertrude^ 

The  news  of  the  shipwreck,  and  the  rank  of  the 
guests  who  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  the 
clergyman,  soon  spread,  and  several  oflfers  of  a  more 
distinguished  residence  for  the  illustrious  guests  were 
made  within  a  short  period  of  thdr  arrival;  but  the 
princess  shrank  from  being  introduced  to  steangera,  and 
expressed  herself  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  present 
situation;  and  the  duke,  though  too  ill  to  enjoy  her 
sodety,  refused  to  Usten  to  any  proposal  which  would 
deprive  him  of  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
near  her. 

Three  days  passed  away,  and  Margaret,  though 
depressed  and  melancholy,  was  suffidendy  recovered  to 
leave  her  room.  But  she  learned,  with  heartfelt  griel^ 
that  her  pieserver,  far  from  keeping  pace  with  her,  was 
stiU  suffering  severely;  and  that  her  ikind  host,  no 
longer  daring  to  trust  to  his  own  skill,  had  been  coflfr- 
pelled  to  seek  the  assistance  of  one  more  experienced 
than  himself  in  bodily  ailments,  and  that  the  opinion 
of  the  latter  was  far  from  favourable  of  his  illostrions 
patient. 

The  face  of  the  good  and  pious  Mardyn  was  clouded 
with  care  and  anxious  thought,  when  the  princess  re- 
ceived, on  the  fourth  day,  his  usual  morning  visit;  and 
to  her  earnest  enquiry  he  replied : — ''  Wouki  I  could 
flatter  you,  lady,  that  the  noble  Norfolk  is  likely  soon  to 
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triumph  over  the  disorder  that  has  attacked  him;  but  I 
dare  not  deceive  you.  He  is  dangerously  ill;  and  tlie 
grief  and  anxiety  which  preys  on  his  heart,  on  your  ac- 
count, I  fear  me,  greatly  exaggerates  his  malady.  Your 
name  is  ever  on  his  lips^-^your  safety  and  happiness  are 
the  subjects  of  his  morning  and  evening  orisons;  and 
even  in  the  moments  of  delirium  and  frenzy  which  last 
night  attaclied  him,  your  image  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  those  wild  and  painful  visions  which  inces- 
santly tormented  him.  This  morning  he  is  calm  and 
collected;  but  his  mind  is  still  haunted  with  fears  and 
anxieties  which  I  have  not^^which  none  but  yourself, 
I  believe,  could  have-^power  to  charm.  May  I  pre- 
sume to  join  to  this,  my  humble  request,  that  you  will 
see  him— that  you  will  endeavour-^*-*  Nay,  why 
should  I  doubt  that  you  will  at  once  banish  from  his 
disturbed  imagination  all  that  now  harasses  him?" 

Margaret  hesitated.  Her  bosom  swelled  with  pain- 
ful emotion.  She  anticipated^  but  too  well,  the  trial 
that  awaited  her;  but  she  felt  that  gratitude  alone 
would  oompel  her  to  yield  to  the  request  of  her  pie- 
server,  and  she  immediately  testified  her  readiness  to 
attend  Mr.  Mardyn  to  his  chamber. 

Nor&lk  had  undergone  a  consideraUa  alteration  in 
aniearance,  thoogh  he  replied  to  Margaret's  enquiries 
that  he  was  better.  Mr.  Mardyn  withdrew,  and  she 
was  left  alone  with  the  sick  man  and  his  attendant  Ger- 
trude ;  the  latter  having  transferred  her  care  entirely  to 
him  since  the  princess's  recovery.  Gertrude  compre* 
bended  his  look,  and  retired  to  the  window  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  room. 

**  You  are  very  good  and  kmd  thus  promptly  to  have 
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conil^Iiecl  sncb  tlie  wkh  I  venluted  to  espren  lo  onr 
worthy  entertainer,^  obeenred  the  duke. 

*^  I  should  have  been  most  ungratefbl  if  I  bad  besi- 
taled/'  she  replied,  with  prouiptitttde* 

'*  Nay,  lady  Margaret,  do  not  thus  mortify  me.  Do 
Bot  Aua  damp  my  bopes^  by  placing  to  the  acconiit  of 
gratitude  that  which  I  woiild  fain  hope  sprung  from  a 
diflSerent  some.  I  claim  no  gratitude  for  doing  that 
frfiich  was  essential  to  my  own  happiness  -my  own  ex- 
istence. Wluit  would  have  been  the  woild  to  mc^  had 
yon  not  been  preserved?  And  yet,  alasl  I  am,  pep> 
haps^  indulging  dreisms  which  can  never  be  lealiaed. 
They  tell  me,  lady  Margaret,  that  my  disorder  is  more 
aerioua  than  I  am  wilHng  to  believe.  I  am  anodons  to 
I  acknowledge  I  am;  (and  he  raised  himself  up 
an  air  of  impatience;)  but  it  is  not  merely  on  my 
own  account  that  I  wish  to  believe  that  nqriiienda'aie 
mistaken  I  Lady  Maigaret,  I  wfll  oonfeu  to  you  at 
ODoe,  that  I  foresee  my  death  would  leare  yon*——" 

'*  Do  not  talk  of  death,*'  interrupted  Margaret,  bvat- 
ittg  into  tears*  **  Let  me  not  think  that  I  am  deatased 
to  be  fatal  to  all  who  are  attached  to  me  'who  tJke  an 
interest  in  my  fate.  Oh,  no,  bo!  you  will  yet  IhB 
snany,  mai^  Imppt  year»— 4ive  to  protect  die  desobte, 
firiendlcss  Bfargaret.  Live,''  shei  oootintted,  towering 
her  voice,  "  that  she  nmy^  hy  the  devodon  9f  her  life 
to  your  happiness,  prove  the  deep  sense  she  .entertains 
of  your  genevosity,  of  your  worth,  of  the  value  of  your 
afiection.^ 

Norfolk  gated  for  some  moments  on  her  growing 
countenance,  without  being  able  to  utier  a  word. 

**  MafgaietS"  he  at  length  eKclainmdi  in  »  vmce  trem- 
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ViMg  wtch  emotion.  "  Margatet,  oan  I,  indetd^  beHcre 
the  tranaportiog  sounds  I  have  just  heard  are  realt 
Cao  I  believo  that  you»  indeed,  bid  me  live  for  you!-«> 
that  you  will  be  mine-*^mine  for  eirer?  Oht  repeat 
those  precious  words  once  more,  that  I  may  be  eoa- 
vioced  I  am,  indeed,  so  blessed,  and  that  my  senses  are 
not  again  wandering." 

Margaret  did  not  repeat  the  words ;  but  after  one 
moments  brief  hesitation,  she  threw  herself  into  his 
arms,  which  were  extended  toward^  hen 

Norfolk  strained  her  to  his  bosom  5  but  the  neat  mo* 
ment  hi^  hold  relaxed,  and  be  fell,  faintingi  back  on  the 
oonch  on  wUch  he  was  seated. 

Heralarmed exclamation  brouglit  Gertrude  to  Iiia  as* 
sistance ;  and  when  in  a  few  moments  he  revived,  be  be- 
held Margaret  bending  over  him,  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
and  solicitude  depicted  in  her  ooontenanee.  **  I  am  very 
weak,  my  beloved,^  he  murmured ;  **  but  happioeas  is  a 
good  restorative,  and  I  am  now  too  supremely  happy  to 
remain  ]oag  in  this  state  of  imbedlity,  of  which  I  am 
ashamed  and  impatient," 

**  Aye,  but  ye  must  be  patient  and  quiet  too^  my 
lord,"  observed  Gertrude,  '*  or  ye  will  never  get  well. 
And  the  lady  too,  she  is  looking  almost  as  pale  as  when 
I  first  bebeld  her  sweet  fisce.  £b  I  I  shall  have  a  fine 
life  if  I  have  both  sick  on  my  hands.^ 

*'  No,  no:  I  am  well,  qiute  well!"  exclaimed  the  duke. 
How  can  I  be— r 

Mr.  Mardyn  entered,  and  Margaret  gladly  seiaed  the 
opportunity  of  retiring.  Her  fiste  was  decided:  in  a 
paroxysm  of  despair,  Margaret  threw  herself  on  the  first 
seat  that  presented  on  re-entering  her  bed-room,  and 
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gave  way  to  a  bitter  and  passionate  flood  of  lean.  She 
had  then  vokintarily  resigned  her  long-cherished  afiec* 
tion  for  Lmnoi-'-^he  had  solemnly  plighted  her  faith  to 
another!  Scarcely  could  she  believe  that  all  that  had 
passed  was  not  delusion-— that  she  bad  not  been  dreaming, 
rather  than  that  she  had  really  and  seriously  renounced 
the  constancy  and  faith  which  not  even  the  falsehood 
of  Lennox  had  hitherto  for  a  moment  shaken.  Yet  it 
was  too  true :  those  strong  ligatures  which  had  bound  her 
heart  to  him  so  firmly,  that  neither  absence,  coldness,  nor 
nej^ect  had  hitherto  been  able  to  weaken  them,  were  now 
suddenly  snapped  asunder;  justice  and  gratitude  had 
triumphed  over  love,  and  henceforth'it  would  become  a 
crime  in  her  even  to  let  a  thought  stray  towards  the  for- 
mer object  of  her  hearths  idolatry.  Yet  even  at  this 
moment,  while  she  strove  to  rejoice  in  the  consciousness 
that  she  had  done  right,  in  rewarding  the  futh,  the  de- 
votion, and  the  generosity  of  the  noble-minded  Norfolk, 
her  wayward  heart  recoiled  from  the  sacrifice,  and  as  if 
studious  to  torment  her,  recaDed  to  her  memory,  in  aH 
their  pristine  force,  the  enchantments  that  had  bound 
her  to  Lennox.  Until  now,  never,  even  when  the 
prospect  seemed  most  dark  and  cheerless,  had  the  hope 
entirely  deserted  her,  that  some  blessed  chance  m^ht 
restore  the  lord  of  her  affections — might  break  the  spells 
that  enthralled  him,  and  again  recall  to  him  those  scenes 
of  domestic  happiness  and  affection  which  he  had  so 
often  and  so  brightly  pictured  to  her  and  to  himself,  as 
comprising  all  that  he  hoped  or  wished  to  realise.  .  He 
might  yet  renounce  those  day-dreams  of  ambition,  which, 
though  they  had  dazzled  hb  senses,  could  not,  she  was 
sure,  have  vitiated  his  heart ;  and  then  would  be  not  turn 
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to  her!  Would  be  not  again  recur  to  tbe  brighter 
Yisions  of  peace  and  retirement,  which  would  be  now 
stiil  more  heightened,  by  the  contrast  which  his  expe- 
rience of  the  inefficacy  of  worldly  splendour  and  dis^ 
tinction  to  confer  happinessi  would  present?  Oh!  yes. 
The  almost  certainty  of  his  marriage  with  her  rival, 
even,  had  failed  totally  to  obliterate  this  hope;  but 
now-— now  that  she  had  herself  relinquished  him-— now 
that  she  had  given  herself  to  another,  she  felt  that  it 
was  effaced  for  ever;  and  in  the  first  moments  of  soli- 
tary reflection,  that  followed  her  sudden  impulse  of 
gratitude  and  generous  feeling,  she  yielded  to  the  ago* 
lues  of  despair— the  agony  of  feeling  that  she  had  her- 
self  extinguished  the  last  ray  of  hope. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


.    A  thowMUid  paMiom  mock  hii  doubtftil  hopes, 
TiU  Tirtuc,  that  tan  ntrcr  lie  extinct^ 
ShaU  rise  abore  their  iige,  and  caU  down  Hyvsn, 
Attended  with  aamaBy  aereral  joyi. — Ohv  Plat. 

For  many  days  after  the  important  interview  between 
Margaret  and  himself,  Norfolk  continued  to  struggle 
between  life  and  death ;  but  at  length  his  disorder  took 
a  favourable  turn,  and  the  princess  heard,  with  un- 
feigned satisfaction,  the  opinion  of  his  attendants^  that 
there  was  every  probability  that  he  would  recover. 

as.  4  B 
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Many  circumstances  bad  occurred,  during  the  brief 
period  of  bis  confinement^  which  tended  to  enhance 
the  opinion  she  had  formed  of  bis  character,  though 
she  sometimes  inwardly  recoiled,  when  he  alluded  to 
the  period,  as  not  far  distant,  which  would  confirm  her 
his  by  the  solemn  rites  of  the  church.  The  duke,  in- 
deed, had  earnestly  pressed  her  to  consent  to  the  cere- 
mony being  performed  in  private,  even  when  there 
scarcely  existed  a  chance  of  his  living  to  claim  the  title 
of  a  husband. 

'*  Your  situation,  my  beloved  Margaret,^  be  ob- 
served, '*  is  now  most  unfortunate  and  irksome.  Long 
alienated  from  your  sovereign  and  relative,  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  those  whom  he  considers  bis 
enemies,  I  tremble  for  your  reception  should  you  ap- 
pear before  him  friendless  and  unprotected.  Little 
credit  will,  perhaps,  be  given  to  your  voluntary  inten- 
tion to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  The  very  circum- 
stances of  your  departure  from  Scotland,  under  my  pro* 
tection,  will  militate  against  you;  and  you  will  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  prisoner  than  a  voluntary  exile  from 
the  land  which  you  have  so  long  honoured  as  the  cho- 
sen place  of  your  residence.  But  even  should  this  not 
be  the  case— should  you  be  received  with  welcome  and 
affection — the  king,  considering  you  as  his  niece  and 
ward,  will,  undoubtedly,  claim  the  privilege  of  dispos- 
ing of  your  future  fate ;  and  too  well  I  know  the  misery 
you  would  experience,  should  it  unfortunately  happen 
that  the  king*s  choice  should  fall  on  one  whom,  perhaps, 
you  could  not  even  esteem,  much  less  bestow  your  in- 
valuable affections.  All  this,  however,  would  be  obvi- 
ated, were  you  to  appear  as  the  widow  of  Norfolk. 
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Nay,  my  beloyed,  hear  iiie  patiently«  I  am  not  antici- 
pating my  speedy  death:  far  from  it*  I  still  hope  that 
I  shall  recover — recover  to  enjoy  many  years  of  ineffa* 
ble  happiness  in  your  society;  but  I  would  wish  you  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  worst  stroke  of  fate.  I  would 
wish,  if  it  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  you  should 
be  deprived  of  my  protection,  you  should  sUll  have  that 
protection,  that  liberty  of  free  will,  which  my  name 
would  give*  My  royal  master  would  not  so  undervalue 
the  services  of  his  faithful  Norfolk— would  not  dbhon- 
our  his  own  character,  so  far  as  to  deny  his  coonte* 
nance  and  protection  to  the  widow  of  his  most  attached 
servant.  But  even  if  he  did ;  evfen  should  he  frown 
upon  her,  my  own  family  would,  I  know,  vie  with  each 
other  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  my  loss.  My  gentle 
sbters,  my  noble  aAd  kind-hearted  mother,  would  receive 
you  with  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  respect;  and  if 
departed  spirits  are  ever  permitted  to  revisit  the  oh* 
jects  of  their  fondest  affections  in  this  world,  mine 
would,  indeed,  be  most  blessed,  to  hover  around  the 
little  circle  that  would  then  contun  all  that  was  dear 
to  it  on  earth.  Margaret!  dearest,  adored  Margaret! 
do  not  deny  me  thb  boon— a  boon  which  will  secure 
me  not  only  happiness  here,  but  bliss  hereafter.  I  can 
meet  death  with  serenity  and  resignation.  If  I  know  that- 
you  are  safe,  and  secured  from  those  evik  which  I  have 
but  slightly  glanced  at,  but  which  my  mind  depicts  in 
colours  which  appal  me.  Do  not,  then,  oh!  do  not 
deny  roe,  perhaps,  the  last  request  I  shall  live  to 
make." 

Margaret  did  not  deny  him ;  but  she  gently,  though 
firmly,  represented  to  him  the  utter  impossibility  of  ful- 
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filling  bis  wishes  at  the  present  moment.  The  person 
to  whom  tbey  were  now  indebted  for  a  shelter — to  whose 
kindness  and  humanity  they  owed  the  utmost  gratitude, 
was  a  minister  of  the  newly-established  Protestant  futh. 
The  duke,  in  spite  of  the  example  and  admonitions  of 
his  royal  master,  still  retained  his  adherence  to  the  re- 
ligion of  his  ancestors;  and  though,  from  motives  of 
policy  and  regard  to  his  own  safety,  compelled  to  dis- 
semble in  public,  was  priyately  a  sealous  professor  of 
the  Catholic  church.  Margaret,  herself,  though  in  her 
heart  leaning  towards  that  creed,  which  her  mind  and 
feelings  conceited  to  be  the  most  rational  and  conastent, 
had  scarcely  dared  avow,  even  to  herself,  her  secession 
from  the  rigid  tenets  of  her  forefathers;  and  therefore, 
in  all  outward  forms  and  professions,  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Romish  faith.  *'  How,  then,  was  it  possibfef" 
she  askedj  ''  that,  in  the  house  of  a  Protestant  divine* 
surrounded  by  none  but  such  as  held  the  same  doc- 
trines, could  that  ceremony,  which  he  (the  duke)  so 
ardently  pressed  for,  be  performed?^ 

The  solemn  rites  of  the  Protestant  church,  though  it 
would  sanctify  their  union  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
would  be  a  mere  mockery  to  them  who  considered  such 
rites  profane  and  impious;  and  to  hope  that  a  nunister 
of  that  church  would  lend  his  concurrence  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  marriage  ceremony,  by  a  priest  of  the 
Catholic  faith— that  faith  which  he  condemned  and  de- 
spised—was equaUy  absurd  and  presumptuous.  But 
there  were  other  topics  which  Margaret  enlarged  upon, 
and  which  were  equally  unanswerable,  on  his  part,  as 
the  former  objections.  She  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
which  would  attend  the  substantiating  such  a  marriage. 
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in  the  event  of  his  decease*  Even  the  very  friends 
whom  he  spoke  of  might  reasonably  distrust  her  unsup* 
ported  assertion;  and  if  they  did  not— if  they  acknow- 
ledged the  validity  of  her  'claims,  in  what  light  could 
they  view  a  marriage  contracted  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  as  an  act,  on  her  part,  of  mere  mercenary 
selfishness— -a  determination  to  profit  to  the  utmost  by 
his  affection  and  generosity. 

Norfolk,  though  unwilling  to  admit  the  truth  of  these 
representations,  could  bring  no  reasonable  arguments  to 
oppose  them ;  and  though  he  yielded,  at  length,  to  her 
dedsion,  it  was  with  great  reluctance.  His  uneasiness 
on  this  point,  however,  became  gradually  removed  as 
his  health  improved ;  and  Margaret  felt  thankful  for  the 
respite,  though  still  more  thankful  fior  the  means  by 
which  it  was  obtained. 

So  slow  and  difficult  were  the  means  of  communica* 
tion  in  those  days,  that  the  news  of  Norfolk's  disaster 
did  not  reach  his  friends  until  he  had  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  commence  his  journey  to  rejoin  them. 

The  inclinations  of  the  princess  would  have  led  her, 
without  further  delay,  to  have  hastened  at  once  to  claim 
an  asylum  from  her  sovereign;  but  Norfolk's  eloquent 
persuasions,  and  his  representations  of  the  advantages 
which  would  attend  her  presenting  herself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  noUe  mother,  prevMled,  and  she  consented 
to  the  plan  he  proposed,  that  he  should  escort  her  to 
the  residence  of  the  former,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn 
there,  (he,  the  duke,)  should  proceed  to  the  court,  and 
ascertain  the  pleasure  of  the  king  as  to  her  future  dis^ 
posal* 

Once  more,  therefore,  Margaret  commenced  her  jour* 
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ney;  but  though  it  might  be  said  to  be  under  moie 
favourable  auspices  than  heretoforei  her  heart  sank  at 
quitting  the  peaceful  and  modest  mansion  of  her  bene- 
volent hosty  whose  attentions  and  care  towards  her  re- 
sembled more  those  of  a  father  for  a  beloved  daughter, 
than  those  of  a  stranger  towards  an  accidental  guest. 
It  was  quitting  a  peaceful  haven  to  launch  out  again 
upon  the  desperate  and  uncertaift  ocean  of  life,  and 
tears  involuntarily  flowed  from  her  eyes  as  she  returned 
the  last  adieus  of  the  worthy  clergyman. 

Their  road  lay  close  to  the  church-yardi  in  which 
were  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of  her  humble  friends^ 
Armstrong  and  Katie.  Margaret  had  before  vi«ted 
the  grave  in  company  with  the  pious  man  whose  bene- 
volence had  seen  the  last  duties  performed  to  the  unfor- 
tunate lovers,  but  |her  grief  now  broke  forth  afresh,  as 
she  cast  a  last  look  towards  the  green  mound  which 
distinguished  their  resting-place. 

**  And  yety"  she  mentally  exclaimed,  '*  am  I  not  wrong 
thus  to  lament  their  untimely  fate?  Have  I  not  cause 
rather  to  envy  it;  and  to  sorrow  that  I  too  am  not,  like 
them,  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  care  and  misery!" 

The  gentle  remonstrance  of  the  duke,  who  seemed  to 
read  her  feelings,  withdrew  her  from  the  melancholy 
train  of  reflections  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  by 
degrees  she  recovered  her  composure;  though  it  was 
only  by  a  painful  effort  she  could  force  herself  to  sus- 
tain the  cheerful  conversation,  by  which  he  sought  to 
prevent  her  mind  from  dwelling*  on  those  painful  topics 
which  involuntarily  obtruded. 

The  weather  was  delightful,  and  under  any  other 
circumstances  the  princess  would  have  enjoyed  the  ex- 
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cursion.  The  smilingi  cukivated,  and  fertile  couDtry 
through  which  they  passed,  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  wild,  though  picturesque,  scenes  to  which 
her  eye  had  been  long  accustomed;  but  Margaret's 
heart  was  too  heavy — ^her  mind  distracted  with  too 
many  painful  anxieties — to  enjoy  even  the  charms  of 
nature* 

As  they  approached,  the  termination  of  their  journey, 
those  anxieties  increased  to  an  excess  that  rendered  it 
impossible  to  dbguise  them  from  her  companion.  She 
was  about  to  be  introduced  to  those  who  would,  perhaps, 
view  her  in  a  very  different  Hgbt  to  that  which  Nor- 
folk'hoped  and  anticipated.  Of  the  personal  character 
of  the  duchess,  his  mother,  she  knew  nothing;  except 
that  she  had  ever  been  a  most  shining  character  at  the 
court  both  of  King  Henry  and  his  predecessor.  She 
had  heard,  too,  that  she  was  haughty  and  ambitious; 
and  bitter  experience  had  taught  her  to  distrust  the 
possessor  of  those  qualities,  and  to  believe  that,  however 
otherwise  amiable,  they  would  lay  aside  even  justice  and 
feeling,  if  they  interfered  with  the  objects  of  their  pursuit. 

It  was  more  than  probable  that  she  would  be  viewed 
in  no  very  favourable  light  by  the  duchess,  in  the  equi- 
vocal situation  in  which  she  was  at  present  placed — ac«> 
knowledged  by  none  of  her  relatives,  and,  though  of 
royal  birth,  and  entitled  to  royal  privileges,  long  con- 
demned to  obscurity,  and  apparently  forgotten.  Be- 
sides, even  should  Henry  acknowledge  her  right  to  his 
favour  and  protection,  and  assign  to  her  the  dowry, 
which  in  justice  she  was  entitled  to  demand,  he  might 
not  approve  of  Norfolk's  pretensions.  In  that  case,  the 
latter  would,  perhaps,  incur  his  sovereign's  dbpleasure ; 
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and  could  she  (Maigaret)  expect  that»  as  the  ud* 
happy  cause  of  it,  she  would  not  be  Yiewed  with  cold- 
nesSy  perhaps  dislike,  by  his  family? 

Such  were  the  reflectioiis  which  occupied  her  mind, 
to  the  exduston  of  all  others,  and  which  gained  addi- 
tional force  and  poignancy,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
stately  eminence,  which  was  crowned  by  Arundd  Cas- 
tle^ the  noble  residence  of  the  ancient  fiunily  of  Nor- 
folk. 

The  news  of  the  duke's  intended  visit,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  late  exploits  and  his  inumnent  danger, 
had  preceded  the  trayellers;  and  when  they  entered 
the  town,  crowds  flocked  around  them,  and  impeded 
their  progress,  in  their  earnest  desire  to  testify  their 
joy  and  satisfaction. 

The  princess  was  affected  to  tears,  by  ihe  earnest 
and  evidently  heartfelt  congratulations  and  blessings 
that  were  showered  upon  him.  Nor  was  she  suflfered 
to  remain  unnoticed  in  their  hearty  wishes  and  prayers 
for  his  happiness,  whom  young  and  old  seemed  to  re- 
gard as  their  patron  and  benefactor.  Blushes  of  the 
deepest  crimson  dyed  her  cheeks,  as  they  poured  forth 
their  benisons  on  the  lovely  bride;  (for  such  they  styled 
her;)  and  gratitude  compelled  her  to  stifle  the  sigh, 
which  rose,  unbidden,  when  he  turned  his  eyes,  spark« 
ling  with  nature  and  love  upon  her,  and  sofUy  mm* 
mured:-— '^  Oh!  Margaret,  may  these  wishes  be  pro- 
phetic. May  you,  indeed,  long  flourish,  the  pride  of 
Norfolk's  house,  and  the  happiness  of  its  possessor!** 

It  was  evening  when  Margaret  and  her  companion 
entered  the  hall  of  the  castle,  which  was  lined  with  the 
retainers  of  the  ^ike  and  his  fiunily,  who  were  drawn 
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lip  to  receive  their  gallant  master  witli  due  honour;  but 
the  princess  saw  not  the  nomeroos  eyes  that  were  bent 
upon  h0r»  eager  to  scan  the  Io?eiy  features  of  her  whom 
they  had  already  been  taught  to  bok  upon  with  inte- 
rest, as  the  object  of  their  lord's  affiectioa.  Her 
tbonghts  and  looks  were  wholly  engrossed  by  the  vener* 
able  figure,  who,  with  outstretched  armS)  and  joy  too 
great  for  utterancoi  depicted  in  her  face,  advanced  to 
meet,  and  receive  her  son  in  the  maternal  embrace- 
She  was  followed  by  two  younger  females,  in  whose 
striking  countenances  and  dignity  of  form  and  carriage, 
Margaret  immediately  discovered  a  striking  resembhince 
to  the  duke,  whom  they  welcomed  as  their  beloved  bro* 
ther,  with  tears  and  embraces ;  while  Norfolk,  though 
he  gratefully  replied  to  their  caresses,  seemed  anxious 
to  shorten  them,  that  he  might  introduce  to  their  notice 
the  partner  of  those  perils  from  which  he  had  so  pro- 
videntially escaped. 

Margaret  was  welcomed  with  kindness  by  the  duchess, 
but  with  more  than  kindness  by  her  amiable  daughters, 
who,  seeming  to  read  their  brother^s  wishes  in  his  eyes, 
transferred  all  their  attention  to  the  former;  and  be- 
tween the  two  lovely  sisters,  each  holding  her  by  the 
hand,  she  entered  the  room,  where  refreshments  were 
already  provided,  and  took  her  seat  at  the  table. 

The  duchess  waa  anxious  to  hear  the  particulars,  not 
oidy  of  b^  son's  recent  escape  from  the  danger  of  the 
seA,  but  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  with  whbh  he 
bad  been  entrusted;  but  the  presence  of  Margaret  evi* 
dently  operated  as  a  restraint  in  the  doke's  answers  to 
her  questions,  and  an  involuntary,  though  deep-drawn 
sigh,  as  the  former  observed :— ''  This  will  be,  indeed, 
25.  4f 
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a  gratification  to  our  royal  master,  to  bear  that  yoa 
have  so  effectually  punished  his  eneuieSy'^'-HreiBinded 
her  that  her  triumph  was  ill-dmed,  in  the  presenee  of 
one  whom  the  king  might,  by  possibility,  indode  in  the 
number  of  those  enemies. 

The  princess,  indeed,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  said  or 
done  to  induce  her  to  feel  herself  at  home,  could  net 
bamsh  from  her  recollection,  that  she  was  in  reality  a 
homeless  stranger;  she  could  not  enter  with  real  earn- 
estness into  the  joyous  feeling  which  animated  her  com- 
panions; and  she  felt  happy  when,  in  consideration  of 
the  fktigue  she  had  lately  undergone,  the  duchess  pro- 
posed  that  lady  Matilda  should  accompany  her  (Mar- 
garet) to  her  chamber. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


Oh !  iMMt  ill-starred  and  inaus|rictott8  nuptiab. — Old  Pl4T. 

Days  and  weeks  stole  away.  Margaret  began  not  only 
to  be  reconciled  to  her  situation,  but  to  dread  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  change.  The  kindness  and  attention  of  the 
duchess  was  truly  maternal;  and  the  two  fidr  sisters^ 
Matilda  and  Alicia,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  effblts 
to  prove  their  admiration  and  regard  for  the  object  of 
their  brother's  affection. 
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The  intelligence  wd  animation  of  lady  Matilda,  and 
her  waim-hearted  and  active  exertions  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  all  around  her,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the 
sineerest  esteem  in  Margaret's  bosom;  but  towards  the 
gentle,  unassuming  Alicia,  she  felt  herself  drawn  by  an 
irreiislible  sympathy;  for  their  fates  were  in  some  re* 
8pect9  oongeiSiaL  Alicia  had  been  unfortunate.  She 
had  fixed  her  affections  on  one  who  slighted  the  noble 
gift,  and  who,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  pleasure,  had  for* 
feited  all  claims  to  her  respect,  while  he  still  retained 
bis  power  over  her  affections.  Too  late  he  had  dis* 
covered  his  fatal  error,  and 'would  have  retrieved  it; 
but  Alicia's  resolves  were  not  to  be  shaken.  Her  heart 
could  know  no  second  love,  but  even  her  love  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  her  reason.  She  re- 
jected, proudly— perhaps  too  pi'oudly-«>rejected  the 
offering  of  his  repentance;  and  he  plunged  again,  more 
madly  than  ever,  into  that  vortex,  from  which  her  influ- 
ence alone  could  have  withdrawn  him. 

A  premature  death  terminated  his  sorrows,  and  con- 
firmed hers  for  ever ;  and  Alicia  from  that  period  became 
wholly  abstracted  from  the  pleasures  and  amusements 
of  the  world,  and  only  prevented,  by  the  unceasing 
and  affectionate  cares  and  attentions  of  her  family,  from 
sinking  into  a  state  of  hopeless  melancholy. 

From  Norfolk  himself,  Margaret  learned  this  history 
of  bis  favourite  sbter;  and  the  tone  of  deep  feeling,  the 
unconscious  tear  which  started  in  his  eye,  as  he  related 
it,  greatly  enhanced  the  opinion  she  had  formed  of  bis 
worth;  while  it  increased  her  wonder,  that  he  who 
seemed  so  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  enduring 
affection,  which  could  survive  even  the  moral  and  piiy- 
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Steal  extinction  of  iu  objectp  couU  yel  fcond  his  whole 
happiness  on  becoming  the  poasessor  of  a  heait  whiob 
had  been  atowedly  devoted  to  anothei. 

**  Had  bemir  Margaret  started  as  she  repeated  the 
words.  Could  she  then  flatter  herself  that  the  .tie 
which  had  bound  her  soul  to  Lennox  was  broken  t—4hat 
the  charm  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  enwrap  his 
soul  with  her^s  was  dissolved  for  e?er?  **  It  must  be  ao,"^ 
she  repeated,  firmly,  to  herself,  **  for  his  happiness,  for 
my  own,  and  for  that  of  the  noble-minded,  the  gene- 
rous Norfolk,  it  most  be  so.  I  dare  not  now  retraet; 
and  if  I  oould,  I  would  not  The  stroggfe  is  over,  and 
henceforth  I  will  think  no  more  but  of  him  who  de- 
serves more,  infinitely  more  than  it  is  in  my  power  to 
bestow." 

,  The  trial  of  these  but  too  often  repeated  declaratinns 
was  at  hand;  and  long  before  JUbuqgaret  anticipated  it, 
she  was  caBed  upon  solemnly  to  ratify  the  vows  whidi 
had  united  her  to  Norfolk. 

The  arrival  of  the  messenger  from  the  conrt  at  Lon- 
don, whom  Norfi)]k  had  dispatched  with  a  fidl  detail  of 
all  that  had  occurred,  gave  the  first  interruption  to  the 
calm  that  prevailed  in  the  family. 

The  duke  remained  shut  up  for  two  faonrs;  and  when 
at  length  he  became  visiUe,  agitation  and  despondenqr 
were  impressed  in  legible  characters  on  his  countenance, 
though  he  attempted  to  disguise  it  under  an  assonqption 
of  more  than  usual  cheerfulness. 

To  the  dudiess^s  enquiring  looks  he  replied: — **  Yon 
are  anxious,  dear  madam,  to  learn  the  purport  of  the 
communication  I  have  received.  Be  satisfied  that  oar 
gracious  master  has  omitted  not  to  express  his  perfect 
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sfttisfiiction  with  what  I  have  achieTed ;  nor  has  he  for- 
gotten to  testify  his  sorrow  for  the  disastrous  tennina^ 
tion  of  the  enterprise.  Bat  I  am  shamefully  selfish'  in 
forgetting  (or  rather  postponing,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  forget)  the  mandate  I  am  charged  to  deliver  to 
the  princess  Margaret.'^  His  voice  faltered  for  a  mo- 
ment, bat  he  speedily  resumed  his  firmness.  *'I  am 
charged,  lady  Margaret/'  he  continued,  **  to  communicate 
to  you  his  majesty's  sincere  condolence,  on  the  subject 
of  the  perils  and  inconveniences  you  have  had  to  suffer ; 
and  further,  to  say  that  his  highness  is  most  impati^^  to 
embrace  you,  and  trusts  that  your  journey  will  be  de- 
layed no  longer  than  until  your  strength  is  recruited 
sufficiently  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling.  '  For  my- 
self,** be  continued,  turning  to  his  mother,  who  had 
watched  his  countenance  with  the  most  intense  anxiety, 
^*  I  am  commanded  to  repair  immediately  to  the  court, 
where  his  highness  will  further  communicate  to  me  the 
oeeasioD  he  is  pleased  to  say  he  has  for  my  services.** 

''  So  soon,  my  dear  son?*'  exclaimed  the  duchess. 

**  So  soon,  my  dear  lirother?*'  re-echoed  his  sisters. 
''  Are  you  then  only  restored  to  us  to  be  again  exposed 
to  perfl?    Surely,  surely  the  king ** 

"  We  must  not  dispute  the  justice  or  feeKng  of  his 
higness^s  commands,  ray  dear  sisters,**  he  replied,  in  a 
tone  which  struck  Margaret  as  conveying  much  more 
than  met  the  ear.  '*  My  mother,**  he  continued,  look- 
ing at  the  duchess,  '*  will,  T  am  sure,  concur  with  me  in 
the  propriety  of  the  orders  I  have  given  to  have  all 
necessary  preparations  concluded  for  my  departure  at 
the  moming^s  dawn.** 

Tlic  duchess  turned  aside,  to  conceal  the  tears  that 
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Started  to  her  eyea,  as  she  refiUed : — ^  There  can  be  bq 
doubt,  my  son,  that  I  approve  of  all  that  he  dunka 
right  and  proper;"  and  Norfolk,  turning  to  the  prin- 
cessy  observed,  in  a  tremulous  tone:— ^' I  hmre  that  to 
say  to  you,  lady  Margaret,  which  must  be  conveyed  to 
your  ear  alone.  Will  you,  an  hour  hence,  favour  me 
with  an  audience  for  a  few  minutes?" 

Margaret  hesitated  for  a  moment 

<'  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,*"  she  replied,  ''  would  re- 
quire nothing  that  Margaret  Douglas  should  hesitate  to 
grant.  In  an  hour,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  at  leisure  to 
receive  your  communicatidn.** 

The  duke  bowed,  and  taking  his  mothcr'*s  hand,  ob» 
served: — ''That  intervening  hour,  my  dear  madam,  I 
will,  with  your  permission,  pass  in  your  apartment.  My 
sisters  will,  I  trust,  prevent  lady  Margaret  from  think- 
ing the  time  long  which  I  devote  to,  probablyy  the  last 
maternal  counsels  X  shall  ever  receive.^ 

"  My  son  speaks  prophetically,"  said  the  duchess, 
gazing  earnestly  in  his  face,  with  a  mournful  expresuon. 
**  Our  house  have  seldom  erred  in  their  augury;  yet  I 

« 

trust  that,  in  this  instance,  he  is  only  foreseeing  wha^ 
in  the  mttural  course  of  events,  must  be  expected  to 
take  placew  Should  he  be  long  detained  on  his  mis- 
sion— my  race,  I  am  conscious,  must  be  nearly  run, 
and " 

''  I  did  not  mean  it  so,  dearest  .madam,"  interrupied 
Norfolk,  in  a  melancholy  tone.  ''  Heaven  forbid  that 
many,  many  years  are  not  yet  in  store  for  youP 

The  duchess  shook  her  head,  and  was  about  to 
reply;  but  her  son  led  her  gently  from  the  room* 

AUcia  and  Matilda  remained  overwhelmed  with  tears; 
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nod  Mafgarel,  while  she  attempted  to  oflfer 

felt  her  own  heart  distracted  witH  feelings  of  indefinable 

apprehension  and  dismay. 

The  hoar  of  suspense  appeared  intolerably  long;  b«t; 
at  lengthy  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  duke's  attendants 
announced  that  it  was  expired;  and  lady  Margaret>  in 
compliance  with  the  intiaBation,  retired  to  an  adjoining 
apartment.  The  duke  entered  at  the  same  moment  by 
an  opposite  door.  His  whole  appearance  bespoke  ex- 
treme agitation;  and  for  some  moments  lie  gazed  on 
Margaret  without  power,  apparently,  to  utter  a  sen- 
tence. 

**  Margaret,"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  **  the  .crisis  of 
my  fate  is  arriTod.;  and  upon  your  decision  it  now  de- 
pends whether  I  become  the  happieet  or  the  most  I 
ndserable  man  on  earth." 

**  You  cannot  doubt,  Chen,  on  which  side  I  shall  de- 
cide,'* returned  the  princess,  firmly,  ^  if  it  is  in  Ihny 
power." 

**  It  is  dien,"*  he  replied;  **  most  assuredly  Itls.  Tbo* 
king,  my  bebved,  has  most  unequivocally  giWnt  m^  to 
understand  that  his  former  objections  to  our  umon  re- 
main in  full  force ;  and  that  he  has  ?iews  for  yow  wbkh 
be  eommanda  me  not  to  interrupt  by  the  indalgenife  of 
romantic  foUy.^ 

**  Never!— Hieyer  will  I  submit  to  such  an  arbillrary, 
such  an  unfeeling  command  T  exclaimed  the  prfaioess, 
taming  pale.  I  will  at  once  assert  my  right  to  decide 
for  myself,  and  refuse        " 

**  Alas!  lady  MargareC  interrupted  the  duke,  '^you 
know  not  of  how  little  avail  would  be  the  opposition 
you  could  oflfer.  •  Far  from  influencing  the  kings  it 
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wookl  lia?e  the  eSeet  of  confimnag  hit 
and  bow  could  your  gentle  oetare  support  the  viokuoe 
and  hardships  with  which  you  would  have  to  contend! 
Unused  to  meet  with  the  siighleat  oppositioa  to  his 
wishes^  the  king  would  "be  enraged  to  a  pitch  of  fnrjt 
which  I  tremhle  to  think  of.  Alasl  l(axgaret»  little  do 
you  know  the  character  of  him  whom  you  think  you 
baye  resolution  to  ■      ^ 

*'  And  what»  dien«  would  you  have  me  dor  demand* 
ed  the  princess.  '*  How  am  I  to  avoid  these  threatened 
dangers!" 

'*  By  giving  me  at  once  a  husband's  right  to  protect 
you,**  r^Ued  Nmrfolk,  with  energy.  **  Nay,  start  not, 
my  beloved.  Why  should  you  heatate  to  take  the 
only  step  that  can  secure  yon  from  a  saciifice  whidi 
may  entail  upon  you  eternal  regret,  and  consign  me  to 
misery  and  despair." 

'*  I  hesitate  not  from  selfish  motives,  my  Uxrd,^  re- 
plied the  princess.  *'  My  word  and  faith  are  {Pledged 
lo  you ;  nor  would  I  one  moment  delay  the  solemn  rati- 
fication of  thoae  promises^  But  the  displeasure  of  the 
king-^s  vengeance-— will  it  not  fall  on  you  with  ten- 
fUd  violence)  when  he.dUscovers  that-«— ^^ 

'*  I  do  not  iear  it,  my  bebved,"^  interrupted  the  duke. 
''Though  rash  and  hasty,  Henry  Is  not  implacable; 
and  though  he  may  at  first  resent  my  disobedience  of 
his  commandi,  he  will  know  that  the  step  is  irretriev- 
able, and  soon  relent  And  if  he  should  not|  Margaret; 
should  he  dismiss  us  from  his  favour,  could  we  not  be 
happy  in  retirement,  fac  fipom  the  intrqpies  and  turmoil 
of  a  court?'' 

Msffgaret  sighed. 
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'*  I  have  no  wish  beyond  retirement/'  she  observed. 
"  The  splendour  and  gaieties  of  a  court  are  little  suited 
to  my  disposition.  But,  alas !  I  fear  the  displeasure  of 
the  king  would  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  withdraw- 
ing  bis  favour  from  you;  and  should  I  be  the  cause  of 
again  involying  you  m  peril ;  should  I——*' 

**  What  greater  peril,  what  more  tremendous  evil 
could  befal  me,  Margaret,  than  the  loss  of  you?^  ex- 
claimed the  duke,  in  an  impassioned  ton>.  "  Without 
you  life  would  be  a  curse,  a  misery— with  you  death 
itself  would  be  welcome.  Alas!  you  love  not  as  I  love; 
and  you  feel  not  the  pangs,  the  agony  that  rend  my 
'heart,  at  the  thought  of  being  parted  from  you— of 
being  condemned  to  behold  you  the  bride  of  another; 
that  other,  perhaps,  totally  unworthy  of  the  blessing, 
unable  to  appreciate  your  worth,  and  insensible  to  your 
charms." 

''I  will  never  be  the  bride  of  another P  exclaimed 
Margaret,  with  firmness.  **  Never  will  I  consent  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  any  one,  so  long  as         " 

She  faltered,  and  burst  into  tears,  as  recollections  of 
the  past  rushed  upon  her  mind;  and  Norfolk,  sinking 
on  his  knee,  exclaimed: — **  Oh!  Margaret,  why  not  at 
once  then  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  fate  to  separate 
us.  I  do  not  doubt  your  honour,  I  do  not  doubt  the 
stability  of  your  resolutions;  but  I  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  the  ordeal  to  which  that  honour,  that  reso- 
luUon  will  be  exposed.  Alas !  Margaret,  too  well  my 
heart  predicts  that  the  present  moment  will  be  decisive 
of  my  fate:  once  separated  we  are  for  ever  lost.  Henry 
will  not  be  trifled  with;  and  that  which  persuasion  can- 
not, force  win  accomplish.  Without  a  friend,  without 
«5.  4« 
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a  prgtectofi  Cfor  I  shall,  undoubtedly,  be  placed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  counselliog  or  assisting  you,)  bow  vill 
you  be  able  to  withstand  the  power  of  one  who  sufl&rs 
not,  the  slightest  indication  of  his  will  to  be  disputed — 
who  will  treat  your  remonstrances  with  contempt,  and 
consider  your  firmness  as  insolence  and  obstinacy! 
Alas!  alas,  Margaret!  too  late  will  you  repent  your 
rigid  adherence  to  that  which  you.  now  consider  right 
and  proper;  but  which ^" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  for  preyenting  the  conclusion 
you  would  draw,'*  interrupted  Margaret;  "  but  is  it  not 
possible  that  your  imagination  exaggerates  the  diflScul- 
ties  to  which  I  may  be  exposed?  But  I  will  only  ask 
one  questioQ,  and  by  your  answer  to  that,  shall  my  de- 
cision be  guided: — ^The  duchess,  your  mother— hare 
you  consulted  her;  and  what  has  been  her  opinion!*' 
I  will  not  deceive  you,   Margaret,**  he    replied. 

My  mother,  like  most  females,  is  inclined  to  take  the 
darkest  side  of  the  subject  She  is  fearful  of  the  con* 
sequences  of  my  disobeying  the  commands  of  my  sove- 
reign ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  perfectly  agrees  with 
me  that,  should  he  once  get  you  within  his  immediate 
power,  there  is  no  hope  for  me.  Margaret,  she  has 
not  only  consented  to  the  step  I  propose  to  secure  your 
happiness  an4  my  own ;  but  she  will  herself  sanctify  the 
ceremony  by  her  presence,  and  is  now  only  awaiting 
your  consent  to  make  the  necessary  arrangement?.  My 
sisters  too !  Oh !  with  what  joy,  with  what  gratitude 
will  they  hail  you  as  the  preserver,  the  guardian  angel 
of  their  brother,  and  of  the  house  of  Norfolk.  Biar^ 
gaiet,  my  dear  Margaret!  turn  not  thus  away  from  my 
eai^e^t,  my  ardent  request.  Save  me  and  yoursel^^and 
secure——'" 
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"  Of  myself  I  think  noty**  replied  Margaret,  with  em- 
phasis. ''But  I  will  no  longer  hesitate-— your  will  is 
mine.  Would  that  the  consequences  that  may  arise 
could  be  all  mine  also!"^ 

She  put  her  trembling  hand  in  his,  as  she  concluded; 
and  the  duke,  enraptured  beyond  the  power  of  expres- 
sion,  pressed  it  to  his  Kps  and  to  his  heart,  as  he  drew 
her  gently  towards  the  door,  which  communicated  with 
the  adjoining  room.  It  opened,  and  Margaret  found 
herself  in  the  presence  of  the  duchess  and  ber  two 
daughters. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  when  they  entered;  but  the 
duchess  immediately  read,  in  the  countenance  of  her 
son,  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes.  Her  cheek  became 
deadly  pale,  and  a  sudden  shudder  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  overcome  her;  but  she  almost  instantly  reco- 
rered,  and  with  a  smile  of  kindness  extended  her  arms 
towards  them.  Norfolk  sank  on  his  knees,  and  drew 
Margaret  with  him. 

"  Bless  us,  my  dear  mother !  bless  your  children  !*'  he 
exclaimed. 

The  duchess  raised  her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven ; 
but  it  was  some  moments  before  she  could  utter  a 
word. 

*'  May  every  blessing  Heaven  can  bestow,  be  shower* 
ed  upon  your  heads,^  she  ejaculated.  '^  And  oh !  may 
these  sad  forebodings  of  evil  prove  as  vague  and  weak 
as  they  are  now  powerful  and  appaKog.^ 

Margaret  shuddered.  This  was  the  second  time  that 
a  prophetic  voice  had  seemed  to  foretel  approaching 
misery.  But  it  was  too  late  to  retreat;  and  in  silence 
she  fistened,  as  the  duke,  addressing  his  mother,  but 
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endendy  intending  principally  to  submit  bis  arrange- 
ments for  her  (Margarets)  consent,  explained  that  it 
would  be  necessary  the  marriage  ceremony  should  be 
performed  immediately,  and  as  privately  as  possible. 

**  It  will  be  easy,  my  dear  madam,^  he  obsenred,  V  for 
us  all  to  meet  without  obsenration,  in  the  chapel,  after 
the  domestics  have  retired  to  rest;  and  my  departure 
early  in  the  morning,  having  been  already  announced, 
will  prevent  all  possibility  of  suspicion*  It  is  true,  I 
would  rather,  much  rather  that  my  beloved  bride  should 
accompany  me— that  she  should  have  my  protection 
on  the  journey,  which,  I  trust,  it  will  now  be  her  plea* 
sure  shortly  to  commence ;  but  I  am  fearful  that  her 
sudden  appearance,  ere  I  have  paved  the  way  for  her 
reception,  and  induced  the  king  to  lend  a  favourable 
ear  to  my  suit,  may  be  productive  of  evil  consequences. 
His  highness  will,  perhaps,  be  induced,  by  her  appear* 
ance,  to  forward  schemes  which  would  be  in^nical  to 
my  happiness;  and  to  find  himself  foiled,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  considers  himself  secure,  wilt,  I  know, 
be  a  blow  which  he  will,  bitterly  reseuL  To  me,  there- 
fore, must  be  left  the  task  of  gradually  preparing  him 
for  the  intelligence  which,  sooner  or  later,  he  must  re* 
odve;  and  however  determined  he  may  now  fed  to 
consult  only  the  waywardness  of  his  own  will,  or  to  pur* 
sue  his  system  of  policy,  in  disposing  of  so  valuable  a 
prize  as  the  hand  of  hb  lovely  niece,  I  doubt  not  of 
being  able  to  convince  him,  that  justice,  rectitude,  and 
honour,  alike  forbid  him  to  oppose  the  claims  of  his 
faithful  and  devoted  servant*^ 

"  God  prosper  thee,  my  son!*'  exclaimed  the  duchess, 
with  energy;  "  but  I  dare  not  now  discuss  the  hopes 
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which  Ihou  indulgest.  May  they  be  realised  eren  to 
the  utmost  of  thy  ezpectatioDS,  But  we  must  now 
think  only  of  the  present.  It  wants  but  little  now  of 
our  usual  hour  of  retiring  for  the  night.  It  will  be 
most  consonant  to  lady  Margaret's  inclinations  to  spend 
the  intervening  hours,  until  we  meet  in  the  chapel,  in 
her  own  chamber.** 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!"  exclaimed  Margaret,  preventing  the 
objection  which  she  saw  Norfolk  was  about  to  make. 
*'  With  your  permission,^  she  added,  ''  I  would  wish  to 
retire  immediately.  Fear  not,^  she  continued,  turning 
to  the  duke,  and  speaking  in  a  firm  though  subdued 
tone;  ''fear  not  that  I  shall  fail  to  be  prepared  to 
attend  you  at  the  appointed  time.^ 

"I  do  not  fear  you,  Margaret,**  he  replied;  ''  and 
yet  this  trembling  hand,  those'  agitated  looks,  would 
almost  teach  me  to  repent  that  I  have  extorted  thb 
compliance  from  you.  Alas!  too  truly  do  I  feel,  that 
my  passion  makes  me  selfish— -that  I  am  cruel  and  un- 
feeling, in  thus  blending  your  fate  with  one  who  stands 
upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Oh!  Margaret,  should 
my  hopes  deceive  me;  should  the  king  prove  inexor- 
able, and  you  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  this 
rash  step.  I  dare  not  think  of  it!  Ghitde  me,  direct 
me,  my  beloved ;  for  by  your  mandate  will  I  even  now 
be  determined,*^ 

*•  I  am  determined,  my  lord,**  replied  Margaret;  "  ir- 
revocably determined — this  night  unites  our  fate,  be  it 
for  weal  or  woe.  Farewell.  I  shall  await  your  sum- 
mons in  my  chamber.^* 

"  Shall  I  accompany  you,  dearest,  dearest  Margaret?** 
exclaimed  lady  Alicia,  as  with  faltering  steps  and  tear- 
ful eyes  she  advanced  towards  her. 
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**  Pardon  mei  dear  Alicia,  if  I  for  once  prefer  com- 
muning with  my  own  thoughts;  and  do  not  think  me 
ungrateful  for  your  kindness,"  she  replied.  **  The 
time  is  but  short  ere  we  shall  meet  again,  and  then  I 
shall  feel  most  sinoerelj  indebted  for  jour  presence."* 

"  I  will  myself  conduct  you  to  the  chapel,  lady  Blar- 
garet,**  observed  Matilda:  **  the  distance  is  not  great, 
or  the  way  difficult;  and  I  trust  you  have  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  my  valour  and  fidelity  to  believe  that  I  shall 
be  a  safe  guide.** 

Margaret'  forced  a  smile,  in  reply  to  this  attempt  at 
gaiety;  and  affectionately  pressmg  the  fair  speaker^s 
hand,  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


After  my  wwrifice  of  vowi  and  tfaanki, 
Let  me  embrace  with  rereranee. 
Oh!  mj life «ad better eoo], joy hadi taken 
Pweeiimi  of  all  my  acneee. — Old  Plat. 


Tbe  efforts  which  the  princess  made  to  attain  a  proper 
composurCi  and  enable  her  to  sustain  her  part  in  the  ap- 
proaching ceremony,  were  at  first  attended  with  but 
little  *  success.  A  sensation  approaching  to  despair,  at 
the  conviction  that  a  few  brief  hours  would  irreparably 
seal  her  fate,  and  consign  bar  to  the  arms  of  one  whom 
she  could  not,  highly  as  she  esteemed  him,  love,  took 
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possession  of  her  mind.  In  an  agony  of  despair  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  implored  the  assistance 
of  that  Power  which  could  alone  give  her  strength  to 
support  the  bitter  trial,  and  enable  her  to  persevere  in 
the  path  which  duty  pointed  out  Gradually  a  calm 
succeeded  to  that  ttnlMf  of  feeling  which  had  distracted 
her;  and  she,  resigned  and  collected,  proceeded  to 
make  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  event  which 
was  to  decide  her  fate  for  ever. 

.Upon  the  pretext  of  being  unable  to  sleep,  and  de* 
sirous  of  reading  for  an  hour  or  two,  she  dismissed  her 
attendants.  The  mourning  robes,  which  she  had  worn 
in  respect  to  the  memory  of  her  faithful  friends,  Katie 
and  Armstrong,  were  laid  aside.  It  would  be  ominous, 
she  thought,  to  approach  the  altar,  on  such  an  occasion, 
in  the  sable  garb  of  woe.  ''Would  that  I  could  as  easily 
dismiss  the  reality  as  I  can  the  semblance  of  sorrow!** 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  selected,  from  among  the  dresses 
which  had  been  provided  for  her  by  the  careful  kind- 
ness of  the  duchess,  the  least  gorgeous  and  therefore 
best  suited  to  her  feelings  and  the  occasion. 

Arrayed,  therefore,  in  a  robe  of  purest  whitei  with 
no  ornament  but  the  luxuriant  tresses  with  which  nature 
had  endowed  her,  she  awaited  with  a  palpitating  heart 
the  appointed  signal. 

The  attendants  and  domestic  servants  of  the  castle 
had  long  retired  to  Test;  and  not  a  sound  disturbed  the 
stillness  that  prevailed,  except  the  melancholy  hootings 
of  an  owl,  which  had  taken  its  seat  in  the  recess  of  a 
window  opposite  to  those  of  the  princess's  apartment. 

"  It  is  a  bird  of  evil  omen,^  thought  Margaret,  as 
she  listened  to  the  dismal  sound ;  and  yet  there  needs 
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no  omen  to  foretel  the  issue  of  this  night^s  erents. 
What  can  result  from  an  union  thus  contracted  in  fear 
and  secrecy,  but  sorrow  and  regret?  Heaven,  in  its 
mercy,  grant  that  on  me  alone  those  evils  may  descend; 
and  the  noble  Norfolk^-the  generous  family,  who  have 
received  me  into  their  bosom,  may  never  have  cause  to 
grieve  for  this  hour." 

A  gentle  tap  at  her  chamber-door  announced  lady 
Matilda.  She  was  pale  and  agitated ;  but  she  greeted 
Margaret  with  a  smile  of  affection. 

''This  is  kind  and  considerate,  my  dear  Margaret** 
she  observed,  glancing  at  the  dress  of  the  latter.  **  Par* 
don  me,  that  I  have  been  less  attentive  to  the  outward 
appearances  of  joyousness  and  satisfaction;  and  believe 
that  my  heart  most  sincerely  rejoices  in  the  hapj^neas 
which  will,  I  trust,  attend  the  events  of  this  night.** 

Margaret  suppressed  the  sigh  which  swelled  her 
bosom,  as  she  explained  the  motives  which  had  induced 
her  to  make  the  alteration  in  her  dress.  But  ^tilda 
paid  little  attention  to  her  words;  for  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  expressive  countenance,  which  but  too 
forcibly  betrayed  the  conflict  which  she  (Margaret)  bad 
sustained;  and  for  a  moment,  compassion  for  the  self- 
devoted  victim,  who  had  thus  nobly  determined  to  sacri- 
fice to  gratitude  the  long-cherished  affeeti<His  of  her 
young  heart,  absorbed  her  whole  thoughts. 

The  deep  tones  of  the  castle  bell  announced  the 
midnight  hour,  and  Matilda,  starting  from  her  reverie^ 
took  the  hand  of  the  princess. 

**  They  will  be  waiUng  for  us,"  she  observed;  "bat 
for  Heaven's  sake,  dearest  Margaret,  compose  yourself: 
your  band  is  cold  as  death." 
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**  I  am  composed/'  replied  the  "princess,  in  a  tone 
which  was  little  calculated  to  verify  the  assertion ;  and 
without  a  moment's  delay  she  quitted  the  chamber. 

Silently  and  swiftly  they  passed  along  the  narrow 
passagesi  which  led  to  the  chapel  by  a  more  circuitous, 
but  less  exposed  route  than  the  usual  way  through 
the  great  ball* 

The  lamp  which  lady  Matilda  carriedi  served  only  to 
make  the  gloominess  of  the  avenues  through  which 
they  passed  more  apparent.  At  any  other  time,  Mar- 
garet would  have  felt  a  sensation  of  terror;  but  now  shjs 
thought  not  of  the  time  or  the  way. 

The  door  of  the  chapel  opened  instantly  at  Matilda's 
signal;  and  the  duke,  with  an  exclamation  of  gratitude 
<uid  joy,  seised  the  princesses  hand,  and  led  her  forward 
to  the  altar. 

The  priest  was  already  there,  together  with  the 
duchess  and  lady  Alicia.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by 
any  one,  and  the  ceremony  commenced  and  concluded 
without  interruption;  but  when  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  duke  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  exclaim- 
ing, in  a  tone  of  exultation:—'*  Now  then,  Margaret, 
my  beloved,  mine,  and  for  ever  mine!'*  a  sickening  sen- 
sation overcame  her,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  sustain 
her  assumed  firmness,  and  for  a  few  momoits  she  lost 
all  consciousness. 

The  tenderness  with  which  Norfolk  hailed  her  return 
to  Ufe,  was  mingled  with  some  indications  of  regret; 
but  Margaret  thought  less  of  his  words,  than  the  ex- 
pression of  his  mother's  countenance. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  princess  had  beheld  that 
fine  and  noble  countenance  clouded  by  a  look  of  seve* 
26.  4h 
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rky  and  hauglitiiiessi  bul  ihoogh  the  fomer  wms  inca- 
pable of  eomprebending  the  words  which  were  ntleredt 
she  saw  but  too  plainly  that  they  were  dictated  by  ro- 
aenUnent;  and  the  deprecating  tone  and  look  in  which 
lady  Alicia  replied,  as  she  arose  from  her  (Margaret's) 
side,  by  which  she  had  been  kneeltng^  assislii^  to  re- 
coTcr  her;  the  looks  of  kindness  and  pity  which  the 
latter  turned  upon  her  from  time  to  tfane»  betrayed  that 
the  duchess  was  offended  at  the  weakness  and  emotion 
she  had  eTinoed* 

'  Margaret^s  cheek  flushed  with  momehtary  resent- 
menty  at  that  which  shk  considered  equally  uignsi  and 
unkind;  but  the  transient  feeling  of  indignation  sub- 
sidedy  when  the  duchess,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
resnraing  her  usual  |>lacid  and  benevolent  eKpresaioii, 
in  a  Toice  of  deep  feeling,  pronounced  a  ferrent  prayer 
for  the  happiness  of  h^  chUdren, 

**  May  you  be  now,  and  for  ever,  blessed  and  happy 
in  each  other's  love!" 

**  Amen,  amen!"  responded  Matilda  and  Alicia^  with 
'MBphasis* 

**  And  now,**  my  dear  aoni"  observed  the  duchess,  as 
aha  took  his  hand,  **  let  ohk  entreat  you,  ere  we  part/^ 
as  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
rising  in  the  morning,  in  time  to  see  you,  ere  you  leave 
—let  me,  I  say,  entreat  you  to  act  with  prudence  in 
the  measures  you  pursue.  Be .  not  actuated  >by  pas- 
sion; but  attend  to  the  dictates  of  cool  dinrretion,  in 
revealing  the  transactions  of  this  night  Tlie  secret  is 
now  confined  to  ourselves,  and  do  not  let  your  anaciety  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  your  wife,  induce  you  rashly  to  de- 
clare your  right  to  it,  but  wait  until  a  fiivouraUe  oppov^ 
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tunity  presents  itself.  Your  sisters  and  Margaret  wtD| 
no  doubtv  choose  rather  to  devote  the  fev  hours  thm 
now  remain,  before  your  departure,  to  your  socieiy* 
At  their  age,  a  few  hours'  loss  of  rest  would  have  been 
of  little  importance  to  me;  but  now '*^ 

^'  N0W9  my  dear  mother,  I  should  indeed  be  sorry, 
should  your  son  be  the  cause  of  iqjuiing  your  precicitts 
health ;  but  you  will  allow  me  to  accompany  you  to  your 
room.  Margaret  will  be  safe  under  the  guidance  of  my 
sisters,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  will  join  them.^' 

The  princess  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  arrange- 
menf,  akhoogh  she  would  rather  have  been  allowed  to 
retire  at  once  to  her  own  room,  and  thus  have  avoided 
the  ceremony  of  a  formal  parting;  but  as  that  was  evi* 
dently  not  accordant  with  the  feelings  of  the  dnke,  she 
felt  happy  in  b^ng  reUeved  from  the  scrutinising  eye  of 
his  mother,  who,  it  was  but  too  plain,  had  discovered 
and  resented  her  indifference  towards  one  whom  she 
considered  ought  to  be  the  object  of  adoration. 

The  gentle  attentions  of  lady  Matilda  and  her  sirter 
were  incessant  towards  the  princess,  and  they  seemed  to 
forget  their  own  sorrows,  in  seeking  to  divert  her  from 
dwelling  on  the  gloomy  antieipations  which  occupied 
her  mind. 

The .  duke  was  absent  much  longer  than  had  been 
anticipated;  and  when  he  returned,  his  countenance 
bore  strong  impressions  of  having  suflbred  considerable 
emotion. 

The  tears  which  hia  sisters  had  been  able  to  sup» 
press,  during  his  absence,  and  while  their  thoughts 
were  dit ided  between  the  anticipation  of  their  ipfiroach* 
ing  los%  and  the  necessity  of  consoling  and  siqiporting 
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their  new-made  sister,  now  flowed  anrestniioedly,  as  he 
aUuded  to  the  short  time  which  they  had  to  pass  toge- 
ther, and  the  probability  that  it  might  be  long  ere  they 
met  again* 

**  I  had  thought  that,  for  the  remainder  of  this  night, 
at  least,  I  should  be  able  to*  defy  sorrow  and  care,'*  he 
observed;  "  but  I  know  not  how  it  is,  my  mother  has 
infectea  me  with  her  gloom;  and  happy  and  blessed  as 
I  fe^  nlyself  in  being  certain  that  I  can  now  defy  the 
worst  i^wns  of  fate— certain  that  this  separation  is  bat 
the  prelude  to  endless  happiness— I  cannot  dismiss  from 
my  mind  the  melancholy  that  my  mother^s  moumfiil 
presentiments  have  created.  And  you  too,  my  beloved; 
you  are  pale  and  trembling.  Is  it  that  you  repent  that 
you  have  made  me  ■       " 

^'Oh!  no,  no,  no!'*  interrupted  Margaret,  eagerly. 
*'  But  the  circumstances— the  bour-^be  suddenness  of 
this  event,  and  the  fear  that  you  deceive  yourself  as 
to  its  consequences*-all  conspire  to  depress  me.** 

*'  And  do  not  you  then  add  to  this  catalogue  of  causes, 
some  little  feeHng  of  regret,  at  my  being  compelled  to 
quit  you  thus,  at  the  very  instant  my  happiness  b  con^ 
firmed?*'  demanded  the  duke,  in  a  tone  of  tender  re- 
proach. 

A  faint  blush  crossed  Margaret^s  pallid  cheek,  at  this 
interrogation;  and  her  tearful  eyes  sought  the  ground, 
to  avoid  his  ardent  look.  Alas!  too  consciously  she 
felt,  that  the  circumstance  which  he  urged  as  a  cause 
of  regret,  was  to  her  the  only  subject  that  afforded 
consolation.  For  his  mother's  and  sisters*  sake  she  re- 
gretted his  enforced  departure;  but  to  her  it  was  a 
welcome  respite.    In  his  absence  she  should 
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him  «8  her  husband— «he  should  become  familiarised  lo 
the  idea — she  should  learn  to  feel  for  him  as  such. 
Ob,  yes!  when  next  they  met,  she  should  be  prepared 
to  bestow  on  him  all  her  lore  and  confidence— -to  give 
him  her  undivided  aflfection;  but  were  he  now  to  re- 
main^  would  it  be  possible  for  her  so  to  dissemble  as  to 
avoid  hb  discovering  that  her  heart  remained  cold  and 
insensible  to  love?** 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  had  occupied  her 
mind,  from  the  moment  that  the  words  had  been  pro*- 
Dounced  which  bound  her  fate  to  Norfolk's.  But 
** 'tis  easy  to  believe  that  which  we  wish  were 'true;'' 
and  the  duke,  far  from  interpreting  her  emotion  as  con- 
tradictory of  his  hopes,  gased  on  her  blushing  face  with 
rapture;  and  as  he  strained  her  fondly  to  his  bosom, 
whispered:—"  Oh!  yes,  I  know,  I  feel  that  my  adored 
Margaret  regrets,  equally  with  her  grateful  Norfolk, 
that  this  hour  of  bliss  is  so  soon  to  pass  away.  She 
will  long,  I  know,  as  impatiently  as  myself,  for  the  mo- 
ment when  all  restraint  will  be  dismissed,  and  in  the 
face  of  day  I  can  proudly  claim  the  highest  honour,  the 
most  perfect  felicity  that  mortal  man  can  hope  for-»the 
honour,  the  felicity  of  calling  Margaret  my  own,  my 
peerless  bride." 

**  Heaven  grant  that  hour  may  soon  arrive!"  ejaculated 
lady  Alicia,  in  a  solemn  tone. 

*' It  will,  it  must  soon  arrive!^  exclaimed  the  duke, 
with  vivadty.  '*No  power  on  earth  can  prevent  it; 
and  were  it  not  in  compliance  with  the  entreaties,  the 
commands  of  one  whom  I  have  never  disobeyed ;  were  it 
not  that  I  have  gained  even  my  mother's  consent  and  sanc- 
tion to  our  union,  by  pledgiiig  myself  to  be  guided  by 
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he?  lessons  of  prudence;  e?en  now,  fearkflsly^  wcniU  I 
remain,  and  avow  the*  deed— -would  avow  thai  I  have 
dared  to  secure  my  own  feliciiy,  and  that  I  defied  even 
the  frowns  of  King  Henry  to  interrupt  it.** 

Margaret  replied  not.  But  she  sighed  deeply,  as  she 
still  hid  her  face  upon  his  shoulder;  and  Norfolk,  nds*- 
taking  the  source  of  her  enotion,  again  recapitulated 
all  the  motives  he  had  formerly  urged  to  convUice  her 
that  there  was  no  real  cause  to  dread  the  displeasure 
of  the  king;  or  that,  even  should  the  latter  persist  in 
his  unreasonable  opposition  to  their  union,  it  wchiU  he 
imposdble  that  he  could  interrupt  thdr  bappbess  in 
each  other. 

The  faint  beams  of  morning  Hght  had  already  b^gun 
to  make  the  lampo,  which  illumined  their  apartment 
*'give  pale  their  ioejSectual  Hght,**  jere  Norfolk  would 
yield  to  his  sister^s  prudent  suggestbui  that  it  would  be 
better  they,  should  retire  to  their  respective  roome,  eie 
the  servants,  who  were  to  attend  .him  on  hia  departure 
should  have  arisen;  but  when,  at  length,  Margaret 
ventured  to  join  in  the  request,  and  observed  that  her 
change  of  dress,  should  it  be  discovered^  would,  of 
necessity,  excite  observation  and  lead  to  suspidon,  he 
reluctantly  consented. 

The  moment  of  separation  was»  however,  in  spite  of 
hb  attempts  to  assume  confidence  and  cheerfulness-* 
in  spite  of  his  often-repeated  assertion,  that  ift  was  but 
for  a  brief  interval,  a  severe  trial  of  his  fortitudes 

Again  and  agw  he  strained  Margaret  m  hia  fond 
embrace,  invoking  Heaven  to^  watch;  oyer  and  protect 
her;  and  when,  at  length,  Matilda  abiioflit  forcibly  with* 
drew  her  firpm  his  arm%  and  led  heM>ut  of  the  room,  he 
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threw  himsdf  on  his  knees,  in  a  delirium  of  despairs 
from  which  the  tender  and  earnest  remonsttances  of  his 
suter  Alicia  for  some  time  could  not  arouse  him. 

Weary,  wretched,  and  dissatisfied  with  herself,  that 
she  could  not  tnore  warmly  participate  io  his  feelings, 
Margaret  had  scarcely  strength  to  reach  her  own  cham- 
ber; but  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  whispered  consola- 
tions of  her  companion,  lady  Matilda,  which,  like  those 
of  her  brother,  were  all  directed  to  the  certainty  of  his 
speedy  return,  she  hastily  disrobed  herself,  -and  plead- 
ing her  fatigue  in  excuse  for  her  silencei  retired  in- 
stantly to  her  bed. 

Sleep  was,  however,  a  stranger  to  her  eyes.  She 
aeon  beard'  the  busy  hum  ef  those  eoqployed  to  fiieilitate 
the  departure  of  the  duke.  The  tramplmg  of  horses 
in  the  oDnrt^yard,  at  length  told  her  it  was  come;  and 
wbfle  she  at  one  moimenC  sighed  and  titembled,  at  the 
emindion  of  the  resolts  that-  might  Ibllow  from  this 
momentous  journey,  the  next  she  detected  herself  Indulg* 
ing  tbe  wish,  which  she  herself  condemned  as  cruel  and 
unnatvrai,  that  the  separation  might  be  for  eternity. 
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Mora  than  tlic  acnae  of  abMnee  eoold  inpait — 

Then  was  that  looeUneas  of  mind  which  oomct 

Most  drearily,  like  death-light  from  the  tomhs; 

And  often  hodea  of  miieiy  to  bcs, 

like  glimpaei  of  a  nd  etemitj. — ^Akov. 

Gloomy  and  melancholy  were  the  days  that  aaeceeded 
the  departure  of  Norfolk  from  the  castle*  The  agita- 
tion which  the  duchess  had  experienced,  operated  pow* 
erfully  on  her  feeble  frame.  In  vain  she  tried,  by  »ag^ 
gesting  topics  of  consolation  to  her  daoghters  and  Mar- 
garet, to  beguile  her  own  fears  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  duke^s  daring  defiance  of  the  commands  of  his 
sovereign:  the  personal  character  of  Henry  was  too  wdl 
known  to  her,  to  allow  her  seriously  to  indulge  the  hopes 
which  she  laboured  to  inculcate  in  others. 

The  consequences  of  the  mental  struggle  which  she 
endured  were  fatal  to  her  health;  and  the  attention  of 
her  daughters  and  Margaret  was  soon  called  oflT  firom 
imaginary  and  distant  sources,  to  real  and  present  eviL 
Day  after  day,  and  night  after  flight,  they  continued  to 
watch  by  her  bed  of  sufiering  and  sorrow;  but  their  at- 
tentions were  received  with  indiflfereiice— -their  cares 
were  scarcely  acknowledged.  Her  whole  thoughts  were 
fixed,  her  whole  heart  devoted  to  her  absent  son;  and 
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Margaret  was  frequently  condemned  to  listen  with  anguish 
to  her  bitter  reproaches,  as  the  fatal  cause  of  his  ruin. 

WHIingly  would  the  poor  girl  ha?e  absented  herself 
from  her  entirely;  but  with  all  the  waywardness  of  agd 
and  sickness,  the  duchess  became  instantly  dissatisfied 
with  all  aronnd  her,  and  would  accept  nothing  unless  at 
the  hands  of  Margarel^^Margaret  the  beloved  of  her 
dear  son,  the  partner  of  her  grieC  the  inheritor  of  hef 
sorrow^ 

^  Yes/'  she  would  say,  ''  you,-*looking  reproachfully 
k%  Matilda  and  Alicia, — *'  you  will  weep  for  your  bro« 
ther's  downfall,  and  forget  it  in  the  arms  of  your  hus* 
bands;  fer  ihere  will  be  those  found  who  will  get,  in 
the  possession  of  your  ample  dowers,  suflScient  to  com^ 
pensate  them  for  the  loss  of  those  honours  and  distinc*» 
tions  which  will  soon  be  lost  to  the  house  of  Norfolk^ 
Tour  mother,  your  brother,  will  soon  be  forgotten ;  but 
the  unhappy  Margaret  must  share  the  fate  of  her  hus*^ 
band;  she  must  participate  in  his  disgrace;  she  must 
share  his  misfortunes,  howeter  grievous.  Aye,**  she 
addedj  with  bitterness,  "  and  with  the  consciousness  too 
that  it  is  her  fatal  beauty  that  has  brought  down  ruin 
Ml  his  head.  May  he  never  reproach  her  for  iti  But 
be  wilt  not.  My  son^  my  brave  son  is  too  noble,  too 
generous.  It  will  be  only  herself,  her  own  heart  that 
will  say  to  her,  '  but  for  me,  he  might  still  be  the  hon* 
oored  of  his  sovereign,  the  envy  of  many^  the  admire^ 
Hon  of  all  who  beheld  htm.*  Such  was  Norfolk,  such 
was  my  son!  But  what  will  he  henceforth  be?^-^allen« 
lUlen,  fallen  !** 

'    ^  Not  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  arty  whose  approval 
Is  worthy  of  having,  my  dear  motherr  lady 
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qiM^e  vfi9mr#(|.  t9^  T«Iyi  aft  ^  Iktep^  ipJttU  mp«timM 
to  thi^.  outpQurins  pf  th^  dmhrn^Bt  iij9}^t]p9»  *'  Ifiy 
}^0ti%qv  will  8^  X9in^  tb«(  ^teeipl--nh0  wil)  b«ii9  the 

\^Rw  no^  wlM  yov  Ulk  of,  Gho^  fturtb  iptp  ili0  ^vs^vUU 
^mI  «Ak  for  •jmpirtby  an4  ^^S^em»  Wik  3K>«  win  $i¥i  ifc 
only  bestowed  on  the  powerful  and  fortunate^  The; 
W<^<«h  mk%  for  it  iiLvsw:  heii  pUied  w4  dbyfised. 

4^4  iMI  my  w»*.  «\bi^ll  «  Norfolk  IKq  to  be  piiiclt 
Qb  \  U&^w»  \n.  \hy  mei^jy^  clw^  ww  <x«»i  befoset  ihMy 
ibajl  beboM  tbat  9ighti  Na;,  Mai-g^ce^"'  abe  cmh 
tlfm^di  *'  my  p^r  ohildt.  4^  not  w«fep  m  wUcipaUon  of 
a9Kr€>:W>  THeite  will  ba  lang*  long  y^aw  yei»  foryou:  to 
bAwajH  tf^Bf,  whifik  yw.  otpjiojl  now  oall  b«tbw'* 

^  ^Ia9  CQiild  avQidk  inadmiC  replk4  Mi^garat.  wadl 
I9PI1P  tb^n.  ben  u9iia1  spiisii*.    '^  I  aiMigbt  Mt«p**^'' 

"  Spvgb^  U  Doi^''  iy9pli«d  ihii  iiii«he99^  wiith  ^oltaoii 
f  Qb,  Qo>  Full  w«U  I  IwoWf  Oiat  y«tt  aiH^bt  liat  Nof^ 
(riii\  aUlanofM  fvtt  vail  I  awprecial^  %}»  sAcrifi^a  )mni 
nif4«  in  acoai^tjiog*  it(|.  and;yet«  MjC  tnyaw^a  band  ^aa 
Pi^jpaeMi  g»ft»  aaeoi  tO(  ifti^  $19^  Qf  King  Jamea  «f  8Mb 
Imd^  dM  9iaM  of  Uaary  «f  SogUndf  baLt  tb«»  afllmcad 
QMioHtba  Sad  oihenfmh  thfi^rn-^*^ 

''  Motbifff  deaf  moiher/*  intef poaad  AJioia  in  tonm^ 
"  49.  nat  ibu9  racb  your  ov«  heaxti  and  wound  tk^  tnk 
ihgat  of  ova  dear^  dear  aiftjteti  RetiKmibav  (be  dmaa 
Margaret  ba».  npon  yoark^odDesai  apooi  yonir  a9«itieAb 
You  have  yourself  said  that  she  has  acted' noUy^  boroir 
paHj^;  ypu  have  yourself  pointed  to  hviaa  a  modtl-for 
ine.  to  ^udy ;  amd  yat  now  you  w^qld:  oondaaanr-r^" 
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*'l  eoBdemn  htr  not,  Alicia*  You  are  misUke*/* 
replied  the  duchess.  '*  Pardon  me^  Margaret,  if  paio 
and  sorrow  make  tne  caplioos  and  ui^ust*  In  wonU 
odIj  I  am  harsh;  but  my  heart  doee  you  juetice*  I  feel 
that  you  are  fully  deserting  of  my  warmest  aflectioni  de- 
aervtag  of  more— of  the  love,  of  the  sacrifices  which  Nor-., 
folk  has  made  for  you.  But  you  wiUi^bear  with  the 
iefirsMly  of  a  parent  who  has  lived  to  see  all  her  hopea 
blasted— **the  precious  jewel,  which  had  shed  its  brilliant 
lustre  over  her  declining  pathi  eclipsed  in  darkness : — ^the 
auli  of  N<Nrfolk  has  set  to  rise  no  more/^ 

**  Not  yet,  dear  mother  i  not  yet,^'  replied  lady  Ma-; 
tilda,  with  animation.  "  You  may  yet  Uve  to  see  it 
ahioe  out  with  added  lustre;  and  then  how  will  you  re-k 
grel  bating^  even  for  a  moment,  given  unnecessary  paia 
to  ooe  who  will  add  splendour  to  its  rays.  Nay,  Mar^ 
garet,  turn  not  thus  away  with  melancholy  foreboding 
in  your  looks;  but  join  with  me  in  believing,  that  all 
will  yel  be  realised  that  my  sanguine  fancy  paints ;  thai 
mj  mother  will  yet  live  to  see  her  son  and  his  lovely 
bride  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  their  sovereign,  u 
ihey  must  be  in  that  of  all  who  know  tlienoi  and  are 
capi^ble  of  appreciating  their  worth.  Yes,  yes,**  she 
•oDtiiiued,  her  eyes  brightening  as  she  spoke,  ^'we 
ehlJl  all  lite  to  hear  these  ancient  walk  resounding  with 
the  joyous  strains  that  shall  celebrate  the  reunion  of 
Margaret  and  Norfolk;  and  my  mother  will  wooderi 
when  she  beholds  the  blooming  pledges  that  shall  ensure 
•  oootuluance  of  her  name^ — she  will,  I  say,  wonder  how 
ebe  oould  ever  have  doubted,  that  a  wise  and  benefit 
eent  Providence  would  eease  to  watch  over  the  happU 
ness  of  the  virtuous,  or  rather,  not  make  them  objeets 
of  its  pectdiar  care.'* 
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*' Alas!  how  presumptuous  and  arrogant  are  the  dio* 
tales  of  mortal  reason,*'  thought  Margaret,  as  she  re- 
called  this  confident  prediction  to  her  memory  a  few 
weeks  after  it  was  uttered* 

The  duchess  was  lying  before  her  a  breathless  corpse; 
and  a  messenger  from  the  king,  while  he  urged  the 
speedy  compliance  of  the  princess  Margaret  with  the 
mandate  of  his  royal  master,  which  enjdned  her  to 
quit,  without  delay,  her  present  asylum,  and  place  her* 
self  under  his  (the  king's)  paternal  protection,  spoke  of 
the  duke  in  terms  so  mysterious,  as  gave  rise  to  the 
most  fearful  apprehensions  on  his  behalf. 

Not  a  word,  not  a  line  bad  arrived  from  Norfolk  him* 
self,  to  calm  those  fears;  and  to  the  pressing  and  earnest 
entreaties  of  the  too  afflicted  sisters.  Sir  Edward  More* 
ton,  the  knight  to  whom  the  king  had  entrusted  the 
charge  of  conducting  the  princess,  could  or  would  only 
reply,  that  he  had  seen  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  the  day 
before  his  (Sir  Edward's)  departure;  but  (bat  he  knew 
not  whether  the  former  was  acquainted  with  the  obj^ei 
6f  his  present  mission. 

A  special  messenger,  however,  had  been  dispatched 
by  lady  Matilda,  to  acquaint  her  brother  with  the  dan- 
gerous  illness  of  their  mother,  nearly  a  week  before  the 
decease  of  the  latter,  and  the  arrival  of  the  duke,  who 
they  expected  would  instantly  obey  the  summons,  was 
hourly  looked  for;  and  much  as  Margaret  dreaded  the 
meeting  with  him  in  other  circumstances,  she  now  eagerly 
longed  for  it,  both  as  a  relief  from  the  apprehenston 
and  terror  which  the  king*s  imperious  mandate « bad 
created  in  her  mind,  and  from  the  conviction  that  hie 
presence  and  counsels  would  mitigate  the  intense  8or« 
row  of  the  ladies  Alicia  and  Matilda,  bat  especially 
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the  fonner,  for  the  loss  of  their  beWed  and  venerated 
parent. 

From  the  thooghts  of  quitting  them  at  such  a  oio* 
ment*— of  leaving  the  castle,  while  the  remains  of  her 
beneiactrest-^of  the  mother  of  her  lord  still  remained 
unborried,  she  recoiled  with  horror ;  but  Sir  Edward 
Moreton,  to  whom,  on  his  hinting  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate departure,  she  in  part  revealed  her  objections,, 
replied,  with  cool  determination,  that  his  instructions 
admitted  not  of  delay;  he  had  the  king^s  express  or» 
ders  to  commence  his  journey  with  her,  within  two 
hours  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  castle;  and 
however  repulsiTe  to  his  feelings,  he  dare  not  disobey 
the  will  of  his  master. 

^  Then  I  will  take  the  penalty  of  disobedience  on 
myself,*'  returned  Margaret,  with  firmness.  **  Yon  may 
return,  and  thus  vindicate  yourself  from  any  imputation 
of  tardiness  and  delay,  by  telling  King  Henry  that  his 
niece  refuses  to  sully  her  character  by  an  act  of  cruelty 
and  ingratitude.*' 

**  Pardon  me,  lady,"  returned  Sir  Edward.  **  I  dare 
not,  for  your  sake  or  my  own,  return  with  such  an  an« 
•wer.  Circumstances  have  arisen  to  render  your  imme^ 
diate  appearance  before  the  king  imperatively  necessary* 
Shall  I  speak  plainer?  Shall  ]«— to  seclire  your  com- 
pliance, without  being  compelled  to  enforce  it  by  means 
with  which  I  am  entrusted,  but  which  I  should  be  in- 
deed grieved  to  use^-ehall  I,'  I  agun  ask,  confide  to  your 
private  keeping  a  secret  which  I  am  not  authorised  to 
reveal;  but  which  will,  I  trust,  render  superfluous  all 
other  means  to  induce  you  to  comply  with  King  Henry^s 
command  i 
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f*  You  may  speak  dn,  air/*  said  Margaret^  S**P*>V 
for  breathi  yet  still  endeavouring  to  preserve  her  cdni*- 
neis.  ''  I  am  prepared  to  hear  aU  yoo  can  urge;  ahd 
(or  mj  prodence  and  secrecy^  I  i^ill  pledge  yen  my 
wordy  that  nothing  shaH  escape  my  lips  which  you  do 
not  privilege  me  to  communicate/' 

"  Theni  madam,  I  may  venture  to  tell  you/'  be  re>^ 
pliedy  "  that  the  life  and  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Nwr^ 
folk  are  at  stake,  unless  you  consent  to  redeem  them  by 
instant  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  king.  I  dafe 
■ot  enter  further  on  the  subject*  I  do  not  seek  your 
confidence;  I  wish  not  even  to  know  hoW  far  you  can 
dear  the  noble  duke  from  the  heavy  weight  of  his  aovet' 
reign's  displeasure;  but  I  repeat  to  you,  that,  should  ywK 
persist  in  your  contumacy  to  the  king,  it  wiil  bring  upon 
you  the  awful  responsibility  of  condemning  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  to  the  scaffold." 

The  crimson  hue  which  indignation,  at  the  imperious' 
command  to  which  she  had  been  required  to  submit,- 
had  raised  on  the  cheek  of  the  princess,  faded  to  tho: 
deadly  hue  of  deatbi  as  she  listened  to  thia  appalling 
explanation;  and  for  some  moments  she  remained  with: 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  Moreton^  as  if  expecting  something 
still  more  dreadful  to  be  told* 

The  heart  of  the  stem  and  cold  veteran  was  for  & 
moment  melted  by  her  evident  sufiering;  and  in  acoenta 
of  pity  unusual  to  him,  he  exclaimed  :*-^'<  Nay,  lady,  dw 
not  thus  at  once  yield  to  despair*  The  king,  though 
he  may  be  harsh,  when  offended,  is  not  inaccessible  to 
the  voice  of  pity.  He  will  not  refuse  to  Hsten  to  yoir; 
and  even  if  bis  worst  suspicions  should  be  realiaedt  I 
trust  your  appearance  will  soften  his  wrath.    Consent^ 
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Umd*  Iq  ba  guided  by  me;  and  your  ready  eompliwioei 
viik  hm  eooMoandB  will  plead  in  your  favour,  and  your 
looks  will  be  ibe  strongest  advocate  that  ean  be  ad-< 
4ttced  ia  escuse  for  tbe-didLe*" 

*'  I  witt  go^  go:  inalaiitly  !'*  exclaimed  Macgaiet  ^  Go 
Woie  tbey  can  read  tbe  dreadftd  tidii^s  in  my  fiice, 
Alas !  how  could  I  bear  to  hear  them  reproach  me  as 
thai  murderer  o{  their  brother-^tha  destroyer  of  their 
last-  bope^tfaeir  only  refuge  and  protector?  Better,  tut 
better  that  I  should  incur  the  charge  of  cruelty  and 
ingraiitttde ;  thai  they  should  despise  me  as  basely  de- 
aisrting  theia  in  the  hour  of  suffering,  than  that  I  should 
liaar  their  fjevcing  laoantaiioBB^  and  wttness  their  de« 
Spafr.  Are  you  raady,  sir^  Id  depart  instantly?"  she 
dmia9dad»  twrniog  to  MfflretoD,  and  advanoinf  ftrmly 
t4Marda  tJ]«  dooe. 

^  I  am  pref  ared  toi  ob^  your  pleasure,  lady,  at  m 
aMNnent's.  wamiflg^  he  rnplied;  '^bat  some  prepasatieM 
i%  nacasaary  on  your  ow«  account  Yon  cannot  tnifel 
\fi  your  present  attire.  Yowr  woasen  too^  of  course^ 
wBl  attand  you.;,  and.  they  ace,,  as  yet,  unacquainted  with 
y0iir  intwliom" 

''  Yoa  are  n^t,"  shai  retarned^.  "  I  will  gi»  and  pre» 
ftara-  myself  and  them.  But  tD  youi  I  must*  hmm  the 
taric  qf  iaCsoming  my  frieoda^-my;  mota  than  firienda*^ 
of  (bai  oecessity  of  ray.  dspactiire*  Say  t^  tliem  whal 
you  think  fit;  biet  ok!  da  not  leU  them  yet,  that  thait 
member's  pfcdiclioas  are;  aLoeady  fulfilled^  and  tllat-Mkr* 
garet  is  doomed  to  ba  the  destroyer  of  their  hausai" 

**  Far  my  oaentsake^  lady,  I  shall  be  cautiaus,^  replied 
S|(U«tan>  "  I  have  already  iafiiinged  an  the  aommanda 
with  which  I  laie:  baan  ent^uted,  in  being  thaji 
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pUcit  Co  you;  bot,  beUeve  me^  nothing  bat'ttem  neces^ 
sity  could  haTo  induced  me  to  be  the  unwelcome  hur* 
bmger  of  ftucb  a  tale*^ 

With  swift  and  steahhy  pace  Margaret  pasted  tbw 
chambep  which  contained  the  coM  remains  of  the  vene- 
rable  duchess,  and  the  mourning  and  agonised  hearts 
which  were  now  weeping  over  her. 

''Never^  never  should  I  dare/'  she  mentaUy  at^ 
daimedi  *'  look  upon  that  facci  which  would  seem,  even 
in  deathi  to  reproach  me*** 

The  terror  which  her  wild  appearance  excited  in  her 
two  attendants,  was  not  lessened  by  her  command  to 
them  to  prepare  instantly  for  their  departure;  but  her 
manner  admitted  not  of  vemonstrance  or  delay,  and  io 
less  than  an  hour  they  informed  her  that  all  was  ready« 

The  tearful  eyes  of  the  women  seemed  to  recal  her 
to  recollection;  and  she  observed,  with  mildness:-*-*' I 
am,  I  fear,  harsh  and  unreasonable  in  requiring  yott 
thus  suddenly  to  accompany  me.  But  it  will  be  a  con-* 
eolation  to  me  to  have  your  presence  on  my  journey^ 
which  admits  not  of  delay;  and  I  will  take  care  that  yon 
shall  be  provided  with  the  means  of  returning,  if  yott 
wish  it|  so  soon  as  I  reach  my  final  destination*^ 
•  ^  Heaven  forbid,  dear  lady,  that  we  should  be  so 
selfish  as  to  desert  you  in  the  hour  of  tronUe!**  ex«* 
claimed  Alice,  the  younger  of  the  two*  **  For  myselfi 
I  am  sure  I  would  follow  you  to  the  world's  end.*' 

**  And  I,"  observed  the  other,  "  am  willing  and  ready 
to  obey  whatever  my  lady  pleases  to  require." 

Tears,  for  the  first  time,  sfance  the  fatal  blow  bad 
been  struck,  came  to  the  relief  of  Margaret's  ova* 
charged  heart;  and  Alice,  no  bngier  afraid  to  speak  Hi 
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ker,  ventured  to  8«y  >— "  Is  it  hot  possibtdj  dear  lady, 
that  you  can  defer  this  joumej  till  to-morrow?  Not 
for  mj  own  sake  do  I  speak,^  she  added ;  '*  bat  that, 
I  fiiar,  you  are  iH  able  to  belr  the  fatigue  of  travel- 
ling." 

**  Ob,  no !  I  am  quite  well— ^uite  able.  I  must  go 
instantly !"  she  exclaimed^  starting  op;  but  before  she 
eoald  reach  the  door,  Alicia,  pale  and  trembling,  entered 
the  room. 

**  Margaret,*'  she  observed,  looking  earnestly  and  re- 
proachfully at  her  ;-^"  Margaret,  is  it  then  true,  that 
yoa  are  about  to  leave  us— to  desert  us,  even  before  the 
last  duties  are  paid  to  the  cold  remains  of        ^ 

''  Do  not,  do  not  rend  my  heart,  Alicia,**  interrupted 
the  princess,  with  difficulty.  "  The  king's  commands 
Bust  be  obeyed*  Has  not  his  messenger  informed  you 
that  tliey  are  imperative?  Be  satisfied,  dearest  girl, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  cruel  necessity  could  induce 
me  to  quit  you  at  such  a  moment  as  this. 

**  But  my  brother !—*what  will  he  say?  what  will  he 
think  of  such  a  procedure?^  demanded  Alicia.  **  Cer- 
tain  1  am,  were  he  here,  not  even  the  king^s  commands 
In  person  would  induce  him  to  yield  his  consent  to        ^ 

**  Would  that  he  were  here!**  interrupted  Margaret, 
ID  a  tone  of  anguish.  "  Would  that  I  could  behold  yoa 
safe  io  his  protection!  how  Kttle  would  I  then  think  of 
my  own  fate.*^ 

**  Stay,  Margaret !  There  is  some  fearful  mystery 
bidden  in  those  words,^*  exclaimed  Alicia ;«— but  Marga- 
ret was  already  gone.  The  voice  of  Moretoo  had  ap- 
prised her  that  he  was  awaiting  her  appearapce;  and 
belbre  Alicia  bad  recovered  from  the  swoon  into  which 
526.  4  k 
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she  had  fallen,  the  princess  and  her  attendants  wen 
proceeding  on  their  journey. 

Eyery  means  that  respect  and  compassion  could  die* 
tate,  were  employed  by  Sir  Edward  Moreton,  to  allevi> 
ate  the  anguish  of  Margarefs  feelings.  But  the  wound 
was  too  deeply  given  to  admit  of  palliation;  and  all  that 
Moreton  could  urge  in  favour  of  a  happier  result  than  she 
anticipated,  served  but  the  more  to  convince  her  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  danger  that  was  to  be  apprehended. 
The  journey  seemed  to  her  impatient  mind  intermin- 
able; and  yet,  as  she  approached  to  its  conclusion,  she 
shrank  back,  with  terror  and  dismay,  from  the  ordeal 
through  which  she  had  to  pass. 

It  was  night  when  they  arrived  at  Greenwich,  where  the 
king  then  held  his  court,  Margaret's  heart  sank  as  she 
entered  the  apartments  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
her.  Gloom  and  apathy  seemed  at  once  to  have  super- 
ceded the  violent  agitation  she  had  before  betrayed: 
her  eyes  wandered  unconsciously  around  the  spacious 
apartment.  She  heeded  not  the  timid  entreaties  of  her 
attendants,  that  she  would  partake  of  the  refreshments 
that  were  provided  for  them,  or  that  she  would  retire, 
and  endeavour  to  gain  some  repose.  Fixed  and  im* 
moveable  as  a  statue,  she  sat  on  the  couch  to  which 
Moreton  had  led  her;  and  the  only  sign  of  conscious- 
ness she  betrayed,  was  the  look  of  earnest  expccta* 
tion,  which,  from  time  to  time,  she  cast  towards  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  and  the  disappointment  which 
was  visible,  when  she  beheld  only  the  domestics  who 
bad  been  appointed  to  attend  her,  entering  to  recdve 
the  commands  which  she  was  unable  to  give  them. 

Nature,  however,    at   length  exerted   its    powerful 
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rights*  Daring  ber  journeyi  the  eyes  of  Margaret  had 
scarcely  closed,  even  in  momenlary  forgetfulness;  but 
now  even  grief  and  expectation  were  forgotteni  and  she 
sank  into  a  slumber  so  heavyj  that  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent were  alike  obliterated. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced  ere  she  awoke.  Alice 
and  her  companioUi  overpowered  with  long  watching, 
were  both  sleeping;  and  for  some  moments  she  remained 
unable  to  comprehend  her  present  situation,  or  recollect 
by  what  means  she  had  come  there.  But  the  truth 
soon  flashed  upon  her  mind ;  and  hastily  arousing  her 
attendants,  she  enquired  if  no  message  had  arrived  to 
ber  from  the  king,  and  if  it  were  not  time  to  array  her* 
self  for  her  expected  interview. 

'*It  will  be  time  enough,  lady,  some  hours  hence,** 
replied  the  sleepy  Alice.  "  Would  that  I  could  persuade 
you  to  retire  to  your  chamber  for  the  rest  of  the  night; 
for  it  will  not  be  till  nearly  nooui  in  all  probability,  that 
you  will  receive  the  expected  summons.^^' 

**  So  long!**  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  a  tone  of  extreme 
disappointment.  **  And  have  I  yet  hours  to  pass  in  this 
miserable  suspense  ?  And  yet  what  have  I  to  hope— >what 
to  anticipate?*' 

Long  as  the  hours  seemed,  however,  Margaret  thought 
they  had  fled  too,  rapidly,  when  Sir  Edward  Moreton  en- 
tered to  conduct  her  to  a  private  audience  of  King 
Henry.  For  some  moments  she  remained  standing  in 
the  royal  presence,  without  lifting  her  eyes,  or  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  whispered  suggestion  of  her 
conductor,  that  she  should  advance,  and  kneel  to  her 
sovereign,  who  was  seated  at  the  further  end  of  the 
diamber,  and  appeared  engaged  with  a  written  paper 
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which  he  held  in  bis  hand.  At  length  he  spoke;  snd 
the  sound  of  bis  harsh,  imperious  Toice,  while  it  redoo* 
bkd  the  terror  of  Margaret,  seemed  lo  recal  her  to  r^ 
cdlection.  She  advanced-  forward  a  few  paces,  and 
summoning  all  her  resolution  to  her  aid,  awaited  his 
address. 

'*  But  by  whait  title,  Moreton,  does  she  claim  a  right 
to  our  consideration?"  said  the  monarch,  in  reply  to 
some  observation  from  the  latter,  which  had  escaped 
Margarets  bearing.  ''Is  it  that  she  demands  our  pro- 
tection as  Lady  Margaret  Douglas?  or  comes  she  as 
ths  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  vindicate  the  daring 
disobedience  which  has  made  her  so?" 

"As  neither.  Sire,**  replied  Margaret,  throwing  bar- 
self  upon  her  knees;  "  but  as  the  daughter  of  your  sainted 
sister— as  a  poor,  weak,  and  desolate  being,  fearing 
your  frowns,  and  soficiting  your  pity.** 

"By  Jove!  maiden,  you  speak  well,**  returned  the 
king.  "But  come  nearer:  the  daughter  of  my  sister 
need  not  hoU  this  distance,  if  she  is  conscious  of  hav* 
ing  done  nothing  to  disgrace  her  lineage.** 

Margaret^s  eye,  whicli  had  been  timidly  raised  to  his 
face,  dropped  beneath  the  keen  and  searching  glance^ 
which  seemed  to  pierce  her  heart. 

"  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  done  aught  that  could 
be  called  disgraceful,"  replied  Margaret-—"  aught  which 
my  mother,  were  she  living,  would  disapprove;  but  if  I 
have  been  enforced,  by  circumstances—*—** 

She  trembled  and  hesitated;  afraid  of  admitting  too 
much,  and  yet  not  knowing  how  to  extricate  herself. 

"Why  do  you  pause ?^  said  the  king,  in  a  milder 
tone.     '.'  You  spoke  of.  force.     Prove  to  me  that  your 
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wQI  has  had  oo  part  in  the  deed  of  which  I  complaini  and 
which  I  will  assuredly  punish;  provct  I  say»  that  you 
never  Toluntarily  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  that 
rebellious  traitor^  who  shall  pay  for  his  diobedience  with 
his  head ** 

**  Gody  in  his  mercy,  forbid!**  exclaimed  Margaret 

*'Hal  then  you  would  plead  his  cause,  mioion^^  he 
returned,  rising  in  fury.  "  And  for  what  purpose,  then, 
did  you  come  hither?  To  plead,  like  him,  I  suppose, 
the  power  of  resistless  loyc;«-«>to  display  to  me  the  all* 
conquering  beauty,  which  tempted  him  from  his  aUe<» 
giance;— to  show  me  how  impossible  it  was  that  Nor«> 
folk  could  remember  his  duty  to  his  soTereign,  his  obe- 
dience to  his  king^s  express  commands,  while  gaxing  on 
that  puling  face.     Awvy !  I  am  sick  of  such  foolery/* 

The  terror  which  had  seised  the  princess  at  the 
commencement  of  this  speech,  gradually  yielded  to  in* 
dignation  and  contempt,  at  the  unmanly  harshness  of 
bis  manner,  and  the  injustice  of  his  reproofs;  and  with- 
out ottering  a  word,  she  turned  to  leave  the  presence. 

**  Where  are  you  going,  giU*flirt?*'  he  vocirerated,  iq 
a  voice  of  thunder. 

**  I  understood  your  highness  to  command  me  from 
your  presence,**  she  replied,  turning  round,  and  looking 
composedly  in  his  face. 

"  By  my  iaith,  maiden,  your  bear  a  bold  front,^  he 
exclaimed;  "  but  we  shall  see  whether  we  cannot  find 
a  way  to  tame  this  spirit.  The  cage  that  holds  your 
ante,  lady,  is  wide  enough  for  you  to  beat  your  wings 
in,  till  you  have  learned  to  sing  a  humbler  note.** 

Margaret*s  heart  quailed ;  but  she  inherited  too  muob 
•f  the  family  spirit  to  cenfess  her  fears,  and  she  stood 
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quietly  and  collectedly,  though  without  affecting  any 
defiance  of  the  stern  threats,  which  she  felt  were  not 
unlikely  to  be  carried  into  effect;  since  the  heart  that 
could  suggest  such  words  would  be  fully  cafMibie  of  act- 
ing up  to  them. 

The  king  reseated  himself,  and  resumed  reading  the 
paper  which  he  had  before  held  in  his  hand. 

The  princess  still  stood  as  if  in  expectation  of  some 
further  communication;  but  not  a  word  was  uttered,  until 
Henry,  rising  again,  without  deigning  to  look  towards 
the  place  where  she  stood,  called  roughly: — **  Who 
waiur 

Sir  Edward  Moreton  entered. 

''Conduct  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  to  her  apart- 
ments,^  obserTed  the  king,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

Moreton  hesitated,  and  looked  from  him  to  Marga- 
ret, who  still  remained  standing. 

'*  Why  do  you  linger  here,  madam?**  observed  the 
king,  in  the  same  cool  manner?  ''Have  you  aught  to 
urge  in  your  own  favour  ?  If  you  have^  I  will  hear  you 
patiently.  But  mark  me,  do  not  dare  to  mention  that 
▼ile  traitor,  unless  it  be  to  join  with  me  in  cursing 
him— cursing  him  for  the  ruin  he  has  brought  upon 
you." 

**  Then  I  have  no  further  business  here,*^  said  Mar- 
garet, firmly;  ''for  it  is  not  for  myself  I  would  plead, 
but  for ^" 

"  Take  her  away !  I  will  hear  no  more  T  furiously 
exclaimed  the  king:  "  she  has  sealed  her  own  doom  as 
well  as  bis.  You  know  my  will,  Moreton,^  he  con- 
tinued: "  see  it  be  executed.** 

He  threw  open  the  door  of  the  adjoining  chamber  as 
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he  spoke,  and  without  deigning  another  look  at  Mar- 
garct,  quitted  the  room. 

«    ^' I  am  ready  to  attend  youj  sir,**  observed  the  prin- 
cess, turning  to  Moreton. 

*'  Alas!  lady/'  exclaimed  the  latter,  ''attend  me  whi- 
ther t  Know  you  what  are  the  king's  commands  to 
me?" 

**  YeSy^  interrupted  Margaret ;  "  I  comprehend  full 
wellf  that  his  highness  has  condemned  me  to  share  the 
imprisonment  oF  my  husband.  Nay,  start  not,  that  I 
thus  boldly  confirm  the  deed  which  Norfolk  has  thought 
fit  to  avow.  I  am  ready  to  obey  the  king's  pleasure. 
The  prison  of  Norfolk  b  the  fittest  place  for  the  resi- 
dence of  his  bride.^ 

Moreton^s  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  with  an  expression 
of  pity  and  admiration. 

**  So  young  I  so  delicate!  to  be  immured  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison,**  he  murmured.  But  the  voice  of  the 
king,  speaking  loudly  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  seemed 
suddenly  to  awake  him,  and  with  precipitation  he  hur- 
ried Margaret  from  the  apartment. 

Firm  and  resolute  as  she  had  felt  but  a  few  moments 
before,  the  spirit  of  the  princess  sank,  upon  finding  that 
she  was  not  allowed  even  to  retire,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
apartments  which  had  been  for  so  short  a  time  her 
home. 

**  My  women,  sir ;  surely  they  will  be  albwed  to 
attend  me,**  she  exclaimed,  in  a  faltering  voice,  on  find- 
ing herself  immediately,  upon  descending  the  stairS|  sur- 
rounded by  a  guard  of  soldiers. 

**  The  king  will,  no  doubt,  luten  to  reason,  madam,** 
replied  the  officer,  to  whoee  charge  Moreton,  with  evi- 
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dent  reluetatioei  reaigned  her;  "  but  I  know  not  yet  iiii 
highness'  pleasure  on  that  head^  and  my  instructions  sd- 
mit  not  of  delay .^ 

Margaret  uttered  not  a  word  in  reply;  but  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  passively  forwardsi  until  she  found  her- 
self on  tlie  steps  leading  to  the  river's  side.  A  barge^ 
already  manned,  awaited  them. 

"  May  I  enquire  whither  it  is  you  convey  me!^  she 
demanded  of  the  officer. 

'^  To  London— to  the  Toweri  madam,"  was  the  la- 
conic reply. 

<■  The  Tower!  and  that  is  Norfolk's  prison!"  she  ob- 
served. 

The  man  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  aasetil;  and  in 
another  minute  she  was  seated  lA ,  the  g^y  m^A  giMed 
barge,  whieh  seemed  by  its  magnifieence  to  mock  her 
misery. 

Swiftly  and  smoothly  they  glided  over  the  waters; 
but  the  princess  beheld  not  the  splendid  sights  tlwit  p«<- 
sented  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  ma^stic  Tbatties. 
She  saw  not  the  various  eyes  that  were  attracted  by  tbe 
insignia  of  royalty,  that  floated  at  the  stern  of  the. 
btfrge;  nor  heard  the  busy  hum  of  the  imtltieMcle*  with 
which  the  banks  were  crowded* 

The  gloomy  and  stupendoiia  appearance  of  tlie 
Tower,  as  they  approached  it,  first  aroused  her  attention. 
She  cast  an  enqviring  glance  on  the  cqwtenaiioe  of  the 
elBfer»  who  was  seared  at  a  short  distSdnee;  and  the 
Litter,  understanding  her  look|.  bowed  bisr  head  in  token 
of  assent. 

Eagerly  did  Margaret  s||9iin  her  erfi^  to  diaoover  if, 
behind  the  massWe  iron  bar%  wbioh  denoted  Ike  a|As^ 
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menu  of  the  prisoners,  she  could  recognise  the  form  of 
Norfolk.  But  she  was  not  allowed  long  for  the  sera- 
tiny;  for  the  officer  having  displayed  hb  warrant,  undes 
the  royal  seal,  to  the  person  who  approached,  to  de* 
mand  the  occasbn  of  his  coming,  she  was  hurried  ofl^ 
through  a  dark,  stone  passage;  and  without  a  word  of 
observation  being  uttered,  the  door  of  a  large  and  com- 
fortless apartment  was  closed.  It  was  not  until  the 
princess  heard  the  heavy  bars  fall,  and  the  key  turn  in 
the  rusty  wards  of  the  lock,  that  her  mind  became  fully 
sensible  of  all  the  horror  of  her  situation ;  hut  the  con- 
viction  that  the  world  was  now  for  ever  lost  to  her— the 
firm  persuasion  which  she  now  felt,  that  her  death 
alone  would  expiate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  for  the 
crime  she  had  committed  against  his  authority;— that 
conviction,  far  from  producing  the  agonising  tumults 
of  despair,  seemed  at  once  to  tranquillize  and  restore  her 
to  the  full  possession  of  her  faculties.  One  only  ob- 
ject, one  only  wish,  now  took  possession  of  her  mind; 
and  calmly  and  collectedly  she  seilted  herself,  to  de- 
liberate on  the  conduct  she  should  pursue.  That  ob- 
ject was  to  save  NorMk-^to  rescue  him  from  the  fate 
whkh  the  kmg  had  denounced  against  him — to  deserve 
the  love  which  he  had  so  fatally  proved,  by  turning  the 
corrent  of  the  king's  vengeance  on  herself. 

The  thought,  how  near  to  her,  probably  without  be- 
ing eonsdous  of  it,  the  unhappy  Norfolk  was  at  that 
moment,  frequently  recurred  to  her  mind,  and  startled 
her  from  the  firmness  which  she  had  so  recently  pos- 


it was  not  probable  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  see 
her.    It  was  doubtful,  even,  if  he  would  be  made  ac- 
27.  4l 
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quainted  with  ihe  Tuvenge  tke  kkig  had  tafcgn  'on  ber^ 
and  eatnestly  she  iprajvd^tfant  iie  Biigfat  vMOdn.in  igno- 
vamce  of  it.;  sinoe  slie  ftit  assured  that  it  would  ^rendar 
hifii  de^iei^atei  and  perhaps  acockrate  iiie  horribte . 
events  in  tfae-'ConteaQ^Ialion  of  wfaildi  'Heory  >had'so  laa* 
feelingly,  «o  tMfetbarbosly  trioophed. 

Th^  entranoe  of  the  officer,  hmho  had  been  her  goaid 
to  the  To«per,  JoCem^uptMl 'hbr  neditlrtiont.  The  edm 
dignity  of  lierilodL  alid  maoaer,  4w  she  afoaeio  leoeifc 
him,  seemed  lio  aatOMBh  slnd  awie  Urns  and  lie  latoescd 
for  a  laoineht^  iaa  if  forgeiting  ibe  tjlurpose  which  had 
farottglitihiin  thitlier. 

-  Margatet^s  look  of  enquiry  dcinanded  Ws  errand; 
and  he  dbsdrvedi:-^.*'  I  oome.  lady,  fiom  the  king^to 
say  -that  your  women  wiU  not  be  allowed  access  4o  yon^ 
bis  highness  having  learned  Ibat  they  ane  creatoiies  ^of 
ihe  house  of  Noifblk,  and  tbenefose  mifit^olbe  about 
your  [person.  The  king,  howeirer,  inshes  ndt  to  deny 
you  die  censonable  •  accommodation  which  your  isex  said 
«uik  detnanda;  and  he  bas,  tbcrefore,  appointed  a.*t^ 
male  to  attend  you,  who  will  speedily*  asriTO.  I  am  libo> 
-wise  desired  toisay,  that  any  request  you  may  wish  to 
make,  most  be  now  coni^ieyed  through  me;  «nd  if  ibey 
are  soich  as  can  be  oom{^lied  with   ■  ■  '^ 

"  I  shall  not  tvouUe  you,  sir/'  I'qpGed  the  prinoeas, 
odoUy .  *^  I  have  but  one  request  <to  psefce  ■but  one 
wish  to  give  uttoMnoe  to;  and  that  k,  that  the  luqg 
will  be  pleased  to  decide  my  fitle  as  soon  as  poaaUr. 
Tdl  him  that  I  am  perfectly  resigned  to  tmeet  the  wont; 
but  that  I  trust  that  his  highness  will  not  letaeaest* 
ment  usurp  the  place  of  jttst]ce;-«4eU  him  ithat  Norfolk 
is  innocent*-that  on  me  afene  the  crime  of  voluntary 
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cyiv)bediM8e  vef Meron,  m^  mid  ni^^  ajljpw^  ^  repeat, 

"  I  dare  not,  madam,  verbally  convey  this  mesi^^eyl' 
T^tMi  tb^  ^S^t ''  w4  i9ff  tb^  i^e^VW  9^  w^iti/p(g  I 

IgRmv  noi^^  (Iv^  nffg  ipjtTM^^Ri^  ^11  ^iw^V^t: il.  niiajf, 

p^liap^,  Mil  i^  di^pli^iiiiF^  al^t#  I  ojljftw.— — f 

fiaffUtt  thai  1 4iPj|JH[  V^  ag^m  t^  causjotof  i^ya^i;iiHi[  anj 
OM  )ix  txfivMfii  w4  4J^4IP9«  4Jaa^^  ^  9^m  insepftra- 
ble  w^  viy  8a4  falj?t  tlvil;  i^  w^^  wo|iI4  ^ri^  me^ 
all  ^bo  «vm  pi|y,  net  9hpu)4  be.  indud^  ift  fij  miafw- 
itineih.- 

'*You  bave  notbing  tbeii  to  say,  ladjd  9f  v^^iicli  I 
«iii  be  (he  ¥»wrert  ^  obimmrq^^  t.h^  9^h  aAff  *  '^Pg 
patl^e,  <<.  Fardm  the  fi!?f  dpm  I  W  ^\tP^k  ^9  Vswne,  oif 
pretending  to.  4ipt4(?  t)i^  cftu?^  you.  ^^ifUl  pucsucu 

Bnl  the  kipgi.  ii|6994?di  ¥  ^  i%  V9>44  not  be  iiies^orablq 
^o,  any  expveMi^q  of  ImW^itafi.  «f  E9P\*?We-    pare  ]( 

tdl  JPM*  Ibftt  hw  heart  wi^  gre^to  HWc^p4  ta  ^9^'  ??" 
semblance  to  his  beloved  sister;  and  that  \i/d  ha^  3pokei^ 
of  you  in  mw»  9^  pitjf|  aj.  ipifl)^^  a^  ^^guided  by  the 
aartful  pflC9q«3  wUo  l^fii^e  ^^eq  §0i[f;;tfagp  ;^  yp^r  ine^i^- 
peiieptae  tp— r-r" 

''  Then  he  has  8pp|;f(i  qf  ipe  iifrongf^)|y,"  ^eturi^ed 
]ll[avg«r^i  wUh  eneigy;  "i^n^  I  W^P^  »c«Fn  Jo.  profit 
by  W«  wrpr-  1 1^^  ueitbpr  ms|e4  ^>y  BSs?i<V"»  <>'  «»»- 
goid^s}  ty  i^  po*»Ji?fil:  BUT  ^1(^  wf  r^  pflea  to  tli|B  path 
I  w4§  tri9$|diiig*  But  I  wf($  cilf^Vf;  of  King  i^enry's 
arbit^ry  pl^f^racter;  I  w^  fflif^ve  t^^t  fii^  inteaUons  to^ 
>var49  ipe  v^re  si^b  a9  I  ff o^^  opt  su^fpit  to ;  and  J 
^^  f f»olve4  to  put  it  qut  pf  bis  pqir^r  to  dispose  of  mp 
j^  a  slavp.  .  My  purpose  was  an^w^ered  in  becoming  the 
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wife  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  I  repent  not  of  the 
act,  except  as  it  ioToUes  him  in  the  displeasuie  of  his 
master.^ 

The  eyes  of  the  officer  to  whom  she  spoke,  betrayed 
hb  disquietude  as  she  proceeded;  but  Margaret  was 
too  greatly  excited  to  understand  the  mysterious  agn 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  convey  to  her  the  truth, 
that  an  emissary  from  the  king  was  phioed  within  hear- 
ing of  all  she  uttered;  and  that,  however  he  might  him* 
self  be  disposed  to  save  her,  by  a  favourable  represen- 
tation of  her  behaviour,  h^  own  rash  speedi,  which 
would  be  fiuthfully  reported,  would  inevitably  render 
his  efforts  vain, 

Litde  did  he  comprehend  that  Margaret's  deliberate 
purpose  was  to  incense  the  king  against  hersdf,  that 
his  resentment  might  be  diverted  from  Norfolk.  Alas! 
little  did  she  comprehend  the  character  of  the  vindic- 
tive tyrant,  with  whom  no  feelings  of  justice  or  mercy 
ever  previdled  to  prevent  his  revenge  for  an  affiont  to 
his  prerogative. 

The  officer  retired,  and  the  princess,  exhausted  by 
emotion,  threw  herself  along  the  hard  couch,  which  was 
to  form  her  only  seat  by  day— her  bed  by  night,  and 
sank  into  momentary  forgetfulness. 

The  door  was  opened  and  dosed  again;  the  table 
was  covered,  and  provisions,  frugal  and  plain,  but  vtote 
than  sufficient  to  satisfy  Margaret*s  wfahes,  had  she 
been  inclined  to  partake  of  it,  were  placed  for  her  ac- 
ceptance; but  still  she  arose  not  Exhausted  in  body 
and  mind,  she  yielded  unresistingly  to  the  lethargy 
which  suspended  the  power  of  thought  or  motion;  and 
except   that  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  or  invduntary  start. 
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occasionally  betrayed  that  she  was  still  conscious  of 
sobering,  a  beholder  might  have  gazed  on  her,  and  be* 
Hered  that  her  spirit  had  fled  to  that  home  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  rest. 

The  low  and  half*suppressed  exclamations  of  a  female 
voice,  interrupted  by  deep  and  heartfelt  sobUngs  and 
meanings,  were  the  first  sounds  that  interested  her  suffi* 
dendy  to  induce  her  to  unclose  her  eyes^  and  gaae 
around  her;  but  the  day  was  rapidly  declining,  and  the 
faint  twaUght  that  glimmered  through  the  narrow  and 
sunken  easements,  was  not  sufficient  to  enaUe  her  to 

« 

discover  the  features  of  the  ffsmale  who  was  now  bend- 
ing over  her. 

For  a  moment  she  oonceiTed  ^at  what  had  passed  had 
been  a  long  and  painful  dream;  that  she  was  in  reality 
still  in  that  chamber  of  mourning,  at  Arundel  Castle,  fai 
which  so  many  of  her  latter  days  had  been  spent;  and 
that  it  was  Alicia,  still  weeping  and 'bemoaning  .the  los^ 
of  her  venerable  parent,  who  now  stood  beside  her. 

The  first  words,  however,  that  she  uttered,  unde- 
ceived her;  for  the  instant  she  spoke,  the  vpioe  of 
Edith-— htt  long  lostj  lamented  Edithr-rreqionded  in  ac- 
cents of  the  roost  rapturous  joy. 

**  She  lives!  my  dear,  dear  mistress  Uves!**  exclaimed 
the  aflfectionate  girl,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees. 
''Oh,  God  be  prkised!  My  prayers  have  been  heard, 
and  I  am  once  more  in  her  presence.^' 

Scarcely  could  Margaret's  bewildered,  senses  be 
brought  to  conceive  the  reality  of  Edith's  appearance, 
at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place;  but  the  warm 
tears  which  fell  upon  her  cheek,  as  her  faithful  atten- 
dant still  knelt  by  the  side  of  her  low  couch;— the  affile- 
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tionate  kisMS  which  ihe  bttet  iipprlnitdk  m  bm^  baais*. 
at  fengik  coi^iDced  ker  thftt  ll  WM  no  deceptiev^;  wd 
a  glettm  of  joy,  ^kaA  there  was.  yet  6fe  near  ber^  oa 
whose  love  wd  fidelkjr  abo,  omU  rdy^  revisited  bei 

Thi^  hAk  wifth  IBdifcia'i  t^fsaMmg  bund  lurof^ned 
nwta  BQii  r^adedf  and  Ae  owdial  operated  pawecfiilly 
OB  bev  en(Mbled  fmmei.  Gradually  abe  bocame  fWy 
aaaaihloof  the  uaaKpefitfid  fiiTour*  that,  had  b^w  glinted 
bar;  and  the  appfavance  oC  thai  Ivthful  fiicivk^  whMa 
abe  bad  laog  moamad  at  inraeovaiiabljt  toa)^  waa  balM 
by  her  with  the  aiamaal  gralilade^  aa  a  atgml  iAleriH»r. 
sition  of  Providence. 

^  HflHMia  baa  not  yet  deaertad  me/  ^  oha^^ad; 
^  and  my  paaaage  to  the  granro  wiU,  at  l^t»  b^  asaoothed 
by  the  Und  oflkea  qf  one  faithful  and  aflSwtkmate 
baart,'' 

<^  Oh,  do  no&l  do  not  talk  aa»  deareat»  daaiwk  ladyH 
exclaimed  Ibe  tearful  girL  ^^  Yen  will  Ml.  die.  now  I 
am  eova^t  aloeady  you.  igm . ravinngt  and  1  witt  aeon 
nurae  you  veil  agaip*^' 

*'  I  am  no(  i^  my  good  giiL  Woujd  that  I  CQukl 
promise  myaelf  so  easy  ap  i^xil  fft«|  my  PRJiseHeal  But 
I  irUI  not  gdere  yea  mw  by  eyplainyig  what  I  aeeant. 
You  are  ajivaiia»  dear  Bdi^  thai  I  fim  bema  a  pmoner^^ 
^at  I  hofo  fallen  uader  k|ia  heavy  wi4gbt  of  tbe  Mng*a 
displeasure." 

'M  koew  all  that,  dear  ladyi-^  replied  Editb.  M I 
{mow  tbat  the  king'a  veaantmcmt  ia  tarrible  wihile  it 
laalai  but  be  ciwiet  be  so  pvuel  and  mvMt-  Qkt  90  r 
and  aha  burst  into  a  qf  floic^  ternv^j  whifsb  fori^hly  <;Q9r 
tradicted  the  words  of  bpp^  and  oonfid^np^  ^biAh  ah9 
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gfttered.  ^Ht  will  Me  ibai  you  ftse  annteflDi  Chat 
fm  have  been  iiiukd»--xODitipeUed  %  cincinnstaiioes  to 
appeer— — " 

**  No,  no,  no!  Do  not  say  ao>^'  iatemipted  tbe  ^pim* 
oast.  ''  Yen  are  mvong*  It  was  aoe:  it  waa  all  wine ; 
and  I  hope,  I  pray,  that  Iialone  shall  pay  ^be  paiatoy% 
God,  of  hia  infinite  maeft  ttMd  that  NorMk,  tha 
BoUe-BBinded,  dirintcMited  Norfolk,  skarfd  aaflbr  far 
mer 

Edith  looked  at  her  iritk  aitoniaiBBant  Sheooold 
not  aomprehend  how  it  ^as  paonide  tAmt  hm  ninti^ess 
had  so  Boon  tranefaared  ber  aftctiani  Aom  iUkB  "who 
had  been  ao  iloog  and  ftmcyy  Joaed,  as  ftba  fimtfl  of  Len*- 
ttoz,  tO'A  mere  atiangcr,  las ^ns  the  Dnha  aF  NorMk^ 
and  that  aiqr  other  fiaeling.dnn  dM  waraeA  affection 
praaaplad  her)  aha  bad  aat.a  anaifieioii* 

*"  Ah,  well  AHlayr  aha  si|^  »lo  ihenelf,  "I  (have 
BeTer  yet  aeen  /hhn  I  could  -love  ras  I  Jotad  poor  fiev- 
4on;  but  ladies'  Jieaits,  and  huniUe  maidcofa  aae  oat,  I 
suppose,  formed  of  the  saaae  aMtarials,  'or  myoaistKeft 
could  ndt'so  soon  ha?ie  fonigatteeB  itbe  Jiaaivie  eaal,  iwho,  I 
am  sure,  whatever  >ntay  bave  bappenefl,  knndJieriaa  Jiis 
own  life;" 

Edith's  temporary  lasentment,  at  lier  lady's 'Supposed 
inconstancy,  was  soon  forgotieB  in  compassion  for  her 
sufferings. 

The  appearance  lof  Edith,  wbUe  it  was  Jn  itself  a 
source  of  £tat}ficaiion,ihad'neirertbllaas>reaiv8d«n  Mam 
gyiret's  mind  {reocllaetions  whioh  had  been  tat  awhile 
stifled  and  suppressed -by  diepresaureof  pnesentcalanu- 
ties*  She  cotild  not  look  on  Edith,  or  Jiatea  ta  ber 
Toiae,  without  reverting  to  *tfae  scenes  of  peace  tand  hap* 
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pinesty  or  the  sifll  later  drcmnstanoes  of  difficulty  and 
trial  ID  which  the  latter  had  heen  her  companion;  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  past  added  poignancy  to  die  sufiov 
ings  and  calamities  of  the  present* 

Edith  gased  on  her  in  silence  more  ezpressbe  than 
wordsy  as  the  feeble  rays  of  a  single  lamp^  suspended 
m  the  middle  of  the  room,  (and  which  was  not  lighted 
until  Edith  bad  remonstrated  with  the  gaoler*  who  re- 
plied to  her  summons,)  revealed  the  ravages  that  s<»« 
row  had  made  in  her  features  and  pexaon. 

**  My  dear,  dear  nustress,"— -she  exclaimed,  as  she 
asasled  her  to  rise^  and  ]daced  before. her  the  viands 
which  yet  remained  untasted  ;-**'  My  dear,  dear  mistress^ 
how  gieatiy  you  must  have  suflfered,  to  reduce  you  to 
thisi  Bui  that  I  was  pfepared  to  meet  you  here,  and 
knew  that  you  were  ill  and  unhiq|>py,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  have  recognised  in  you  the  aame 
beautiful  and  blooming—  But  I  will  not  speak  of 
what  yon  were.  I  shall  yet  live  to  see  you  restored  to 
health  and  happiness,  and        *' 

*' Never,  never!**  interrupted  Margaret:  '^  I  do  not 
wish  it,  Edith.  I  have  one  only  hope— one  only  pro- 
spect—the grave^  Nay,  weep  not,  my  good  girl:  rather 
should  you  rejoice,  that  that  which  the  king  intends 
as  severity,  will  to  me  be  mercy." 

Edith  started,  and  uttered  a  faint  shriek. 

**  Oh,  Grod!  my  lady,  my  dear  kdy !  hecannot  intend 
to  put  you  to  death,**  she  exclaimed*  **  Ob,  no!  I  am 
sure  none  could  be  so  barbarous,  so  inhuman.  It  is  the 
dnke  alone  who  has  deserved "^ 

**  It  is  false  i*^  interrupted  Margaret,  with  a  violence  so 
unusual  to  her,  that  Edith  storted  in  surprise  and  dismay. 
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**  Do  not,  fmn  foakUakm  kindness,  deor  Edilii,''  oontineed 
tho  piinoesB,  rosumng  her  usual  tone  of  gentleness; 
*'  do  not  attempt  to  inoiilcate  the  idea  of  my  being  inno<> 
cent,  or  endeaTour  to  tbiow  die  burthen  of  the  oflfence 
on  Norfolk*  I  have  reasons,  strong  seasons,  for  whh* 
ing  the  contrary  to  be  believed,  it  is  my  most  earnest 
desire  that  the  king  should  regard  me  as  the  sole  cause 
of  the  conduct  which  he  so  deeply  resents/'   * 

**  But,  my  dear  huiy,"*  began  Edith,  in  a  tone  of 
aflectiooate  remonstrance ;  **but        ^ 

<'  Silence,  Eifith!"  oidaimed  Margaret  <*  I  cannot, 
will  not  hear  one  word  in  oppositioo  to  my  purpose.** 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


Didit  Uioa  not  twear  to  loye  me? 

Tboi  nought  than  tenr  ns  hot  death  Itielf.— Old  Plat. 

The  gentle  and  incessant  attentions  of  Edith  failed  not 
of  their  object.  Gradually  the  princess  Margaret  was 
restored  to  health,  and  to  comparatire  tranquillity  of 
mind.  The  solitude  of  her  prison«chamber  remained 
undistutbed  by  a  single  intruder  beyond  the  necessary 
attendants,  who,  though  studiously  silent  to  all  attempts 
to  learn  any  thing  of  what  was  passing  out  of  door% 
87.  ♦  M 
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showed  evevy  disposition  to  alleriate  the  sttmtioD  of  the 
captives,  by  granting  any  indulgenoe  they  adied,  com- 
patible with  the  strict  secrecy  of  their  imptisomnent.  - 

Margaret  was  perfectly  content  with  her  atualioo. 
She  had  no  wish,  no  hope  beyond  the  boundary  of  her 
prison;  and  she  would  williogly  have  ooneeded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  kingv  had  he  required  her  to  engage  to 
remain  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  •  But  to  Edith,  the  con- 
straint that  was  imposed  upon  her  was  evidendy  very 
burthensome;  and  though  she  aflfected  to  make  light  id 
it  in  the  presence  of  the  princess,  she  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  expostulating  with  the  ga<^  oh  the  fcdiy  and 
inhumanity  of  the  system  pursued  towards  her  mistress 
and  herself,  in  depriving  them  of  the  benefit  of  fiesh 
«r  and  exercise.  For  some  weeks  these  complaints 
produced  no  corresponding  eflfect;  but  were  heard  with 
the  same  inflexible  gravity  with  which  every  request 
which  could  not  be  complied  with  was  met. 

Patience  and  perseverance,  however,  are  powerful 
engines,  when  rightly  directed ;  and  Edith  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, insomuch  that  she  obtained  pennission  for  her 
mistress  and  herself  to  walk  for  an  hour  after  sunset,  upon 
the  platform,  which  commanded  the  view  of  the  rivo-. 
But  Edith's  disappointment  was  extreme,  when,  on 
communicating  her  triumph  with  delight,  and  raptu- 
rously predicting  from  it,  that  all  would  yet  end  as  she 
had  desired,  the  princess  refused  decidedly  to  profit  by 
the  indulgence,  and  declared  that  she  never  wished  to 
leave  her  prison. 

**I  am  glad,  for  your  sake,  Edith,^  she  observed, 
"  that  you  have  succeeded.  It  would  be  «  pity  that 
your  health  should  be  injured,  and  your  spirits  brakeo 
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by  confinement;  and  I  therefore  rejoice  that  this  witt, 
in  some  measurey  reoMve  the  cause  of  complaint^* 

For  some  time  Edith  remained  obstinately  bent  on 
not  accepting  the  favour  granted  her,  if  her  mistress  re^ 
fused  to  participate  in  it;  but  before  the  hour  of  com* 
parative  emancipation  had  arrived,  the  latter  had  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  her,  that  it  would  be  foUy  to  refuse 
what  she  had  so  anxiously  solicited,  and  might  be  the 
means  of  preventing  any  future  favours  or  indulgences 
being  granted ;  and  at  the  appointed  time,  after  another 
effort  to  persuade  her  mutress  to  accompany  her,  Edith 
followed  her  conductor. 

''Poor  girir  sighed  Margaret,  as  the  door  closed 
upon  her,  '*  would  it  were  thy  final  emancipation  from 
this  wearisome  restraint!  But  the  time  will  come,  per- 
haps, when  even  this  may  be  looked  back  upon  as  an 
enviable  asylum.^^ 

Edith  returned,  but  her  spirits  did  not  appear  to 
have  benefited  by  her  excursion;  and  she  did  not,  as 
the  princess  had  expected,  renew  her  lamentations,  that 
she  (Margaret)  would  not  partake  of  the  indulgence  she 
bad  herself  enjoyed. 

**  You  seem  not  to  have  been  so  much  pleased  as  you 
expected,  dear  Edith,*^  observed  the  latter. 

"  How  can  I  enjoy  any  thing,'*  returned  Edith,  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  *'  when  I  leave  you  pining  in  solitude  f 
But  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  except  the  open  air  and 
the  starlight;  for  the  place  is  at  such  a  height,  there  is  no 
diseeming  any  thing  beneath,  except  the  river,  and  not 
a  living  soul  can  be  seen  but  the  sentinels,  who  are  too 
far  off  to  be  spoken  to,  even  if  they  were  allowed  to 
answer;  though,  I  dare  say,  if  one  was  near  them,  they 
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.«roiiU  be  ai  danb  as  the  old  mumtom  llnil  me  tty 
gentlemen  nsher,  who,  whenever  I  epoke  to  him,  tamed 
his  faedc  to  me,  as  if  he  tbeoght  I  eoaU  feed  any  thing 
In  Ms  silly  lace  that  «e«dd  reply  to  the  qoeslionB  I 
asked.'' 

''  And  what  were  those  questions^  Edith  t**  denunided 
ihe  prinoesS)  half  snuHng  at  the  petolanee  of  her  t^ 
marks. 

**  Ob!  none  of  any  consequence^^  she  replied:  ^only 
how  many  there  w«re  in  the  Tower  prisoners  besides 
ourseWes?  and  whereabouts  they  were  confined  t  and 
whether  they  ever  walked  on  the  platfarm?  and—-" 

*'  And  could  you  rationaUy  expect,  Efith,  that  such 
questions  would  be  likely  to  be  answered  T'  observed 
the  princess.  "  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  lake  the  right 
path  to  gain  further  indulgences.  And,  after  aH,  what 
would  it  avail  u^  were  we  to  know  all  that  you  were 
indiscreet  enough  to  avow  your  desire  of  koowingf ''  she 
•ddedi  with  a  deep  sigh. 

**  Nothing,  certainly/'  replied  Edith,  re-echoing  die 
sigh.  **  Oidy  I  have  sometifiiM  thought  of  Jamie  Gor* 
don^s  sajring— that  stone  walls  would  not  keep  true  love 
out;  and  sure  I  am^  were  Jamie  as  near  to  me  as  the 
Duke  of  NorMk  is  to  you^  my  dear  lady-*^— ^' 

"  Do  not,  do  not  talk  so^  Edith,"  exclaimed  die  prin- 
cess. *^  Heaven  forbid  that  he  of  whom  you  speak  should 
know  that  I  am  near,  or  knowing  should  Afflher  en* 
danger  himself  by  any  attemp^-^^  But***—  No» 
no,  not  He  knows  it  not.  They  could  not^  would  noi 
be  so  cruel.  He  believes,  no  doubt,  that  I  am  safe 
under  the  protection  bf— ^" 

The  heavy  bolte  of  the  door  of  their  epatlment  were 
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at  thb  mouMit  vkhdrawn,  and  Norlblk  hioMtir  eatarad 
the  room* 

*'  My  fean,  died,  were  prophetic!*'  he  ezdaimed,  as 
he  gaaed  with  wiUness  on  Margareti  who^  uttenag  a 
faint  shriek,  as  she  recognised  him,  sank  back  into 
Edith's  arms. 

The  door  was  dosed  by  those  who  had  ushered  Um 
thither;  and  the  duke,  who  had  for  a  mooMnt  stood 
apparently  irresolute,  rushed  towards  Mai^aiet,  and 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her. 

"  Will  you  not  speak  to  oMi  my  bdoved  ?  Will  you 
not  look  upon  the  wretch  who  has  brooght  destruction 
on  you  and  himself t**  he  exdahned*  **  Oh  i  Margaret, 
Margaret!  do  not  blast  me  with  your  resentment* 
Sooner  would  I  die  a  thousand  deathsi  thaa  that  you 
should  reproach  me  with  your  ruin;  and  yet  I  know 
I  have  deserted  it  I  know  that  you  have  leaseii  to 
hate  me— to  curse  the  day  that  first  you  beheld  me*^ 

*'  Heaven  forbid  that  I  shoidd  be  so  unjust,  so  no* 
gerousr  exclaimed  the  prinoess,  extending  her  hands 
towards  hiss.  **  Oh,  no!  rather  ought  I  to  hate  myself 
for  having  been  the  fatal  cause  of  your  misfortunes* 
But  for  me,  you  might  still  have  been  honoured  and 
happy:  but  for.  me,  your  venerable  mother  would  still 
have  been  living,  rejoicing  in— ^ 

''  My  mother!  Oh,  Margaret!  did  I  hear  you  aright?** 
he  eadaimed,  hastily.  "  Oh !  yes,  I  read  it  in  your  couih 
tenance.  The  Uow,  then,  has  been  fatal,  and  my  mo* 
ther  has  sunk  under  the  certainty  of  her  son^s  dis- 
grace." 

.    «'  Not  so,**  replied  Margaret    *'  Fortunately  she  was 
spared  that  trial;  but  from  the  period  of  your  depar- 
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tui^  her  health  rmpidlj  decBned;  the  impeMe  ud aiui- 
iety  which  your  silence  created,  increased  her  disor* 
der ;  and  sh^  sank  into  the  arms  of  death,  some  days 
before  the  messenger  arriTed,  who  confirmed  our  wont 
apprehensions.*' 

**  Heaven  be  praised!"  exchdmed  the  doke*  **  Then 
she  is  spared  the  agony  that  would  ha?e  attended  the 
confirmation  of  my  fate.  Oh,  yes!  she  will  never  know 
that  her  son's  gloriotts  career  was  doomed  to  teraunate 
on  a  scaflbld.** 

Margaret  shrieked  wildly. 

''Do  not,  do  not  say  so!*'  she  exclaimed.  *'Oh, 
recall  those  words!  Let  me  not  think  that  the  king 
dare  be  so  cruel,  so  unjust  Let  me  not  live  to  thfaik^- 
to  know  that  I — that  I  have " 

"  No,  Margaret;  blame  not  yourself,  for  yon  aie 
bfauneless,**  interrupted  the  duke.  "  If  there  is  aught  to 
blame,  beyond  the  tyranny  which  has  destroyed  us,  it 
would  be  my  own  selfishness,  which  has  involved  yon, 
which  has  condemned  you  to  become  the  inmate  of  a 
prison— you  who  would  be  the  brightest  omament  of  a 
throne.  But  it  will  not  be  for  long,  my  beloved:  my 
death  will  satiate  the  vengeance  of  the  king,  and  he  will 
then  do  you  justice;  he  will  restore  you  to  your  place  in 
society,  and  you  will  again  be  happy.'* 

f' Never,  never!**  exclaimed  Margaret  **  On  me  let 
the  penalty  descend.  My  life  is  worthless*  while  yours 
may  benefit  thousands.    Your  sisters,  too        ** 

*?  Oh,  (rod !  My  dear  sisters!  my  poor  Alicia!  my 
Matilda!*'  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands  in  agony. 

*f  Yes;  they  would  be  left  unprotected,  my  ksTd,"  re* 
sumed  Margaret.    ''  Nay,  worse,  would  be  left  exposed 
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to  the  merciless  taunts  of  your  enemies,  and  the  agoniz- 
ing reflections  that  the  loss  of  yob  would  occasion.  Let 
me  then,  for  their  sakes,  for  your  own,  entreat  that  you 
will  humble  yourself  to  the  king;  and  by  a  frank  confes- 
sion of  your  sorrow  for  the  ofience  against  his  autho- 
rity, by  submission  to  any  terms  that  he  may  impose, 
endeavour  to  reinstate  yourself  in  his  favour/' 

"  Never,  Margaret  !*  exclaimed  the  duke,  impatiently. 
**  Never  will  I  submit  to  the  conditions  that  have  been 
offered!  Never,  even  in  death,  will  I  renounce  my  claim 
to  you.  You  are  my  wife— in  the  sight  of  Heaven  and 
of  man-— you  are  mine,  and  never  will  I  relinquish  the 
dear  and  honoured  Utle.  No,  Margaret.  Well  do  I 
know  the  plans  of  the  tjrrant.  It  would  be  easy,  he 
tbmks,  to  estabUsh  the  invalidity  of  our  marriage,  could 
he  prevail  upon  me  lo  consent  to  forego  my  right,  and 
then  But  I  will  not — I  dare  not  think  that  way. 

Ob,  no,  no!  Welcome  death— ten  thousand  deaths, 
rather  than  I  should  behold  you  the  bride  of  another  !^ 

Margaret  shuddered  at  the  idea  that  had  been  thus 
started;  but  before  she  could  reply,  the  man  who  had 
conducted  them  thither  appeared  at  the  door. 

**  Your  time  has  expired,  my  lord,**  he  observed,  ad- 
dresring  the  duke  in  a  hasty  and  peremptory  tone:  *'  you 
must  return  instantly  to  your  apartment.^ 

**  Spare  me  yet  but  a  few  minutes,**  observed  the 
duke.    *' It  b  the  last "* 

**  I  dare  not  delay  one  moment,  my  lord,*^  replied  the 
mao,  peremptorily.  *'This  instant—*^  and  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Norfolk,  as  if  to  interpose  himself  be- 
tween him  and  Margaret. 

Norfolk^s  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  threw  himself  into 
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«  posture  of  defence,  as  he^  dmglit  die  princess  to  his 
bosom  with  one  arm;  but,  das!  the  aecnsUMned  weapon 
CMi  wbidi  he  would  have  rehed,  to  have  defended  him- 
aelf  agdnst  a  boat  of  assaiknts,  was  gone  he  was 
unaraed*  At  the  signal  of  the  oflSeer  a  band  of  anned 
jnen  rushed  into  the  chamber;  and  seaseeijr  cooid  Nor- 
folk utter  a£uewelly  ere  he  was  dmgged  from  the  dnn- 
geon. 

The  wildest  agony  now  took  possesnon  of  Margaret'is 
nwnd.  She  felt  fimdy  conTineed  that  the  duke  had 
been  dragged  fortfh  to  instant  ezecutfen;  and  the  image 
<rf  hb  bleeding  oone,  seemmg  to  r^>roach  ber  as  his 
murderer,  was  continually  present  to  her  distempered 
iancy. 

No  longer  passiTely  submissive  to  her  fate,  and  diead- 
mg  no  consequences  to  herself,  she  now  raved  inces* 
sandy  on  the  injnsdoe  and  tyranny  which  had  dooaoed 
the  noblest  spirit  in  Engbnd  to  an  untimely  deadr;  and 
boldly  denonneed  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the 
cruel  and  ungrateful  monarch  who  bad  pronounced  the 
sentence. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Edith  attempted  to  consob  her, 
and  persuade  her  that  her  presentiments  of  the  duke*s 
death  were  unfounded.  His  own  words  had  coovinoed 
her  that  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon 
him;  and  nothing  ooiild  persuade  her  that  his  transient 
interview  with  her,  which  was  evidently  sanctioned  by 
authority,  had  not  been  intended  as  a  final  finreweiL 

Days  and  weeks  rolled  on  without  any  improveawnl 
of  her  situation ;  and  Edith,  who  had  become  Ihr  mon 
interested  for  the  noble,  handsome  Norfolk,  after  she 
had  beheld  him,  than  she  had  previously  allowed  her- 
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lelf  lo  bet  seised  eagerly  on  thii  cireumstancei  at  a 
proof  in  favour  of  the  confidence  she  constantly  ex- 
pressed, that  Norfolk  was  still  living,  and  still  an  inha* 
bitont  of  the  same  prison  with  themselves. 

**  Were  it  not  so/'  she  argued,  **  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  such  great  caution,  and  such  strict  silence  to 
be  observed.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  king  were 
cruel  and  abitrary  enough  to  commit  such  an  action,  he 
would  be  bold  enough  to  avow  it;  aye,  and  to  set  about 
reaping  the  benefit  that  he  purposes  from  it.  No,  no!** 
dear  lady:  ''were  the  duke  no  more,  and  you  thus 
eflfectually  released  from  your  ties  to  him,  you  would 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  here  unnoticed,  and  apparently 
forgotten.  The  king  would  be  anxious — ^he  would 
adopt  more  effectual  means  of  restoring  you  to  health 
and  spirits,  and  beauty,  than  suffering  you  to  pine  here, 
day  after  day,  in  solitude,  and  thus  rendering  you  a  less 

valuable  gift  than Nay,  dear  lady,  I  know  I  am 

saying  that  which  it  offends  you  to  hear;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  truth ;  and,  believe  me,  I  shall  prove  a 
true  prophet,  that  so  long  as  the  duke  lives,  your  im- 
prisonment will  continue;  but  should ** 

*^  Heaven  forbid,  then,  that  my  imprisonment  should 
ever  terminate  but  with  my  life!^'  exclaimed  the  prin- 
cess, on  whose  mind  Edith's  arguments  had,  for  the 
first  time,  made  some  impression—an  impression  which 
further  reflection  assisted  to  confirm." 

Again  a  dawn  of  hope  revived  in  her  mind,  and  its 
effects  soon  became  visible,  in  the  renewal  of  her  health 
and  composure  of  manner;  but  neither  stratagem  nor 
entreaty,  on  the  part  of  Edith,  who  employed  all  her 
winning  arts  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  stem  and 
27.  4  N 
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ifisensiblfi  b«iAg  who  was  th£ir  only  att^fidltfit,  ^ouM 
df aw  ftotA  him  one  wordi  either  to  eonfirm  ot  destroy 
their  hopes. 

Edith  resuml^d  her  evening  pronfenade  on  the  p]at<^ 
ibrm;  but  though  she  exerted  every  iuVentive  power 
thai  nature  had  filrnished  h^r  with,  to  |>rofit  by  this 
eomparative  period  of  liberty,  her  efforts  were  invari^ 
ably  disappointed,  and  she  was  about  to  relinquish  the 
indulgence;  which,  front  its  formality  and  total  want  of 
interest,  had  become  rather  a  burthen  than  tl  pleasure, 
wh^n  her  hopes  Were  suddenly  revived,  at^d  her  expecta* 
iious  excited^  by  the  appearAnbfe  of  a  stranger,  in  th^ 
place  of  the  old  iiian  who  had  hitherto  attend^  h«r 
steps. 

"  There  could  not  be  two  such  in  thfe  world,**  shis 
murmured  to  herself,  as  she  proceeded  to  follow  hitti. 
^*  That  stupid  being  was  not,  I  am  sur^,  formed  of 
flesh  and  blood,  but  hewed  but  of  some  rugged  rock, 
or  he  hever  could  have  maintained  stlenc^  ibr  so  many 
weeks;  but  we  shdl  see  what  Sort  of  a  erefettiire  this  is.'* 

Bhe  turned  rtdund  to  take  a  survey  df  the  matt  #ho 
had  given  rise  to  this  soliloquy.  His  fbatUres  Were  not 
v^ry  promising;  and  his  sullen^  downcast  look,  Which  he 
a^umed  al  titii  momei^l  he  met  b^r  sbrutiniting  glance, 
seamed  even  more  repulsive  than  thb  stem  but  open 
t^ubtenatme  of  her  former  ootidudftUh  JBut  Edith  was 
not  easily  to  be  disconcerted;  and  Ihfe  moment  she 
tisaehed  her  usual  promenade,  She  cbmtnenc^d  htt  at- 
tfitk. 

'<  Is  the  old  man  that  used  to  attend  me  hHH^,  ill!  or 
Is  his  gdn6  to  Wait  on  some  other  prisoner,  that  you 
ate  sent  (n  his  stead  ?*'  she  demtondlad. 
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**  Thai  is  no  oonsequenoe  to  you,  I  suppose,**  he  re- 
plied»  in  a  gruff  voice, 

"  Edith  started*  It  seemed  as  if  the  voice  was  fami** 
liar  to  her  ear;  and  ^t  that  moment  she  caught  an  exr 
pression  yf  his  eye«  which  seenped  to  indicate  a  very 
diflbrent  feeling  to  the  roughness  and  severity  which  he 
tried  to  assume. 

Again  and  again  she  looked  at  him,  as  she  paced  up 
and  down  on  one  side  of  the  open  space,  while  he  kept 
his  measured  walk  op  the  other,  managing  it  so  as  to 
kev  ber  always  in  sight  Not  a  muscle  in  hu  fiice 
«M>ved ;  and  yet  Edith  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  idea 
ibat  his  appearance  of  stupid  indifference  was  assumed. 

''  I  have  seen  you  before,  I  think,**  she  at  last  ob» 
served ;  more  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  engage  him  in 
conversation,  than  firom  any  idea  that  she  really  reoeg* 
niaed  his  features. 

**  It  may  be  so,^'  be  replied,  with  great  nonchalance^ 
and  without  raising  his  eyes  to  hers. 

**  You  are  not  a  native  of  England,  I  think,"  she  re» 
aumed. 

The  man  continued  bis  walk  without  answering,  or 
eppearing  to  attend  to  her  observation;  but  Edith  had 
discovered  that  the  colour  on  hb  rough  cheek  was 
heightened,  and  she  became  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  she  was  not  wrong  in  surmising  that  he  was  not 
what  be  feigned  to  be. 

Undeterred,  therefore,  by  her  ill  success  in  her  two 
former  essays,  and  more  than  half  persuaded  that  she 
had  discovered  he  was  a  Scotsman,  although  his  accent 
did  not  betray  any  thing  of  the  northern  dialect,  she  re- 
turned to  the  attack. 
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^  This  is  not  so  pleasant  as  rinning  among  the  braes, 
and  pulling  the  gowans/*  she  observed. 

A  sudden  flash  lighted  up  his  features,  and  he  turned 
a  keen  and  penetrating  glance  on  her;  but  agwn  he 
dropped  his  eyes,  and  resumed  his  steady  pace;  ob- 
aerring,  in  a  dogged  tone : — *^  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
mistress.  It  may  or  may  not.  But  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it;  and  I  will  thank  you  not  to  be  so  flippant 
of  your  speech  to  me,  who  have  something  ebe  to  think 
of  than  the  prate  of  giddy  maidens.** 

Edith  was  tempted  to  apply  to  him  the  epitbet^ 
which  rose  to  her  lips,  of  saucy  fellow;  but  there  was 
still  a  latent  suspicion  in  her  mind,  that  his  heart  was 
more  favourably  inclined  towards  her  than  his  speech, 
and  she  therefore  suppressed  the  rebuke  he  would 
otherwise  have  received.  The  hour  allowed  her  had 
now  expired,  and  Edith  returned,  to  communicate  to  the 
princess  her  new-formed  hopes. 

Margaret,  though  less  sanguine  than  her  attendant, 
listened  to  her  recital  with  some  interest ;  and  when  the 
man  she  had  spoken  of  entered  their  apartment,  to  re* 
plenish  their  lamp  for  the  night,  and  see  that  they  were 
safe,  ere  he  retired  to  bis  bed,  she  fixed  on  him  a  look 
of  unaccustomed  observation. 

The  emotion,  which  Edith  had  before  remaiked  be 
could  not  entirely  suppress,  again  crimsoned  his  cheek, 
as  his  eye  met  those  of  Margaret's  fixed  intently  upon 
him.  But  his  reply  to  some  slight  question  which  she 
asked,  was  even  more  repulsive  than  his  manner  had 
been  when  he  spoke  to  Edith  herself;  and  the  princess, 
when  he  quitted  the  room,  expressed  her  surprise  that 
the  latter  could  ever  have  formed  a  hope  of  interesting 
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in  their  favour  one  who  seemed  totally  destitute  even 
of  common  civility,  much  more  compassion. 
'  *'  That  blush,  which  is  so  troublesome  to  him,^  ob-' 
served  Edith,  "  speaks  to  me  volumes  in  his  favour.  I 
would  venture  my  life  that  I  am  no.t  mistaken,  and  that 
we  shall  yet  find  he  is  disposed  to  be  our  friend.  Hea« 
ven  grant  that  he  may  continue  in  his  present  ofiicel 
for  I  think  I  shall  die  with  desjj^air,  if  I  should  see  our 
surly  old  gaoler's  face,  instead  of  him,  to-morrow  morn* 
mg. 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  came,  to  her  entire 
satisfaction,  the  man  whom  Edith  was  pleased  to  call 
her  new  friend ;  but  still  more  delighted  was  she,  wben^ 
as  he  was  assisting  her  to  take  some  provisions  out  of 
the  basket  which  he  had  brought,  he,  with  a  significant 
motion  of  his  finger,  to  enjoin  silence,  thrust  a  paper 
into  her  hand,  on  which  she  beheld  written: — ^'^ There 
are  eyes  that  see  you,  when  you  see  not  thero;^-ears 
that  are  listening  to  you,  when  you  believe  that  you 
are  only  confiding  to  each  other.  Spies  are  hovering 
round  you  by  day  and  night;  and  even  if  you  speak  of 
this  to  each  other,  you  will  betray  the  friend  who  writes. 
Be  cautious,  then,  and  silent ;  and  believe  that  there  are 
those  at  work  for  you  who  are  more  powerful  than 
yourselves.  But  remember,  that  the  slightest  imprU'* 
dence  will  betray  all.  Persuade  the  princess  to  accom- 
pany you  on  your  nightly  visits  to  the  platform ;  but  do 
not  be  surprised  or  disappointed  if  many  nights  elapse 
before  any  thing  results  from  her  doing  so.  Be  patient 
and  silent,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.** 

Edith  glanced  a  look  of  terror  round  the  room,  after 
reading  this.     If  it  were  indeed  true,  that  alf  their  ac- 
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tiooa  were  oteerred,  thai  their  espreseions  were  over* 
heard,  how  heioooa  must  her  ooodiiet  appear  id  the 
eyes  of  those  who  were,  no  doubt,  instriioted  by  ihe 
king  to  keep  jealous  watch  upon  their  adioos. 

How  often  had  she  given  vent  to  her  anger,  againal 
even  the  monacch  himselC  in  tenas  of  the  bitterest 
hatred  and  contempt!  She  no  longer  wondered  at  the 
surliness  and  silence  of  the  old  gaoler;  for  it  was  pro- 
bably himself  who  had  heard  her  applying  to  him  every 
opprobious  epithet  with  which  her  memory  could  (Or- 
nish her.  But  she  was  recalled  from  these  uneasy 
leiections,  by  the  certainty  which  at  once  rushed  into 
her  mind,  that  she  had  not  been  mistaken  in  her  optnion 
of  the  friendly  intentions  of  their  present  attendant,  and 
heartily  did  she  now  pray  that  they  ought  not  by  any 
unforeseen  acddent  be  prevented. 

Warily  and  cautiously,  as  if  oonsdoos  that  an  unseen 
eye  was  at  that  moment  observing  all  her  actions,  she 
contrived  to  place  the  imp<Nrtaat  paper  before  the  eyes 
of  the  princess;  and  then,  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  lat- 
ter, should  she,  as  was  natural,  break  out  into  ezdaau^ 
tion,  she  burst  into  a  song. 

The  sound  thrilled  through  the  heart  of  Margaret; 
and  without  looking  at  the  paper,  which  Edith  had  laid 
on  the  book  that  was  open  before  her,  or  bcang  con* 
scious  of  its  importance,  she  fixed  her  astoniahed  and 
reproachful  look  on  the  latter. 

**  Yon  may  look,  lady,"  observed  the  latter.  **  But 
the  bird,  when  he  has  vainly  exhausted  his  little  strength 
in  beating  against  the  bars  of  his  prison,  gets  tired  at 
length  of  resistance,  and  tries  to  cheer  his  melancholy 
by  oesuming  his  native  wood  notes.    So  it  is  with  me. 
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I  am  tirtd  of  woarying  HMven  with  prayers  for  our  en* 
francbisement  from  these  dreary  walls,  and  am  deter* 
mined  to  make  the  best  oF  it.  You,^  she  continued, 
with  a  significant  glance«  ^  will  findf  I  dare  aay,  com- 
fort in  your  book:  do  not  be  angryi  then,  that  I  seek 
mine  in  a  song.  But  I  do  not  despair  yet/*  she  con* 
tinued,  in  the  same  lively  tone,  "  of  hearing  even  you 
lift  up  your  voice  and  be  merry,  for  time  and  patience 
do  wonders." 

"  They  do  so,  indeed,  Edith,*'  replied  Margaret,  who 
had  by  this  time  read  the  emphatic  words  which  had 
been  laid  before  her,  and  at  once  comprehended  all  that 
was  meant  to  be  conveyed. 

Her  mind  revolted  with  indignation  from  the  mean 
and  despicable  method  which  the  writer  insinuated  was 
adopted  by  her  enemies,  to  pry  into  her  most  secret 
thoughts  and  communications  with  her  faithful  atten- 
dant But  she  was  convinced,  that  one  evidently  dis- 
posed to  befViend,  would  not  annoy  her  by  insinuating 
that  of  which  he  was  not  l\illy  confirmed;  and  she 
therefore  attempted  not  to  utter  a  word  on  the  subject 
of  the  recent  communication,  but  continued  to  maintain 
the  appearance  of  being  fully  occupied  with  the  vohime 
she  had  in  her  hand. 

It  was  a  difficult  task,  however,  both  to  her  and 
Edith,  to  maintain  an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  be- 
ing observed;  while  their  whole  thoughts  were  fixed  on 
the  unseen  spy,  whose  eyes,  they  imagined,  were  con* 
stanlly  filed  on  them. 

-  The  princess  trembled  at  the  manner  in  which  Edith, 
from  tinie  to  time,  cast  a  scrutinising  glance  around 
the  room^,  while  Edith,  in  her  turn,   ctimsoned  with 
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emotkm  at  the  oonstndned  and  awkward  style  in  which 
her  mistress  introduced  her  oew-fomied  intention  of 
accompanying  her  (Edith)  in  her  evening  promenade. 

"  I  hope  you  may  not  be  crossed  in  your  purpose,* 
observed  the  latter,  trying  to  speak  quite  calm  and  un- 
embarrassed; "  but  I  should  not  be  at  all  surfwised  if 
fyou  should  now  be  denied  the  indulgence  you  have  so 
kng  slighted." 

**  I  hope  not,^  returned  the  princess ;  '*  but  if  it  be 
so,  I  must  of  course  submit.^' 

''  But  I  shall  not  submit,**  replied  Edith,  briskly; 
"  for  I  will  shake  that  craven,  cowardly  loon  out  of  his 
shoes,  if  he  dare  to  refuse  you.*^ 

Long  and  tedious  did  that  day  appear  to  both;  and 
still  more  tedious,  that  they  were  denied  the  liberty  of 
discussing  their  hopes  and  expectations.  Night  came 
at  last,  but  brought  with  it  only  disappointment;  for  a 
violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind  came  on,  precisely  at  the 
hour  at  which  Edith  usually  walked,  and  her  guide 
came  not.  Margaret  tried  to  bear  this  unexpected  trial 
of  her  patience  with  fortitude;  and  Edith's  comphiots 
were  checked  by  her  fears  that  she  might  be  over- 
heard. 

At  the  usual  hour  their  attendant  entered;  but  he 
spoke  not  a  single  word,  and  Margaret  fancied  that  she 
could  detect  in  his  countenance  the  consciousness  thai 
he  was  observed. 

Edith,  however,  properly  considered  that  it  would  be 
as  wise  to  pursue  her  usual  system;  and  she,  therefore) 
with  that  pertness  which  she  could  so  weU  assume,  ob- 
served:— *^  So,  Master  Gaoler,  I  suppose  you  did  not 
think  fit  to  venture  your  pretty  person  out  in  the  fui^ 
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and  therefeve  pretended  to  think  I  was  as  eflenrinate  as 
yourself." 

A  faint  soiile  played  on  the  man's  fkce;  bat  he  inH'^ 
mediately  suppressed  it,  and  said,  in  bis  usual  sullen 
tone:-—''  I  had  no  wish  to  get  wet  to  the  skia,  mistress; 
and  I  think  ye  would  have  laughed  at  me  for  a  fool,  if 
I  had  ocHne  to  ask  you  if  you  wished  to  be  blown  off 
the  platform  into  the  river;  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  stood' a  fair  chance  of  that,  if  you  had  gone  out  to^ 
night'' 

*•  WelV  resumed  Edith,  ''  for  this  night  you  may 
hokl  yourself  excused;  but  I  trust  you  will  bespeak 
fair  weather  for  to-morrow,  and  that  you  wiD  feel  your- 
self bound  to  give  me  two  hours  instead  of  one,  to  make 
up  for  this  evening's  disappointment;  more  especiaOy, 
as  my  lady  intends  to  profit  by  your  gallantry,  and  pay 
her  first  visit  to  your  romantic  promenade.'* 

^  I  wish  you  would  speak  plain  English,  mistress,"  re^ 
turned  the  man,  snappishly:  ''I  know  not  what  you 


Why  then,  in  plain  English,''  replied  Edith,  ^  my 
mistress  is  sick,  at  last,  at  looking  at  these  naked  walb^ 
and  intends  to  avail  herself  of  your  indulgence,  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  with  me  to-morrow  night'^ 

The  man  scratched  his  head,  and  looked  at  Margaret 
with  an  air  of  perplexity  so  natnrali  that  the  latter 
could  scarcely  believe  it  was  assumed  to  conceal  h\g 
satisfaction. 

**  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  suffer  the  hdy  to  go,"*  he 
observed,  **  for  nothing  has  been  said  to  me  aboot  it: 
howevfr,  I  will  ask.  But  as  to  two  hoars,  I  know  that's 
quite  out  of  the  question. 

28.  i  o  ' 
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'*  The  more  iU-natured  loon  thou  for  saying  sor  ex* 
claimed  Edith.  ^*  But  go  thy  ways»  man.  We  want 
nothing  of  thee  but  what  thy  consdence  wanants — fk- 
vourS)  none  who  look  on  thy  face  would  expect.'* 

The  man  quitted  the  chamber,  murmuring  some  ani- 
madversions on  her  flippancy  and  pertness;  and  the 
princess  and  her  attendant,  not  daring  to  communicate 
their  observations  to  each  other,  remained  silently  re- 
flecting on  the  new  source  of  hope  and  expeetation 
which  had  thus  been  opened  to  them. 

Far  different,  however,  was  the  point  to  which  those 
hopes  tended.  In  Edith's  mind  the  possibility  of  her 
mistress's  escape  from  confinement,  and  her  probable 
return  to  Scotland,  where,  alone,  she  could  hope  to  be 
safe  from  the  tyranny  which  now  oppressed  her,  were 
the  most  prominent  objects;  and  with  these  were  con- 
nected oth^  and  more  personal  feelings.  Gordon  was 
still  in  Scotland;  and  if  once  the  gulf  was  passed  that 
now  separated  them;  if  once  she  could  behold  him,  and 
convince  him  that  she  had  found  nothing  in  England  to 
efface  her  former  feelings;  and  if  he  should  still  retain 
his  love  for  her 

The  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes  at  the  bare  poaubility, 
which  at  that  moment  occurred  to  her,  that  Crordon 
had  forgotten  her;  but  Edith'^s  disposition  always  in- 
clined her  to  look  at  the  brightest  side  of  the  picture, 
and  she  continued  to  amuse  her  fancy  with  framing 
visions  of  the  felicity  which  might  yet  be  her  portion, 
should  her  present  hopes  be  realised,  until,  at  length, 
she  fell  asleep,  to  renew  those  visions  in  her  dreams. 

Far,  far  different  were  the  thoughts  that  occupied 
the  bosom  of  Margaret 
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Reckless  of  her  own  fate»  and  dreading  death  less 
than  being  compelled  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life 
in  the  arms  of  one  whom  she  did  not  love,  she  thought 
only  of  the  possibility  of  turning  to  the  advantage  of 
Norfolk  the  hopes  that  had  been  suggested,  by  the 
discovery  that  there  was  still  some  friend  interested  in 
her  favour. 

That  the  duke  was  still  living  had  now  become  the 
fixed  impression  of  her  mind ;  and  as  she  reviewed  the 
strange  circumstances  of  the  communication  which  she 
had  received,  she  felt  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
was  through  his  means  that  it  had  reached  her. 

**  He  is,  perhaps,  meditating  some  plan  for  escaping," 
the  mentally  exclaimed,  as  a  sudden  light  seemed  to 
flash  upon  her  mind.  **  Heaven  prosper  it !  and  yet  how 
could  I  forward  it?  Alas!  it  b  but  too  possible  that  he 
neglects  to  secure  his  own  safety,  with  the  fond  idea  of 
nudcing  me  the  partner  of  his  flight.  Oh!  Norfolk, 
Norfolk !  too  generous  and  disinterested  being,  let  me 
not  think  that  I  again  am  the  rock  on  which  thy 
fortunes  are  to  be  wrecked.  Would  that  I  could  see 
thee,  know  thee  once  in  safety,  and  my  utmost  wbhes 
would  be  realised,  even  if  I  were  sure  this  place  would 
be  mv  tomb!** 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


I  leize  you  in  the  TacaDt  air. 
And  hatejf  with  a  fansbaiid's  care, 

I  pnm  ftn  to  my  h«ttt*-Ooi.EBn»«s. 

The  day  which  Edilh  aifd  her  nustreis  silendf  wished, 
a  thousand  tnaes,  were  come  to  its  dose,  passed  oter 
without  aflfording  any  subject  either  to  feed  their 
hopeS|  or  to  render  them  less  sanguine. 

At  dinner  Edith  remarked  to  their  attendant,  .thai 
^e  weather  «Ud  not  seem  likely  to  aflford  him  the  same 
excose  it  had  done  the  prececting  night  To  whidi 
he  bhtntly  Teplied,  that  he  wanted  no  excuse  for  doing 
hiadnty. 

''  Well  Sir  Knave,"*  retorted  Edith,  **  then  I  trust 
thou  bast  satisfied  thy  ooasdenoe,  that  it  will  be  doing 
thy  duty  to  esciirt  my  mispress  to-night  as  well  as  me.^ 

*'  I  would  be  more  glad  to  escort  the  lac^  sJone,'*  he 
replied,  tartly;  "  for  then  my  ears  would  be  spared  from 
hearing  thy  malapert  remarks.  But  that  is  as  thy 
lady  pleases;  though  it  would  be  doing  herself,  I  thmk, 
as  well  as  me  an  act  of  kindness,  to  command  thee  to 
remain  in  thy  chamber.'* 

Edith  laughed  scornfully,  as  she  replied: — **  Well, 
wen,  I  pardon  thee,  jackanapes;  for  thou  art,  I  can  see, 
one  who  art  little  used  to  authority,  and  knowest  not 
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bow  to  wear  it;  but  I  shall  find  a  day  to  humble  thy 
pride»  and  teach  thee  due  reTerence  to  thy  superiors/' 

With  a  beating  heart  the  princess  followed  to  the 
apot  appointed  for  her  recreation*  There  was  nothing 
in  its  aspect  very  inviting;  but  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly  in  the  heavens  above  her,  and  the  clear,  fresh 
air  was  most  refreshing,  after  her  long  imprisonment  in 
the  gloomy  chamber. 

With  the  most  intense  anxiety  she  gazed  around,  but 
nothing  appeared  to  repay  her  for  the  unaccustomed 
exertion  she  had  made  to  reach  this  spot.  The  senti- 
nels kept  their  measured  walk,  as  £dith  bad  previously 
described,  at  a  distance  too  great  to  admit  of  any  hope 
of  conununication  with  them;  and  their  gaoler,  at  his 
accustomed  post,  seemed  either  slumbering,  as  he  leant 
against  the  parapet,  or  so  lost  in  thought  as  to  be  to- 
tally inattentive  to  what  passed  around  him.  Margaret^s 
impatience  became  agony ;  but  the  hour  was  sounded 
by  the  bell,  and  the  man  started  from  hb  reverie. 

**  Your  time  has  expired,  madam,^  he  observed,  ap- 
proaching the  princess.  **  Be  patient,^*  he  added,  in  a 
whisper.  ^*  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  To-morrow 
perhaps-— ~^'  and  he  turned  away  without  giving  her 
time  to  utter  a  word. 

This  was  some  consolation.  Yet  a  dreary  interval  of 
suspense  was  to  be  passed ;  and  Margaret's  spirits  sank 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  as  she  re-entered  her  dreary  prison, 
now  rendered  doubly  irksome  by  the  consciousnees  that, 
even  there,  they  wer6  not  free  from  the  observation  of 
those  who  were  employed  to  discover  in  their  conduct 
that  which  would,  perhaps,  subject  them  to  still  harsher 
treatment,  and  more  rigorous  confinement. 
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The  next  day  passed  over  without  any  incident  of 
importance,  and  at  the  usual  hour  Margaret  and  her 
attendant  again  prepared  for  their  temporary  emancipa- 
tion from  their  prison.  Their  guide  and  gaoler  eD» 
tered;  and  without  speaking  a  word,  they  followed  him 
through  the  long  passage,  and  to  the  foot  of  the  narrow 
stairs  by  which  they  were  to  ascend,  when,  in  a  hurried 
whisper,  he  observed:^"  Be  prepared  for  a  surprise; 
and  be  cautious  that,  by  no  exclamation,  you  defeat  the 
plan  of  your  friends.** 

'*  I  will  not,^'  replied  the  princess. 

**  Nor  I,  nor  I,'^  repeated  Edith,  eagerly. 

They  proceeded  on  their  dreary  way,  and  when 
nearly  at  the  top,  beheld  a  man,  who  stood  as  if  await- 
ing their  approach. 

''All  is  right,*'  observed  their  attendant,  in  a  low 
voice;  "go  forward:**  and  he  put  the  key  of  the  door 
ipto  the  hand  of  the  stranger,  who,  though  evidently  in 
^reat  agitation,  immediately  proceeded  to  unlock  it. 

Margaret  trembled  so  violently,  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  lean  on  Edith  for  support.  Her  heart  told 
her  that  this  stranger  was  Norfolk,  though  disguised  as 
be  was,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  reoogniie  him  by 
the  uncertain  and  gloomy  light  of  the  lamp  which  guided 
|heir  footsteps  up  the  narrow  stairs. 

The  ardent  pressure  of  his  hand,  as  she  passed 
ihrough  the  door,  which  he  held  in  order  to  lock  it 
f^fter  them,  confirmed  this  belief.  He  took  the  same 
position  as  their  gaoler  was  accustomed  to  do;  and 
Margaret,  fearing  the  consequences  of  any  incautious 
action,  walked  on,  though  with  unsteady  steps,  until  she 
reached  the  end  of  the  platform. 
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The  duke,  for  il  was  himself,  awaited  her  return:-^ 
'^  Margaret,  my  beloved,"  he  exclaimed,  as  she  ap- 
proached him,  "  this  moment  repays  me  for  all  my  suf- 
ferings. Ohl  how  ardently  have  I  longed  to  behold 
you  once  more;  and.  how  do  I  now  long  to  claim  a  hus- 
band's right  to  hold  you  in  my  embrace!  Yet  I 
dare  not  approach  you,  for  the  eyes  of  our  enemies  are 
on  us.'*    ^ 

"  For  mercy^s  sake  be  cautious.  Should  your  voice 
be  heard  '^  exclaimed  the  princess,  in  an  agony  of 
fear. 

^They  cannot  hear  us,  my  love,*'  replied  Norfolk. 
*'  The  generous  friend  who  has  hazarded  his  life  to 
procure  me  this  indulgence,  has  taken  care  to  ascer- 
tain—^ But  I  must  not  lose  these  precious  mo- 
ments in  vain  lamentations.  Tell  me,  Margaret,  does 
the  tyrant  king  relent  ?  does  he  offer  any  conditions  as 
the  price  of  your  liberty  ?** 

**  None,  none,**  replied  the  princess.  *'  Full  well  he 
knows  that  I  would  listen  to  none  which  would  not 
secure  your  safety "* 

''And  my  happiness,  Margaret,**  he  hastily  inter- 
rupted. '*  Forget  not,  that  it  is  my  fixed,  my  unalter- 
able purpose  to  reject  life  itself,  if  it  is  to  be  purchased 
by  the  loss  of  you.  The  tyrant  knows  it.  He  knows 
that  I  would  spurn  with  contempt  the  richest  boon  he 
eould  bestow,  were  it  to  be  bought  at  such  a  price.  Be 
yon  equally  firm,  my  beloved,  and  we  shall  yet  triumph 
over  his  malice.  He  dare  not  take  my  life,  or  long,  long 
since  should  I  have  fallen  under  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner. But  he  knows  that  I  have  many  and  powerfiil 
friends;  he  knows  that  the  voice  of  justice  and  humanity 
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are  on  my  side;  and  he  fean  to  perpetrate  the  act  which 
his  cruel»  remorseless  heart  has  king  sinoe  dictated,  as 
the  only  decisive  method  by  which  he  could  silence  ny 
claims  to  you.  Margaret,  it  is  hard  to  ask  yon  to  be 
content  to  immure  yourself  witlun  the  gloomy  %ralla  of  a 
dungeon — to  submit  to  privation  and  insnlt  (or  my  sake! 
Yet  my  motives  are  not  purely  selfish.  Oh,  no!  Fall 
well  I  know  that  your  release  would  be  but  the  prdude 
to'  further  miseries-— to  a  saerifioe  wludi  your  heart 
would  shrink  from,  with  which  your  conseience  would 
hourly  reproach  you.  Margaret,  you  are  my  wife.  No 
earthly  power  can  separate  those  bands  whidi  have 
united  us.    Yet  were  you  to  consent  to        ^' 

**  Never,"  interrupted  the  princess,  with  QiMucasi 
"  Torment  not  yourself  with  such  vain  fears;  but  think 
of  me  as  I  deserve,  and  believe  that  death  itself,  were  it 
to  threaten  me  in  its  most  repulsive  form,  would  never 
induce  me  to  consent  to  dissolve-—*' 

She  leant  on  Edith,  unabk  to  finish  her  adenn  de* 
claration ;  and  Norfolk,  foigetting,  in  alarm  at  her  sitn* 
ation,  the  necessity  of  the  most  rigorous  caation,  flew  to 
her  assistance*  Margaret,  however,  though  faint  from 
the  violence  of  her  emotion,  was  folly  consdous  of  the 
danger  he  was  incurring. 

**  Leave  me,  leave  me  instantly!**  she  exclaimed,  in  a^ 
cents  of  terror:  "  you  will  b^  observed,  and-«-«~^ 

Norfolk  returned  to  the  spot  which  he  had  prcfiously 
occupied;  and  Margaret,  turning  a  fearful  look  on  the 
soldiers,  who  could  not  fail,  she  feared,  from  the  bright* 
ness  of  the  moonlight,  to  observe  all  that  passed, 
resumed  the  accustomed  walk  towanb  the  end  of  the* 
terrace* 
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But  the  mischief  was  done.  Scarcely  had  sbci  after 
resting  a  few  moments,  began  to  retrace  her  steps  to- 
wards the  spot  where  he  stood,  when  a  noise  was  heard 
on  the  staircase,  and  a  voice  at  the  door  almost  instantly 
demanded  admittance.  Norfolk  cast  a  look  of  despair 
towards  Margaret.  The  demand  was  repeated  in  a 
still  more  ▼ehement  manner. 

**  It  is  of  no  use  to  refiase  admittance,  my  lord,"  ex* 
claimed  the  speaker;  *'  for  in  another  instant  the  door 
will  be  broken  open.** 

*' All  is  lost,  Margaret!"  he  exclaimed,  rushing  to* 
wards  her,  and  clasping  her  in  his  arms. 

Paralysed  with  terror,  she  remained  silent  and  mo* 
tionless,  gasing  at  the  door,  at  which  the  assailants  were 
now  loudly  battering.  It  yielded,  and  a  party  of  armed 
men  rushed  forwards,  dragging  them  with  the  pale  and 
bleeding  form  of  the  faithfiil  servant  of  Norfolk,  the 
man  who  had  succeeded  the  former  gaoler  of  the  prin- 
cess, and  to  whose  efforts  Norfolk  had  been  indebted 
for  bis  present  interview. 

Almost  instinctively  Margaret  clung  to  Norfolk  for 
protection;  and  the  latter,  grasping  her  in  his  armsi 
mshed  with  her  to  the  edge  of  the  platform;  while 
Edith,  shrieking  in  wiU  dismay,  threw  herself  on  her 
kneee  to  entreat  tot  pity  and  mercy. 

Thrustmg  her  rudely  aside,  the  leader  of  the  party 
advanced  towards  Norfolk,  commanding  his  men  to  do 
tbeir  duty  and  separate  the  prisoners. 

**  YieU  instantly,  my  lord  duke,**  he  continued,  ob- 

servmg  that  Norfolk  evinced  no  disposition  to  submit  to 

bis  mandate;  while  the  men,  apparently  awed  at  the 

stem  and  determined  expression  of  bis  countenance, 

28.  4p 
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hesitated  to  edveMe*  ''.YieU,"*  repeated  their  leader, 
"  and  compel  me  not  to  use  that  force  whkh  it  wouU 
he  madoess  io  you  to  provoke*  You  are  UDarmed  and 
defencelessy"  he  contiotted;  ''but  were  you  not,  whai 
eould  you  hope  from  resistance  hut  iaeritablB  and  on 
atant  destruction  {  I  wish  not,  my  lord,  to  tdke  your  life; 
but  I  dare  not  further  parley  with  you*  Yield  up  the 
lady,  therefore,  or——" 

.  ''NeTer!**  muttered  Norfolk,  through  his  dendmd 
teeth,  bis  pale  lips  quivering  with  the  msdneaw  of  utter 
despair* 

He  had  graduaiiy  retreated  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
platfon%  to  a  part  where,  unguarded  hut  by  a  parapet 
laised  ooly  a  few  inches,  a  step  or  two  further  would 
ha^e  precipitated  him  and  the  helpless  fonn  which  he 
held  io  hn  firm  grasp,  inCo  the  fearful  vokl  beneath. 
Into,  that  deep  and  fearful  void  Norfolk  now  turned  a 
wtfld  and  desperate  glance* 

The  men  shrunk  back,  horror*struck  at  the  dveadfel 
purpose  which  they  read  in  his  terrific  look,  as  he 
turned  his  glaaed  eyes,  with  a  shudder,  upon  the  prin- 
eess,  and  strained  her  still  closer  to  his  convulsive  grasps 
without  appearing  even  to  be  ceoacious  of  their  presence 
or  observation.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Edith, 
whom  the  rude  and  reckless  manner  of  the  soldiers  had 
awed  into  silence,  became,  for  the  first  time,  conscious 
of  the  desperate  purpose  of  the  duke;  and  with  a  shriek 
so  piercing,  that  it  thrilled  ifarough  the  hearts  of  al 
presenlv  she  sprang  towards  her  bebved  mistress^  and 
dung  to  her  dress. 

*'  Spare  her,,  spare  her!*'  she  exclaimed,  in  the  wildest 
accents  of  despair;  and  Margaret,  as  if  suddenly  rouaed 
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to  a  knowledge  of  her  danger,  made  an  effon  to  extri- 
cate herself  from  the  arms  which  enthralled  her. 

Norfolk  was  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  sudden 
movement.  He  fixed  his  maddened  gaze  on  the  shriek- 
ing girl,  as  if  arrested  in  his  purpose  by  her  terror;  and 
at  that  moment  he  was  seized  from  behind,  by  the  pow- 
erful athletic  arm  of  a  soldier,  who  had  seen  and  pro- 
fited by  the  momentary  advantage  which  the  duke^s 
hesitation  had  afforded,  and  who  now  dragged  him  for- 
ward several  paces  from  the  dangerous  precipice.  The 
rest  of  the  party  now  rushed  upon  him,  but  Norfolk  no 
longer  ofiered  any  resistance.  The  dreadful  struggle 
baa  miad  bad  sustained  had  proved  loo  powerful  for  bis 
frame,  weakened  and  exhausted  by  long  suflfering  aod 
rigorous  imprisoiunent;  and  as  the  soldiers  rudely  tore 
the  object  of  his  fond  devotion  from  his  arms,  they 
dropped  nerveless  by  his  aide,  and  be  became  totally 
insensible  even  to  the  sound  of  her  voice,  as  she  pa* 
thetically  exclaimed: — **  Farewell,  Norfolk  1  furewell! 
Thy  fate  and  mine  is  now  sealed  for  everl*' 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Wellyheisdnd! 
Mindered,  pcxfai^ ;  and  I  am  faint. 

And  fed -r- 

Aa  if  h  woe  no  painftil  thing  \o  die. — Colekidgb. 

Thb  prediction  which  Margaret  had  so  emphaticaDy 
pronottnoed  was,  ere  many  days  had  passed,  in  part 
verified;  but  from  the  princess  the  fatal  fact  was  for 
some  time  concealed,  that  Norfolk's  woes  and  sorrows 
were  finally  terminated,  and  that  she  who  had,  indeed, 
borne  but  the  name  of  his  wife,  had  no  longer  cause  to 
fear  the  consequences  of  that  fatal  title. 

The  first  indication  of  some  important  change,  rither 
in  the  feelings  of  the  king  or  in  her  relative  situation, 
was  her  removal  from  the  dreary  and  mean  apartment 
she  had  occupied  so  long,  to  a  more  cheerfol  and  suit- 
able abode;  an  increase  of  the  attendance  afibrded  her; 
and  the  change  of  manners,  from  gloomy  and  suspicious 
silence,  and  an  inattention  to  the  few  requests  she  made, 
to  the  most  respectful  observance  of  her  wishes,  and  an 
apparent  desire  to  minister  to  her  comforts,  in  those 
now  appointed  to  attend  her. 

To  Eldith  these  changes  were  productive  of  the 
highest  satisfaction.  She  beheld  herself  comparatively 
freed  from  all  restnunt;  her  slightest  commands  met 
with  instant  compliance,  and  every  indulgence  she  could 
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wish  was  immediately  granted.  In  all  this  Edith  saw 
only  the  foreboding  of  happier  days — the  perfect  re- 
storation  to  liberty  and  happiness  of  her  beloved  mis- 
tress. But  the  latter  beheld  with  a  very  different  eye 
this  relaxation  of  severity.  Either  Norfolk  had  at  last 
relinquished  his  opposition  to  the  king,  or  he  was  re« 
moved  beyond  the  power  of  the  latter.  Of  the  first 
she  had  little  hopes.  There  was  a  bare  possibility  that 
bis  mind  had  been  subdued  by  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  his  situation,  into  such  concessions  as  the  king  re- 
quired. But  Margaret  recalled  to  her  memory  her  last 
interview  with  the  duke;  the  frantic  and  reckless  des- 
peration of  the  purpose  he  had  betrayed,  rather  to  con- 
sign her  to  a  horrible  death  than  part  with  her;  and 
while  she  shuddered  at  the  thought,  she  was  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  death  alone  could  dissolve  the  tie 
between  them. 

From  the  female  who  was  now  appointed  to  assist 
Edith  in  her  attendance  on  the  princess,  the  latter  at 
length  learned  the  melancholy  truth.  Norfolk  was  in- 
deed no  more.  His  gallant,  ardent  spirit,  had  sunk 
under  the  dreadful  conflict  which  it  had  sustained.  He 
had  beheld  the  faithful  friend  who  had,  with  such 
perseverance  and  skill,  succeeded  in  procuring  for  him 
the  gratification  of  once  more  beholding  the  object  of 
hb  affection,  and  whose  views  extended  still  furthers— 
even  to  the  means  of  eventually  procuring  his  (the 
duke's)  enlargement;— »he  had  seen  him  expire  in  ago- 
nies from  the  wounds  he  had  received;— he  had  felt 
that  to  his  own  imprudence  and  rashness  this  tragical 
event  was  to  be  attributed;— he  knew  that  every  hope  of 
his  again  beholding  the  princess  was  now  gone,  and  he 
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sank  under  the  conplicatioojof  miseriet  vhich  oppteued 
binu  A  fever  of  the  fadrain  had  been  the  result  of  that 
intermw  which  had  terminated  so  fatally,  and  in  a  fev 
days  Norfolk  ceased  to  exist. 

It  was  to  Edith  this  tale  was  told,  under  a  strong  in* 
junction  of  secrecy,  as  the  narrator  had  been  enjoined 
not  to  communicate  it  to  the  princess,  lest  it  should  be 
the  means  of  retarding  her  recovery  from  the  state  of 
oielancholy  into  which  she  had  fallen;  but  Margaret 
was  too  quick  sighted  on  this  subject  to  be  long  de* 
ceivedt  and  Edith  naturally  too  candid  and  void  of  arti* 
fice,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  being  still  in  igno^^ 
ranee  of  that  which  occupied  incessantly  her  mistress's 
thoughts,  and  was  the  only  topic  on  which  she  would 
converse. 

The  princess,  indeed,  did  not  for  some  time  disoover 
her  attendant's  unwillingness  to  speak  of  anght  relative 
to  the  duke,  or  her  silence  on  those  topics  wbiefa  she 
bad  so  often  brought  forward  by  way  of  consolation^ 
and  as  proofs  that  the  duke  was  still  in  existence.  Bot 
at  length  the  thought  did  occur  to  her;  and  Ike  cer> 
tabty  that  Edith  was  weH  acquainted  with  all  that  sbe 
(Margaret)  wished  so  earnestly  to  learn,  broke  at  once 
upon  her  mind. 

**  And  are  you  too,  then,  attempting  to  deceive  me^ 
Edith  ?'^  she  exclaimed,  fixing  on  the  latter  a  look  which 
seemed  to  pierce  ber  very  heart. 

Edith  burst  into  tears  as  she  in  vain  attempted  to 
vindicate  herself  from  the  charge;  but  Margaret  impa^ 
tiently  interrupted  her. 

''  Do  not  deny  it,  Edith,"  she  exdaimed.  **  You  are 
well  aware  that  Norfolk  b  no  more.    Tell  me,  tlieo»  the 
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nanner  of  his   death.     Did  those  ruthless   men      ■■ 
Oh!  God ^" 

**  Nay,  dearest  lady,  be  comforted/*  interrupted  Edith, 
"  and  do  not  thus  needlessly  alarm  and  terrify  yourself. 
The  duke  was  conducted,  unhurt,  back  to  his  prison* 
He  offered,  indeed,  no  resistance  after  you  were  borne 
from  him;  but        ■" 

"But  what!"  interrupted  Margaret,  wildly.  ''He 
did  not|  surely  he  did  not  Oh!  horror,  horror! 

Edith,  save  me  from  that  dreadful  thought  The  ate? 
Ihescaflbkl?  Quick!  Why  do  you  not  speak?  Did 
ibey  dare  to  murder  himT' 

''Oh!  no,  no,  no!  dearest  lady,"  exclaimed  Ediths 
^  Nay,  turn  not  that  look  of  unbelief  and  reproach  on 
me.  On  my  knees,  on  my  hopes  of  salvation,  I  swear 
to  you  that  the  duke  died  not  by  violence,  but  fcU  u 
martyr  to  sorrow,  disappointment,  and  despair.  Let  if 
be  a  consolation  to  you  too,  my  dear  mistress,^*  she  con^ 
tinned,  "  that  the  king,  though  too  late,  repented  of 
his  rigorous  treatment  of  one  of  his  most  faithful  and 
valuable  servants.  On  his  death-bed,  the  duke,  had  her 
been  in  a  state  to  be  conscious  of  it,  would  have  been 
dieered  by  an  assurance  of  unconditional  pardon  from 
hb  sovereign,  and  by  the  promise  from  the  latter,  that 
any  request  he  might  wish  to  make  should  be  refigi* 
oosly  attended  to.  He  would  have  heard,  too,  that 
those  honours  from  which  he  had  been  torn  would  be 
restored  to  his  memory;  and  that  every  observance 
due  to  his  birth,  his  rank,  and  his  services  towards  his 
monarch  and  his  country,  would  be  bestowed  on  his 
funeral  obsequies.  But,  alas!  dear  lady,  I  will  not  de« 
ceive  you.    Fh>m  the  moment  the  doke  quitled  that 
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fatal  spot,  be  never  regained  the  perfect  possesskm  of 
bis  mental  faculties;  and  before  be  died,  all  recent  events 
seemed  totally  effaced  from  bis  memory,  and  be  expired 
witbout  pain,  or  witbout  seeming  conscious  of  aught 
that  could  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  bis  dying  hour.** 

The  tears  which  bad  hitherto  been  denied  to  ease 
Margaret's  aching  heart  now  burst  forth,  and  Edith 
did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  the  friendly  current 

**  And  where,  then,  ba?e  they  laid  him,  Edith  f*  she 
at  length  demanded. 

'*  It  is  now  five  days,  madam,**  she  replied,  **  ance  the 
melancholy  procession,  attended  by  crowds  of  weeping 
friends  and  strangers,  who,  though  they  knew  not  his 
person,  commiserated  bis  fate,  and  lamented  bis  loss 
as  an  injury  to  the  public  weal,  passed  the  gates  of  this 
fortress,  on  its  way  to  the  Abbey  church  of  Westmin* 
ter,  where  he  will  rest  by  the  side  of  hb  noble  father; 
and  whither  the  king  has  directed  that  the  renudns  of 
the  late  duchess,  his  mother,  shall  be  removed  from  the 
chapel  at  Arundel  Castle,  and  be  placed  in  the  same 
depository. 

**  And  the  two  desolate  sisters  r*  said  Margaret*  in  a 
tone  of  suppressed  agony.  "  Heard  you  aught  of  the 
ladies  Matilda  and  Alida,  Edith  r 

*'  I  have  beard,  lady,  that  the  king  baa  aasnred  them 
of  his  especial  favour  and  protection,^  replied  Edith; 
'*and  that  he  has  signified  bis  wish  to  see  them  at 
court,  so  soon  as  the  season  of  grief  and  retirement 
shall  have  passed  away." 

"  Of  grief!*'  repeated  Margaret,  with  an  indignant 
sigh.  "  Thinks  the  king,  then,  that  such  grief  as 
theirs; — that  the  loss  of  a  beloved  parent,  who,  thoogh 
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she  had  atUined  to  a  full  age,  might  yet  have  been 
spaced  ma^ji  many  years,  to  guide  and  cherish  them? 
Thinks  he  that  the  crueli  merciless  sacrifice  of  the  bro- 
ther  whom  they  idoliied,  and  who  was  worthy  of  the 
warm  and  tender  devotion  of  such  hearts; — thinks  he  that 
bereavementSy  that  iiquries  such  as  these,  demand  only 
the  indttlgenoe  of  the  customary  forms  of  mourning  and 
retirement,  and  are  then  to  be  forgotten  in  the  frivoli* 
ties  and  gaieties  of  court  amusements  t  Oh,  no !  Too 
well  do  I  know  the  hearts  that  he  thus  cruelly  sports 
with.  They  will  not  come.  Alas!  it  will  be  long,  in* 
deed,  ere  their  season  of  mourning  and  retirement  will 
be  passed  way.^ 

''  It  will  be  long  indeed,  I  fear,"  returned  Edith,  sigh* 
iQg»  *'  •ra  they  will  forget  the  cause  they  have  to  mourn. 
But  I  suapect  that  they  will  not  be  suffered  to  indulge 
that  grief  in  private ;  for  they  are  now,  by  the  death  of 
their  brother,  become  the  wards  of  the  crown,  and  re- 
port has  already,  I  understand,  rumoured  that  the  hands 
of  the  rich  heiresses  of  the  house  of  Norfolk,  are  des- 
tined to  be  bestowed  on  two  of  the  king's  especial  fa* 
Toorites.'* 

Margaret  started.  Edith^s  observation  had  at  once 
recalled  to  her  mind  her  own  dependent  situation ;  and 
while  she,  in  terms  of  the  bitterest  indignation,  des- 
canted on  die  arbitrary  and  unfeeling  character  of  him 
who  could  thus  violate  the  sanctity  of  grief,  and  outrage 
the  feeliogs  of  thoae  who  were  thus  unhappily  thrown 
upon  his  protection,  she  trembled  and  shuddered  at 
the  anticipation  of  what  might  be  her  own  fate,  thus 
left  equally  exposed  to  the  same  tyrannical  and  arl 
tfiqposaL 

S8.  4q 
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The  conflict  of  hope  and  fear,  the  pangs  of  stispense, 
and  the  horrible  anticipations  of  a  direfiil  temunatioB  to 
him  whose  fate  occupied,  far  more  than  her  own,  her 
thoughts  and  reflections,  were  now  all  over.  Margaret 
had  now  nothing  more  to  hope  or  fear  on  Norfblk^s 
account;  and  while  she  wept  with  unfeigned  grief  for 
his  untimely  and  melancholy  death;  while  she  mourned 
the  wreck  of  his  house  and  honours;  while  she  grieved 
for  the  sorrows  which  hb  loss  had  brought  upon  his 
lovely  and  amiable  sbters,  she  yet  felt  a  consolation  in 
knowing  that  no  voluntary  act  of  hers  had  ever  caused 
him  a  moments  pain;  and  that  however  disastrous  the 
result  had  been,  she  had  never  been  guided  by  any 
other  wish  or  motive  than  the  sincerest  desire  to  pro- 
mote his  happiness,  even  at  the  expense  of  her  own. 

But,  while  she  became  thus  gradually  resigned  to  the 
loss  of  him  who,  though  he  possessed  not  her  love, 
though  he  had  never  awakened  in  her  bosom  that  ar- 
dent devotion,  that  fervid  passion  which  had  been  the 
tribute  of  her  youthful  heart  to  Lennos,  had  stiB  pos- 
sessed her  warmest  admiration  and  esteem,  and  was  now 
mourned  and  lamented  by  her  with  the  same  purity  of 
affection  and  chaste  sorrow,  with  which  she  would  have 
lamented  the  loss  of  a  beloved  brother,  while  she  felt 
that  sorrow  graduaQy  yielding  to  the  all-powerful  influ- 
ence of  time  and  reflection,  Margaret  could  not  disnuss 
the  fears  and  anticipations  which  arose  from  the  con- 
templation of  her  forlorn  and  unprotected  situation. 

She  was  still  a  resident  in  the  apartments  in  the 
Tower,  to  which  she  had  been  removed  some  days  pre- 
vious to  Norfolk^s  death ;  but  a  message  from  the  king 
himself  had  informed  her,  that  she  was  no  longer  a 
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prisoner,  but  at  liberty  to  choose  her  own  residence, 
whenever  she  should  think  proper  to  remove. 

A  new  source  of  grief  and  mortification^  too,  had  been 
opened  to  her  by  that  royal  condescension ;  for  it  had 
been  addressed  to  her  by  the  title  of  **  our  dear  and  well- 
beloved  cousin  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk;**  and  Margaret, 
while  she  indignantly  spumed  at  his  hypocritical  recog- 
nition of  a  title  which  would  never  have  been  granted 
her,  had  he  whose  love  bestowed  it  upon  her  been 
still  living,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  and  designs  with 
which  it  was  probably  connected* 

As  the  portionless  Margaret  Douglas,  it  depended 
on  the  king*s  bounty  to  make  her  a  desirable  object  for 
the  views  of  any  rapacious  courtier  who  might  chance  to 
be  favoured  with  his  sovereign*s  approbation;  and  Hen» 
ty*s  well  known  avarice  and  covetousness  might,  there- 
fore, be  a  bar  to  any  one's  fixing  their  unwelcome  choice 
upon  her,  and  prevent  those  persecutions  which  Norfolk 
had  so  keenly  anticipated.  But  as  the  rich  widow  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  she  felt  that  it  was  but  too  pro- 
bable she  should  be  considered  as  a  tempting  prise  by 
many;  and  by  the  king  himself  an  enviable  and  fit- 
ting reward  for  some  one  of  his  favoured  servants. 
Margaret  recoiled  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

'* Heaven  forbid!'*  she  exclaimed,  **that  I  should 
seek  to  profit  by  the  fond  and  fatal  infatuation  which 
conferred  on  me  that  empty  name  and  title,  even  were 
it  to  render  me  independent  of  the  will  of  the  tyrant, 
and  enable  me  uncontrolledly  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
my  own  heart.  I  would  not  claim  the  smallest  share  of 
those  revenues,  to  which  I  feel  I  can  have  no  right;  but 
still  less  now,  when  I  know  that  it  would  be  abetting 
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the  atbitraiy  and  mereanary  des^ns  of  whieh  I  should 
be  the  victim.  Still  more  deddedly  should  I  oppose 
the  bare  idea  of  profiting  by  the  nonunal  claim  which  I 
have  to  be  the  wife  of  the  gallant  and  murdered  Nor« 
folk.  Ofai  with  what  face  could  I  appear  before  his 
sbters?— the  robber  of  their  patrimony,  the  usurper  of 
that  title  to  which  they  know  I  have  no  right  Tdl 
the  king,"  she  returned,  in  reply  to  his  gracious  mes* 
sage,  **  that  Margaret  Douglas  is  content  with  the  resi- 
dence his  bounty  has  afforded  her;  that  she  moat  hum- 
bly declines  the  high  and  noble  title  with  which  he  has 
been  placed  to  grace  her,  as  one  to  whidi  she  has  not 
the  shadow  of  pretence;  and  that  she  has  no  wish  but 
to  be  allowed,  by  his  highnessVgraoe  and  favour,  to  re- 
main his  poor,  dependent,  and  thankful  servitor  tiD 
death ;  which  she  trusts  and  hopes  will,  at  no  distant 
period,  relieve  him  from  the  charge  and  burden  of  her 
mittntenance  and  support/' 

Surprised  and  disappointed  was  the  messenger  ftosn 
the  king,  who  had  been  announced  to  her  as  Sir  Pins 
Egerton,  and  who  viewed  wilih  evident  admiratbn  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  that  face  and  form,  which,  though 
wasted  by  suflbring  and  clouded  by  sorrow,  yet  abosie 
pre-eminent  over  all  the  boasted  damea  whom  he  had 
beheld  in  the  court  of  his  sovereign. 

The  calnmess  which  the  princess  had  assumed,  during 
her  interview  with  the  messenger  of  the  king,  all  varabed 
at  his  departure.  She  had  begun  to  flatter  herself  with 
the  hope  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed 
and  unmolested  in  her  present  obscurity;  and  dreary 
as  was  the  prospect  of  passing  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the 
dull  and  cheerless  monotony  of  a  prison,  in  the  pxeseol 
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sUte  of  her  miBd  she  would  infinitely  he¥e  preferred  it 
to  the  most  exalted  station  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
King  Henry  to  bestow;  but  this  visit  bad  at  onoe  pat 
to  flight  all  those  hopes,  and  revived  in  their  full  foree 
the  fears  she  had  before  entertained  respecting  the 
Ung*s  designs. 

The  impressive  forebodings  of  Norfolk  rose  to  her 
mind,  and  she  trembled  as  she  anticipated  the  persecu* 
tioB  of  which  this  apparently  kind  and  considerate  mes- 
sage was,  she  feared,  the  herald. 

^  Dear  lady,**  exclaimed  Edith,  ''  why  do  you  thus 
torment  yourself?  or  why  not  at  once  try  the  sincerity 
of  the  offer  that  has  been  made  to  you,  by  signifying 
your  wish  of  retiring  to  a  distance  from  the  court  t^ 

**  Whither  could  I  go!"  replied  Margaret,  in  a  tone 
of  the  deepest  despondency.  "  How  oould  the  miserable 
dependent  on  the  boun^  of  the  kin^  presume  to  chooae 
a  place  of  residence?  Alasl  I  would  I  wok  the  child 
of  the  meanest  peasant,  rather  than  the  oflbpring  of 
royalty.  Thent  mdeed»  I  might  be  free  and  happy. 
And  now  what  am  I?  A  wretched  slave,  destined  to  be 
the  sport  of  fortune,  and  to  submit  all  my  actiona,  my 
thoughts,  and  feelings  to  the  caprice  of  others." 

*'  And  yet,  dear  lady,"*  replied  Edith,  with  a  look  of 
earnestness*  "  there  are  thousands  who  would  cooaider 
even  your  situation  enviable^  It  has  often  occurred  to 
me  that  none  but  the  guilty,  those  who  are  conscious 
of  ill-doing,  are  reaUy  unhappy  ;^>I  recollect,  even  at 
the  moment  when  I  was  surrounded  with  danger  and 
difficulty,  when  I  had  scarcely  escaped  from  one  toil 
and  trouble,  before  I  found  myself  involved  in  another 
still  more  harassmg  and  perplexing  ;-»I  lemember 
well,  I  say,  that  at  that  moment,  when  I  was  about  to 
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yield  to  utter  despair,  the  thought  oecurred  to  me, 
as  I  contrasted  my  situation  with  that  of  another^  that 
I  had  yet  much  to  be  thankful  for,  much  to  oouaole 


"  And  who  was  that  other?"  demanded  the  princess, 
who  felt,  for  the  first  time,  aroused  firom  the  contempla- 
tion of  her  own  melancholy  situation,  by  the  earnest  and 
If  ell-timed  remonstrance  of  her  attendant. 

''  It  was  one  of  whose  history,  madam,  I  knew  hot 
little;  but  of  whose  compunction  and  sdf-reproach  I  was 
for  some  brief  space  of  time  a  witness,^'  replied  Edith. 
''She  was  young  too,  beautiful,  and  highly  gifted;  but 
neither  the  endowments  of  nature,  nor  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune, could  sifle  the  reproaches  of  consdenoe,  or  eon- 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  honour  and  reputation;  and  poor 
Terese  (for  by  no  other  name  was  she  bMwn  to  me) 
was  an  object  of  pity,  even  to  me,  miserable  and  ibr- 
lorn  as  I  than  was.^ 

"  And  where  didst  thou  meet  with  this  unhappy  be- 
ing ?*  enquired  the  princess,  her  attention  and  interest 
strongly  excited  tiy  Edith*s  obserrations. 

"  It  was  in  the  pahee  of  liie  queny-tnadam,  in  Scot- 
land, and  after  I  had  been  separated  from  you,  and 
while  I  was  endeavouring  to  gain  access  to  those  who  I 
thought  would  espouse  your  causey  and  protect  me. 
Alas!  I  was  mistaken;  and        " 

*'  I  have  never,  my  dear  Edith,  heard  the  detail  of 
those  events  which  followed  our  separation,''  observed 
the  princess.  ^  Sorrow  has  made  me  selfish  and  lor- 
getftd;  and  though  I  have  been  several  times  on  the 
point  of  enquiring  into  them,  I  have  feared  to  bear 
them  explained,  lest-^—  But  no  matter;  that  motive 
is  now  obliterated,  and  I  fnagf  Ibten  to  you." 
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Edith  could  readily  guess  that  the  motive  to  which 
her  lady  alluded,  had  been  the  fear  of  hearing  the  name 
of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  connected  with  her  narrative. 
Full  well  she  thought  she  comprehended  the  cause  of 
that  blush  which  mantled  on  the  cheek  of  the  princess; 
and  while  she  inwardly  condemned,  and  wondered  how 
it  were  possible  that  a  thought  should  ever  have  been 
harboured  in  that  heart,  which  could  have  raised  a 
blush  on  that  cheek— *that  the  sin  of  inconstancy  could 
ever  have  stained  a  bosom  so  pure  and  spotless,  she  for 
the  first  time,  since  the  fatal  event  which  had  freed  the 
princess  from  her  bonds  to  the  unfortunate  Norfolk, 
reflected  with  pleasure  that  the  latter  was  free. 

**  And  Lennox  too,*'  she  thought,  "  should  he  sUU 
retain  his  affection  for  her*  Oh !  could  he  but  see  her 
at  this  moment; — see  the  blush  that  rendered  her  so 
lovely,  excited  even  by  his  idea;— *behold  that  look  of 
deep  regret  with  which,  no  doubt,  his  image  was  cou- 
pled;—would  he  not  forget  that  she  has  ever  sinned 
against  him?  Would  lie  not  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
though  absence  and  circumstances,  of  which  I  can  form 
no  judgment,  may  for  awhile  have  banished  him  fix)m 
her  memory,  her  heart  has  never  been  sincerely  given 
to  another.    It  could  not    Oh !  no,  it  eould  not  be."* 

From  the  reverie  into  which  she  had  been  plunged 
by  the  train  of  thoughts  thus  accidentally  suggested, 
Edith  was  roused  by  her  mistress's  renewed  solicitations 
to  her,  to  narrate  the  events  which  had  occurred,  after 
their  strange  and  mysterious  separation;  and  she  pro* 
eeeded  to  relate  her  adventures,  in  company  with  Gal- 
braith,  up  to  the  period  when  she  had  been  placed,  by 
the  intervention  of  Terese,  in  a  convent. 
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''  I  thought,"  8h«  ooDtinoed,  "  when  I  heaid  the  gate 
doie  behiad  me,  that  I  was  for  ever  buried  fron  the 
world ;  yet  I  dared  not  remonstrate  wilh  my  oondoetor, 
or,  indeed,  utter  a  word,  so  great  was  my  awe  of  him^ 
We  were  conducted  immediately  to  the  pfeaenoe  of  the 
superior;  and  the  priest  after  a  few  words  of  explana* 
tion  to  her,  uttered  in  so  low  a  tone  that  I  oould  not 
•onq^bend  them,  obserred  to  me  :<^*  Daughter,  I 
shaD  now  leave  thee  to  the  tender  care  of  this  holy  mo- 
ther, and  trust  that  thou  wilt  prove  worthy  of  the  pro- 
tection she  affords  thee,  Fear  not,  child,*  he  continued, 
observing  my  look  of  consternation  and  perplexity: 
'  thou  art  here  in  safety.  Neither  the  artifices  nor  die 
violence  of  evil  men  can  reach  thee  here.  Here  thou 
wik  have  time  and  opportunity  to  reflect,  at  leisure,  on 
the  errors  and  dangers  from  which  thou  hast  happily 
escaped,  to  expiate  them  by  prayers  and  penitence; 
and  if  it  should  please  Heaven  thoroughly  to  awaken 
thy  heart  in  this  blessed  and  peaceful  abode,  thou 
shouldst ' 

'*  I  had  been  gradually,  during  this  speech,  oolleetiog 
my  courage  to  address  him,  to  explain  that  it  suited  not 
my  views  or  intentions  to  become  the  passive,  inactive 
inhabitant  of  a  cloister,  and  I  now  became  too  impatient 
to  restrain  myself  any  longer. 

"*You  mistake,  holy  &ther,*  I  interrupted;  'you 
are  deceived  in  supposing  that  I  seek  to  obtmn  here 
more  than  a  temporary  asylum.  I  am  dear  in  eon- 
science,  thank  Heaven,  of  any  sm  which  would  require 
so  feng  a  penance  as  to  devote  the  remainder  o(  my 
days ' 

"  *  Daughter,  thou  art  presumptuous,*  he  interrupted. 
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ill  a  stern  voice;  '  but  I  will  not  oaw  argue  with  thee. 
To  the  tender  care,  the  pious  precepts,  and  the  holy 
example  of  this  our  beloved  sister,  I  commit  thee;  and 
when  I  next  see  thee,  I  trust  it  will  be  in  a  different 
frame  of  mind  to  that  in  which  I  now  behold  thee.' 

"  He  turned  to  leave  the  room ;  but  grown  desperate 
at  the  thought  of  being  left  to  the  uncontrolled  and  ab* 
sohite  dominion  of  the  abbess,  whose  naturally  stem 
and  rigid  countenance  had  become  still  more  repulsive 
and  austere,  as  she  listened  with  amazement  to  my  bold 
and  decided  rejection  of  the  boon  that  was  offered  me, 

# 

I  exclaimed:— -*  Hear  me,  father,  I  entreat,  before  you 
depart;  and  then  judge  whether  I  can,  consistently  with 
duty,  consent  to  remain  supinely  here,  when  I  should 
be  devoting  myself  to  the  service  of  my  noble  mistress, 
and  endeavouring  to  rescue  her  from  the  perils  in  which 
she  has  been  involved  by  some  secret  and  treacherous 
enemy.  I  know  not  in  what  light  I  have  been  repre- 
sented to  you,' I  continued;  'but  I  am,  in  truth,  only 
a  humble  maiden;  the  faithful,  and  I  may  boast,  the 
favoured  servant  of  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  the 
sister  of  our  late  monarch,  and——' 

« '  Proceed  at  once  with  thy  tale,  daughter,^  observed 
the  venerable  man.  '  I  know  the  noble  dame  of  whom 
thou  speakest.  But  what  hath  befallen  her?  and  how 
happeneth  it  that  I  find  thee  here  in  concealment,  and 
as  it  appeareth  to  me  But  I  will  not  keep  you  from 

relating  that  which  I  am  most  anxious  to  hear— *4he 
perils  which  thou  hast  spoken  of.  What  are  they?  and 
how  didst  thou  purpose  to  assist  her  in  escaping  them.' 

**  Encouraged  by  his  comparative  mildness,  and  the 
interest  he  seemed  to  feel,^  continued  Edith,  **  I  pro- 
29.  4  R 
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eeeded  to  gnre  hiin  a  full  detail  of  the  cruel  and  base 
stratagem  by  which  you»  my  dear  lady,  had  been  de- 
coyed into  the  power  of  those  who^  though  their  de- 
signs appeared  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  could,  I 
knew,  be  guided  by  no  good  feding  towards  you*  I 
related  the  means  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  escape 
from  the  snare  into  which  we  had  fallen,  and  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  Lord  Beauvais,  on  whose  power 
and  justice  I  had  relied,  to  see  that  proper  means  were 
taken  to  rescue  you  from  the  danger,  whatever  it  might 
be,  in  which  I  had  left  you.  In  short,  I  continued  my 
narrative  up  to  the  very  moment  when  I  had  been  re- 
signed to  his  care  by  the  female,  who  I  knew  only  by 
the  name  of  Terese. 

" '  Thy  tale  is  a  marvellous  one,  my  child,^  esdumed 
the  priest,  when  I  had  concluded.  'Yet  I  cannot 
doubt  thee;  nor  can  I  blame  thee  for  ihy  laudable 
anxiety  not  to  waste  the  moments  which  may  be  so  pre- 
cious to  thy  persecuted  mistress.  But  I  see  not,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  way  by  which  thou  canst  benefit 
her.  To  apply  to  the  queen  would  appear  the  most 
natural  plan;  but  I  fear  me,  that,  from  appearanoesi 
there  is  little  hope  that  her  grace  would  listen  to  you; 
and  it  is  but  too  probable,  that  that  libertine.  Lord  Beau- 

vais,  would  intercept  any  attempt  to But  I  will  no 

longer  detain  the  holy  mother  from  her  needful  repose,' 
he  continued,  observing  a  visible  expression  of  impa- 
tience on  the  countenance  of  the  abbess.  '  My  prayers,* 
he  added,  *  will  be  offered  for  thee,  my  daughter,  and 
for  that  unhappy  lady,  who  I  wish  were  in  equal  safety 
with  thyself.  Before  I  see  you  again,  I  shall,  I  hope, 
have  made  discovery  of  the  man  whom  thou  describest 
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as  thy  oompanion,  and  firom  him  I  may  learn  somewhat 
that  may  bo  serrioeable  in  directing  the  course  we  shall 
take/ 

^  The  good  man  retired,  and  I  beheld  his  departure 
with  more  composure  than  I  should  have  done  without 
this  explanation.  But  I  was  by  no  means  equally  satis- 
fied with  the  manners  of  the  superior,  who,  with  a  de- 
gree bi  austerity  and  superciliousness,  that  seemed  ilk 
suited  to  her  holy  function,  obsenred  to  the  nun  who 
entered  to  receive  her  commands  :<—'  Agatha,  see  that 
this  maiden  be  conducted  to  a  dormitory.  I  have 
already  lost  more  than  an  hour  of  needful  rest,  in  lis- 
tening to  the  idle  tale  by  which  she  seeks  to  veil  the 
truth.  But  thou  art  mistaken,  damsel,'  she  continued, 
addressing  me,  as  she  moved  with  stateliness  towards 
the  door,  '  if  thou  thmkest  that  my  credulity  is  as  great 
as  that  of  Father  Andrew.  Thy  slanders  of  thy  supe- 
riors, and  the  motives  thou  hast  attributed  to  those  of 
whom  thou  ought  not  to  have  dared  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, have  suflbnently  convinced  me  of  thy  folly  and 
presumption.* 

''I  was  thunderstruck,  and  not  a  little  alarmed  at 
these  accusations,**  continued  Edith ;  **  for  I  saw  at  once 
that  the  abbess  must  have  some  especial  reason  for  the 
prejudice  she  had  taken  against  me,  and  I  trembled  at 
the  thought  that  I  was  now  wholly  dependent  upon,  and 
in  the  power  of  one,  who  seemed  to  regard  me  with  so 
much  enmity. 

*'  The  next  day,  and  the  next  passed  over  without 
any  relief  to  my  anxiety,  either  on  my  own  account,  or 
yours,  my  dear  lady.  I  saw  nothing  of  Father  Andrew. 
The  abbess  did  not  condescend  even  to  notice  me,  or  to 
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seem  aware  of  my  picienoe^  when  I  casnttjr  cnooiiiitered 
her;  and  the  sisterhood,  no  doabt  influenced  by  her 
counsel  and  example,  shunned  all  intercourse  with  bm, 
and  scarcely  replied  with  oonunon  conrteqr  Co  the  few 
questions  which  I  yenCured  to  put  to  them. 

*^  On  the  third  day  I  received,  to  my  joy  and  sur- 
prise, a  summons  to  the  grate.  But  I  felt  my  heart  ank 
with  disappointm^t  and  chagrin,  when  I  beheld  there 
only  Teresc  she  by  whose  means  I  had  been  placed  in 
my  present  uneasy  restraint. 

**  Her  appearence  was  now,  howeyer,  very  diffeient 
to  what  it  had  been  when  I  had  before  beheld  ben 
The  fire  which  had  lighted  her  beautiFul  eyes  had 
vanished ;  and  her  features,  whidi  had  before  been  ani* 
mated  with  all  the  wildness  and  intensity  of  passioi^ 
now  wore  a  look  of  fixed  melancholy. 

"  *  Pardon  me,  maiden,'  she  observed,  extending  her 
hand  to  me.  *  I  fear  I  have  given  thee  much  nnean* 
ness  and  alarm.  There  are  times  when  my  suflferings 
overcome  my  reason,  and  that-— that  one  idea  possesses 
me  so  entirely,  that  every  thing  takes  its  hue  and  cokraiw 
ing  from  it  And  yet  I  am  not  mad!'* she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, putting  her  band  to  her  forehead,  whife  a  slight 
return  of  that  wild  and  desperate  expression  which  had 
before  terrified  me,  flashed  in  her  eye.  *Oh,  no! 
Would  I  were  mad!  Then  should  I  not  retain  diis 
wretched  consciousness  of  the  past,  these  terrifying 
fears  of  the  future.  Oh,  damsel,  take  warning  by  my 
fate!  Shun,  as  you  would  a  monstei^  the  man  who 
would  seduce  you  from  the  paths  of  virtue.^ 

''Much  more,  in  this  same  litrain,  she  added;  but 
her  French  accent,  and  occasional  use  of  that  language, 
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rendered  more  than  half  that  she  uttered  unbtelligible 
to  me;  esfTeeially  as  she  bad  now  again  resumed  all 
that  wildness  and  vehemence  which  had  alarmed  me  in 
our  first  interriews. 

'*By  degrees,  however,  she  became  more  collected; 
and  I  then  learned  that  she  had  heard  from  Father  An- 
drew the  story  which  I  had  reUled  to  him;  that  it  had 
convinced  her  of  the  perfect  innocence  of  my  intentions, 
and  that  she  was  most  anxious  to  compensate  for  any 
harshness  which  she  might  have  betrayed,  by  rendering 
me  any  service  in  her  power, 

*' '  I  am  not  rich,'  she  observed,  *  yet  I  have  more 
than  suflSeient  for  my  wants ;  and  to  you,  probably,  this 
asay'be  of  service,  should  you  quit  this  asylum.* 

*'  I  was  about  to  refuse  the  purse  which  she  offered 
me;  but  the  thought  rushed  into  my  mind,  that  should 
I,  as  she  said,  quit  my  present  asylum,  I  was  now  totally 
destitute  of  the  means  of  existence.  I  therefore  grate- 
fully thanked  her;  and  accepted  it;  observing  that  it 
might  be  possible  I  should  soon  have  occasion  to  use 
her  proffered  friendship  still  further.  She  looked 
earnestly  at  me  for  a  few  moments. 

'*  *  What  mean  these  tears,  my  poor  maiden?'  she  at 
length  demanded.  'I  cannot  suppose  that  you  can  be  very 
happy,  certainly,  while  you  are  still  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty  as  to  the  fate  of  your  mistress;  but  you  look  as  if 
something  had  recently  added  to  your  uneasiness.  Are 
you  not  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration?' 

*'  My  continued  tears  were  the  only  reply  to  this  in* 
terrogation. 

'* '  I  feared  as  much,'  she  at  length  observed;  '  and 
yet  I  know  not,  beyond  these  walls,  where  you  can  be  in 
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safety.    He  has  been  demanding  you  of  Ursula:  he  has 

accused  me  of But  rest  patiently  yet  a  fittle  while. 

I  will  see  what  can  be  done;*  and  without  awaiting  my 
answer,  she  glided  away  with  that  swiftness  which  al- 
ways distinguished  her  when  she  had  something  im- 
portant in  view. 

**  Alas!  I  saw  her  no  more.  A  whole  week  elapsed, 
and  I  seemed  totally  forgotten  by  every  one  without  the 
walls  of  the  convent,  and  totally  neglected  by  those 
within,  who  seemed  to  think  that,  in  supplying  me  with 
the  necessary  means  of  sustenance,  they  did  all  that  was 
necessary  for  them  to  do;  and  except  that  I  regularly 
mingled  with  them  at  the  stated  hours  of  meals,  and  at- 
tended their  devotional  exercises  in  the  chapel,  I  bad 
no  intercourse  with  any  human  being;  for  the  nuns 
shunned  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  pestilence.  Father  An- 
drew came  not;  and  I  was  in  despair,  when  I  was  one 
day  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  abbess,  who,  in 
her  usual  harsh  tone,  demanded  if  I  knew  aught  of  the 
Lady  Terese. 

'*  I  raised  my  eyes,  which  had  before  been  cast  down 
to  the  ground,  with  humility,  but  which  were  now  ex- 
pressive only  of  surprise;  and  discovered  that  her  fea- 
tures,  always  indicative  of  sternness  and  severity,  were 
now  absolutely  convulsed  with  rage,  and  in  alann  I 
started  back. 

*^ '  You  start,  minion  t*  she  exclaimed.  *  Tdl  me,  in- 
stantly, I  command  thee,  of  what  mad  and  rash  pro- 
ject wert  thou  made  the  confidant,  by  that  wild,  ill- 
guided  maiden,  in  that  conference  which  she  held  with 
thee  some  days  since,  and  whither  is  she  now  de- 
jMtrted?' 
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'' '  I  know  not,  indeed  I  know  not/  I  replied.  '  The 
Lady  Terese  did  not  confide  in  me.  She  said  nothing 
of  any  intention  of  departing/ 

***That  is  false,'  she  replied,  *  utterly  false;  for  she 
has  said  that  she  had  promised  thee  somewhat  which 
she  had  determined  she  would  perform.  In  short,  it  is 
of  no  use  that  thou  shouldst  deny  it  It  is  on  thy  aflUrs 
that  she  is  now  absent.  But  thy  schemes,  whatever 
they  may  be,  shall  not  succeed;  and  I  give  thee  warn- 
ing, that  thou  wilt  find  those  with  whom  thou  hast  to 
contend,  more  than  a  match  ereh  for  thy  cunning  and 
artifice.' 

**  It  was  in  vain  I  continued  to  protest  that  I  knew 
not  even  to  what  or  whom  she  alluded; — in  tain  I 
assured  her  that  I  was  a  poor,  friendless,  unconnected 
being,  incapable  of  forming  schemes,  and  unconscious 
that  there  existed  any  person  in  the  world  who  could 
think  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  look  upon  me 
as  their  enemy,  or  opposed  to  them.  She  was  deaf 
to  my  remonstrances,  and  angrily  she  desired  me  to 
quit  ber  presence^  and  to  remain  in  my  cell  until  she 
had  resolved  on  what  should  be  done  with  me. 

**  Her  last  words  struck  terror  to  my  heart.  I  had 
heard  much  of  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  that  were  some- 
times exetcised  in  convents,  and  I  fancied  a  thousand 
horrors  as  I  reluctantly  obeyed  her  orders. 

''  As  I  slowly  passed  to  my  cell,  a  nun,  who  I  thought 
had  often  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  pity,  though  I 
imagined  she  was  restrained  from  its  indulgence  by  the 
strict  orders  of  the  superior,  came  towards  me.  I  was 
about  to  pass  ber  in  silence,  when,  casting  a  hurried 
^ance  around,   she   obsenred:— *' Fear  not,  maiden: 
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'  Terese  is  waft,  and  will  speedily  retimk  She  is  gone 
to  procure  thy  dellYevanee;  end  thy  enemiesv  powerful 
as  they  are,  will  find ' 

''  *My  enemies  f  I  repeated  with  surprise.  *  How  can 
I  have  made  enemies?' 

** '  Not  on  thine  own  aoooont,  perhaps,*  she  repUed ; 
'  but  thy  fidelity  to  the  unfortunate  lady  Margaret  is  a 
crime  that  cannot  be  pavdoned  by  her  enemies.  But 
be  patient:  Terese  will  unrayel  the  whole  to  the  friends 
of  the  princess,  and        * 

**  The  sound  of  an  approaching  footstep  interrupted 
her;  and  she  hastily  glided  away,  while  I  proceeded  to 
my  ceD,  to  meditate  on  what  I  had  heaid.  It  was  mid* 
night  ere  those  meditations  were  interrupted.  A  sister, 
who  was  the  constant  attendant  of  the  abbess,  entered, 
and  desired  me  to  follow  her  without  delay.  I  arose, 
trembling,  to  obey  her. 

**  *  Thou  wilt  need  [that  gear,^  she  observed,  pdnting 
to  my  travelling  hood  and  doak,  which  were  hong  on  a 
ppg;  '  for  thou  hast  a  long  journey  before  the&* 

**'A  journey!'  I  exclaimed,  an  alarm;  'and  at  this 
hour  of  the  night !     Where,  then,  and  with  whom  am  I 

giwigr 

**  *  With  one  who  will  take  care  of  thee,  damsel,'  she 
replied,  '  and  who  will  see  thee  safe  in  the  custody  of 
those  who  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  take  better  caie  of  thee 
for  the  future,  than  to^  suffer  thee  to  be  scampering 
about  the  country,  disgracing  thyself  and  defaming 
others  by  thy  wild,  improbaUe  stories.' 

^  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  protest,  positivdy,  that  I 
would  not  obey  this  peremptory  order  for  my  departure. 
The  .time,  the  manner  so  mysterious,  and  so  totally  re^ 
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less  of  my  comfort  or  sftfetjr.  inspired  me  with  terror 
and  distrust  But  a  second  thought  occurred.  No 
change,  from  my  present  situation,  could  be  for  the 
worse;  and  at  least,  I  could  but  see  who  it  was  to  whose 
care  I  was  to  be  thus  abruptly  confided. 

"' I  am  ready  to  foUow  you,'  I  obserred,  assuming 
a  calmness  I  did  not  feeL 

**  She  looked  at  me  with  evident  surprise,  but  said 
nothing;  and  I  followed  her  mto  the  parlour.  The 
abbess  was  there,  and  a  man  wrapped  in  a  horseman's 
coat  was  outside  the  grate.  The  abbess  viewed  me 
with  a  look  of  scrutiny.  She  had  seemed  to  anticipate 
resistance  on  my  part,  and  I  thought  she  looked  rather 
disappointed  than  pleased  at  my  apparent  calmness. 

"  Heaven  knows  I  was  any  thing  but  calm  in  reality ; 
for  my  knees  trembled  so  I  could  scarcely  support  my« 
self.  But  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  nothing  could 
be  worse  than  remaining  in  the  convent ;  and  I  though^ 
if  I  once  got  outside  the  walk,  let  who  would  be  my  com- 
panion, or  whatever  their  intent,  I  should  be  able  to  find 
some  opportunity  of  escaping  from  them,  or,  at  least,  of 
interesting  some  one  in  my  favour,  and  thus  reguning 
my  liberty.  It  was  as  well  however,  I  thought,  to  let 
them  see  that  I  did  not  intend  to  be  quite  passively  an 
instrument  in  their  hands;  and  I  therefore,  without  wait> 
ing  for  any  observation  from  the  abbess^  demanded 
'  Whither  it  was  intended  that  I  should  be  conveyed  at 
that  unseemly  hour  of  the  night,  and  by  what  authority 
it  was  that  I  was  restramed  firom  my  liberty,  and  conn 
pelted  to  go       ^ 

«  The  abbess  hastily  interrupted  my  bold  speech. 

'' '  It  would  become  you,  maiden,'  she  observed,  '  to 
S9.  4  s 
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be  less  flippant  of  speech,  and  to  acknowledge  yourself 
obliged  to  those  who,  it  seems,  are  more  provident  for 
your  safety  than  you  are  yourself;  but  to  silence  all  en- 
quiries or  insolence  on  your  part,  I  will  at  once  tell  you, 
that  you  are  about  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of 
one  who  will  convey  you  to  the  home  which,  according 
to  your  own  account,  you  clandestinely  deserted.  It  is 
the  queen*s  orders  that  you  proceed,  without  delay,  to 
the  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.** 

**  I  started  in  surprise. 

** '  The  queen!*  I  observed.  *  How  can  it  be  possible 
that  the  queen  should  have  interested  herself  so  far  for 
me  as ^* 

'' '  It  is  your  duty  to  obey  without  quesdoning  the 
commands  of  your  superiors,  damsel,*  she  interrupted 
me;  *  and  I  want  no  further  speech  of  you/ 

"She  turned  away  without  waiting  for  an  answer; 
and  the  man,  who  had  been  watching  me  very  earnestly, 
demanded,  in  a  voice  which  I  thought  I  had  heard 
before,  whether  I  was  ready. 

**  *  I  have  no  choice,  I  suppose,'  I  replied;  '  though  I 
again  protest  agunst  being  forced  to  commence  a  jour- 
ney at  this  hour.* 

**  He  made  no  reply,  and  I  followed  him  in  silence. 
A  man  with  two  horses  was  waiting  at  the  gate;  and 
without  further  ceremony  I  was  placed  behind  one  of 
them,  and  we  departed. 

"  For  a  long  time  we  continued  to  proceed  at  a  rapid 
pace,  without  a  single  observation  being  exchanged  be- 
tween us;  but  at  length  their  speed  relaxed,  and  my 
companion  made  some  trifling  observation  to  me,  to 
lirhich  I  replied  by  asking  him  whether  I  had  not  seen 
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him  befoie,  as,  though  I  could  not  now  recognise  his  fea- 
tures, his  voice  appeared  familiar  to  my  ear.  He  laughed. 

'*  'Faith!  lassie,^  he  observed,  'ye  ha*  a  gude  ear; 
for  it  is  long  sin  ye  and  I  met  But  I  ha'  na  wish  to 
keep  secret  wha  I  am.  Ye'll,  aiblins,  mind  ye  o'  Natty 
Thomson,  ance  in  the  service  o'  the  earl;  but  noo  the 
faithful  attendant  o*  the  noble  Lord  Beauvab.^ 

**  I  started  so  that  I  had  nearly  fallen  from  the  horse, 
at  the  sound  of  Lord  Beauvais^  name.  '  Could  it  then 
be  possible,  that  the  abbess  had  countenanced  such  a 
base  scheme  to  get  me  into  the  power  of  one  whom  I 
bad  been  taught  to  dread  as  my  worst  enemy?  or  was 
she  herself  deceived  by  some  stratagem!' 

"  I  dissembled,  however,  as  well  as  I  could,  my  terror; 
and  only  observed,  that  I  now  perfectly  remembered 
him,  (Thomson ;)  adding,  that  I  was  very  glad  to  find 
myself  in  company  with  an  old  acquuntance,  rather  than, 
as  I  had  feared,  a  perfect  stranger. 

** '  Yes,  Mistress  Edith,^  he  replied,  with  a  familiar 
laugh,  '  ye  are  certainly  an  auld  acquaintance,  if  not  an 
auid  friend  butthere^s  ane  ye  are  leaving  behind  ye 
that  wad  na  be  pleased  to  bear  ye  own  Watty  Thomson, 
e*en  for  an  auld  acquaintance.' 

**  *  And  who  is  thatt'  I  demanded,  with  pretended 
indifference,  though  my  heart  beat  violently  at  his  ob* 
servation. 

*' '  Ye  dinna  ken,  then,  that  ye  are  leaving  Master 
Gordon  ahint  ye,'  he  replied,  in  a  malicious  tone. 

"  *  I  did  not  know  it,^  I  answered;  '  but  it  would  be 
of  little  consequence  to  me.  Master  Thomson,  what 
he  or  any  one  else  thought  or  thinks  of  me,  as  long  as  I 
I  know  that  I  do  not  deserve  they  should  think  ill  of  me.^ 
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'*He  made  no  reply  to  this  obserration;  bot  after  a 
considerable  silence^  he  enquired : — *  How  long  I  had 
been  a  resident  in  the  conTent/ 

"  I  told  him,  and  he  replied,  with  evident  surprise  :^- 
'  Then  ye  ha^  been  there  since  I  saw  ye,  in  the  apart- 
ment of  ray  lord,  at  the  palace.* 

**  'It  is  CTen  so,  Walter,*  I  rephed;  *  but  I  did  not 
recognize  you  there,  or  I  should  at  once  hare  appealed 
to  you  for  protection,  instead  of  confiding,  as  I  did,  ea^ 
drely  to  strangers.* 

'*  He  was,  I  could  tell  immediately,  a  good  deal  flat- 
tered by  this  observation;  Bnd  I  profited  by  the  adnuH 
tage  I  had  gained,  by  entering,  in  a  confidential  tone, 
into  a  detail  of  the  various  alarms  and  terrors  I  had 
snfl^red,  in  finding  myself  totally  in  the  power,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  people  of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  since  my 
departure  from  Lennox  Castle. 

**  He  seemed  at  once  surprised  and  pleased  at  the 
tone  of  security  which  I  adopted ;  and  I  took  care  not 
to  shake  the  impression  I  had  made,  by  expressing  any 
doubts  or  fears  respecting  my  present  situation  or  future 
destination.  On  the  contrary,  I  afiSn^ted  great  pleasure 
at  my  release  from  the  restraint  I  had  lately  endured; 
adding,  however,  by  way  of  drawing  some  remark  from 
him: — '  And  yet  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  great 
reason  to  be  rejoiced  at  the  change ;  for  Lennox  Casde, 
without  the  princess  Margaret,  will  be  almost  as  dull  as 
the  convent  itself  to  me/ 

'^  *  Aye,  and  there's  somebody  dse  whom  ye*d  miss 
there  mair  than  the  mistress,  I  suspect.  Mistress  Edith/ 
he  replied. 

" '  Indeed,  Walter,  you  are  mistaken.    Were  my  nus* 
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tress  now  there,  I  would  care  nothing  for  all  the  world 
besides/  I  answered. 

**  *  Master  Gordon  would  not  thank  ye  much  for 
that,  lassie/  he  replied;  *  but  do  ye  really  think  that  ye 
are  ganging  back  till  the  auld  castle?* 

**  I  affected  great  surprise  at  the  question,  though  my 
heart  had  all  along  misgiren  me  that  such  was  not  the  case. 

"  *  And  where  then,  in  HeaTen*s  name,  should  I  go, 
Watty!*  I  replied.  '  I  hare  no  other  home,  as  you 
well  know;  and  surely  a  poor,  humble  maiden,  Rke  me, 
cannot  be  of  sufficient  consequence  to  any  body,  that 
they  should  wish  to  detain  me  from  my  only  friends. 
Besides,*  I  added,  gathering  courage,  *  did  not  the  ab* 
bess,  herself,  assure  me        * 

"  He  broke  into  one  of  those  malicious,  triumphant 
laughs,  which  had  before  so  much  annoyed  me. 

**  *  You  do  not  suppose,  Mistress  Edith,*  he  remarked, 
*  that  we  let  that  dosing  auld  woman  into  all  our  secrets. 
However,  ye  may  make  yere  mind  easy.  No  harm 
shall  come  till  ye  the  whiles  ye  are  with  me.  I  wull  take 
as  rauckle  care  o^  ye  as  Jamie  Gordon  himsel*  wad  do.* 

**  I  trembled  as  much  at  the  tone  in  which  this  was 
ottered,  as  at  the  information  it  con? eyed ;  but  I  made 
no  reply,  and  the  couTcrsation  dropped.  At  daylight, 
the  other  man,  who  had  scarcely  spoken,  quitted  us, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 

**  My  companion  now  became  still  more  commumca* 
tire  than  he  had  been  before;  and  he  acknowledged  to 
me,  without  hesitation,  that  he  was  employed  to  con- 
vey me  to  a  part  of  the  country  far  distant  from  the 
home  I  expected  to  have  gone  to. 

**  *  And  for  what  purpose,  Walter  r  1  exclumed,  burst- 
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ing  into  tears.  *  I  wiU  never  believe  that  you  would 
enter  into  a  plot  to  ruin  a  poor  innoeent  maiden.  Oh, 
no!    I  know,  I  am  sure,  you  will  protect  me.^ 

'' '  Ah !  this  is  all  fine  talk»  Mistress  Edith/  he  re- 
plied; *  but  ye  canna  expect  that  I  wad  ruin  myseP  to 
save  ane  wha  wad  na  think  me  worthy  the  glance  o' 
her  eyui  if  some  one  else,  that  I  winna  mention«  snld 
fall  in  her  way.* 

"  I  understood  but  too  well  what  this  implied;  but  I 
considered  that  it  would  not  do  to  crush  at  once  the  idea 
which  he  indulged;  and  I  therefore  sud,  without  hesi- 
tation:— 'Alas!  Walter,  the  person  you  allude  to  has 
long  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  to  me.  He  is  now 
no  more  than  an  utter  stranger;  while  you  would  se- 
cure my  eternal  gradtude,  by  rescuing  me  from  those 
whom,  you  must  know,  seek  only  my  utter  ruin  and  de- 
struction.' 

**  *  There's  but  few  damsels,  I  reckon.  Mistress  Edith,^ 
he  replied,  in  a  laugh,  '  wha  wad  be  sa  squeamish  and 
dainty  as  ye  are;  and  aiblins  the  time  may  come^  when 
ye,  ye'rsel',  wuU  na  thank  me  for  standing  in  the  way 
o*  yere  promotion.  But  gip  I  suld  tak  ye  at  yere  word, 
and  instead  o*  carrying  ye  on  till  the  place  whar  I  am 
appointed  to  deliver  ye,  till  those  wha  wull  be  looking 
out  wi'  an  anxious  eyn  for  ye;  suppose,  I  say,  I  was 
to  turn  anither  road,  and  tak  ye  to  my  ain  auld  mither, 
wha  wad  be  fain  to  mak  ye  as  welcome  as  though  ye 
were  her  ain  bairn.' 

'^ '  Oh !  Watty,^  I  eagerly  interrupted,  *  for  Ae  love 
of  Heaven,  do  not  stop  short  in  your  charitable  pat* 
pose.  Take  me  any  where  that  I  can  be  in  safety,  and 
I  will  pray  for  you  night  and  day.' 
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" '  Aye,  lassie ;  but  I  shall  expect  mair  than  prayers/ 
he  returned,  *  gin  I  comply  wi*  yere  wishes.^ 

'*'Any  thing,  every  thing  that  is  in  my  power  to 
grant,^  I  replied,  trembling  with  agony  at  the  cool,  de» 
liberate  manner  in  which  he  spoke. 

**  *  Weel,  then,  giTe  me  yere  hand,  and  promise  me 
that  ye  wuU  na  say  nay,  when  I  shall  ask  you        * 

'"Any  thing  that  is  fair  and  honourable,  Wal- 
ter,'  I  interrupted,  anxious  to  prerent  what  I  knew 
he  was  going  to  say.  *  Rely  on  it  you  shall  not  find 
me  ungrateful;*  and  I  gave  him  my  hand  with  a  frank- 
ness of  manner  for  which  my  heart  reproached  me,  but 
which  was  evidently  quite  satisfactory  to  him. 

**  Walter  and  I  were  now  on  excellent  terms ;  and  he 
entered  into  a  confidential  detail  of  his  past  life  and  his 
future  prospects.  He  had,  he  acknowledged,  been  wild 
and  thoughtless,  and  had  left  a  good  home  to  indulge 
a  roving  disposition;  but  he  had  now,  (he  said,)  seen 
enough  of  the  world  to  tame  him ;  and  he  was  deter* 
mined,  henceforth,  to  make  his  old  mother  happy,  by 
remaining  with  her,  and  assistmg  her  to  cultivate  the 
little  farm  which  his  father  had  left  her. 

** '  And  wi*  a  gude  wife,  Eldith,*  he  concluded,  *  wha 
wull  be  content  to  forget  that  she  might  ha  But  I 

winna  say  anither  word.  Ye^ll  see  a*  that  I  ha^  to  offer 
ye;  and  gin  ye  can  be  content  wi^  a  humble  name  and  an 
honest  heart,  ye'll  ha*  na  reason  to  repent  the  day  ye 
met  wi*  Walter  Thomson.* 

**  I  did  not  reply,  I  could  not  reply,  though  I  felt  that 
I  could  sooner  die  than  accept  the  frank  offer  which 
was  thus  generously  made  m^  and  which  I  felt,  in  my 
present  drcumstances,  was  more  sincere  and  diainte- 
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rested  than  I  could  luiTe  expeeted  from  one  whom  I 
had  reason  to  think,  from  the  situation  in  which  I  had 
met  with  him,  his  own  avowal  as  to  his  former  wild 
course  of  life^  and  the  service  in  which  he  was  now  em- 
ployed, could  not  have  been  accustomed  to  act  iirom  any 
very  correct  principles.  My  heart,  indeed,  recoiled  firom 
the  deception  which  I  felt  I  was  practising,  in  allowing 
him  to  believe  that  I  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  prcqposals. 
But  I  felt  that,  in  my  present  situation,  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  have  undeceived  him;  and  I  there- 
fore suffered  him  to  proceed  uninterruptedly,  untfl  we 
reached  a  house,  at  which  he  proposed  we  should 
rest  for  some  hours^  an  offer  which  I  most  gladly  ac- 
cepted. 

"  Durisi;  this  interval  of  repose  I  in  vain  attempted 
to  form  some  plan  by  which  I  could  escape  from  my 
present  enthrahnent.  I  was  not  without  mon^,  for 
that  Terese*s  seasonable  bounty  had  supplied  me  with; 
but  the  house  I  was  in  afforded  no  prospect  of  any  con- 
veyance, and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  were  sp 
mde  and  uncouth,  that  I  felt  there  was  no  hope  of 
interesting  them  in  my  favour. 

*'  I  could  not  distnist  Walter^s  sucerity  as  to  his  in- 
tentions towards  me^  for  his  every  word  and  action  were 
expressive  of  as  much  kindliness  and  regard  as  it  was 
possible^  for  one  so  roi^h  and  unpolished  to  fed;  and 
though  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  his  ever  becom- 
ing my  husband,  I  could  not  refuse  him  that  esteem 
whioh  hii  present  conduct,  I  thoi^t,  fully  merited* 

**  Walter,  however,  was  not  quite  so  disinterested  as 
I  then  imagined.  But  I  will  not  anticipate  my  story; 
for  X  see,  my  dear  lady*  unimportant  as  it  is«  it  excites 
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your  curiosity;  snd  if  it  beguiles  you  even  of  a  mo- 
ment's painful  thought,  I  am  sufficiently  rewarded.^ 

Tlie  princess  faintly  smiled,  and  Edith  resumed  her 
narrative. 

'*  Nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  journey.  I  was  incessantly  occupied  in 
meditating  how  I  should  act  so  as  not  to  increase  the 
difficulties  in  which  I  was  involved,  and  which  I  feared 
would  become  still  more  insurmountable,  when  I  reached 
the  promised  home,  of  which  my  companion  incessantly 
talked;  but  no  circumstance  ptesented,  which  could 
either  suggest  any  means»  or  assist  me  in  the  prosecu- 
tbn  of  my  design. 

*'  To  my  great  surprise  and  consolatioui  however,  I 
found  that  the  residence  of  the  Widow  Thomson  was 
immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town.  The 
steeples  of  the  churches,  which  I  could  see  rising  be- 
hind some  trees,  as  we  approached,  first  betrayed  to  me 
thb  unexpected  advantage;  for  I  had  figured  to  myself 
a  solitary  farm-house,  standing  at  a  distance  from  any 
other  habitation,  and  where  I  should  be  as  effectually 
imprisoned  as  I  had  been  in  the  convent.  My  exclama- 
tion of  pleasure  and  surprise,  however,  was  far,  I  could 
see,  from  being  agreeable  to  my  companion;  and  I  sup- 
pressed the  enquiries  I  was  about  to  make,  and  affected 
to  have  no  curiosity  or  interest,  except  as  to  my  future 
habitation,  and  the  reception  I  was  likely  to  meet  with 
from  his  mother. 

''Walter,  too,  I  thought,  would  naturally  have  felt 

considerable  anxiety  at  appearing  thus  unexpectedly 

before  a  parent,  whom,  according  to  his  own  account, 

he  had  deserted  and  neglected;  but  he  appeared,  to 

29,  4  T 
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my  surprise,  to  have  none  of  thoM  fean  mhkh  I 
indulged.  On  the  contnury,  his  spirits  seemed  to 
beeome  exhilarated,  and  his  eonfidence  to  increase^  as 
he  approached  nearer  and  nearer;  and  his  maoner^ 
as  he  jumped  off  his  horse,  and  sahited  the  old  woman 
who  came  to  meet  us,  reeembled,  as  I  thought,  rather 
the  exultation  of  a  man  who  had  just  achieved  aone 
suecessful  project,  than  the  penitence  and  lemoiie  of  a 
prodigal  returning  to  the  parent  whom  he  had  neglected^ 
and  whose  counsels  he  had  despised. 

*^  The  old  woman V  reception  of  htm,  too,  was  not 
marked  by  any  violent  emotion.  But  Lwas  not  allowed 
to  make  any  very  accurate  observations  on  what  passed 
between  them;  for  having  seen  me  safe  in  the  house, 
he  drew  his  mother  away  into  the  inner  room,  the  door 
)of  which  he  closed  after  him. 

"  They  were  not,  however,  long  absent;  and  the  mo* 
Iher,  on  her  return,  wekomed  me  with  an  air  of  Idnd^ 
ness,  which  convinced  me  that  his  report  of  me  had 
secured  her  good  will  towards  me. 

'*  The  house  was  dean  and  comfortable,  but  eveiy 
thing  around  seemed  to  bespeak  a  greater  degree  of 
poverty  than  I  had  been  led,  by  Waller's  aocouot,  to  ex» 
pect;  but  the  old  woman,  whose  very  eye  expressed 
shrewdness  and  penetration,  and  who  seemed  instantly 
to  comprehend  the  thought  that  was  passing  in  my 
mind,  as  I  glanced  round  the  kitchen,  acooimted  for  the 
appearances  I  had  remarked,  by  saying,  'That  now 
Walter  was  come  back,  and  would  remain  at  home,  she 
should  no  longer  be  afraid  to  let  it  be  known  that  she 
had  the  means  in  her  power  to  live  creditabfy.' 

'' '  But  in  these  perilous  times,'  she  continued. 


CI 
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drestiog  ne^  '  it  vad  be  dangerous  for  a  puir»  looe  wo- 
man^  to  let  her  neighbours  think  that  she  had  ony  mair 
than  just  fra  hand  to  mouth.  But  the  case  is  different 
when  their  is  a  mon  to  protect  one;  and  ye'll  findt 
lassie*  that  we  are  na  such  discreditable  bodies  as  the 
look  o*  this  puir  boose  wad  lead  ye  to  think/ 

"  I  replied,  and  with  truths  that  I  was  perfectly  satis- 
fiedi  and  that  kindness  and  comfort  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  much  greater  deficiencies 
than  I  had  found  there ;  and  Walter^s  roundi  black  eyes 
sparkled  with  satisfactiout  as  he  assured  me  that  a  few 
days  would  enable  him  to  mpke  a  different  tlwg  of  the 
*  wee  boose.* 

"  He  and  the  old  womiin  then  entered  ipte  .a  long 
^disaertation  as  to  what  they  shoukl  want  to  piunsbAsei  as 
to  fumiture»  &c. ;  tbe  additioqs  tbst  shQvld  be  made  to 
their  farming-stock;  and  several  other  affi|irs»  whitfb  con- 
vinced me  that  there  was,  in  reality,  no  want  of  money, 
in  spite  of  appearanees  to  tbe  contrary. 

*'  This,  however,  was  of  little  consequence  to  me, 
whose  whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  getting  awayi- 
though  where  I  was  to  go,  or  what  I  oeuld  do  to  fur- 
ther that  in  which  my  every  hope  of  happiness  was  cen- 
tered, the  rescue  of  my  dear  mistress  from  the  peril  in 
which  I  had  left  her,  and  ray  own  restoration  to  her  ser- 
vice, I  could  not  imagine. 

'*  But  it  was  in  vain  I  tried  to  form  some  plan,  or  re^ 
solvo  upon  some  decisive  measure.  Without  a  friend  to 
consult  or  to  aid  my  projects,  I  could  do  nothing;  and 
every  hour  that  passed  rendered  me  more  hopeless  and 
despairing. 

'^fVom  the  fate  that  seemed  to  be  decided  for  me^ 
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namely,  becoming  the  wife  of  the  ignorant  mstic  Wal* 
ter,  I  was,  howerer,  fiilly  resoWed  to  escape ;  for  how- 
ever correct  and  praiseworthy  his  conduct  appeared 
towards  me,  I  could  not  be  blind  to  many  unamiable,  or, 
I  might  rather  say,  Tidous  propensities  in  his  disposi- 
tion, setting  aside  my  absolute  abhorrence  of  his  person 
and  manners,  which  I  felt  was  insurmountable. 

**  It  was  in  vun  that  I  tried  to  conquer  the  disgust 
which  overpowered  me  whenever  he  approached  me* 
In  vain  I  attempted  to  repress  the  shudder  which  I  felt 
whenever  he  alluded  to  the  period  which  was  to  unite 
my  fate  with  his.  But  Walter  saw  not,  or  would  not  see, 
what  I  dared  not  tell  him,  that  I  would  sooner  die  than 
become  his  wife;  and  he  attributed  to  maiden  coyness 
and  reserve,  the  repellant  coldness  with  which  I  repulsed* 
his  attempted  familiarities,  and  replied  to  his  rude  de- 
monstratives of  kindness  and  affection. 

**  My  situation  was  now  more  hopeless  than  ever;  for 
every  day  brought  nearer  and  nearer  the  time  when  I 
foresaw  I  should  be  compelled,  decisively,  to  declare  my 
feelings,  and  I  trembled  at  the  scene  of  violence  which 
I  expected  would  ensue. 

*'  But  it  was  less  at  Walter  I  trembled  than  at  bis 
termagant  mother.  I  cannot  express  to  you,  dear  lady, 
the  terror  which  I  felt  at  this  woman,  whose  sharp, 
piercing  eye  seemed  to  look  into  my  very  heart;  and 
whose  voice,  even  when  she  addressed  me  in  accents 
of  kindness,  always  seemed  to  threaten  me,  should  I 
awaken  different  feelings  in  her  breast. 

^I  never  doubted,  I  do  not  even  now  doubt,  that 
Walter  really  regarded  me  with  as  much  affection  as  he 
was  capable  of  feeling.     But  in  the  old  woman's  bosom 
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no  feeling  of  kindness  or  gentleness  could  exist;  and 
though  I  could  not  comprehend  the  motiTes  which  in* 
fluenced  her  to  promote  her  son's  marriage  with  one 
who  had  so  little  to  recommend  her  to  a  mercenary  wo- 
man,  (and  such  every  word  and  action  of  old  Jeannie 
Thomson  proved  her  to  be,)  yet  I  was  convinced  that 
the  moment  I  declared  my  refusal  to  accept  the  in* 
tended  favour,  would  convert  her  into  my  furious  enemy. 

**  A  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  did  I  wish  my* 
self  back  in  the  convent;  and  almost  as  often  did  I  re* 
solve  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the  misery  I  suffered  in 
dbsembling  my  real  feelings^  and  at  once  boldly  declare 
tny  repugnance  to  Walter,  and  demand  my  liberty;  but 
the  sound  of  the  old  woman's  loud,  discordant  voice,  was 
always  suiBcient  to  frighten  away  my  most  determined 
resolves;  and  again  and  again  I  was  compelled  to  pro- 
tract their  execution. 

"  The  constant  harassing  and  disquietude  I  suffered, 
at  length  visibly  affected  my  health.  I  became  pale  and 
thin ;  and  my  total  loss  of  appetite  for  the  dainties  which 
Walter,  to  the  no  small  displeasure  of  hb  mother,  con* 
tinually  procured  for  me,  became  the  constant  source  of 
his  remarks  and  unkindness. 

**  From  my  first  arrival  I  could  not  but  see  that, 
though  no  actual  restraint  was  placed  upon  me,  I  was 
in  reality  a  complete  prisoner.  If  Walter  was  absent, 
the  old  woman's  eye  was  continually  upon  me.  I  could 
not  even  enjoy  an  hour's  solitary  reflection  in  my  own 
chamber,  without  bemg  intruded  upon  by  her,  under 
the  pretence  that  she  was  afraid  I  should  be  lonely  and 
fearsome.  In  fact,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  was  a  pri- 
soner in  all  but  the  name.    But  the  period  of  my  capti- 
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▼ifty  was  much  nearer  than  I  had  apprehended.  The 
state  of  my  health  evidently  excited  conflsderaUe  alann 
in  the  nund  of  my  rustic  serain;  and  I  overheard  him 
one  nighty  when  they  thought  I  had  retired  to  res^ 
speaking  to  his  mother  on  the  subject. 

**  *  The  lassie  is  clear  pinbg  herself  to  death/  he  ob- 
served, in  a  compassiooate  tone. 

**  *  It  wad  be  little  matter  how  soon,'  returned  the 
mother^  *  gin  ye  had  the  siller  that  was  pronused.' 

<« « In  gude  truth  ye  are  mistaken^  then«'  he  repHed, 
quickly; '  for,  though  I  confess  it  was  the  siller  that  first 
tempted  me,  ye^  noo  that  I  like  the  lassie^  I  wad  be 
loth  to  lose  her,  e'en  though  I  were  sure  never  to  touch 
a  bawbie.* 

'^'Ye  are  a  daft  fool,'  she  answered,  in  an  angry 
tone.  '  What  gude  is  sic  a  fine,  dainty  dame  to  yet 
Naething,  Fm  sure,  is  she  fit  for  in  the  world,  but  just 
to  sit  and  prank  her  fine  locks,  and        * 

**  *  Hand  ye're  tongue,'  intwrupted  her  son  fieivdy* 

*  It's  na  for  the  like  o*  ye  to  talk,  so  o'  ane  that's  so  fiir 
aboon  ye.  I  tell  ye^  gin  I  were  the  king  o'  Seetknd, 
aye,  and  England  to  boot,  I  wad  na  wish  for  a  bonnier 
or  a  better  lassie  than  Edith  for  my  bride.' 

"  *  Aye,  gin  ye  were  a  king,  or  ony  ttung  eke,  that 
had  the  means  o^  keeping  a  fine  playthings  just  to  look 
at  it,  it  wad  do  weel  enough,  Watty;  but  e'en  ye  suld  get 
what  ye're  promised,  whidi  I  varrm  much  doubt ' 

'' '  Ye  are  a  fool,'  he  rqplied,  with  :aogw.  *  I  tdl 
ye,  the  varra  moment  that  I  can  prove  she  is  my  wif^  I 
shall  have  it.^ 

''*Tben  for  what  do    ye    wmt!'  she   demanded. 

*  Canna  ye  as  well  fix  to-morrow  moru  as  amth^dnyt 
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and  then  the  wark  would  be  done;  and  ye  ken  weel 
eneughy  Walter,  that  the  siUer  will  be  shortly  wanting; 
for  she's  nae  kept  for  naething»  wi*  her  nick-nackeries^and 
her  niceties*  weel  becoming  the  wife  o*  a  puir  mon,  to  be 
sarel  Bat  that  she'll  never  be;  for  shell  slip  through 
your  fingers  like  an  eel,  when  ye  little  expect.  Its  plain 
to  me^  indeed,  gin  ye  dinna  see  it^  that  she  has  neither 
love  nor  liking  towards  ye;  and        * 

** '  And  that's  what  I  ken  just  as  weel  as  ye,'  he  m« 
terrupted,  in  a  pettish  tone;  *  but  I  did  hope,*  he  con* 
tbued, '  that  she  wad  be  brought  to  think  better  of  me^ 

« 

and  forget~—  But  its  o'  na  use  to  think  o'  that  noo, 
when  the  lassie's  like  to  die.  She's  fading  away  noo 
like  a  flower/ 

'"Phew!  mon^  She'd  be  weel  eneugh  if  it  were 
just  o'er,  and  she  kenM  she  could  na  better  hersel ;  but 
noo  she's  a'ways  pining,  and  leukbg  for  some  one  to 
step  in  and  better  her  stale ;  for  she^s  as  proud  as  the 
deiL' 

** '  I've  been  thinking,*  said  Walter,  without  seeming 
to  heed  her  last  observation,  '  that  it  wad,  aibHns,  cheer 
her  up,  gin  we  were  to  tak  her  wi'  us  tall  the  town,  the 
luest  market-day,  and  give  her  a  sighl  o'  the  shops  and 
the  people,  and  a*  that's  to  be  seen.  This  place  is  unco 
dieary  and  lonesome;  and  seeing  naebody  but  our  twa 
Behcet  is  enough  to  weary  the  spirits  d"  the  puir  damsel.' 

**  *  Bat  shell  na  gang  wi'  ye,  Watty,'  returned  the  old 
woman,  hastily.  '  Ye  ken,  weel  enough,  she  does  na 
care  to  trust  hersel  wi'  ye  ower  the  sill  o'  the  door.' 

*'  *  She  need  na  be  fearsome,'  replied  Walter;  *  for  I 
wad  na  harm  her  for  the  worth  o'  the  king^s  crown. 
But  she  wad  gang  wi'  ye,  mither,  gin  ye  were  to  ask 
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ber;  and  Thursday,  ye  ken,  TU  be  foiced  to  gang 
there/ 

**  *  Weel,  we  shall  see.  Fll  e*en  brak  it  to-morrov. 
AiblinSy  as  ye  say,  she  wuU  gang  wT  me;  and  then  there 
wuil  be  na  dreed  o^  ber  gettuig  speech  o*  ony  onei  and 
her  mafang  a  long  tale  to  them.* 

**  ^  Ye  say  weel  there/  said  Walter,  as  if  struck  with 
a  sudden  thought.  *  It  wad  na  be  sa  weel  that  she 
should  be  saying  ony  thing  to  strangers.' 

"  And  yet,  I  thought  to  myself,  if  1  once  get  among 
strangers,  who,  I  think,  are  likely  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed,  it  shall  go  hard  indeed  if  I  do  not 
make  the  attempt,  in  spite  e? en  of  Dame  Thomson  her* 
self. 

''  This  conTcrsation  had  inspired  me  with  new  life 
and  spirits.  '  Though  utterly  unable  to  form  ang  conjee- 
ture  as  to  the  person  who  bad  thought  proper  to^dis- 
pose  of  me  in  tUs  manner,  I  had  learned  the  secre^  of 
Walter^s  real  motive  in  being  so  easily  won  over  to  that 
which  I  had  thought  my  own  scheme,  to  rescue  me  irom 
the  dangers  I  had  dreaded,  and  which  I  now  believed 
were  only  imaginary;  and  while  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  I  was  somewhat  indebted  to  my  rustic  lover,  for  his 
present  forbearance,  and  for  the  desire  he  so  nnequivo* 
cally  manifested  of  winning  my  regard,  rather  than  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  power  to  obtain  possession  of  my  per- 
son and  the  '  siller,'  as  he  had  expressed  it,  (which  was 
to  be,  it  appeared,  my  marriage  portion,)  I  could  not  but 
feel  my  dislike  of  him  increased  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  originally  mercenary  disposition. 

''  The  subject  of  my  accompanying  the  mother  and 
son  was,  as  I  expected,  soon  broached  by  the  former.    I 
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affected  indifference*  nay,  reluctance;  but,  of  coarse,  at 
length  yielded  my  consent. 

**  Never  did  time  seem  so  long  and  tedious  to  me  as  that 
which  intervened  between  this  and  Thursday.  But  at 
kngth  it  came,  and  with  difficulty  I  dissembled  my  satis- 
faction, and  affected  to  feel  little  interest  in  the  different 
places  which  Walter  pointed  out  to  me. 

**  The  distance  to  the  town  was  not  more  than'a  mile 
and  a  half,,  and  the  road  was  thronged  with  people,  to 
some  of  whom  my*  companions  were  known;  but  they 
evidently  shunned  any  conversation  with  them. 

**  I  was  not  disappomted  at  this,  and  I  took  care  to 
avoid  every  appearance  of  curiosity,  or  a  desire  to  make 
njrself  observed.  On  the  contrary,  I  expr^sed  sur* 
prise  and  discontent  at  the  notice  which  I  saw  my  ap* 
pearance  excited;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare, 
that  if  the  town's  people  were  no  better  behaved  than 
those  who  were  flocking  thither,  I  should  not  care  to 
visit  them  very  often. 

"  Walter  observed,  that  it  was  my  having  been  lately 
so  much  shut  up,  that  made  me  imagine  people  viewed 
me  with  curiosity.  But  the  old  woman  was  not  so  easily 
deceived;  and  I  saw  that  she  regarded  my  every  word 
and  look  with  suspicion. 

"  We  reached  the  town,  and  found  it  thronged  with 
people.  But  Walter  had  scarcely  had  time  to  remark 
Id  his  mother,  that  something  uncommon  must  be  stir- 
ring to  cause  such  a  crowd,  when  the  sound  of  loud 
ahoiits  were  heard;  and  before  my  bewildered  compa* 
aions  could  have  time  to  recollect  themselves,  or  to 
withdraw  from  the  situation  they  occupied,  we  were 
tnddenly  entangled  in  the  midst  of  a  concourse  of  peo* 
SO.  4  u 
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pie,  and  compeOed  to  await  the  approach  of  a  prooes- 
sioDy  which,  it  seemed,  had  drawn  the  mob  together  to 
behold  it.  But  what  were  my  feelings,  when  I  disco- 
vered, not  only  from  the  exclamations  of  those  aroond 
me,  but  my  own  sight,  that  the  prindpal  persons  of  the 
cavalcade  were  those  whom  I  was  most  desirous  in  the 
world  of  beholding.  I  saw  the  Earl  of  Lennox  ap- 
proaching, as  fast  as  the  throng  that  surrounded  him 
would  allow,  to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  trembling  and 
scarcely  believing  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses.  Gor- 
don, too,  rode  immediately  behind  his  master;  and  by 
his  side  I  beheld  that  wicked,  malevolent  page,  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes. 

"  Walter  was  in  agonies.  He  tried  to  drag  me  away; 
bnt  I  resolutely  refused  to  move,  while  I  kept  my  eye 
fixed  on  Gordon,  who,  I  thought,  could  not  fail  to  d»- 
cover  me,  and  whose  protection  I  had  resolved  to  clafan, 
the  moment  he  came  within  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

''That  moment,  alas!  never  arrived.  Though  I 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  I  caught  his  eye  fixed  on 
me  with  a  look  of  doubt  and  astonishment;  but  at  the 
very  instant  I  believed  myself  safe,  and  was  about  to 
rush  from  my  companions,  who  were  now  in  alarm  for 
their  own  personal  safety,  consulting,  I  believe,  whether 
they  should  at  once  desert  me,  or  whether  they  should 
boldly  face  out  all  that  might  be  laid  to  their  charge  ^^ 
at  that  very  moment  the  noise  around  me  increased,  I 
knew  not  why,  to  a  tumult.  I  saw  blows  given  and  re* 
ceived,  between  the  mob  and  a  part  of  the  retinue  of 
the  earl.  The  shrieks  of  the  women  oungled  with  the 
fierce  exclamations  and  threats  of  the  men.  A  shower  of 
stones  was  fiying  in  the  air.    I  saw  the  page  fall  firom 
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horse  into  Ibe  arms  of  Gordon;  and  at  tbt  same  in- 
stant, the  tumultuous  pressure  of  a  part  of  the  crowd, 
who  appeared  to  he  driven  back  by  their  opponents, 
separated  me  from  my  companions,  who  were  driven  by 
the  force  of  ihe  current  in  an  opposite  direction.  I 
scarcely  knew  what  happened  to  me  for  some  time 
after;  but  at  length  I  found  myself  in  a  narrow  street, 
surrounded  by  several  persons,  who,  it  appeared,  had 
taken  compassion  on  me,  and  extricated  me  from  the 
crowd,  who  would  otherwise  have  trampled  me  to  death, 
as  terror  had  so  far  overcome  me,  that  I  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  to  the  earth,  when  I  was  saved  by  a 
man,  who  was  still  supporting  me,  and  expressing  great 
anxiety  for  my  recovery. 

"  My  first  thought  was  for  Gordon,  whom  I  bad  last 
seen  in  a  state  of,  as  I  believed,  the  greatest  jeopardy; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  make  those  around 
ne  comprehend  who  the  person  was,  of  whose  fate  I 
incessantly  demanded  intelligence. 

*'  At  length,  however,  an  old  man  replied :— •'  If  it  is 
any  follower  of  the  Lennox,  lady,  about  whom  you  are  so 
anxious,  you  may  make  your  heart  easy ;  for  not  a  hair 
of  their  bead  was  hurt,  nor  would  be  hurt.^ 

**  *  No,  nor  echoed  all  the  voices  around.  '  There's 
not  ane  here  but  would  die  for  the  Lennox :  it  is  anely 
the  enemies  o*  Lennox  and  o'  Scotland  that  hae  reason 
to  fear.' 

'"And  where  is  he,  then?'  I  exclaimed.  '  What  is 
to  become  of  me,  if  I  cannot  see  him,  and  tell  him-*^' 

"  *  It  would  be  little  use,  for  a  young  maiden  like 
you,  to  try  to  get  speech  of  him  now,'  returned  the  old 
man,  who  had  been  my  preserver.    *  Have  you  no  other 
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friends  near  you?    Surely  you  did  not  Tentore  into  thai 
throng  of  people  by  yourself.* 

**  The  question  recalled  to  my  mind  instantly  my  pre- 
cbe  situation,  and  I  darted  an  eager  look  around,  to  as- 
certain  that  neither  Walter  or  his  mother  were  amoi^ 
the  by-standers. 

**  They  were  not  there,  and  a  sensatimi  of  joy  suc- 
ceeded to  the  alarm  and  anxiety  I  had  felt  But  they 
might  return,  and  I  might  then  find  it  difficult  to  pie- 
Tail  on  any  one  to  espouse  my  cause,  against  any  asser- 
tions that  they  might  choose  to  make. 

** '  Is  there  any  one  here,'  I  eagerly  demanded,  '  who 
mil  afford  me  shelter  and  protection  for  a  few  hours^ 
perhaps  days?  I  have  the  means  of  rewarding  then, 
and  I  will  then  candidly  explain  my  circumstances  and 
intentions.  You  need  not  fear,  my  good  friend,'  I  con- 
tinued, addressing  myself  to  the  elderly  man  of  whom  I 
have  before  spoken,  and  who  I  saw  hesitated  whether 
he  should  or  should  not  reply  to  my  earnest  enquiry* 
You  need  not  fear,*  I  repeated,  '  that  I  shall  bring 
trouble  or  disgrace  on  you,  if  you  can  grant  what  I  le-. 
quire ;  and  to  prove  it,  I  will  at  once  tell  you  that  I  am  an 
attendant  of  the  princess  Margaret,  from  whom  I  have 
been  cruelly  separated  by  fraud  and  villany;  and  as  I 
am  now  fearful  of  again  falling  into  the  power  of  those 
from  whom  I  have  so  providentally  escaped        ' 

'^^Say  no  more,*  exclaimed  the  man,  warmly.  *I 
will  protect  you;  and  so  long  as  I  have  a  home  yon  shall 
be  welcome  to  it,  humble  as  it  is,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  that  excellent  lady,  whose  worth  is  known 
wherever  her  name  is  known.* 

**  With  thankfulness  I  took  the  arm  which  he  offered 
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me;  while  be,  grasping  the  thick  oaken  stick  which  he 
held  in  his  other  hand^  as  if  bidding  defiance  to  any  one 
who  should  oflfer  to  molest  me,  took  the  direction  to  bis 
home.* 

**  A  young  womaui  who  addressed  him  by  the  title  of 
father,  and  whose  manners,  as  well  as  his,  were  much 
superior  to  her  appearance,  came  forth  to  meet  him ; 
and  while  she  expressed  her  pleasure  at  his  safe  return, 
uid  told  of  her  anxiety,  at  hearing  of  the  commotion 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  streets,  her  eyes  expressed 
both  surprise  and  sympathy  at  my  appearance. 

** '  It  is  a  young  damsel  whom  I  have  been  the  means 
of  withdrawing  from  the  danger  she  was  in,  from  the 
rude  moh,^  he  obsenred:  'you  must  make  her  wel-* 
eome/ 

**  *  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,^  she  replied  with  cheers 
fulness;  *but  we  are  poorly  accommodated;  and  she 
led  the  way  into  a  little  room  where  cleanliness  and 
Older  supplied  all  that  was  deficient  in  splendour.* 

**  Bertha,  for  so  her  father  called  her,  busied  herself 
in  placing  the  dinner,  which  she  had  prepared  for  her 
father  and  herself,  before  us;  apologizing  at  the  same 
time  for  its  scantiness,  with  a  slight  blush,  on  the  score 
of  being  unprepared  to  expect  another  guest 

^ '  I  should  be  sorry,'  I  replied,  *  to  be  the  cause  of 
inconvenience  or  trouble  to  you;  and,  indeed,  the  agi« 
tation  and  terror  I  have  suffered  has  deprived  me  of  all 
indioation  for  food.  Let  me  not  therefore,  I  entreaty 
be  the  means  of  interrupting  your  meal :  at  the  next  I 
wiD  job  you  with  thankfulness.* 

^  Bertha,  who  seemed  to  look  to  her  father  for  direo- 
lion  on  every  point,  foDowed  his  example  in  forbearing 
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to  prat  me;  the  oU  man  obsemng,  that  he  trusted 
lepoee  and  the  certainty  of  being  in  safety,  would  re* 
Store  my  strength  and  spirits. 

**  Every  word  and  action  of  these  good  people  spok^ 
^comfort  and  security  to  my  heart,  while  they  excited 
surprise  by  their  superiority,  both  in  language  and  mao* 
ner,  to  what  I  could  have  expected  from  their  a|qpear» 
aoce,  and  the  humble  dwelling  they  inhabited. 

**  During  the  meal,  Bertha  enquired  of  her  father  the 
particulars  of  the  late  disturbance;  and  I  saw  the  bright 
colour  flash  into  her  pale  cheeks,  as  he  replied,  that  it 
took  its  rise  in  the  unhappy  animosity  which  the  Soot- 
tisb  nation  felt  towards  their  neighbours  the  Englisb. 
.  ''The  thought  which  had  occurred  to  me  befoie^ 
from  the  accent  of  the  speaker,  was  confirmed  by  the 
emotion  which  his  daughter  betrayed;  but  desirous  of 
ascertaining  the  fact,  I  observed:— 'It  was  fortunate 
then,  perhaps,  for  me,  that  none  of  those  around  me 
discovered  that  I  am  of  that  country,  or  I  might,  pen- 
haps,  have  met  with  rougher  usage  than  I  did.* 

"'Are  you  from  England?^  demanded  Bertha,  her 
blue  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure  and  surprise. 

"  I  replied  m  the  affirmative,  adding: — '  And  I  think 
that,  in  addition  to  the  other  motives  I  have  to  feel  myself 
happy  and  favoured  in  meeting  with  you,  I  should  also 
congratulate  myself  on  your  being  my  oountry-people.\ 

" '  You  are  right,^  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  pleap 
sure  and  kindness,  '  though,  at  the  present  moment,  it 
would  be  rather  dangerous  to  make  a  boast  of  it.  But 
you  have  been  long  absent  from  England,  my  dear 
xhild,*  he  continued;  'for  you  have  contracted  just 
sufficient  of  the  northern  accent  to  have  left  me  ia 
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doubt ;  though  I  acknowledge  that,  from  your  featureSi  I 
fancied  I  could  discover  that  they  bore  a  strong  re* 
semblance  to  some  from  whom  I  have  been  separated 
long,  long  years,  and  whom  I  hope  soon  to  rejoin.* 

•*  *  You  are  mtending,  then,  to  leave  this  country,^  I 
observed. 

**  He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  adding,  that  he  only 
waited  the  completion  of  a  little  business  to  take  bb 
departure  for  England. 

**'I  have  no  longer,*  he  observed,  'any  ties  here; 
and  al  my  age  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  secure  some 
protection  for  my  daughter,  who  would  be  left  desolate 
indeed,  in  a  strange  country,  should  any  thing  happen 
to  me.' 

*'  Bertha's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  looked  affec* 
tionately  at  him;  and  I  envied  her  her  feelings,  melan* 
cboly  as  they  were;  for  I  had  no  one  to  care  for  me—-* 
no  one  to  be  anxious  for.  Never  in  my  life  bad  I  felt 
more  acutely  the  loss  of  those  who  would  have  been  my 
friends  and  protectors! 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Suchi 

Tto  dnw  her  from  her  fartmie,  which,  no  doubty 
AtdieiUltiiiM^mS|^haTepro?ediidiMidiioble^— OiA  Plat. 

**  That  day  and  the  next  passed  away  without  my  having 
beard  any  tidings  of  my  late  companions,  Walter  and 
his  mother.  During  which  period  I  had  confided  to  my 
friendly  host  and  his  daughter  the  whole  particulars  of 
my  late  adventures,  and  of  my  former  life;  and  leaned 
in  return,  with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure,  that  my 
fiither  had  been  the  early  friend  and  companion  of  the 
person  who  had  now,  by  such  strange  means,  become 
my  protector  in  a  dbtant  country.  The  name  of  Ed- 
mund Lacy  was  familiar  to  my  ear.  Yet  I  remembered 
not  the  circumstances  which  had  occasioned  that  ab» 
sence,  and  which  I  recollected  to  have  heard  my  father 
frequently  deplore:  it  was  from  Bertha  that  I  now 
learned  them. 

**  *  Her  &ther,'  she  said,  *  had  loved  and  beoi  loved 
by  one  who  was  his  superior  in  birth  and  wealth;  and 
of  course  nis  love  had  been  considered  presumptuous 
and  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  lady.  But  my  fether,' 
continued  Bertha,  *  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  lie 
daunted  by  obstacles,  when  there  was  a  posnbiltty  of 
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siurmouDting  them;  and  my  mother,  (for  such  she  after* 
wards  became,)  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  eloped  with 
him,  bearing  with  her  jeweb  sufficient  ^to  constitute  a 
considerable  dowry. 

*' '  For  some  time  they  lived  happily  in  retirement; 
but  my  father^s  spirit  could  not  tamely  yield  to  remain 
in  obscurity  and  idleness* 

** '  He  obtained  a  situation  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  England.  But  this  was  fatal  to  his  future  peace; 
for  among  those  with  whom  his  duties  brought  him  im- 
mediately in  contact,  was  one  of  ray  mother's  brothers, 
a  rash,  fiery,  presuming  young  man.  Your  father,  dear 
Edith,  was  the  constant  mediator  between  them;  for  be 
was  the  friend  of  both.  But  on  one  unhappy  occasion 
they  met,  when  both  were  elevated  by  the  eflfects  of 
wine.  A  quarrel  ensued ;  none  were  present  to  inter- 
pose their  good  offices  between  them;  and  the  conse* 
quences  were,  that  almost  instantly  their  swords  wera 
drawn,  and  my  father  beheld  his  adversary  stretched 
lifeless  at  his  feet. 

'^*  Dreadful  and  overpowering  were  the  sensations 
which  seised  him,  at  the  moment  he  knew  that  the 
family,  doubly  exasperated  by  this  tragical  event, 
would  be  satisfied  by  nothing  short  of  his  utter  de* 
stniction.  He  had  no  witnesses,  either,  beyond  his 
bare  assertion,  that  the  deed  had  been  the  effect  of 
sudden  exasperation,  and,  in  fact,  almost  inevitable, 
in  self-defence;  and  to  the  dread  Gil  idea  that  be 
might  be,  perhaps,  accused  and  condemned  as  a  de* 
liberate  murderer,  was  added  the  reflection,  that,  should 
he'  succeed  even  in  vindicating  himself  to  the  wbble 
world,  to  my  mother  he  could  never  appear  other* 
30.  4x 
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wbe  than  the  destroyer  of  her  brother— of  that  bro- 
ther whom,  with  all  hb  faults,  she  tenderly  loved. 
Would  not  that  thought  bring  with  it  others  destructive 
to  his  happiness?  Would  she  not  say:— But  for  you  I 
ought  still  have  been  happy  in  the  bosom  of  my  bmily, 
honoured,  respected,  cherished  by  those  who  now  regard 
me  as  the  cause  of  all  their  sorrows.  But  should  even  that 
not  be  the  case,  should  she  be  just,  would  not  the  shock 
be  fatal,  perhaps,  to  her  life  or  reason*  She  had  froaa 
the  period  of  her  marriage  been  in  delicate  health,  and 
was  now  hourly  expected  to  give  birth  to  her  first  chihL 

"  '  The  last  thought  roused  him  firom  the  state  of 
indecision  in  which  he  had  hitherto  stood,  gaaing  on 
the  still  bleeding  corse.  The  spot  where  the  rencontre 
had  taken  place  was  far  distant  from  any  resort;  it 
might  be  hours  before  the  death  of  his  unfortunate  ad* 
versary  was  discovered;  and  before  that,  my  father 
thought,  he  might  be  able  to  convey  away  his  beloved 
wife  out  of  the  reach  of  any  intelUgenoe  of  this  dreadful 
catastrophe. 

'''Swift  as  thought  his  purpose  was  executed.  A 
feigned  tale  imposed  on  my  mother,  and  she  was  ccmteDt 
to  desert  her  home  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  again 
follow  her  husband  s  fortunes  she  knew  not  whither. 

"'Long  and  weary  were  their  wanderings;  for  my 
father,  incessantly  pursued  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
crime,  and  haunted  by  the  fear  of  detection,  dare  not 
rest  long  in  a  place.  By  this  mode  of  life  their  means 
of  supporting  themselves  were  gradually  exhausted; 
and  my  father  had  added  to  hb  other  anxieties  the  fear 
of  seeing  hb  wife  and  child  (for  then  I  was  bom)  re* 
duced  to  absolute  want. 
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'* '  Mj  mother,  ignorant  and  innocent  as  her  child  of 
the  worldi  and  looking  up  to  her  husband  for  every 
thing,  knew  nothing  of  those  cares  which  corroded  that 
husband's  heart;  hut  the  time  was  fast  approaching 
when  those  cares  would  have  forced  themselves  on 
her — when  she  would  have  been  condemned  to  share 
them^-when,  most  fortunately,  my  father  accidentally 
was  the  means  of  rendering  an  important  service  to  a 
Scottish  lord,  who  was  journeying  from  England  to  his 
native  conntry;  and  in  his  suite  he  now  obtained  a 
situation,  which  once  more  offered  a  prospect  of  placing 
his  beloved  Bertha  and  her  infant  in  comfort. 

**  *  I  was  two  years  old  when  we  arrived  in  Scotland, 
and  my  happy  infancy  was  passed  under  the  eye  of  my 
mother,  in  the  peaceful  wilds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  resi- 
dence of  my  father's  situation.  Little  did  I  then  sus- 
pect the  cause  of  that  melancholy  which  then,  as  now, 
clouded  the  brow  of  my  beloved  parent.  My  mother, 
satisfied  with  the  society  of  her  husband  and  child,  and 
the  comforts  she  enjoyed,  gradually  forgot  England,  and 
those  she  had  left  behind.  But  my  father's  thoughts 
were  incessantly  fixed  on  it;  and  in  my  rambles  with 
him  through  the  peaceful  glades  and  valleys,  his  sole 
subject  of  talk  was  the  happy,  fertile  country,  which  he 
was  never  again  to  see. 

'*'E«ngUnd  and  Scotland  were  then  at  war.  And 
diaty  too,  was  a  heartsore  to  my  father;  for  be  dearly 
h>ved  hb  native  country.  But  I  am  tiring  you  with 
these  details;  though  1  delight  to  recall  those  happy 
hours  in  which  I  have  shared  the  pleasures  and  soothed 
the  sorrows  of  my  father.  But  I  will  pass  on  to  the 
Ume  which  was  the  breaking  up  of  all  our  happiness. 
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**  *  There  was  a  young  man  (and  Bertha  blushed  vio- 
lently, and  then  turned  paler  than  before,)  whom  some 
circumstances  had  introduced  to  my  father,  and  to  whom 
he  had  become  very  much  attached ;  and  in  the  pride 
of  hb  heart  he  introduced  him  to  his  only  treasures— to 
hb  beloved  wife  and  daughter. 

**  *  I  need  not  tell  you  what  was  the  natural  result  of 
this«  He  was  handsome,  and  appeared  amiable  (she 
burst  into  tears.)  Why  do  I  say  appeared  ?  I  have 
no  reason  to  think— I  do  not  know  that  he  was  not— 
though  he  has  deserted  me.  But  I  am  anticipating  my 
story.  For  a  whole  winter  he  was  our  guest  at  our 
evening  fire-side,  and  I  listened  with  delight  to  the  con- 
versations between  my  father  and  him.  Jervoise,  (so 
he  was  called,)  though  but  a  few  years  older  than  my* 
self,  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  his  tales  of  what  be 
bad  seen  were  always  amusing  and  instructive.  But  if 
he  spoke  of  England  my  father  was  always  discon- 
certed, and  invariably  changed  the  subject.  My  mo* 
ther,  too,  sighed,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  an 
unwelcome  theme. 

**  *  Our  long  residence  in  Scotland  disguised  the  Act 
from  him  that  we  were  not  natives  of  the  country.  But 
in  a  moment  of  confidence,  when  we  were  together  in 
the  garden,  he  revealed  to  me  that  he  was  an  English- 
man; and  thb  drew  from  me  a  confession,  which  I  was 
delighted  to  make,  because  I  thought  it  was  cementing 
the  lie  between  us,  that  I,  too,  had  drawn  my  first 
breath  in  England,  and  that  my  father  and  mother  weie 
both  English. 

** '  By  degrees  I  revealed  that  which  alone  my  fiuher 
had  confided  to  m^— his  own  real  name;  for  that  which 
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we  then  were  known  by  was  assumed  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealment.  But  when  I  mentioned,  with  some 
degree  of  pride,  that  my  mother  was  the  descendant  of 
the  honourable  and  ancient  family  of  de  Wilton,  his 
countenance  suddenly  changed  to  the  most  deadly  pale, 
and  he  looked  at  me  for  some  moments  with  evident 
horror. 

"  *  My  exclamation  of  terror  and  surprise  brought 
both  my  father  and  mother  to  my  side  ;  but  at  the  sight 
of  the  former,  my  companion's  emotion  appeared  in- 
stantly  to  change  to  the  most  violent  expression  of  rage 
and  resentment. 

***  Wretch!  murderer!'  he  exclaimed,  'have  I  at 
length  discovered  thee!  How  often  have  I,  when  I  be- 
held the  tears  of  my  widowed  mother  ;-»when  I  have 
felt  the  want  of  that  protection  which  your  savage  vio- 
lence deprived  me  of,  even  before  I  saw  the  light; — how 
often,  when  I  have  heard  the  curse  of  him  whom  your 
fraud  and  treachery  rendered  childless  in  his  old  age, 
imprecated  upon  your  head ; — ^liow  often  have  I  prayed 
that  Heaven  would  some  day  set  me  face  to  face  with 
my  father's  murderer!  And  you,  woman,*  he  continued, 
turning  to  my  mother,  who,  pale  and  trembling,  clasped 
her  arms  around  my  father,  as  if  to  protect  him  from 
the  danger  that  seemed  to  threaten  him;-»'you,  base, 
degenerate  woman,*  he  repeated,  *  who  deserted  your 
noble  family  to  become  the  companion  of  an  outlaw — a 
wretch  stained  with  your  brother's  bIood«— of  a  cow- 
ardly,  savage  assassin—^* 

"  *  I  deny  your  accusation,^  interrupted  my  father, 
who  had  hitherto  remained  speechless  with  agony.  *  I 
was  no  assassin.    In  fair  and  manly  combat  your  father 
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fell  beneath  my  sword.  Nor  did  I  seek  the  contest- 
He  it  was  who  was  the  first  assailant,  and  in  selMefence 
I  was  compelled—' 

**  *  He  was  interrupted^  alas!  fatally  interrupted,*  con- 
tinued Bertha;  'for  ere  he  could  complete  the  sen* 
tence,  my  mother  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground* 

'"I  cannot  distinctly  relate  what  followed,  for  the 
excess  of  my  terror  and  surprise  overcame  my  recol- 
lection; but  when  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  supported 
in  the  arms  of  him  whom  I  had  considered  my  lover, 
and  whose  countenance  was  now  divested  of  every  other 
expression  than  those  of  pity  and  the  deepest  sorrow. 

**  *  Poor  innocent  r*  he  exclaimed,  *  as  he  pressed  me 
fondly  to  his  bosom;  '  thou,  at  least,  art  guildess  of  the 
heavy  crime  that  has  rendered  thee  and  me  wretched 
for  ever.  Ob,  Bertha!  Bertha!  how  proudly  did  I 
hear  thee  avow  thyself  a  native  of  the  same  land  thai 
gave  me  birth!  How  little  did  I  then  anticipate  the 
dreadful  secret  which  had  prevented  thy  father  making 
the  same  avowal!  How  little  did  I  dream  that,  in  ut* 
terring  those  words,  which  sounded  so  sweetly  from  thy 
lips,  I,  too,  was  born  in  happy  England,  thou  wert  pro* 
nouncing  that  which  must  separate  us  for  ever!  Oh« 
would  that  I  could  forget  them!  Would  that  I  oouid 
still  dream  on,  and  believe  thee  all  I  thought— the 
fairest  rose  that  ever  graced  the  barren  wilds  of  Scol* 
land!  But  no,  no,  no!  ^The  delusion  is  over,  and 
henceforth  thou  and  I  must  be * 

*' 'For  ever  parted,'  I  added,  seeing  be  hesitated  to 
pronounce  the  fatal  decree,  from  which  I,  indeed,  felt 
there  was  no  appeal.  '  Be  it  so,  Robert ;  and  I  widi» 
drew  from  his  embrace.    But  remember,  while  ackoow* 
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ledgtng  the  justice  of  your  decision,  I  do  not  also  con- 
cur in  the  judgment  you  have  so  rashly  pronounced  on 
my  parents.  My  father  is  as  incapable  of  the  act  you 
have  attributed  to  him  as  you  are  yourself.  His  whole 
life,  since  I  have  been  a  witness  to  it,  has  been  distin- 
guished for  forbearance  and  mildness;  and  though  he, 
unhappily,  became  the  perpetrator  of  a  deed,  which  I, 
without  knowing  their  source,  have  seen  rivers  of  tears 

I  paused  suddenly ;  for  at  that  moment  I 
that  we  were  alone.  My  father  and  mother 
were  both  gone,  and  with  terror  I  turned  my  trembling 
steps  towards  the  house  to  seek  them. 

**  *  Stay  yet  a  moment.  Bertha!'  he  exclaimed,  seizing 
my  arm.  *  Your  mother  is  safe  under  the  protection 
of  him  for  whose  sake  she  has  given  up  the  whole 
world.  It  is  the  last  time,  the  very  last  time,  Bertha, 
that  we  shall  ever  meet  this  side  of  the  grave.  In  the 
other  world,  where  all  warring  passions  will  be  at  rest, 
there  we  may  know  each  other;  there  we  may  forget  all 
that  here  we  can  never,  never  forget.* 

"  *  I  burst  into  tears,  the  first  I  had  been  able  to 
shed;  for  my  feelings  hitherto  had  partaken  so  strongly 
of  resentment,  that  I  had  not  felt  to  the  full  extent  the 
sorrow  of  knowing  that  those  hopes  and  feelings,  which, 
sanctioned  as  they  evidently  were,  by  the  concurrence 
of  my  parents,  I  had  ventured  to  indulge  for  the  last 
two  months;  but  his  pathetic  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
look  of  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow  with  wKich  he  uttered 
this,  at  once  awakened  regret  and  sympathy  in  my  bo- 
som. I  forgot  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  my  father,  and 
regarded  him  only  as  the  tender  friend  and  companion, 
whom  I  was  about  to  lose  for  ever;  and  without  fur- 
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ther  opposition,  I  suffered  him  to  lead  me  into  the 
arbour  in  which  we  had  been  sitting  when  first  the 
fatal  theme  had  been  stated.  But  scarcely  had  we 
entered,  ere  I  heard  roy  father^s  voice,  in  a  tone  of  wild 
distraction,  uttering  my  name* 

**  Can  it  be  possible,**  he  exclaimed,  *  that  my  child, 
too,  has  deserted  me?  Oh,  Bertha,  Bertha!  Wifie^ 
child,  all,  all  gone!* 

'''No,  no!  dear  father,'  I  exclaimed,  rushing  to* 
wards  him;  '  but  at  the  very  first  sight  of  his  features, 
as  the  pale  moon-beams  glittered  on  them,  I  started  ia 
terror.  Never,  never  had  I  witnessed  such  an  awfol 
alteration  as  had  taken  place. 

" '  He  looked  from  me  to  Robert.  You  are  re* 
venged/  he  exclaimed,  addressing  the  latter  in  a  hollow 
voice;  '  for  you  have  robbed  me  of  that  treasure  for 
whose  sake  I  plunged  my  soul  into  perdition.  Bertha,' 
he  continued,  turning  to  me,  'you  hold  the  hand  of 
your  mothers  murderer.  Choose  between  us:  relin- 
quish him,  or-^— ' 

" '  I  waited  not  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence; but  wresting  my  hand  from  my  companion's,  rush* 
ed  towards  the  house,  and  entered  my  mother's  chamber. 

"'Alas!  Edith,  it  was  too  true.  Stretched  on  her 
bed,  I  beheld  my  dear  mother  lifeless.  But  I  know  not 
why  I  should  harrow  up  your  feelings,  by  this  descrip- 
tion of  a  scene  to  which  no  language  could  do  justice. 
I  will  pass  over  all  that  followed:  the  despair  and  dis- 
traction that  seized  poor  Robert,  when  he  beheld  the 
mischief  that  his  violence  had  occasioned; — when  he 
beheld  me  mad,  raving  over  the  corpse  of  my  kind,  mj 
afiectionate  mother. 
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" '  But  it  was  not  long  that  I  indulged  in  that  expres- 
sion of  my  feelings.  The  lessons  my  father  had  so 
often  inculcated  of  patience  and  forbearance;  the*ezam« 
pie  of  her  who  now  lay  before  me,  returned  to  my  mind; 
and  above  all,  the  necessity  of  exerting  myself  to  soothe 
the  sorrows  of  my  only  remaining  parent  and  friendi 
recalled  me  to  comparative  calmness  and  reflection. 

"  *  I  parted  with  Robert  without  shedding  a  tear.  I 
have  never  seen  him  since,  except  at  the  burial  of  my 
mother,  when  I  beheld  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  gazing 
upon  me  with  anxious  solicitude.  But  I  turned  away, 
and  looked  no  more;  for  I  could  not,  at  that  moment, 
but  recollect  that,  had  it  not  been  for  him  I  should  still 
have  had  a  mother. 

**  *  Twelve  months  have  passed  since  that  fatal  day. 
We  quitted  the  spot  which  had  been  so  long  our  peace- 
ful and  happy  abode ;  and  since  that  time  have  resided 
here  without  any  fixed  purpose,  and  desirous  only  to 
forget,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  events  which  had 
destroyed  our  happiness;  but  a  few  weeks  since,  my 
father  accidentally  discovered  that  some  one  was  seek- 
ing him,  charged  with  a  message  from  England. 

'^  *  It  was  from  Robert,  and  contained  the  soothing 
assurance,  that  be  had  succeeded  in  convincing  all  who 
were  interested  in  it,  of  my  father's  innocence,  as  to  in* 
tentional  guilt,  in  the  fiital  rencontre  between  the  latter 
and  his  unfortunate  adversary.  He  added,  that  there 
were  many  friends  of  Eldmund  Lacy  still  existing,  who 
would  be  happy  once  more  to  behold  him,  and  whose 
friendship  would  be  serviceable  to  him  and  his  daughter. 
He  was  himself  (he  said)  on  the  point  of  quitting  England 
for  ever ;  and  if  he  dared  otter  advice,  it  would  be  that 
30.  4y 
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the  unfortunate  {ugijdvet  who  had  so  long  been  an  exile 
from  his  native  land,  should  return  to  it.   AlasT  continu* 
ed  Bertha,  *  even  now  scarcely  can  I  convince  myself  of 
the  reality  of  those  scenes  which  I  have  faintly  eiidea> 
voured  to  describe  to  you; — scarcely  can  I  believe  tha^ 
in  a  few  short  moments,  I  beheld  myself  deprived,  not 
only  of  him  whom  I  had  began  to  look  upon  as  the 
destined  partner  of  my  future  life,  but  of  the  gentle, 
affectionate  companion  of  my  childhood*— of  my  beloved 
mother.     Yet  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  blow, 
which  came  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  her, 
was  decisive.     Alas!    had  her  life  been  spared,  how 
many  bitter  hours  of  sorrow  and  regret  would  have 
been  her  lot.     The  feelings  of  perfect  love  and  venera" 
tiou  with  which  she  had  ever  beheld  my  father,  and 
which  had  hitherto  not  only  reconciled  her  to  her  hum- 
ble lot,  but  made  her  in  love  with  it,  would  all  have 
been  shaken*     She  could  never  have  looked  upon  him, 
without  remembering  that  his  hand  had  shed  the  blood 
of  her  brother; — ^never  could  she  have  forgotten  the 
emphatic  declarations  of  Robert,  that  her  father's  corse 
rested  on  him  who  had  made  his  old  age  childless* 
Oh!  yes,   it  was  in  mercy  that-  Heaven  took  her    to 
itself,  at  the  moment  she  first  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
sorrow.     Oh!  how  did  I,  in  my  first  agony,  pray  that  I 
might  share  her  grave!     But  my  father's  mild  fortitude 
recalled  me  to  my  senses.    The  tone  of  gentle  repcoach, 
in  which  he  exclaimed: — *  And  do  you  too,  Botha,  so 
utterly  contemn  your  unhappy  father,  that  you  would 
wish  to  desert  him — ^to  leave  him  hopeless  and  alone,  to 
drag  on  the  remainder  of  his  wretched  existence?' 
**  ^  That  look  and  tone  at  once  brought  to  my  recol* 
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lection  the  utter  selfishness  of  my  vain  petition;  and 
from  that  time  I  have  exerted  myself  to  subdue  my  own 
sorrow,  lest  I  should  add  to  those  which  were  already 
pressing  bim  to  the  earth*  The  thougbti  however/  she 
continued,  ^  that  his  reputation  has  been  cleared  from 
the  fatal  blot  that  had  so  long  stained  its  purity,— the 
certainty  that  he  has  still  friends  who  will  welcome  the 
exile  to  his  native  land,  has  done  more  to  restore  him 
than  all  my  fond  attentions,  and  I  now  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  many  peaceful  years  in  hi^  society. 
Robert  too,  I  hope,  will  find  some  one  who  will  oblite- 
rate from  hb  mind  all  recollection  of  Bertha,  and  make 
bim  as  happy  as  he  deserves  to  be,  and  then  I  shall  not 
have  a  wish  on  earth  ungratified.'^ 

''  I  confess,"  continued  Edith,  '<  that  I  felt  I  could 
not  have  imitated  Bertha's  magnanimity;  and  though 
I  dared  not  say  as  much  to  her,  I  thought  that  her 
rash  and  violent  lover  deserved  not  the  fond  and  dis- 
interested devotion  of  such  a  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


to  throw  yourself  upon  him, 


Like  a  poor  gift,  to  one  who  cares  not  for  it. 
And  so  must  beflnng  after  him. — Coleridge. 

"  I  MUST  now  return  to  my  own  history,"^  resumed  Edith. 
''  The  plan  which  I  had  formed  of  seeing  Gordon,  and 
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reUdng  to  bim  the  circumstanoes  which  had  placed  me 
in  my  present  sitaation,  were,  for  a  time,  at  least,  frus- 
trated by  my  learning,  through  my  kind  protector,  that 
he  had  already  departed  to  a  distant  country. 

'^  It  soon,  however,  became  very  evident  to  me,  that 
my  protector  did  not  approve  at  all  of  my  consulting 
Gordon. 

**  *  Of  my  benefitting  you,  my  dear  lady,'  he-insuted, 
*  there  was  not  now  the  remotest  chance;  since  there 
was  not  (he  thought)  the  slightest  possibility  but  that 
you  had  been  conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom;  and  the 
impression  was  too  strong  on  his  mind  for  me  to  shake 
i^  that  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  privy  to  the  whole 
affair. 

**  *  Be  that  as  it  may,  dear  child,^  he  observed,  *  it 
cannot  be  proper  that  you  should  throw  yourself,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  protection  of  a  young  man  who  has  not 
displayed  any  extraordinary  care  or  interest  for  you. 
You  are  a  young  maiden,  Edith,  and  your  good  name 
is  of  the  utmost  importance:  it  is  all  your  inheritance; 
and  sorry  should  I  be  if,  by  any  rash  action,  you  should 
sully  it."* 

'* '  But  what,  then,  is  to  become  of  me?'  I  exdaim- 
ed,  as  the  full  force  of  his  observations  flashed  on  my 
mind. 

"  '  Go  with  Bertha  and  me  to  EngUnd,'  he  replied, 
without  hesitation.  '  The  friends  who  will  welcome  me 
there  are  also  the  friends  of  your  father;  and  they  will 
not  see  the  daughter  of  William  Cleveland  destitute  of 
aught  that  their  means  will  command.  To  the  English 
friends  of  lady  Margaret,  too,  can  you  now  look  for  re- 
dress and  assistance  for  her.    The  king  will  not  tamely 
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yield  ber  to  ber  fate;  and  if  there  is  still  left  a  chance 
of  rescuing  her  from  those  into  whose  power  she  has 
fallen,  it  must  be  through  the  means  his  highness  will 
employ.' 

"  This  last  argument  decided  me,  and  I  consented 
to  accompany  my  friends  to  the  land  of  their  birth  and 
mine. 

**  My  anxiety  for  our  departure  was  soon  accelerated 
by  the  discovery  that  Walter  bad,  at  length,  ascer- 
tained what  had  become  of  me.  Emboldened  by  the 
comparative  feebleness  of  my  protector,  and  the  latter^s 
evident  desire  to  remain  unnoticed  and  unknown,  Wal- 
ter had  the  confidence  to  intrude  himself,  more  than 
once,  openly  into  our  humble  dwelling,  to  challenge  me 
with  my  pretended  breach  of  faith  towards  bun;  and 
finally,  to  utter  threats  which,  though  I  afiected  to  de- 
spise them,  I  knew  he  had  inclination  and  hardihood 
to  put  in  practice.  I  lived,  in  fact,  in  continual  terror, 
lest,  either  by  open  force  or  stratagem,  I  should  again 
fall  into  his  power,  a  fate  which  I  dreaded  worse  than 
I  should  have  done  certain  death.  But  the  happy  time 
of  my  deliverance  at  length  arrived,  and  without  a  feel- 
ing of  regret  I  bade  adieu  to  Scodand. 

**  The  plans  of  my  friends  had  been  so  well  laid,  that 
we  were  miles  away  before  it  was  possible  that  our  de- 
parture could  be  discovered  by  those  whom,  alone,  we 
feared  to  be  intercepted  in  our  design.  Yet  I  did 
not  breathe  freely  until  I  found  myself  fairly  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  and  heard  my  friends  congratulate  each 
other  upon  being  once  more  restored  to  their  native 
home. 

"  Without  difficulty  or  danger  we  arrived  in  London. 
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But  here  fresh  troubles  awaited  my  kind  friends ;  for 
the  hand  of  death  had  been  busy  aasong  those  on  whom 
he  depended  for  succour  and  consolation^  and  the  few 
who  were  spared  were  powerless  to  assist  them  with 
more  than  advice. 

**  Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  passed  away, 
and  our  resources  were  fast  diminishing,  whQe  no  pro* 
spect  seemed  to  open  of  bettering  our  situation. 

''The  thought  of  remdmng  a  helpless  burthen  ma 
the  charity  of  those  whose  means  were  so  limited  as  my 
kind  friends,  was  hateful  to  me.  But  at  length  I  was 
relieved;  for  a  fortunate  chance  introduced  me  to  the 
notice  of  the  Lady  Eflhigham,  and  I  was  immediately 
accepted  as  her  attendant 

''  The  tale  which  she  condescended  to  listen  to,  ex- 
cited in  her  the  strongest  interest  and  compassion;  afid 
without  delay,  the  intelligence  of  the  glaring  outrage  and 
insuk  offered  to  his  dignity,  in  the  person  of  his  nesr 
relatiTe  and  ward,  was  laid  before  the  king.  But  what 
was  my  surprise  and  consternation,  when  my  unstress^ 
on  her  return,  announced  to  me  that  intelligence,  much 
later  than  that  I  had  given  of  the  princess  Margaret 
had  reached  the  king;  and  that  she  (Lady  EflBngbam) 
had  found  his  highness  highly  exasperated  from  the 
report  that  he  had  just  learned,  that  you,  my  dear  lady, 
had  wedded  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

**  I  confess,"  continued  Edith,  "  that  I  totally  disbe- 
lieved the  tale.  I  would  have  staked  my  Ufa  on  ats 
falsehood ;  but  rumour  afler  rumour  came,  and  all  con- 
firmatory. 

"  At  length  the  duke's  arrival  at  court,  whither  I  un- 
derstood he  had  been  summoned,  and  his  subsequent 
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eommitment  to  close  confinement,  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
the  validity  of  the  fact  which  I  had  so  long  disputed. 
Oh !  how  I  longed  to  fly  to  you,  my  dear,  dear  lady,  angry 
as  I  confess  I  at  first  felt,  at  what  even  now  grieves 
and  surprises  me,  when  I  reflect  upon  it; — still  did  I 
most  ardently  long  to  fly  to  you!  But,  alas!  good  and 
kind  as  Lady  Effingham  was,  she  dicouraged  my  wishes 
as  foolish  and  romantic,  -and  I  dared  not  obey  the  die* 
tates  of  my  heart;  but  when  it  became  known  to  me 
that  you  were  in  London,  and,  too  soon,  that  you  also 
were  suffering  from  the  kiog*8  rigour  and  resent- 
ment, I  could  no  longer  be  restrained  from  obeying  the 
impulse  of  my  heart.  Hour  after  hour  did  I  watch, 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety,  the  opportunity  of  throw* 
ing  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  imploring  him 
to  suffer  me  to  share  the  captivity  of  my  beloved  mis- 
tress. At  length  it  arrived;  and  forgetting  the  terror 
and  awe  which  I  had  felt  at  the  thought  of  encounter- 
ing the  frowns  and  harshness  of  one  before  whom  the 
proudest  hearts  tremble,  I  threw  myself  on  my  kneesi 
as  he  was  coming  forth  from  the  chapel,  and  presented 
my  humble  petition. 

**  The  king  glanced  hastily  over  the  paper,  and  then 
fixed  an  earnest  look  upon  me,  who  remained  pale  and 
trembling,  in  the  same  position. 

''  *  Approach  nearer,  damsel,*  he  observed,  *  and  an* 
swer  me  faithftdly.  Thou  hast  been  from  childhood^ 
thou  sayest  here»  (putting  his  finger  on  the  paper,)  the 
humble  companion  and  attendant  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas ;  thou  must  necessarily,  therefore,  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  that  contumacious  dame :  tell  me, 
how  long  is  it  since  she   has  dared  to  maintain  cor- 
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respondence  with  that  traitor  Norfolk;  and  by  what 
means  it  was  that  he  has  won  her  to  such  a  total  disre- 
gard of  the  doty  she  owed  to  ourselves.  Tell  me,  I  say, 
what  passages  thou  knowest  between  them,  and  it  may  be 
better  for  thou  and  her.^ 

**  *  None,  so  please  you,  Sire,'  I  replied.  '  I  can 
pledge  my  life,  my  future  salvation,  that  the  princess 
thought  not,  knew  not  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  save  as 
of  one  who  was  dreaded  as  the  bitter  foe  of  Scotland, 
and  of  whose  valour  England  had  reason  to  be  proud. 
Pardon  me,  my  liege,'  I  continued,  gaining  courage 
from  his  not  appearing  to  be  vexed  at  what  I  had 
said;  '  pardon  me,  if  even  now  I  venture  to  disbelieve 
the  reality  of  that  which  has  given  your  highness  just 
cause  for  displeasure,  if  it  be  true;  but  I  have  long 
known  every  secret  of  my  royal  mistress's  heart,  and  that 
heart  has  been,  I  know,  for  years  given  to  one— one 
whom  But  I  am  fearful  I  am  committing  a  boki- 

ness,  in  daring  thus  to  speak.  Only  if  there  be  faith 
and  truth  in  woman,  sure  I  am  that  the  princess  Mar- 
garet never  voluntarily  would  have  pledged  her  troth  to 
any  other  than  the  brave  Earl  of  Lennox.  If  she  is 
the  bride  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  I  am  given  to  be- 
lieve, my  Uege,  then  can  I  only  say  that  some  str^ge 
means  must  have  been  practised  to  induce  my  lady  to 
forget  so  suddenly——' 

**  *  Witchcraft,  probably,'  interrupted  the  king,  with 
a  smile;  but  it  was  a  smile  not  of  pleasure,  but  of  bit- 
ter sarcasm.  *  Well,'  he  continued,  *  whatever  thy  mis- 
tress may  be,  thou  appearest,  at  least,  to  be  true  spoken 
and  honest,  and  will  not,  I  think,  counsel  her  to  retain 
her  present  obstinate  defiance  of  our  will  and  pleasnre. 
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Sir  Jasper  Eustoi^^  he  added,  calling  to  one  of  his  at- 
leodantSi  *  thou  wilt  see  that  this  damsel  be  admitted  to 
attend  on  the  lady  Margaret.  But  thou  must  under- 
stand, muden/  he  continued,  'that  thou  wilt  strictly 
share  the  restraint  in  which  (hy  mistress's  obstinacy  and 
rebellion  have  placed  her.  I  will  not  so  far  trust  thy 
seeming  truth  as  to  give  thee  a  chance  of  becoming  her 
emissary,  and  perhaps  confederating  with  her  and  those 
who  would  abet  her,  in  defeating  that  which  I  am  de- 
termined on.' 

"  I  was  about  to  reply,  and  assure  his  highness  that  I 
had  no  other  wish  than  to  share  the  fate  of  my  beloved 
mistress;  but  he  waved  his  hand,  and  passed  on,  and  in 
silence  I  followed  the  person  who  was  appomted  to  con- 
duct me  to  the  prison. 

"  The  rest,  my  dear  lady,  you  are  acquainted  with,** 
concluded  Edith ;  ^*  but  I  cannot,  even  now,  refrain  from 
expressing  the  astonishment  with  which  I  learned  from 
your  own  lips,  that  all  which  had  occasioned  the  king's 
displeasuro  was  indeed  true,  and  that  you—'* 

**  We  will  say  no  more  on  that  head,  Edith,*'  inter- 
rupted the  princess.  **  But  there  is  still  one  point  on 
which  you  have  left  me  unsatbfied.  Bertha  and  her 
father:  how  did  you  leave  them  situated?" 

*'For  Bertha,"  replied  Edith,  **I  can  answer  the 
question  satisfactorily,  as  she  is  now  filling  the  place  I 
occupied  with  Lady  EflSngham ;  but  what  my  respected 
friend,  her  kind  and  good  father  is  doing,  or  where  he 
is,  I  know  not." 

'*  And  I  am  powerless  to  assist  him,  sighed  Margaret; 
and  yet,  perluqis,  the  king  would  listen  to  any  request 
I  might  make,  if  it  interfered  not  with  his  plans.** 
SI.  iz 
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It  was  not  many  days  after  this  conrefsaticm,  ere  the 
quietude  of  the  princess  was  again  broken  in  upon  by 
a  messenger  from  the  king. 

The  i]|«fortone  which  had  attended  the  king*s  former 
marriages  had  not,  eren  at  this  late  period  of  his  life, 
discouraged  him  from  seeking^  in  the  matrimonial  state, 
that  happiness  which  had  hitherto  eluded  his  grasp; 
and  he  now,  at  length,  fixed  hb  wayward  fancy  on  the 
Lady  Catherine  Parr,  a  widow  celebrated  alike  for  b^ 
beauty,  good  sense,  and  prudence.  Ever  devoted  to 
show  and  parade,  the  occasion  of  his  nuptials  affi»rded 
the  king  a  fitting  opportunity  to  renew  those  scenes  of 
courtly  pomp  and  revelry  which  had  been  so  long  tnterw 
rupted  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  last  marriage;  and 
it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  detenmned  it  would 
be  both  just  and  politic  to  withdraw  the  princess  Mar- 
garet firom  her  prison,  and  introduce  her  among  those 
gallants  and  beauties  who  would  once  again  be  concen- 
trated by  the  festivities  of  his  nuptials. 

To  this  purport,  therefore,  was  the  message  which 
Margaret  now  received.  The  king,  at  this  season  of 
joy  and  happiness,  was  desirous  of  extending  the  hand 
of  amity  and  protection  to  the  daughter  of  his  deaviy- 
beloved  sister,  and  entreated  her  to  forget  aU  that  was 
passed,  and  look  forward  with  hope  and  reliance  on  his 
regard  for  her  as  indicative  of  brighter  days  than  those 
thnt  had  yet  fallen  to  her  lot.  In  conclusion,  the  piin* 
cess  was  requested,  in  terms  so  pressing  as  to  amount 
almost  to  a  command,  to  quit  her  present  melancholy 
residence,  and  take  possession  of  the  apartments  at  the 
palace,  which  were  already,  by  the  king's  order,  pre^ 
pared  for  her. 
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Margaret  would  have  Qnhesitaiingly  refused  to  con- 
sent to  this  arrangement;  but  a  slight  hint  from  the 
messenger,  that  her  refusal  would  not  induce  the  king 
to  relinquish  his  wishes,  while  it  would  subject  her  to 
serious  inconvenience,  tm  be  treated  with  contumely  and 
neglect,  where  she  would  otherwise  receive  kindness 
and  protection,  induced  her  to  pause,  ere  she  pro- 
nounced the  denial  which  rose  to  her  lips* 

**  I  understand  your  caution.  Sir,"  she  replied,  ''  and 
thank  you.  But  surely,  surely,  the  king  cannot  expect 
that  I  can  receive  with  cordiality  the  overtures  he  has 
made  to  me.  Can  his  highness  suppose  that  my  feel- 
ings, either  of  grief  or  resentment,  are  of  so  transient  or 
of  so  compliant  a  nature  as  to  be  put  off  at  his  mere 
bidding,  and  to  assume  the  semblance  of  gladness  to  suit 
the  complexion  of  the  times!  Alas!  were  I  even  to  doff 
these  mourning  robes,  than  which  no  others,  I  am  sure, 
would  become  me,  this  pale  and  care*worn  face  would 
little  suit  the  gaieties  of  a  nuptial  feast;  and  to  him  who 
has  written  these  characters  here,  would  it  not  be  a 
perpetual  reproach? 

**  But  there  are  others,  lady,  whom  you  will  meet 
there,"  rejoined  the  ambassador  of  the  king,  "  who,  with 
perhaps  equal  cause  to  grieve  at  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances to  which  you  allude,  have  yet  consented  to 
bury  all  recollections  of  the  past  in  the  grave  of  him 
whose  own  rashness  and  imprudence,  rather  than  his 
monarches  severity,  led  to  such  fatal  results.  The  sis- 
ters of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  lady,  I  am  commis- 
sioned by  his  highness  to  inform  you,  the  ladies  Matilda 
and  Alicia,  will  both  attend  our  future  queen  on  the 
solemn  ocoasion,  and  remain  near  her  person.    What, 
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then,  can  be  said,  should  you  obstinatdy-— (paidoa 
me,  lady,  that  I  use  the  word)— but  would  it  not  look 
like  obstinacy  should  yon  persist  in  remaining  absent! 
I  will  not  say  remain  here,  for  that  the  king  will  not 
allow;  and,  indeed,  I  am  commanded  to  signify  his 
highness'  pleasure,  that,  without  further  delay,  yon  re- 
pair to  the  apartments  which  have  been  provided  for 
you  in  his  own  royal  residence/* 

The  firm,  determined  tone  of  the  speaker,  who  seen^ 
ed  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose  he  had  under- 
taken; since,  even  in  the  moment  of  Margarets  pathetic 
appeal,  not  a  single  trace  of  any  other  feeling  than  anx« 
iety  properly  to  discharge  his  commission,  was  visible 
in  his  iron  features,  at  once  convinced  the  princess  that 
it  was  useless  for  her  to  oiler  further  remonstrances  on 
what  had  been  decided  upon  by  one  whose  will,  she 
knew,  was  irrevocable.  But  conscious,  as  she  was, 
that  opposition  was  unavailing,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  for  her  interest  to  comply  with  seeming  readiness, 
than  to  let  it  be  known  that  she  yielded  only  to  neces- 
sity, her  high  spirit  would  not  stoop  to  dissemble;  and 
she  replied,  with  haughtiness: — *'I  am  ready  to  obey 
his  highnesses  commands.  As  his  prisoner  and  sul^ect 
he  has  the  power,  of  course,  of  deciding  where  I  am  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  captivity;  but  though  he  may 
compel  my  person,  he  cannot  shackle  my  mind.  Tell 
him  I  remain  his  prisoner,  not  his  guest.^ . 

'*  Nay,  lady,  let  me  not  be  the  bearer  of  such  a  mes- 
sage,*' replied  the  knight.  ''His  highness  will  not 
brook,  even  from  a  woman,  this— — '^ 

"  On  me  be  the  penalty,  then,*'  interrupted  Margaret, 
hastily.    "  The  king  cannot  resent  on  you  the  fiiithful 
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performance  of  your  duty;**  and  she  tnmed  away  wilb 
an  air  of  deciuon,  which  couTinced  him  that  there  was 
no  appeal  from  what  she  had  uttered. 

He  quitted  the  room,  and  Eldith,  with  a  look  of  alarm 
and  consternation,  entered. 

**  My  dear  lady/'  she  exclaimed,  with  terror,  **  what 
has  happened?  That  man,  with  his  stem. looks  and 
threatening  manners,  what  has  he  said  to  you?^' 

''Nothing,  Edith,"^  replied  the  princess:  ''only  that 
we  are  about  to  exchange  thb  prison  for  another.** 

"Another!  another  prison!**  exclaimed  Edith,  in  a 
tone  of  consternation.  "Alas!  can  it  be  possible?  And 
I  have  been  anticipating  so  different  a  termination 
to  But,  dear  lady,  explain  whither  is  it  we  are 

going.'* 

"  To  that  which  will  be  an  inenitely  more  irksome 
prison  than  our  present  abode,  Edith,'^  replied  the 
princess.  "  But  I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense.  In  a 
few  hours  we  shall,  I  suppose,  remove  to  apartments  in 
the  palace  of  the  king.*^  * 

Edith's  countenance  betrayed  the  joy  with  which  she 
heard  this  information.  But  she  tried  to  suppress  any 
expression  of  satisfaction ;  for  she  saw  that  it  would  be 
little  in  cosonnance  with  her  mistresses  feelings. 

Margaret,  however,  was  not  so  unreasonable  as  not 
to  feel  that  Edith  had  reason  to  be  rejoiced  at  the 
change  that  was  about  to  take  place* 

'*  I  am  ghid,  for  thy  sake,  my  poor  maiden,"  she  ob* 
served,  "  that  this  removal  will  render  you  free  from 
the  irksome  restraint  which  thou  hast  so  long  borne 
for  my  sake.  WouM  that  it  were  in  my  power,  Edith, 
to  compensate  thee  for  the  sacrifices  thou  hast  made 
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for  my  sake!  But,  aksl  I  have  nothing  left  but  my 
thanks  and  prayers  for  thy  felicity.  Bat  cren  these 
must  he  given  in  secret;  for  much  I  fear  thy  fiddi^  to 
thy  unhappy  mistress  would  be  hut  a  poor  reoomiBen- 
dation  to  those  among  whom  thy  lot  seems  cast  Yet, 
when  I  am  laid  in  the  grave,  perhi^  even  that  may 
serve  thee  in  some  stead.'^ 

'*My  dear,  dear  ladyT  ezdaimed  Edith,  banting 
into  tears,  ''do  not  break  my  heart  by  talking  so. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  live  to  see  that  day!  Oh, 
no!  Something  whispers  to  my  heart  that  yon  wiD 
stiO  see  happier  days;  and  that  your  poor  Edith  wiD 
be  rewarded,  more  than  rewarded  for  all  she  has  8of« 
fered,  by  beholding  you  restored  to  peace  and  tran- 
quiffity.*' 

The  princess  mournfully  shook  her  head ;  but  though 
she  thus  silently  dissented  from  the  flattering  auspiecs 
of  her  attendant,  she  woold  not  attempt,  by  argument 
or  further  assurances,  to  destroy  the  pleasurable  ilhi- 
sion  which  the  latter  indulged.  * 

On  the  day  following  this  transaction  the  princess 
quitted  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Tower.  Eldith  was  in 
raptures.  Her  heart  danced  with  joy  as  she  foDowed 
her  lady  to  the  splendid  barge  which  attended  for  dieir 
conveyance;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  main- 
tain any  thing  like  a  reasonable  composure,  as  they  rs* 
ceded  from  the  dark  and  frowning  edifice  in  which  she 
had  passed  so  many  long  and  weary  hours;  but  the 
princess's  deep  and  tongneless  melancholy  at  length  re- 
called her  to  somewhat  more  sobriety  of  manner,  if  not  of 
thought,  and  she  remained  silent  and  composed  during 
their  further  progress  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 
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The  princess  was  received  with  every  mark  of  re* 
spect  and  attention.  But  Margaret's  heart  felt  no 
gratification— derived  no  pleasure  from  the  attentions 
which  were  elicited  only  by  her  rank  and  circumstances* 
A  single  eye  beaming  pleasure  at  her  approach,  a  hand 
stretched  out  with  cordiality  to  welcome  heri  wouM 
have  been  infinitely  beyond  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
which  now  surrounded  her.  But  this  was  denied  her; 
and  far  more  lonely,  more  deserted  did  she  now  feel  in 
the  stately  apartment  to  which  she  was  ushered,  than 
even  in  the  [prison,  where  she  could  indulge  her  feel- 
ings, and  bewail  her  unhappy  fate,  without  being  sub* 
jected  to  the  prying  gaie,  or  the  heartless  observations 
of  the  cold,  unfeeling  courtier,  or  the  pampered  mentals 
who  were  appointed  to  attend  her* 


CHAPTER     XXXVIII. 


Again  the  07  It  vp  ;  the  blqod-homidt 
Scent  their  piej.— Old  Plat. 

While  the  princess  Margaret  was  thns  bitterly  suffer* 
ing  *'  from  other's  follies,  not  her  own,**  Lennox— he 
who^ie  weakness  and  ambition  had  laid  the  foundation 
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of  all  her  miseries  as  well  as  his  own — was  experieodiig 
all  the  pangs,  the  anxieties,  and  disappointment  that 
must  ever  await  the  failure  of  projects  so  lofty,  and 
expectations  so  unbounded,  as  those  which  he  had 
formed. 

After  his  narrow  escape  from  assassination,  by  his  dis- 
contented and  treacherous  associates,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  remain  hidden  in  the  house  of  the  faithfiil  M 
man,  who  had  afterwards,  by  such  a  strange  coinci- 
dence,  become  the  host  of  the  princess  Margaret 

During  this  period  of  inactirity  and  gloomy  »*»iJw«ftn, 
Lennox  had  Idsure  for  ''  meditation  even  to  madness.'* 
The  folly  and  vanity  of  hb  career,  from  the  period  of 
his  separation  fivm  Margaret  Douglas,  became  eveiy 
hour  more  folly  apparent  to  him;  and  his  infatuated 
blindness  to  the  artful  and  unprincipled  designs  of  the 
queen  and  her  associates,  at  once  astonished  hin^  and 
made  him  execrate  himself  for  having  thus  forfdted 
*  the  happiness  that  was  withm  his  reach,  and  destroyed 
that  of  the  gentle  bebg  whose  heart,  he  felt  convinced, 
had  never  been  alienated  from  him  until  he  himself  had 
cast  it  away. 

The  mystery  which  attended  the  princess's  departure 
from  the  castle  had  been  in  part  developed  to  him,  by 
the  confession  of  Galbraith,  that  he  had  been  acces- 
sary to  the  designs  of  the  pretended  Ferdinand,  in  de- 
coying her  into  the  pojnrer  of  the  Chevalier  d^'Orville; 
though,  whither  the  latter  intended  to  convey  her,  or 
what  were  his  ultimate  designs,  he  could  not  imagine. 
Of  her  present  situation,  'therefore,  Lennox  could  form 
no  rational  conjecture;  and  the  thought  that  she  was 
destitute,  perhaps,  and  wretched,  drove  him  to  despair. 
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From  the  state  of  insupportable  d/^sfox^ewj  and 
regret,  Lennox  was  at  length  roused  by  the  appearaooe 
of  hb  faithful  adherent,  Campbell,  who^  after  encoun- 
tering  many  perils  and  difficulties,  had  been  successful 
in  conveying  to  the  Countess  of  Lennox  the  ioteUigenoe 
of  her  son's  safety,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  was  now  returned  the 
bearer  of  her  maternal  counsels  and  anxieties.. 

"  And  what  says  my  noble  mother  now«  Campbell,  of 
our  projects  and  our  hopes?**  demanded  the  earl,  in  a 
tone  of  melancholy,  which  evinced  that  his  own  opinion 
of  them  was  little  short  of  despair;  **  and  how  bore  she 
the  tidings  of  the  desertion  of  those  on  whose  fidelity 
and  valour  she  has  been  used  so  implicitly  to  rely  ?**  he 
added,  while  a  flush  of  keen  resentment  tinged  his 
cheek,  at  the  injuries  which  he  had  endured  from  those 
of  whom  he  spoke. 

**  She  bears  it,  my  lord,**  replied  Campbell,  "  as  one 
of  her  noble  spirit  and  exalted  feelings  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  it  She  still  trusts  in  the  justice  of  her 
cause;  and  though  she  both  sorrows  for,  and  resents, 
with  bitter  indignation,  the  treacherous  conduct  of  those 
whom  you  as  well  as  she  believed  loyal  and  true^  she 
still  trusts  that  your  cause  will  prosper  without  their 
aid.  She  feels,  that  however  for  a  time  your  friends 
may  have  been  scattered  and  dismayed  by  the  unto* 
ward  events,  which  it  was  my  ill*fortune  to  be  the 
bearer  of,  that  so  long  as  the  Lennox  lives  and  main- 
tains his  determination  to  assert  his  rights,  there  will 
never  be  wanting  those  who  will  boldly  come  forward 
to  aid  him,  whenever  he  shall  be  in  a  situation  again  to 
take  the  field  against  his  oppressors.  But  this,  my 
SI.  5  A 
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lords"  be  continuedy  producing  a  sealed  packet;—^  this 
will  speak  more  forcibly  than  my  rough  phrases  and  un* 
polished  tongue  can  convey,  all  that  tbe  Countess  of 
Lennox  feels,  and  would  express  to  you.** 

"  My  mother,  then,  still  thinks  it  adviseable  to  con- 
tinue the  contest,**  observed  Lennox,  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  look  that  betrayed  very  little  sympathy  with  the  sen- 
timents of  which  Campbell  had  been  the  bearer. 

'*  All  who  wish  the  Earl  of  Lennox  well,**  retuined 
the  latter,  with  warmth,  and  glancing  at  the  still  un- 
opened packet,  will,  I  am  sure,  coincide  with  the  feelings 
of  her  who  has,  more  than  any  other,  the  power  and 
the  right  of  judging  tbe  path  which  the  noble  inheritor 
of  her  name,  and  that  of  his  forefathers,  should  pursue. 
For  myself,**  be  continued,  his  countenance  kindling  as  he 
spoke,  "  for  my  own  part  I  will  confess,  that  to  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood  would  I  defend  the  cause  of  Lennox 
and  of  Scotland,  for  their  cause  is  one ;  and  I  doubt  not, 
nay,  I  know  full  well,  that  it  wants  but  his  name  and  pre- 
sence to  enkindle  a  host,  who,  like  me,  would  never 
cease  from  the  contest,  till  either  they  have  loosed  the 
bonds  which  now  hold  us  in  degrading  and  shameful 
slavery,  or  have  sealed  their  loyalty  and  adherence  to 
their  lord  with  their  blood.  But  I  am  trespasdng,  my 
lord,  upon  that  time  which  would  be  far  more  effectively 
and  usefully  employed  in  perusing  the  despatches  of  tbe 
countess,  or  concerting  those  plans  which  may  yet  be 
devised. 

Lennox  retired  to  read  the  despatches,  in  which,  in 
addition  to  her  former  arguments,  his  mother  endea- 
voured to  rouse  his  dormant  spirit  by  a  recapitulation  of 
the  injuries  she  had  suffered  in  her  own  property,  and 
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the  persons  of  those  who  were  known  to  the  adverse 
party  as  her  adherents. 

"  The  cries  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow^  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  are  now  sitting  by  their  desolate 
hearths,  bemoaning  their  wasted  fields,  their  empty  gar- 
ners, all  call  on  yon,  my  son,  for  vengeance  and  redress. 
Linger  then  no  longer  in  obscurity ;  but  fearlessly  pro- 
claim yourself,  and  your  intentions  again  to  take  the 
field.  Do  not  expose  yourself  rashly  to  danger ;  but 
let  your  determination  be  as  mine  is— death  or  vic- 
tory!" 

''  Alas !  alas  !^  exclaimed  Lennox,  **  my  mother  sees 
not  that  the  very  means  which  she  urges  me  to  use  as 
a  redress  of  the  grievances  of  which  she  complains,  are 
but  extending  the  evil.  How  many  more  will  my  again 
appearing  in  the  field  render  desolate  and  wretched !  and 
for  what  do  I  now  contend  ?  For  that  which,  should  I 
gain  it— should  the  utmost  point  of  my  ambition  be  at- 
tained— will  bring  upon  me  only  additional  misery  and 
wretchedness.  But  it  is  my  fate,  and  I  am  too  far 
plunged  in  to  retreat  Be  it  so!  But  yet,  I  pray  that 
the  next  time  I  encounter  my  adversaries  may  be  the 
last,  and  that  the  grave  may  then  for  ever  enshrine  the 
defeat  of  Lennox. 

Gradually,  however,  these  desponding  sentiments 
yielded  before  the  animated  and  glowing  remonstrances 
of  Campbell,  whose  manly  heart  panted  once  more  to 
take  the  field,  and  meet  his  foes  in  arms.  But  the  earl 
and  himself  were  as  yet  surrounded  with  danger :  the 
emissaries  of  the  queen  and  her  party  were  still  on  the 
alert  to  entrap  Lennox  into  their  snares ;  and  Campbell 
felt  that  it  would  be  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  ac- 
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complish  that  which  Lennox  considered  the  onlj  plan 
that  he  could  adopt  with  any  probable  chance  of  suc- 
cesS|  namely,  again  to  repair  to  the  castle,  and  from 
thence  endeavour  once  more  to  collect  his  friends,  io 
sufficient  force  to  make  head  against  his  adversaries. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  the  attention  of  the  iridnds  was 
solely  occupied  by  the  means  of  escaping  from  their 
present  thraldom. 

Campbell  had  no  fears  for  himself,  for  the  disguise  of 
a  rude  peasant  had  enabled  him  already  to  pass  through 
the  very  midst  of  his  foes  without  discovery;  but  with 
the  earl  it  was  different:  his  noble  person  and  dignified 
manners  could  not  assimilate  with  a  humble  garb,  and 
indeed  his  features  were  too  remarkable,  and  too  well 
known,  to  hope  that  he  could  escape  observation.  But 
that  which  baffled  all  the  inventive  faculties  of  both  the 
earl  and  his  friend,  chance  at  length  presented. 

An  embassy  from  England,  to  endeavour  to  negotiate 
amicably  those  causes  of  dispute  which  then  existed  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  was  hourly  expected  to  land  and 
pass  through  the  town,  on  their  way  to  Stirling,  where 
the  queen  then  held  her  court;  and  Lennox,  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  English  nobleman  who 
was  charged  with  the  commission,  resolved  at  once  boldly 
to  throw  himself  on  his  protection,  and  travel  with  his 
suite,  until  he  could  quit  it  without  the  certainty  of  im- 
mediately falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  therefore,  the  earl  quitted 
his  humble  asylum,  in  company  with  his  friend  Campbell. 
The  night  was  dark  and  lowering ;  but  Lennox  felt  the 
powerful  effect  of  the  fresh  air,  after  so  long  breathing 
only  the  confined  atmosphere  of  old  Johnnie^s  little  back 
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roottiy  and  it  seemed  to  reinyigoratefais  whole  frame.  The 
despondent  thoughts  which  had  enefvated  his  spirit, 
seemed  to  flee  before  the  inspiration  of  liberty,  and  his 
tone  and  manner  became  altered  as  he  strode  hastily 
along  the  beach,  towards  the  place  appointed  for  him  to 
meet  his  intended  companions. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  my  lord,  lower  your  tone,"  ob- 
served Campbell,  as  the  earl,  forgetful  of  the  dangers  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  uttered  some  expression  of 
self-gratulation. 

At  this  mbment  Campbell  observed  a  man,  who  had 
been  apparently  casually  passing,  suddenly  stop,  as  if 
struck  by  the  words  which  he  had  undoubtedly  heard ; 
and  blaming  his  own  folly,  which  had  led  him  into  a  still 
Worse  error  than  even  the  earVs  incautiousness,  in  ad- 
dressing the  latter  by  his  title,  he  seized  him  by  the  arm 
and  hurried  him  along. 

They  reached  the  place  of  appointment ;  but  those 
whom  they  expected  to  find  were  not  there,  and  in  an 
agony  of  impatience  Campbell  exclaimed  against  their 
tardiness. 

''  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  my  friend,**  observed  the 
earL  **  There  are  yet  many  hours  before  day-light,  and 
it  is  impossible,  in  this  gloomy  place,  that  any  one  can 
recognize  either  of  us :  besides,  what  have  we  to  fear  t 
we  are  both  of  us  armed,  and  as  there  can  be  no  possi- 
bility of  any  number  coming  upon  us  unprepared,  there 
can  be  nothing  to  apprehend.** 

Campbell  acknowledged  that  his  apprehensions  were 
groundless. 

**  And  yet,**  he  observed,  "  I  have  a  strange  pre- 
sentiment which  I  cannot  shake  off.    I  know  not  that  I 
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am  apt  to  be  womanish ;  but  twice  to-night  I  have  been 
overpowered  by  a  vague  and  formless         ■** 

"  Tut,  man !  you  are  trying  to  persuade  yourself  and 
me  that  you  possess  the  gift  of  second  sight,^  replied  the 
earl,  in  a  gay  tone ;  ''  but  you  ought  to  know  that  I  am 
an  unbeliever.** 

^'  And  yet,"  returned  Campbell,  with  seriousness, 
**  you  have  some  strong  reasons,  I  have  heard,  to  credit^ 
that  upon  certain  solemn  occasions,  the  gift  you  speak 
so  slightingly  of,  has  been  unequivocally  proved  to  ex* 
ist  The  fate  of  your  noble  father  was,  as  I  have  many 
times  heard,  predicted  by  one  of  his  menials.^ 

''  Aye,  by  one  probably  who  had  means  of  knowing 
the  deadly  intention  of  the  murderers,**  returned  the 
earl.  *'  But  see !  to  prove  that  it  is  a  lying  spirit  which 
has  possessed  you  to-night,  behold  yonder  are  those 
whom  we  expected  to  meet.** 

Two  persons  were  at  that  moment  approaching,  and 
Campbell  kept  his  eye  intently  fixed  on  them.  **  Is  all 
right?"  observed  one  of  them,  whose  southern  accent 
betrayed  he  was  an  Englishman,  as  he  passed  through, 
without  apparently  intending  to  address  any  one  but  his 
companion. 

**  It  is  all  right!"  exclaimed  Campbell,  springing  for- 
ward. 

"  Follow  us,  then,^  replied  the  stranger. 

The  earl  and  his  companion  followed  in  silence,  until 
they  had  left  the  town  far  behind  them. 

*'  Where  are  our  friends  ?**  enquired  Campbell,  looking 
around  him,  and  suddenly  pa'ising. 

''  We  shall  meet  them  anon,**  replied  the  person  who 
had  hitherto  been  the  only  speaker. 
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Again  they  walked  on  as  quickly  as  possible;  their 
guides,  if  they  might  be  so  called,  constantly  preceding 
them  a  few  paces,  until  they  came  to  a  spot  at  which 
two  roads  di?erged,  to  the  right  and  left. 

**  We  must  wait  here  a  few  moments,**  observed  the 
person  who  had  all  along  taken  the  principal  part  upon 
himself. 

**  But  for  what  purpose  ?**  enquired  the  earl,  impa- 
tiently, *^  and  why  all  thb  mystery?  I  ba?e  relied  upon 
the  protection  of  your  lord  ;  he  has  promised  it  to  me, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  afford  it.  Why  not, 
then,  at  once  conduct  me  to  him?  And  why  should  he, 
whose  sacred  character  and  commission  renders  him  se- 
cure even  from  the  most  lawless,  why  should  he  thus 
choose  the  midnight  hour  to  travel  ?** 

**  I  cannot  answer  those  questions,**  returned  the  man; 
''  probably  my  lord  will  explain  his  motives  ;  but  if  he 
does  not,  it  would  ill  become  the  character  of  a  suitor  to 
dive  into  the  secrets  of  one  who  has  granted  him  a 
favour.** 

Lennox  started  with  surprise  and  indignation  at  the 
insolence  of  the  man^s  tone. 

*^  Know  you  whom  you  speak  to,  slave  ?^  be  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  fury,  and  turning  fiercely  round 
upon  the  man  who  had  fallen  behind  as  he  spoke,  while 
his  companion  still  kept  before. 

**  Yes,  I  know  that  I  address  the  once  mighty  Earl  of 
Lennox,^  returned  the'Englishman,  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer.  ''  I  speak  to  bim  whom  Scotland  once  feared  and 
followed  ;  but  who  now  dare  not  show  his  face  even ** 

Before  he  could  utter  another  word,  Lennoxes  sword 
was  out  of  the  scabbard,  and  at  the  same  instant  Campbell, 
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who  had  stepped  forward  between  the  eari  and  the  se- 
cond stranger,  as  if  to  prevent  his  taking  an  ondue  ad- 
vantage by  turning  upon  the  earl,  was  struck  to  the 
ground  by  the  sudden  attack  of  the  hitter. 

**  Base,  treacherous  villain  T  he  exclaimed.  *'  Lord 
Lennox,  save  yourself;  contend  not  with  murderers. 
FIy»  fly  !**  and  he  raised  himself  on  his  knees,  and  twin- 
ing himself  around  the  legs  of  the  man  who  had  wound- 
ed him,  endeavoured  to  pull  him  to  the  ground  and  pre> 
vent  his  aiding  the  efforts  of  his  colleague  to  overpower 
Lennox,  who,  exasperated  to  teadness  at  seeing  his 
friend  bleeding  on  the  ground,  fought  with  a  fury  and 
want  of  caution  that  defeated  his  natural  skill  in  the  use 
of  his  weapon. 

Twice  did  he  feel  the  sharp  point  of  his  adversaiy^s 
sword,  and  the  blood  streamed  from  his  shoulder  and 
side  in  torrents ;  but  wounded  as  he  was  he  disdained  to 
yield  an  inch  to  his  adversary. 

At  this  moment  two  other  persons  were  seen  ninniiig 
with  all  speed  towards  the  combatants ;  and  the  map 
with  whom  Campbell  was  still  grappling,  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  exultation:  **  Here  they  are;  now  then  all  is 
right.'' 

His  triumph,  however,  was  premature,  for  the  earl  at 
the  same  instant  struck  his  assailant  to  the  earth,  and  in 
obedience  to  CampbelFs  reiterated  exclamations  of 
*'  Fly,  my  lord !  save  yourself  ere  you  are  overpowered 
by  numbers,*'  he  darted  off  into  a  thicket  which  lay  a 
little  to  his  left,  and  regardless  of  the  smarting  of  bis 
wounds,  or  the  blood  which  still  flowed  in  torrents,  he 
kept  on  his  breathless  speed,  until  weary,  faint,  and  ex- 
hausted, he  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  giound. 
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All  was  still  and  silent  around  bim;  not  a  single  ray 
of  light  penetrated  the  dark,  umbrageous  shelter  which 
he  bad  sought;  and  now  that  the  first  fear  of  pursuit 
had  subsided^  the  earl  began  to  be  apprehensive  that 
he  had  escaped  from  one  danger  only  to  encounter  ano^ 
ther  more  appalling.  That  he  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  habitation,  and,  consequently,  from 
any  human  help,  was  but  too  certain;  and  that  he 
should  bleed  to  death  without  assistance,  was  scarcely 
less  so;  but  even  at  this  moment  of  despair,  the  earl 
thought  less  of  himself  than  of  the  brave  and  gallant 
friend  whom  he  had  left  in  the  hands  of  the  assas- 
sins* 

**  Would  I  had  perished  by  his  side,  in  the  attempt 
to  avenge  his  murder!'*  he  exclaimed.  "And  yet  I 
ought  not  to  regret  that  I  left,  since  full  well  I  know, 
that  my  supposed  escape  would  soothe  hb  gallant  spirit, 
even  in  the  pangs  of  death.  Alas!  how  little  did  he 
think  that  I  flew  only  to  meet  a  more  lingering  and 
painful  end.^ 

Another  hour  passed  slowly  away,  and  the  earl  be- 
came more  and  more  exhausted  and  helpless.  He  con- 
trived to  staunch  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound 
in  his  arm,  by  binding  his  scarf  around  it;  but  the 
pressure  of  bis  other  hand  on  his  side,  gave  but  a  feeble 
check  to  the  torrent  that  issued  from  it.  His  head 
grew  dizzy,  his  memory  confused,  and  at  length  he 
sunk  into  a  state  of  utter  insensibility. 

It  was  morning,   but  the   faint   grey  light   scarcely 

reached  the  spot  where  the  earl  lay,  when  he  unclosed 

his  eyes.     A  faint  sound  of  voices  was  ringing  in  his 

ears;  but  he  could  not  collect  his  thoughts  suiBciently 
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to  remember  what  bad  occurred  to  bimt  or  wbere  he 
then  was. 

The  persons  whom  he  had  heard  speaking  approach- 
ed still  nearer;  and  their  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
wonder,  at  discovering  himi  roused  him  firom  his  death- 
like trance  to  recollection. 

**  Heck!  SirSy  here's  been  sair  wark***  excUmed  one 
of  the  persons.  *'  The  mon  is  dead  or  dyings  and  na 
living  soul  near  to  tell  wha  he  is,  puir  body.** 

"  Dinna  waste  time  in  talking,  Sandy ;  but  raise  him 
up,  and  let  me  see  gin  I  can  do  ony  thing  for  him«^  re- 
plied his  companion. 

Lennox  was  raised  in  the  arms  of  the  first  speaker; 
but  the  blood,  which  had  been  stauched  by  the  keen  night 
air,  and  the  supine  state  in  which  he  had  laid  for  some 
hours,  now  flowed  in  redoubled  torrents  from  hb  side. 

**  Rin,  Sandy,  and  try  gin  ye  can  find  some  o*  that 
herb  that  ye  ken  I  put  to  Jamie^s  hand,  when  he  cut  it 
so  sair  T  the  summer.'** 

Sandy  ran  ofi*;  and  the  old  man,  tearing  off  some 
of  hb  own  dress,  began  busily  to  bandage  the  wound. 
The  pain  hb  rough  handling  occasioned^  extorted  some 
exclamations  of  suffering  to  escape  from  the  earL 

''  I  am  reet  glad  to  hear  ye'^re  voice,  at  ony  rate^**  ex- 
claimed his  attendant ;  "  but  I  wad  be  mair  so,  gin  ye 
could  say  how  ye  came  here^  and  by  whose  hand  ye 
got  this  sair  hurt.  The  murderers,  to  leave  a  Chris- 
tian mon  to  die  like  a  beast  o^  the  field!  It  was  the 
hand  o^  heaven  itseP  that  sent  us  here  thb  morning,  in 
search  of  the  kye,  or  ye  wad  ha*  been  left  e^en  without 
Christian  burial,  a  prey  to  the  birds  o*  the  air.** 

Lennox,  who  had  recovered  himself  sufiiciently  to 
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cumprebeod  this  consolatory  assurance,  faintly  mur- 
inured  his  thanks;  but  a  consciousness  that  he  might 
expose  himself  to  further  danger,  by  revealing  his  name 
and  rank,  should  his  present  companions  not  be  of  his 
side,  kept  him  silent  on  the  subject  on  which  the  old 
man  was  so  anxious. 

'\  God  help  ye/  exclaimed  the  latter.  "  Ye  are  faint 
too,  perhaps,  for  want;  for  ye  maun  ha'  lain  some  hours 
here,  or  the  bluid  could  na  ha*  been  sa  cauld  and  thick 
around  ye;  and  its  twa  gude  miles  to  the  cottage;  and 
I  am  weak,  and  Sandy  is  na  sa  strong,"  he  continued, 
shaking  his  head  with  an  air  of  pity  and  sorrow,  as 
Lennox  fixed  his  dim  eye  on  him  with  a  look  of  sup- 
plication. 

Sandy  at  this  moment  returned  with  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  the  green  herb  which  the  old  man  had  sent  him 
to  seek;  and  the  latter  having  rudely  steeped  it,  ap* 
plied  it  to  the  wound,  and  again  bound  it  up. 

*'  Gin  we  could  get  him  hame,  Sandy ,^  said  he,  in 
a  compassionate  tone,  "the  puir  soul  might  ha*  a 
chance  for  his  life,  and  'tis  a  pity  he  suld  lie  here  and 
die." 

**  Pity !  it  would  be  a  mortal  sin,^  returned  Sandy, 
with  warmth.  "  But  1  wad  weel  like  to  ken  how  he 
came  by  this  hurt,"  observed  the  old  man,  in  A  reflective 
tone.  *'  But  na  matter;  we  maun  do  what  we  can  for 
him,  be  he  what  he  will." 

A  long  consultation  now  took  place  on  the  means 
of  removing  the  wounded  man,  during  which  Lennox 
discovered,  from  expressions  used  by  the  old  man,  that 
there  existed  some  reasons  which  rendered  it  inconve- 
nient to  have  him  conveyed  to  their  own  cottage,  though 
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they  knew  not,  it  appeared,  how  otherwise  to 
of  him. 

"  Madge  will  be  outrageous,*^  observed  the  old  man, 
'^I  ken  fu^  weel,  to  ha'  anither  sick  body  to  tend, 
just  as  she  ha^  gotten  sa  weel  ower  the  first  bout;  but 
it  canna  be  helped,  and  so  we  maun  e'en  see  what  we 
can  do.  Gin  we  can  contrive  to  get  him  as  far  as 
Steenie^s  wee  hoose,  he  wuU  gi'  us  a  helping  hand  for 
the  rest  o'  the  road.  Aiblins  there  may  be  one  or  twm 
o^  Steenie'^s  neighbours  there,  too,  and  then  we  need  na 
care;  and  as  to  Madge,' she  may  e'en  scold  herseP 
hoarse,  so  that  she'll  do  her  best  to  aid  the  puir  crea- 
ture^  and  set  him  on  his  feet  again.^ 

*'  I  fear  that^s  a  doubtful  point,"  returned  his  com- 
panion, shaking  his  head  with  a  look  of  deep  commisera* 
tion,  as  he  gazed  on  the  pallid  features  of  the  earl,  who, 
though  perfectly  conscious  of  all  that  was  passing 
around  him,  was  so  utterly  exhausted  as  to  be  incapable 
of  articulating  a  sentence,  "  I'm  afeard,^'  rejoined  Sandy, 
the  younger  of  the  speakers,  "  that  e'en  Madge's  caie 
and  gude  nursing  wuU  ne^er  set  him  on  his  legs  again; 
but  we  maun  do  the  best  we  can.  Only  I  think  it 
wad  be  better  that  I  suld  fetch  Steenie  here,  than  try 
to  get  him  to  Steenie;  for        " 

"  What  a  daft  have  I  been,  not  to  think  o'  that  be- 
fore," interrupted  the  old  man.  "  Rin,  mon>  and  see 
and  tell  Steenie " 

Sandy  was  off  like  lightning,  before  he  could  finbh 
the  sentence;  and  the  old  man,  seating  himself  by  the 
side  of  the  earl,  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  during  which 
he  now  and  then  broke  out  into  some  expression  of  bis 
feelings. 
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• 

''  Madge  will  gae  fashed,"  he  obser?ed,  **  when  she 
finds  she^s  anely  got  quit  o^  ane  trouble  to  ha'  anither 
brought  to  her  threshhold.  And  there's  the  ither  ane, 
he^s  na  strong  yet  to  turn  him  out.  I  dinna  ken  weel 
what  we  can  do;  but  we  mauna  leave  him  here,  we 
mauna  leave  him  here.  Aiblins  we  shall  find  out  wha 
he  belongs  to,  and  gin  Madge  gets  somewhat  for  her 
trouble 

The  earl,  who  comprehended  all  that  passed,  made 
an  eflfort  to  put  his  hand  to  the  pouch  by  his  side,  in 
which  was  his  money;  and  the  old  man  observing  the 
motion,  immediately  arose  to  assist  him. 
'  **Puir  soul!**  he  exdumed,  *' dinna  fash  yoursel. 
What  b  it  yeVe  wanting  there:  let  me  aid  ye.**  The 
broad  pieces  of  gold,  which  in  compliance  with  Lennoxes 
repeated  signal  he  drew  from  their  depositary,  seemed 
to  produce  an  immediate  effect  upon  him.  He  started 
as  if  electrified.  * 

**  The  Lord  be  gude  to  me,"  he  exclaimed.  ''  Wha 
can  it  be  ?  and  what  sull  I  do  ?  Gin  he  dies,  it  wull  be 
weel  gin  I  dinna  get  mysel  into  mair  trouble  than  ever, 
seeing  I  dinna  ken  how  he  came  by  his  wound;  and 
may  be  it  wull  be  said  I«— •  Oh !  how  I  wish  that 
But  its  na  use  wishing.  And  yet  I  maun  na  let  Madge 
ken  o^  this  gowd,  though;  and  yet,  gin  I  take  it  and  dinna 
tell  her,  and  she  finds  it  out  afterwards,  it  will,  aiblins, 
be  worse.  No;  1*11  e'en  act  as  I  a*ways  ha',  a*  fair 
and  open,  and  then  I  need  na  be  ashamed  to  meet  the 
eye  o'  ony  one." 

The  return  of  Sandy  with  two  others  interrupted 
these  exclamations;  and  in  a  short  time  a  hurdle  was 
constructed,  on  which  Lennox  was  placed,  and  conveyed 
on  the  shouUers  of  the  men  to  the  cottage. 
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Madge,  of  whom  he  bad  heard  so  mucbi  a  tall,  gaunt, 
fierce-looking  woman,  presented  herself  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  door. 

''Ha!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  shrill,  grating  voice, 
'' what  the  deil's  in  the  wind  noo,  ye  ill-grained  bird; 
**  ye  are  na  bringing  me  hame  anitber  o*  yere  precious 
brood  to  my  fire-side;  but  I  wuU  na  ha*  it,  so  ye  may 
e^en  carry  him  back  again  fra  where  ye  brought  him.  Ill 
sweep  ye  a*  out  clean.  And  ye  too,  Sandy,  ye  grace* 
less  loon,  if  the  auld  mon  had  na  mair  sense,  ye  might 
find  better  wark  than  ganging  to  poke  yeVe  nose  into 
every  broil  and  quarrel  ye  can  hear  of,  and  then  bring- 
ing hame  yere  riotous  companions  to  me,  to  heal  their 
broken  heads  and ^ 

''Whist!  whist,  Madge l"^  exclaimed  the  old  man; 
"  ye'U  ha^  na  reason  to  repent  ye're  trouble  noo:  there^s 
siller  in  the  pouch,  lassie;  there^s  siller  in  the  pouch." 

Madge's  fierce  look  relaxed,  and  she  advanced  a  few 
paces  from  the  door,  before  which  she  had  stood  as  if 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  earl  and  his  bearers. 

"  There  may  be  siller  in  the  pouch,**  she  observed,  in 
a  growling  tone;  "  but  its  little  that  ye^ll  let  me  touch, 
Vm  thinking,]'Davy  Malcolm;  and  I  ken  na  wherefore  I 
should  toil  from  morning  till  e'en  for  naething.  Ye 
ken  fu'  weel  I  was  promised——" 

"  There,  dinna  waste  time,  lassie,  in  talking,*^  inter- 
rupted the  old  man;  "  but  just  gang  and  straighten  the 
bed,  and  get  ready  some  linen,  and  what  else  ye  think 
necessary.  There's  none  ken  better  than  yoursel  what 
is  proper  in  sic  like  afl&irs.*^ 

Madge  retired  grumbling,  and  in  a  short  time  Len- 
nox was  placed  in  the  humble  but  clean  bed ;  and  the 
.old  woman,  with  all  the  readiness  and  confidence  of  an 
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experienced  pracdtioiier,  proceeded  to  examine  his 
woundsy  and  pronounce  her  opinion ;  for  which  the  old 
man  and  Sandy  (who,  it  appeared,  was  their  nephew) 
waited  with  the  greatest  deference. 

^'  He^ll  do  weel  eneugh/*  she  observed,  in  a  tone  of 
self-importance,  "with  proper  skill  and  care;  but  he 
maun  ha^  wine  and  other  things,  and  I  maun  ha'  some- 
what to  keep  up  my  strength ;  for  ye  ken  weel  ■      "^ 

''  Weel,  weel,  it  shall  a*  be  done.  Sandy  shall  gang 
to  the  town,  and  bring  all  that  ye  require,"  returned  the 
old  man,  producing  one  of  the  pieces  of  gold  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  earPs  pouch,  and  at  the  sight  of 
which  Madge  started,  and  testified  as  much  surprise  as 
the  old  man  himself  had  on  first  discovering  them. 

"  Heck!  gude  Lord,  Sirs,^  he  exclaimed,  "  it  b  long 
sin  I  ha'  set  my  eyes  upon  sic  like  o'  that.  But  tell  me, 
Davy,*'  she  continued,  in  a  low,  eager  voice,  and  ad- 
vancing close  to  him;-—''  tell  me  how  mony  mair "^ 

''That's  na  business  o'  yours,  Madge,  nor  mine, 
either;  but  there's  enough,  at  ony  rate,  to  make  sure 
that  he  wull  be  no  burthen  to  us,  should  he  live 
or  die." 

Lennox  heard  the  words  that  were  uttered,  and 
marked  the  look  with  which  they  were  accompanied, 
and  for  the  first  time  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  distrust 
crept  over  his  mind. 

The  countenasoe  of  the  old  man  beamed  with  hu- 
manity and  kindness;  but  that  of  his  wife,  for  such  he 
supposed  the  old  woman  to  be,  was  that  rather  of  a 
fiend  than  a  human  being;  and  the  earl  shuddered 
when  she  again  approached  him,  and  with  an  officious- 
ness  strangely  contrasted  with  her  former  sulkiness  and 
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brutaUtjr,  busied  herself  in  administeriog  sach  restora* 
tives  as  her  means  aflfbrded. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


With  whoBi  do6t  thoa  now  oommnney 
Night  by  ni^t  ? — ^Amox. 

The  good  effects  of  Madge's  care,  sullen  and  ignorant 
as  she  was,  were  soon  visible;  and  Lennox  in  a  few 
hours  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  thank  his  preservers, 
and  to  assure  them  that  they  should  have  no  reason  to 
repent  their  care  of  him. 

But  a  new  danger  soon  arose  to  render  his  situation 
precarious/ and  fill  him  with  anxiety.  He  learned  that 
there  was  another  inmate,  whom  he  had  not  yet  seen, 
and  of  whom  it  appeared  his  hosts  knew  littk,  but  that 
he  had  been  wounded  in  an  affray  in  the  town,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  fly  for  shelter  into  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  the  cottage,  where  the  old  man  had  met  with 
him;  and  mth  all  that  open-hearted  hospitality  and 
kindness  which  seemed  a  distinguishing  characteristic, 
had  profiered  him  an  asylum  until  he  should  be  re» 
covered. 
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It  was  of  this  person  Madge  bad  spoken  as  having 
been  the  cause  of  additional  toil  to  her,  without  a  pro- 
spect  of  being  repaid;  for  the  stranger,  it  appeared,  was 
poor  and  friendless.  He  was  now  absent;  for  being 
nearly  convalescent,  he  had,  it  seemed,  that  day  made 
an  excursion,  from  which  he  had  not  yet  returned ;  and 
Lennox,  with  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness,  anticipated 
his  appearance. 

There  was  a  chance,  indeed,  that  this  man  might  be 
a  friend ;  but  the  earl  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
idea  that  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  opposite  party,  nnce 
he  considered  it  scarcely  probable  that  any  one  known 
to  be  attached  to  him,  would  linger  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  danger;  and  to  be  surprised  in  hb  present 
helpless  state  would,  he  felt,  be  fatal. 

The  night  came,  and  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  cottage 
began  to  observe  upon  hb  continued  absence,  and  to  con- 
jecture whether  he  would  return  at  all,  when  the  closing 
of  the  heavy,  rude  gate  outmde  of  the  house  announced 
his  approach;  and  the  old  man  instantly  left  the  cham- 
ber of  Lennox,  which  was  only  divided  by  a  partition 
from  the  common  sitting-room  or  kitchen,  to  receive  him* 

Lennox  listened^  though  scarcely  knowing  wherefore, 
with  intense  interest  to  the  conversation  that  ensued. 
He  heard  the  old  man  repeating,  with  great  earnestness, 
the  tale  of  his  (the  earl's)  discovery,  and  apologiang  to 
his  guest  for  the  inconvenience  the  other  would  be  put 
to  in  bemg  deprived  of  the  bed  he  had  hitherto  occu- 
pied. 

<<  But  ye  wull  na  mind  sleeping  wT  Sandy  for  a  wee 

bit,^'  he  continued.    ''  Madge  will  be  obliged  to  sit  up 

to  tend  the  wounded  mon,  and  I  can  make  shift* 
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Lennox  could  not  distinguish  a  word  of  the  reply 
which  interrupted  the  old  man^s  speech ;  but  the  voioe 
in  which  it  was  given,  though  low  and  agitated,  was 
familiar  to  his  ear,  and  he  waited  with  impatience  again 
to  hear  it. 

It  was  some  moments,  however,^  before  the  stranger 
again  replied  to  the  observations  of  his  companion;  but 
the  moment  he  did  so,  Lennox  became  convinced  of 
the  truth*  It  was  Grordon !  his  own  attached  and  faith- 
ful Gordon,  whom  he  heard  speak;  and  in  an  instant,  re* 
lieved  from  all  hb  fears,  he  made  an  effort  to  start  from 
the  bed,  forgetful  of  the  weakness  which  kept  him  a 
prisoner  there. 

The  exclamations  of  Madge,  who  imagined  him  de* 
lirious,  brought  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  adjoin- 
ing room  to  his  bed-side;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
Gordon  could  be  convinced  that  what  he  beheld  was 
real,  and  that  the  pale  and  helpless  being  whom  he 
now  saw  stretched  on  the  humble  pallet,  which  had  so 
long  been  his  own  resting-place,  was  the  earl  his  mas- 
ter—he whom  he  had  lefl  in  spirits,  full  of  confident 
hope  and  expectation.  The  surprise  of  the  earl  was 
not  much  less  at  the  appearance  of  Gordon,  whose 
looks  betrayed  that  he  also  had  endured  more  than 
common  hardships  and  fatigue. 

The  peremptory  declarations  of  Madge,  that  the  earl 
would  be  killed,  if  he  were  allowed  to  talk  and  fluster 
himself,  restrained  Gordon  from  the  enquiries  he  was 
longing  to  make;  but  no  persuasions  could  induce  him 
to  give  Op  the  office  of  attending  his  lord,  and  watching 
by  his  bed-side  during  the  night. 

The  mutual  exclamations  of  Lennox  and  his  atten- 
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dant  had  disooTered  to  the  bystanders  the  secret  of  the 
rank  and  station  of  the  former;  and  the  consternation 
of  the  old  man  and  his  nephew,  at  finding  that  it  was 
the  proaeribed  Earl  of  Lennox  whom  they  had  suc- 
eouredf  and  were  then  sheltering  under  their  roo(  was 
Tery  evident,  although  they  attempted  to  hide  it,  and 
apologised,  with  every  mark  of  sincerity,  for  the  absence 
of  that  respect  which  they  would  have  given  to  their 
noble  guest,  had  they  been  acquainted  with  his  real 
character. 

Far  different,  however,  was  the  eflfect  this  discovery 
produced  on  the  Amazonian  mistress  of  the  cottage. 
The  pieces  of  gold  which  had  made  such  a  strong  im« 
pression  on  her  mind  now  faded  into  nothing,  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  reward  far  beyond  what  she  had 
ever  hoped  to  be  the  mistress  of;  and  as  she  sat,  si- 
lently listening  to  the  half-whispered  conversation  be- 
tween the  old  man,  his  nephew,  and  Gordon,  her  harsh 
features  were,  from  time  to  time,  rendered  still  more 
repubive  by  the  malicious  smile  which,  had  not  their 
minds  been  preoccupied,  would  have  betrayed  that  she 
sympathised  but  little  in  the  hopes  that  were  expressed 
on  all  sides,  that  the  earl  would  still  live  to  triumph 
over  his  enemies. 

In  th^se  sentiments,  after  his  first  surprise  and  con- 
sternation had  subsided,  the  old  man  most  cordially 
joined ;  while  Sandy "<  countenance  was  lighted  up 
unusual  enthusiasm,  from  the  prospect  that  be 
bad  now,  for  the  first  time,  opened  to  him,  of  eman- 
cipation from  the  thraldom  in  which  he  had  been 
hitherto  held  by  the  cares  and  entreaties  of  hb  unde,  and 
the  termagant  spirit  of  the  ruler  of  their  httle  household. 
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his  aunt  MagdaleOi  or,  as  she  was  usually  called, 
Madge. 

'^  They  may  say  or  do  what  they  like,^  murmured 
Sandy  to  himself;  '*  but  whenever  the  brave  earl  is  fit 
to  leave,  and  wheresoever  he  goes,  I  will  go  with  him. 
It  shall  na  be  said  that  a  son  of  Sandy  Malcolm,  wha 
died  bravely  in  the  field  o*  battle,  for  his  king  and 
country,  preferred  skulking  at  home  instead  o'  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of  a  brave  and  noble  laird,  wha  would 
free  his  country  fra  the  yoke  o^  those  against  whom 
baith  our  fathers  so  often  fought  together." 

Sandy  elevated  his  head  as  he  concluded  this  soliloquy, 
during  which  he  had  unconsciously  raised  his  voice  so  as 
to  betray  the  subject  of  it,  not  only  to  Madge,  whose 
eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  him,  but  to  Lennox,  who, 
though  restricted  firom  taking  any  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion, was  yet  too  much  interested  in  what  was  passing 
not  to  be  an  attentive  observer. 

He  saw  the  look  of  malignant  meaning  with  which 
his  masculine  hostess  replied  to  this  effusion ;  and  again 
the  consciousness  that  his  present  asylum  was  unsafe, 
banished  all  other  thoughts  firom  his  mind.  He  heard, 
with  secret  uneasiness  and  foreboding,  the  confident 
predictions  of  Gordon,  that  the  cloud  which  now  ob« 
scured  the  fortunes  of  the  Lennox  would  quickly  pass 
away,  and  that  Scotland  would  yet  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  his  claims  to  that  dignity  which  he,  and  he 
alone,  could  merit. 

Day  after  day  passed  on,  and  Lennox,  whose  reco- 
very was  greatly  retarded  by  the  perplexity  and  unea- 
siness of  his  mind,  still  lingered  between  life  and  death. 
The   suspicions,  which   every  observation  tended  to 
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Strengthen,  as  to  the  fidelity  of  his  hostess,  he  had,  at 
the  first  opportunity,  communicated  to  Gordon;  bnt  the 
latter,  though  he  acknowledged  that  there  was  nothing 
in  Magdalen's  manners  or  disposition  to  beget  confi- 
dence, could  not  at  the  same  time  be  brought  to  her 
here  that  she  would  dare  to  act  so  openly  in  defiance 
of  the  sentiments  of  her  husband  and  nephew,  as  to 
betray  the  guest  for  whose  safety  they  were  so  intensely 
anxious. 

''  For  the  old  man  I  could  answer  with  my  life,"*  ob- 
served Gordon.  *'  Poor  as  he  u,  he  would  die  rather 
than  betray  even  an  enemy;  and  as  for  Sandy,  I  know 
that  he  has  no  other  wish  or  hope  than  to  fight  under 
your  banner,  even  to  death.*' 

**  I  believe  it,  Gordon/'  returned  the  earl:  **  I  believe 
all  that  you  say.  Yet  we  well  know,  a  mercenary  and 
wilful  woman  will  not  be  restrained  in  the  pursuance 
of  her  views,  even  by  a  much  more  powerful  considera- 
tion than  the  will  of  her  husband  and  relatives.  All 
that  they  would  do,  and  are  doing  for  me,  may  in  a  mo- 
ment be  defeated  by  this  malignant  being;  and  yet,  I 
know  not  how  it  can  be  guarded  against^' 

^'I  will  guard  against  it,"  returned  Gordon,  with 
warmth ;  **  for  I  will  at  once  tell  the  old  man  my  sus- 
picions; and  I  know,  if  he  b  roused,  it  will  not  be  all 
Madge^s  violence  that  will  firighten  him." 

**  And  if  you  should  fail  to  convince  him,  Gordon,** 
observed  the  earl ;  **  or,  rather,  should  she  succeed  in 
convincing  him,  which  is  not  unlikely,  seeing  that  we 
have  only  vague  suspicions  to  allege  against  her;— 
shoukl  she,  I  say,  succeed  in  persuading  him  that  we 
wrong  her,  shall  we  not  be  injuring  our  cause  with  the 
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old  man,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering  her  hot  the 
more  determined  to  do  us  mischief?  No^  jio»  Grordon; 
be  assured^  the  wisest  way  will  be  to  remain  sikn^  and 
keep  a  strict  watch  on  all  her  motions.  She  has  as  yet 
seen  no  one,  we  know,  who  would  abet  her  purpose; 
for  the  two  brave  fellows,  Steenie  Dawson  and  his  bro- 
ther, who  assisted  to  convey  me  hither,  and  have  been 
since  our  only  visitors,  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  ut- 
teriy  incapable  of  treachery.^ 

"  I  will  watch  her  night  and  day,*^  interrupted  Gor- 
don, with  warmth.  *'But,  nevertheless,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  have  more  eyes  than  a  single  pair  upon  her; 
and  therefore  I  shall  certainly  take  my  fiiend  Sandy 
into  my  confidence,  and  let  him  decide  whether  it  will 
be  wise  to  trust  old  Davy  with  our  suspicions.  I 
know  if  he  does  not  think  so,  he  will  not  betray  me  to 
him." 

The  earl  could  not  object  to  this,  and  Gordon  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  communicating  his  fears  that 
Madge  was  not  sincere  in  her  adherence  to  the  Len- 
nox. The  broad,  open  countenance  of  the  honest 
rustic  crimsoned,  and  his  eyes  dilated  with  surprise  and 
anger. 

*'  She  wad  na  dare— surely  she  wad  na,**  he  exclainrad, 
clenching  his  fist;  "and  yet  I  ha^  mysel  caught  her 
glow*ring  on  ye  baith  wi'  a  look— ye  ken  fa'  weel  how 
she  can  look  when  she^s  got  the  de^il  in  her  heart;  but 
gin  I  thought  she'd  do  mair  than  look,  though  she^s  my 
ain  flesh  and  bluid,  for  she's  my  mither's  ain  »ster ^ 

He  clenched  his  hand  with  a  threatening  gestare,  and 
Madge  at  that  moment  entered. 

"  What's  in  the  wind,  noo?"  she  exclaimed,  looking 
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firom  one  to  the  other:  **  surely  Sandy  is  na  falling  out 
wi*  hb  dear  frien^?'* 

**  Na»  na!  It*8  just  a  matter  that  ye  ken  naething 
about»"  returned  Sandy,  reading  Gordon*s  caution  to 
be  silent  in  his  eyes. 

"  And  for  what,  then,  do  I  ken  naething  about  it?" 
answered  Madge,  with  fury.  ''  Am  I  not  worthy  to  be 
trusted?  Think  ye  I  canna  keep  a  secret  as  weel  as  a 
callani  like  ye,  or  a  crackit  auld  man  like  Davie?  But 
dinna  fash  mon:  ye^ll  see  that  Madge  can  keep  her  ain 
secret.** 

''The  de^il  doubt  ye,**  returned  Sandy,  in  a  surly 
tone;  and  giving  Gordon  at  the  same  time  a  look  of  in- 
telligence, while  the  latter,  anxious  to  prevent  any  further 
angry  collision,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  prema- 
turely betraying  that  suspicion  which  he  now  felt  more 
than  ever  confirmed,  beckoned  him  out  of  the  room. 

**  I  wonder  what  they  are  gotten  in  their  wise  pates, 
now,"  murmured  Madge,  looking  after  them.  ''  They 
canna  suspect  any  thing;  for  I  ha*  na  spoken  a  word 
to  any  living  soul        ** 

At  tbu  moment,  Lennox,  roused  by  her  sharp  ac- 
cents, awoke,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  her;  and  struck 
with  the  fierce,  malignant  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, hastily  demanded  what  had  happened. 

''Happened!'*  she  repeated.  "I  ken  naething  that 
has  happened  mmx  than  usual  ;**  and  she  turned  away, 
muttering. 

From  this  time  Madge^s  every  look  and  motion  were 
indefatigably  watched  by  the  earl  and  his  co-adju- 
tors;  but  a  week  passed  away,  and  nothing  occurred 
which  could  corroborate  their  suspicions  beyond  that 
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which  had  originaUy  given  rise  to  them;  namely,  her 
darky  mysterious  mu|terings  and  reveries,  and  the  mahg* 
nant  smilef  which  seemed,  in  spite  of  hersdf,  to  break 
forth  in  derision,  whenever  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of 
exultation,  spoke  of  the  certunty  of  the  earTs  eventu* 
ally  emerging  from  his  present  obscurity. 

The  wounds  which  Lennox  had  received  in  his  late 
encounter  were  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  healed;  and 
as  he  recovered  strength,  the  apprehennons  he  had 
entertained  of  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  ene> 
mies  gradually  faded  away.  The  suspicions  of  Gordon, 
too,  relaxed,  as  he  beheld  the  time  fast  approaching 
which  would  once  more  leave  hb  lord  at  liberty  to  pnr* 
sue  his  plans;  and  Madge,  relieved  from  the  retrunt 
of  attending  the  «ck  bed,  and  apparendy  sofkened  by 
the  earFs  judicious  present  of  a  piece  of  gold,  no  longer 
annoyed  them  by  her  mysterious  uMinners,  but  returned 
to  her  usual  household  avocations,  without  apparently 
indulging  any  wbh  to  interfere  in  the  councib  whidi 
were  continually  discussed  by  Lennox  and  his  adherents* 
But  this  calm  was  of  short  duration. 

It  was  now  the  very  height  of  summer;  and  Lennox, 
weakened  by  illness,  and  his  mind  oppressed  with  anx- 
ious cares  for  the  future,  frequently  found  the  confine- 
ment  of  his  little  chamber,  encumbered  as  it  was  with 
Gordon  and  Sandy  sleeping  on  the  floor,  too  oppresave 
to  be  home.  On  such  occasions  it  was  his  pracitice  to 
rise  from  his  bed,  and  leaning  through  the  lattice,  in- 
hale the  fresh  air,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  little  flower- 
bed, which  was  immediately  beneath  the  window. 

He  was  thus  employed,  when  he  was  surprised  at 
the  low  creak  of  the  cottage<door,  which  opened  at  the 
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Other  mde  of  the  hoiuei  and  in  a  few  moments  be  be» 
held  a  figure  stealing  stealthily  along  by  the  hedge, 
which  enclosed  the  small  patch  of  ground,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  chief  treasure  of  the 
cottagers— the  cow* 

Wrapped  in  a  birge  plaid,  with  a  dark  covering  over 
the  bead,  the  shape  of  which  at  the  distance  he  could 
not  determine,  Lennox  gazed  intently  at  the  figure,  and 
was  at. a  loss  to  conjecture  to  which  sex  it  belonged; 
but  as  it  emerged  from  the  shade,  and  strode  along 
across  the  corner  of  the  field,  towards  the  gate  which 
led  into  the  high  road,  be  became  convinced  of  that 
which  his  suspicions  had  first  pointed  out,  that  it  was 
the  mistress  of  the  cottage  whom  he  beheld.  To  awaken 
Gordon,  and  point  out  to  him  the  object  of  his  surprise 
and  curiosity,  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment;  and 
scarcely  did  the  former  wait  to  hear  the  observation  of 
the  earl,  that  it  could  be  for  no  good  purpose  that  their 
hostess  was  thus  clandestinely  quitting  her  home  at  that 
dead  hour  of  the  night,  than  he  hastily  slipped  on  a 
part  of  his  clothes,  leaped  through  the  window,  and 
flew  oflTin  the  same  direction  which  Madge  had  taken. 

With  anxiety  and  impatience  Lennox  watched  him 
until  the  turning  of  the  road  hid  him  from  his  sight. 
Madge  had  previously  disappeared;  and  with  no  small 
degree  of  solicttu<le  the  earl  recollected  that  Gordon  was 
totally  unarmed. 

It  was  not  probable,  he  thought,  that  this  woman  had 

gone  out  at  that  time  of  night  whhout  some  definite 

object.     It  was,  indeed,  most  likely  that  she  expected 

to  meet  some  one  at  no  very  great  distance ;  and  should 

32.  5  u 
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she  discoTer  that  her  steps  were  watched  by  Gordon^ 
the  consequences  might  be  fatal  to  him. 

An  hour  passed  away,  and  the  earPs  fears  and  impa- 
tience became  ungovernable;  and  he  was  oo  the  point 
of  rousing  Sandy,  who  still  slept,  when  the  sound  of  a 
footstep  bounding  along  the  path  reached  his  ear;  and 
in  another  moment  Gordon,  breathless  and  exhausted, 
rushed  across  from  the  gate,  and  reached  the  window, 
which  he  entered  without  diflSculty,  it  being  very  little 
above  the  ground. 

The  noise  of  his  entrance,  however,  awoke  Sandy; 
and  in  answer  to  his  amazed  enquiry,  Gordon  re- 
plied :-**'' I  have  been  tracking  a  tiger — for  she  b  no 
woman;  and  so  you  would  have  said,  if  you  had  heaid, 
as  I  did,  her  demon  laugh,  as  she  anticipated  the  sac- 
cess  of  her  treachery.  But  I  must  not  waste  time  in 
talking  in  this  manner;  but  briefly  relate  that  which  I 
have  discovered,  lest  it  should  be  too  late  to  prevent 
the  mischief.  I  will  tell  you,  then,"  he  continued. 
"  Contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  found  she  was  still 
alone  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  her,  which  was  not 
until  she  had  gained  a  considerable  distance.  From 
the  moment  my  eye  first  rested  on  ber,  I  took  care 
never  to  lose  sight  of  her,  though  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  at  a  considerable  distance,  for  fear  she  should  dis- 
cover me.  I  had  imagined  that  she  would  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  town ;  but,  contrary  to  my  expectatioos, 
she  turned  ofi^,  when  she  had  proceeded  about  two 
miles,  in  another  direction;  and  I  found  she  was  mak- 
ing her  way  towards  a  solitary  cottage,  which  stood  on 
a  considerable  height,  to  the  left  of  the  narrow  lane 
down  which  she  was  hastening." 
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**  I  ken  the  place  weel,^  interrupted  Sandyi  hastily. 
*  *Tis  the  place  where  that  ne'er«do-weel  Dugald,  and, 
some  mair  o'  his  sort,  hold  their  meetings  and  plan 
mischief.  Ah!  mony^s  the  dark  deed  that  has  been 
done  in  that  place;  but  dinna  let  me  interrupt  ye.^ 

"I  watched  her  climb  the  path/'  continued  Gordon; 
and  after  a  short  parley  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  she 
was  admitted.  I  followed  instantly,  creeping,  however, 
by  a  circuitous  route  along  the  stone  wall ;  so  that,  had 
the  door  been  suddenly  opened,  the  dark  shade  would 
have  effectually  screened  roe  from  obserration.  By  this 
means  I  reached  the  window,  and  through  the  chinks 
of  the  shuttei;  discovered  Madge  talking  with  great 
energy  to  two  men ;  while  a  third,  laying  half  asleep 
along  a  wooden  bench,  was  occasionally  opening  his 
eyes,  and  joining  in  the  remarks  of  his  companions. 

''  I  could  not  at  first  distingubh  the  subject  of  their 
conversation;  but  it  was  soon  explained  by  the  man 
I  last  mentioned  starting  up  and  exclaiming: — *  And 
what  the  de^il  did  ye  put  it  off"  so  long  for,  ye 
daft  auld  hag?  Ye  seem  as  though  ye  wanted  to, 
make  wark,  by  letting  him  stop  till  he^s  got  strength, 
when  it  wad  ha*  been  easy  to  have  took  him  while  he  was 
in  his  bed ;  for  Sandy  could  ha'  been  trapped  awa,  and 
then  there  wad  ha'  been  but  ane  to  battle  wf;  but  noo 
there^s  three  to  three,  setting  aside  the  auld  mon, 
who——* 

"  *  Nay,  but  hear  me  out,  mon,*  she  interrupted.  *  I 
wad  not  that  ony  thing  suld  be  done  until  they  are  safe 
out  o^  the  house,  and  then  there^U  be  but  twa;  for  1*11 
order  it  that  Sandy  shall  na  make  ane,  nor  the  auld 
mon,  either;  and  for  me,  Vm  na  sa  weak  or  sa  cowardly 
but  that  I  may  stand  yc  in  stead,  gin  it  comes  to  a  pinch. 
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Ye  ken  that  weel,  Mich^  '^  the  turned  to  one  of  the 
men  whom  I  had  not  before  heard  spealu 

'*  *  I  ken  naething  about  it,^  returned  the  man^  in  a 
surly  tone. 

*'  *  Why,  ye  wull  na  say  that  I  did  na  stand  np        ' 

**  *  What's  the  use  o'  davering  aboot  whaf  s  past  and 
gone?*  interrupted  Mich,  as  he  was  ealled.  '  Let  us 
talk  o'  what  there  is  to  do.  When  do  these  twa  bir* 
dies  intend  to  take  wing?^ 

**  I  could  not  hear  the  reply ;  and  indeed,  for  some 
time,  the  chief  part  of  their  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  so  low  a  tone,  that  only  a  few  words  here  and  there 
were  intelligible;  but  I  heard  sufficient  to  asoertain  that 
it  was  determined  on,  that  if  the  party  found  us,  (for 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt  who  it  was  that  was  to  be 
their  prey ;)— 4f,  I  say,  we  proved  too  strong  to  be  se- 
cured and  conveyed  to  the  place  of  destination  alive, 
our  throats  were  to  he  cut  without  mercy;  Madge  ob- 
serving, that  she  doubted  not  that  the  head  of  the  dead 
Hon  would  be  as  welcome  as  his  live  carcass. 

*'The  party,  however,  appeared  far  from  satisfied 
with  her  conclusions;  and  more  than  one  scheme,  which 
I  will  not  now  stop  to  repeat,  was  proposed  and  re- 
jected ;  while  I  heard,  with  a  feeling  of  horror  and  dis- 
gust, that  Madge  was  still  foremost  in  every  sanguinary 
project,  and  was,  by  her  own  confession,  only  deterred 
from  imbruing  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  guests, 
by  the  certainty  that  the  old  man  would  avenge  the 
deed  upon  her. 

"  My  blood  ran  cold,  as  one  of  the  wretches  hinted 
that  the  same  means  might  be  taken  to  silence  the  old 
foan;  but  there  Madge  did  stop. 

f  *  He's  been   a  husband  to  me  mair  than  tbretty 
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yean/  she  obserred,  '  and  he  was  the  father  o^  my  twa 
bairns  that  lay  in  the  cauld  day.  Na,  na:  I  winna 
touch  a  hair  o'  his  head.  I  wad  sooner  gi'  it  a'  ap  to- 
gether/ 

'*'And  Sandy?^  said  the  man  whom  she  called 
Mich. 
Madge  eyidently  comprehended  the  question. 
**  *  As  for  Sandy,*  she  repliedi  '  he  maun  e^en  do  the 
best  he  can  for  himsel*.  I  wad  na  rin  him  into  danger, 
gin  I  could  keep  him  out  o*  it ;  but  if  he's  obstinate,  he 
maun  take  the  consequence.*  ** 

''The wretch!**  exclaimed  Sandy.  <*But  whist!  Yon- 
der she  comes;  for  I  heard  the  gate  creak  on  the 
hinges.     Noo,  shall  we   at  once  boldly  accuse  her, 

or ** 

'*  Be  silent/*  replied  Gordon.  ^  Let  her  enter  with- 
out knowing  that  her  absence  has  been  discovered,  lest 
some  one  of  her  companions  may  be  near,  to  whom  she 
may  give  the  signal.** 

Madge  had  now  reached  the  door.  She  paused  a 
moment,  to  listen  whether  all  was  silent  within,  and 
then  cautiously  lifting  the  latch,  entered. 

The  earl  and  his  companions  presenred  the  most 
profound  silence;  and  after,  as  they  supposed,  divesting 
herself  of  her  outward  dress,  she  began  to  bustle  about, 
muttering,  as  usual,  against  the  laziness  of  her  husband 
and  nephew,  who,  she  said,  left  every  thing  upon  her 
hands. 

**  It  wad  better  become  ye  to  be  up  and  about  your 
wark,  Davy  Malcolm,  than  lying  wi*  the  bright  sun  shin* 
ing  upon  your  face,  as  it  wull  in  a  few  minutes;  and 
there's  that  graceless  callant  Sandy,  too ;  naething  does 
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he  think  o^  bat  eating  and  sleeping,  while  I  am  toiling 
fra  morn  till  night/' 

**Aye,  and  a'  night  too«^  murmured  Sandy;  "and 
special  wark  ye  ha^  made  o'  it.** 

"  I  have  been  thinking/*  observed  Gordon,  in  a  low 
voice,  ''that  it  will  be  no  use  to  dissemble  our  know- 
ledge of  what  has  passed,  even  for  an  hour*  Before 
this  time,  in  all  probability,  the  confederates  are  making 
their  arrangements;  and  I  know  not  how  soon  they 
may  proceed  to  put  them  in  practice,  as  I  was  driven 
away  from  the  window  by  an  accident,  which  led  them 
to  suspect  that  some  one  was  there.  Scarcely,  indeed, 
had  I  time  to  leap  the  stone  wall,  and  crouch  down  be- 
side a  heap  of  fern  which  had  been  gathered  there,  be- 
fore they  were  out  of  sight;  and  I  dared  not  return, 
even  though  I  saw  them  go  into  the  house  again;  and 
was  therefore  prevented  hearing  their  final  decision, 
though  I  cannot  doubt  what  it  was." 

**  We  know  not,  then,  when  or  how  they  may  put 
their  purpose  into  execution,"  observed  the  earL 
''There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  Gordon.  This  very 
morning,  at  all  hazards,  live  or  die,  I  must  set  forth. 
We  must  trust  to  the  bid  man  to  prevent  this  wretched 
woman  from  giving  any  information  to  her  confede- 
rates/' 

^'  Leave  that  to  me,"  interrupted  Sandy.  "  Trust  to 
roe  to  stop  her  mouth;*'  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
fury. 

"I  will  not  have  any  violence  used  towards  her, 
Sandy,'*  observed  the  earL  ''  She  is  a  woman,  and  has 
supplied  the  place  of  a  mother  to  you/' 

*'  It  has  been  a  rough  sort  o'  a  mither  she  has  been 
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to  me/'  replied  Sandy,  in  a  sulky  tone;  '*  and  mickle  ha' 
I  to  thank  her  for,  when  she  wad  gi^  me  up  to  ha*  my 
throat  cut  like  a  sheep,  gin  I  came  in  the  way  o'  her 
precious  plans.  Howsoever,  I  hope  ye  wuU  let  me  ha' 
the  satisfaction  o'  just  telling  her  a'  that  I  ken  aboot 
this  business." 

**  It  matters  little  who  tells  her,"  said  Gordon.  **  Only, 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor  old  man—*" 

Sandy,  however,  waited  not  to  hear  the  conclusion; 
but  throwing  open  the  door  that  led  into  the  outer 
apartment,  be  demanded:— "What's  that  ye  are  say- 
ing o'  me,  aunt?*' 

"  I'm  saying  that  ye  are  a  lazy  ne*er-do-weel *^ 

**  Lazy  - 1  may  be,  Madge,**  returned  Sandy,  in  a 
sneering  tone;  "  and  yet  I  suspect  I  can  do  as  much  in 
one  hour  as  shall  undo  all  ye  have  wrought  i'  the  hale 
night,  hard  as  ye  have  warked.". 

A  long  pause  succeeded.  Madge  did  not  attempt  a 
reply ;  and  Gordon  following  the  speaker  into  the  room, 
beheld  her  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  as  if 
struck  dumb  with  amazement.  The  sticks  which  she 
had  been  breaking,  in  order  to  kindle  the  fire,  had 
fallen  from  her  hands;  and  she  continued  silently  gaz- 
ing on  her  nephew,  who,  with  a  scornful  smile,  con- 
tinued:— "Ye  ha*  made  a  gude  piece  o'  wark  o*  it, 
dinna  ye  think  ye  ha*,  noo?  But  what's  done  in  the 
dark  wuU  seldom  bear  the  light;  and  ye  look  a'ready 
as  gin  ye  were  ashamed  to  own  yere  handy  wark." 

**  I  dinna  understand  ye,  Sandy.  I  dinna  ken  what 
ye  mean,'*  observed  Madge,  in  a  faltering  tone. 

"Mich  Walterson  could  understand  and  interpret 
for  ye,  gin  he  were  here,**  returned  Sandy. 
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Madge  started. 

''  Mich  Walterson!     Wha  tauld  ye?  wha  said  that  I 

had  cay  thing  ? — that  I  bad  seen Pheugh !    I  am 

mair  fou  than  ye,  to  tank  til  ye  aboot  sic ^" 

**  What  is  a'  thb?*'  exclaimed  the  auld  man,  rising  up 
in  his  bed,  and  evidently  struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  tone  in  which  Madge  spoke.  *^  What  ha'  ye  been 
doing,  ye  ill-favour^,  mischievous—" 

*'Na,  na,  uncle.  It  is  mair  than  mischief,*'  inter* 
rupted  Sandy.     ^*  It  b  treason  and  murder!  na  less.'* 

"  Treason !  murder !"  repeated  the  old  man,  starting 
out  of  bed,  with  his  face  as  pale  as  a  corpse.  "  In  the 
name  o'  all  that's  gude  and  holy,  Sandy,  speak  what  ye 
mean,  and  dinna '* 

**  I  wull  fell  ye  at  once,  then,^  interrupted  Sandy, 
"  that  she;  (I  winna  ca'  her  a  woman;)  but  that  crea- 
ture there  has  been  a'  the  night  awa  fra  yere  side,  lay- 
ing a  plan  to  murther  yere  gueffts  and  mysel.  Yes, 
me:  I  was  to  be  one.  Her  own  flesh  and  bluid  was  na 
mair  in  her  e'en  than-  Leuk!  leuk  to  herT  be 

vociferated,  as  Madge,  who  had  suddenly  darted  away 
to  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen,  turned  round,  and  with 
her  hand  under  her  apron,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him. 

Instinctively  (for  he  could  neither  see  nor  imagine  the 
source  of  Sandy's  terror)  Grordon  seised  her  anus;  and 
the  next  moment,  the  knife  which  she  had  concealed 
dropped  upon  the  ground. 

''  Ye  ha'  baffled  me!"  she  uttered,  in  a  tone  of  frensy; 
and  with  a  laugh,  which  sounded  more  like  that  of  a 
demon  than  an  earthly  being,  she  turned  her  large  dark 
eyes  upon  Gordon,  who  shuddered,  though  be  con- 
tinued to  hold  her  immovable  in  bis  strong  grasp. 
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The  old  man»  who  had  stood  as  if  petrified  during 
this  scene,  now  burst  into  a  long  and  loud  lament. 

'*  And  ye  ha'  brought  this  shame  upon  me  at  last, 

and  ye   ha'  brought    yoursel  to Oh,  Madge! 

Madge!  that  I  suld  life  to  see  this  day!    But  I  ha' 
foretold  it.    Often  and  often  have  I " 

*' Whist!  roon.  Ye  may  just  as  weel  spare  yere 
breath/'  interrupted  Madge,  with  cool  contempt  "  Ye 
dinna  think  yere  preaching  wull  make  me  fash.  Na« 
na:  I  dinna  repent  o'  ony  thing  but  that  I  did  not  pay 
yon  meddlbg,  prating——  Yes;  ye  maun  glower  at 
me,  Sandy ;  but  I  wad  ha*  gane  tull  the  gallows-tree  wt' 
pleasure,  gin  I  had  my  re? enge  on  ye.**' 

**  Aye,  aye,"  replied  Sandy,  **  I  ken,  fu'  weel,  ye  ha* 
had  na  gude  wuU  towards  me;  but        ^ 

"  It  is  na  use  recriminating  in  this  manner,^  inter- 
rupted the  earl.  "  We  must  now  think  of  what  is  to  be 
done  to  secure  ourselves  from  the  consequences  of  this 
woman's  treachery." 

Madge  renewed  her  deriding  laugh;  and  Sandy, 
seeming  to  loose  aU  control  over  himself,  sprang  for- 
ward, and  with  one  blow  felled  her  to  the  ground,  be- 
fore Gordon,  who  bad  the  moment  before  released  her 
from  bis  grasp,  could  interpose  to  save  her. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  uproar.  The  old  man, 
still  retaining  some  tenderness  towards  the  woman  who 
had  been  his  companion  for  years,  uttered  a  volley  of 
reproaches  against  his  nephew,  as  he  raised  her  from 
the  ground.  To  which  Sandy  replied  by  recapitulating 
a  long  series  of  offences  which  Madge  had  committed, 
and  which,  it  appeared,  Sandy  had  till  then,  from  kind 
motives  towards  his  aged  relative,  concealed. 
32.  ot 
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In  the  audfl  of  the  oontaitkHi  wludi  ensaed,  the  earl 
be^oned  Gordon  frooi  the  rooni>— **  It  is  nsdestp  my 
ftiends,*'  he  obcerred,  **  for  us  to  linger  here  in  igno* 
imce  of  the  phns  of  our  adTerssfieSy  and  perhaps  hmh 
nentarily  in  danger  of  felling  a  victim  to  them*  Letns 
without  deUy  depai^  and  trust  to  Frondenee  to  fur- 
nish us  with  the  means  of  proceeding.  I  can  walk  for 
some  nuksy"  he  continued,  observing  Gordon^s  despon- 
dent  look;  **  and  surely  we  shall  be  safer,  even  in  the 
midst  of  woods  and  forests,  than  here,  where  we  know 
not  hot  that  our  enemies  may  sdddenly  eome  down 
upon  us  in  numbers  which  it  would  be  madness  to  think 
of  resisting.^ 

Before  Grordon  could  frame  a  reply,  the  earl  wss 
outside  the  door;  when  Madge^  suddenly  rouring  from 
the  state  of  apparent  insensibility  which  had  been  prcH 
duced  by  the  blow  she  had  received,  uttered  a  loud  cry 
to  Grordon  to  stop. 

"I  ha*  got  my  death-blow,^  she  exclaimed,  ''ani 
aiUins  yell  believe  what  I  say.  There's  na  saSttj  for 
ye  within  mony  miles  o*  thifi.  Trust  no  one^  nor  enter 
a  house,  gin  ye  can  help  it,  till  ye  are  for  fra  here;  ibr 
ye  are  surrounded  wT  enenues  on  every  side." 

''  Yes,  thanks  tull  yersd!"  ezdaimed  Sandy.  <*  But 
ye  ha'^  got  yere  reward ;  though,  as  to  yere  death-blow, 
there's  little  fear  o'  that  Ye'll  life  to  do  mair  n» 
chief  yet;**  and  making  a  sign  to  Gordon  to  follow  him, 
he  darted  out  afker  the  earl,  who,  with  slow  and  praibl 
Steps,  was  already  proceeding  on  his  way. 

'' Ye*ll  never  be  able  to  hold  on  for,  my  lord;""  he 
observed;  '<  but  gin  ye'll  trust  me,  in  spite  o^  Madge*s 
caution,  I  wuU  pledge  my  life  that  I  wuU  bring  ye  safe 
through  all  danger.^ 
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**  I  will  trust  to  you,  Sandy/  replied  the  etrl;  "  and 
may  Heaven  prosper  you.  as  you  are  true  or  false 
to  me«' 


CHAPTER    XL 


Their  monienu  creep  along 
In  sloth,  for  they  have  nought  to  do. 
And  ttnrt  ye  not  in  hunger  too  ? 
Ymi  hnagCTy  gnawing  like  a  womu— Ajroir. 

Ehk  sun  whichi  at  its  risingt  had  beheld  Lennox  in- 
Tolred  in  doubt  and  difficulty,  had  not  yet  sunk  beneath 
the  horizon,  ere  the  latter  was  peacefully  reclinbg  on  a 
bed  of  fresh-pulled  heather;  while  his  two  attached  ad- 
herents, Sandy  and  Gordon,  watched  his  slumbers,  re- 
joicing in  the  signs  of  returning  health  and  renewed 
confidence  which  his  calm  and  serene  repose  seemed 
to  uddicate.  It  was  true  the  journey  he  had  that  day 
accomplished  had  not  been  either  Tery  long  or  Tery 
fatiguing;  for  the  spot  which  now  aflbrded  him  shelter 
was  not  more  than  fire  Scottish  miles  from  the  cottage. 
The  travellers  had,  indeed,  taken  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  place,  for  Sandy's  caution  had  led  him  to  a? oid 
entirely  the  frequented  path ;  and  indeed,  for  the  hst  two 
miles,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  traced  any 
thing  like  a  path,  so  completely  was  the  spot  which 
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they  had  chosen  for  their  place  of  refiige^isolated  firom 
the  surrounding  inhabited  country. 

Nothing,  indeed^  could  have  been  better  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  concealn^ent  than  the  place  which  now 
sheltered  Lennox  and  his  companions.  It  was  a  cave, 
the  entrance  to  which,  a  long  tortuous  way,  was  so  nar* 
row,  that  it  would  with  difficulty  admit  a  man  to  enter 
it  npon  his  hands  and  knees.  Even  this  apparently  in- 
significant aperture  was  concealed  from  cursory  obser- 
vation by  the  briars  ahd  brush-wood  which  grew  in 
abundance  around;  while  the  only  other  aperture 
through  which  light  and  air  was  conveyed  to  the  inte- 
rior, was  in  the  roof  of  the  large  and  lofty  cavern,  and 
opened  upon  a  precipice  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  wild 
animals  of  the  forest,  or  the  birds  of  the  air. 

Sandy  had  long  since  discovered  this  retreat  by  mere 
accident.  A  favourite  dog  had  started  a  bare,  which 
took  refuge  in  this  hitherto  unexplored  domain.  The 
dog  followed  it;  and  Sandy,  having  waited  for  some 
time  for  its  reappearance  in  vain,  tried  to  entice  it  back 
by  whistling  and  calling.  But  the  dog  did  not  come; 
and  at  length  his  master,  fearing  that  some  accident  had 
befallen  the  poor  animal,  began  to  make  a  more  par- 
ticular investigation  of  the  place  which  he  had  entered. 

Having  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  clearing  away 
the  weeds  and  loose  stones,  which  nearly  filled  up  the 
entrance,  he  continued  to  make  his  way  onward,  until 
the  passage  enlarged  so  that  he  could  stand  upright; 
and  here  he  distincdy  heard  the  sound  of  his  favourite^s 
voice,  moaning  at  a  distance,  as  if  in  extreme  pain* 
Though  somewhat  alarmed  at  being  so  far  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  in  total  darkness,  and  without  being  able 
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to  ascertain  where  the  next  step  might  lead  hiniy  Sandy 
could  not  think  of  retreat  while  the  situation  of  his 
faithful  attendant  was  doubtful ;  and  he  therefore  con* 
tinucd  cautiously  to  feel  his  way,  until  he  was  at  length 
rewarded  by  the  glimmering  of  light,  which  led  him  into 
the  large  cavern  already  described,  where  he  found  his 
dog,  who  had  received  a  severe  blow  from  the  falling  of 
a  large  piece  of  stone,  which  his  rushing  in  had  shaken 
from  its  situation. 

Many  a  day,  after  this  adventure,  had  Sandy  stolen 
thither,  out  of  the  way  of  Madge^s  violence;  and  there, 
with  his  first  introducer,  the  dog,  had  sported  or  slept 
away  undisturbed  the  sultry  hours,  far  from  the  reach 
of  that  tongue  which  made  his  home  unbearable. 

Little  did  he  then  think  how  important  would  one 
day  prove  the  knowledge  of  this  hiding-place!  His 
visits  he  had  never  made  known,  even  to  the  old  man ; 
and  he  therefore  felt  certain  that  there  existed  no  pot- 
sibility  of  discovery,  so  long  as  they  remained  there, 
which  would  be  only  till  the  earl  felt  himself  competent 
to  bear  the  fatigue  of  sitting  on  a  horse. 

The  task  of  providing  provkions  Sandy  took  upon 
himself;  and  procured  them  from  the  town,  where, 
as  he  said,  he  could  purchase  without  exdting  sus- 
picion. 

Several  days  passed  on  slowly  and  tiresomely  enough, 
but  yet  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  earl's  health 
and  strength.  During  this  period  Sandy  had  not  ven- 
tured to  approach  his  late  home.  Nor,  indeed,  bad  he 
expressed  any  very  great  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  his 
yiolence  towards  Madge,  whom  he  never  spoke  of  but 
as  a  wretch  whom  it  were  a  good  deed  to  put  out  ol 
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the  world;  but  when  the  time  approached  whidi  was^ 
in  all  probability,  to  banish  him  for  erer  from  the 
spot  in  which  he  had  passed  the  whole  of  hb  life — ^whea 
he  Mi  that  he  was  about  to  embark  in  scenes  and  ao* 
tions  which  would  in? olve  him  in  consideFable  danger— 
his  naturally  warm  feelings  resumed  their  dominion,  and 
he  became  restless,  uneasy,  and  desponding. 

The  change  m  bb  deportment  soon  becune  visi. 
ble  to  the  earl,  who  at  length  drew  from  him  the  con- 
fession that  he  should  like*  ere  he  departed,  once  more 
to  behold  the  old  man,  who  had  been  a  father  to  his 
youth,  and  part  with  him  in  peace. 

*'  I  should  Uke,  too,*^  he  observed,  **  to  learn  that  the 
auld  deevil,  Madge,  is  nane  the  worse  for  the  unlucky 
blow  I  dealt  her,  and  that  she  is  sorry  for  the  deed  that 
provoked  me  to  it.** 

"  And  do  you  think,  then,  that  you  can  vi^t  the  cot- 
tage, and  return  here  undiscovered?*^  replied  the  earl; 
who  immediately  saw  the  drift  of  his  observation. 

**  Yes,  I  am  sure,**  replied  Sandy,  eagerly,  "  I  could 
do  baiih.  But  ye'll  aiblins  be  afrud  to  trust  me.  Yet 
I  would  die  ere  I  would  betray  ye." 

*^  Afraid!  Why  should  I  fear,  my  good  friend?**  re- 
tamed  the  earl,  with  kindness.  '*  Were  you  disposed 
to  be  treacherousi  you  have  already  bad  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  do  all  that  was  requisite.  No,  no!  Sandy:  I 
have  no  doubts  of  your  fidelity ;  and  if  I  have  not  be- 
fore urged  you  to  this  step,  it  has  been  only  from  the 
fear  of  involving  your  own  personal  safety,  and  not  any 
consideration  of  myself.  But  I  have,  I  acknowledget 
feared  that  Madge^s  recovery,  of  which,  like  yoo,  I 
have  little  doubt,  would  obliterate  her  transient  repen* 
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tanoe;  and  that  then  you  would  be  ezpoaed  to  danger 
from  her  rerenge.^ 

**  I  dinna  fear/'  returned  Sandy,  *'  gin  ye  dinna  fear 
me ;  and  111  be  back  agun  to4norniw  before  the  Ut- 
rock  Jilts  her  first  song.** 

"Well,  then,  go  in  HeaTsn's  naaMt**  said  Grordon» 
pettishly;  "  for  I  see  my  lord  is  on  your  side,  and  there- 
fore its  no  use  any  thing  I  could  say/' 

**  And  what  would  you  then  say,  Gordon?**  demand- 
ed the  earl*  anxiously.  But  Sandy  was  already  gone; 
and  Gordon  only  muttered  that  it  was  useless  toantici- 
pate  danger  when  people  were  determined  upon  an 
action;  but  for  his  part,  when  he  bad  once  escaped  the 
paw  of  the  lion,  he  should  be  Tery  careful  not  to  entrust 
himself  again  within  its  reach. 

Though  apparently  yieMing  a  willing  consent  to  San- 
dy^s  wishes,  Leonoz  felt  far  from  easy  as  to  the  result* 
During  the  night,  the  stillness  that  reigned  around 
seemed  but  to  increase  his  anxiety.  Though  convinced 
of  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  sound  reaching  his  ear, 
he  yet  fimcied  that  he  heard  the  murmur  of  human 
voices,  and  more  than  once  started  from  hb  sleep, 
imagining  he  heard  his  own  name  repeated  in  accents 
of  terror  and  alarm»  by  the  well*known  voice  of  Sandy. 

The  lingering  rays  of  morning  at  length  penetrated 
their  gloomy  habitation,  and  Lennox  arose  from  his 
uneasy  couch,  rejoiced  to  find,  even  in  couTcrsation 
with  Gordon,  and  in  witnessing  his  coarse  preparation 
for  their  humble  meal,  some  relief  from  the  insupport- 
able tedium  which  had  for  so  many  hours  oppressed 
htm. 

Sandy,  indeed,  had  hitherto  been  the  principal 
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of  beguiling  the  time  in  this  secluded  and  oomfortless 
abode. 

His  artless  quesdons,  which  often  drew  from  Grordoc 
a  pettish  and  unsatisfactory  reply,  nerer  failed  to  meet 
from  the  earl  with  the  kindest  attention;  and  the  bug 
explanatory  statements  which  the  latter  gare  of  subjects 
on  which  Sandy  was  profoundly  ignorant,  often  became 
as  interesting  to  Gordon  himself,  as  they  invariably 
wcfle  to  his  less  enlightened  companion. 

For  a  time  Gordon,  after  satisfying  his  hcmger,  which 
was  generally  pretty  keen,  found  suffident  subjects  for 
reflection,  in  anticipating  the  reception  their  humble 
friend  would  meet; — the  probability  that  Madge  would 
have  resumed  her  resentful  feelings,  and  in  that  case,  per- 
haps, further  violence  might  be  the  result  of  the  muttud 
exasperation  of  herself  and  her  nephew; — ^these  and  a 
thousand  conjectures  seemed  to  employ  his  thoughts 
and  his  tongue  for  an  hour  or  two;  but  the  time  pa»- 
ed  on  far  beyond  that  appointed  for  Sandy's  return. 
Yet  he  came  not.  Grordon's  predictions  took  even  a 
more  gloomy  cast  than  usual;  and  the  earl  still  seU 
domer  attempted  to  oppose  them,  or  to  prove  their 
futility,  though  he  still  persisted  in  asserting  his  belief 
that  the  poor  youth  would  return. 

**  If  I  were  sure  that  his  remaining  would  not  involve 
our  safety,"  said  Gordon,  thoughtfully; — ^''if  I  were 
certain  that  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  betray ^ 

**  I  will  never  believe  that  he  will  do  so,*'  interrupted  i 

Lennox,  with  warmth.  **  No.  He  may  be  prevented 
from  returning;-- ^he  may,  perhaps,  even  repent  the 
hasty  engagement  he  has  formed,  and  prefer  leading  a 
life  of  inglorious  ease  to  one  which  has,  at  its  very  nom* 
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meneement  involved  him  in  danger  and  diflkutty;-— he 
may  desert,  but  he  will  never  betray  those  who  liave 
entrusted  their  lives  in  his  hands.^ 

*' And  if  he  has  deserted  us  I**  replied  Gordon,  in  a 
despondent  tone. 

**  We  are  still  in  the  hands  of  Providence,**  retumeid 
the  earl-^'^tbat  merciful  Providence  which  has  pre«> 
served  me  through  so  many  perils,  and  in  which  I  will 
still  trust.  Besides,  my  friend,*^  he  continued,  in  a  more 
cheerful  tone,  ''  after  all,  the  consequences  of  Sandy^s 
desertion  are  not  so  very  tremendous  as  you  seem  to 
think.  We  have  still  provision  sufficient,  with  good 
management,  to  last  us  two  days;  and  even  now,  it  ap- 
pears, that  I  am  strong  enough  to  commence  our  pil- 
grimage. Surely,  with  a  little  exertion,  I  could  accom- 
plish ten  or  twelve  miles  between  sunrise  and  sunset; 
and  as  our  enemies  by  this  time,  undoubtedly,  suppose 
us  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pursuit,  there  would  be  lit- 
tle danger  in  our  beginning  our  journey  even  to-morrow. 
Yet,  I  own,  I  would  delay  until  the  last  moment  our  de- 
parture, because  something  tells  me  that  Sandy  is  still 
faithful  and  determined'-*that  he  will  yet  return  to 
guide  and  aid  us  through  our  present  difficulties.** 

Gordon^s  look  expressed  his  incredulity,  but  he  did 
not  venture  to  give  it  utterance;  and  at  length  both  sank 
into  gloomy  silence. 

Night  came  and  passed  away  without  tidings  of  him 
whom  they  so  anxiously  expected.  The  next  night  was 
even  more  wretched  than  the  last  to  the  earl.  Not  that 
any  doubts  of  the  poor  fellow's  integrity  entered  his 
mind,  but  that  he  now  entertained  the  most  serioua 
fears  for  his  safety ;  and  that  the  gloom  and  melancholy 
?S.  6  F 
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which  thoM  fears  induced,  exaggerated,  io  no  smaD  de* 
gree,  the  dangers  and  difficakies  of  his  own  dCoation. 

Sandy's  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  conaeqoently 
of  Its  resources,  had  certainly  rendered  his  senrioes  of 
vast  importance  at  the  present  moment;  and  the  loss  of 
those  sendees,  though  it  did  not  render  the  earTs  situa- 
tion quite  irreparable^  connderably  enhanced  its  diflt- 
cutties,  and  rendered  his  finally  extricating  hiawelf  from 
the  snares  that  surrounded  him  more  doublfuL 

But  neither  hope,  nor  doubt,  nor  impatience  availed 
aught,  for  Sandy  came  not;  and  Grordoo  began  to  look 
still  more  disconsolate,  as  he  put  away  the  slender  re- 
mains of  their  last  meal,  in  the  nook  which  Sandy's  in- 
genuity had  converted  into  a  cupboard. 

**  We  must  e'en  come  to  some  resolution  to-morrow," 
he  observed;  "  and  as  I  suspect  it  wiQ  be  less  dangei^ 
ooB  for  me  to  venture  to  some  place  where  I  may  por- 
ehase  a  fresh  supply,  than  for  you,  my  lord,  to  oom- 
mence  a  journey,  which  I  fear  you  are  sdU  unable  to 
persevere  in,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  plan,  that  I 
diould  quit  this  place  at  day-break,  when  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  my  being  met  or  observed*" 

"  We  will  postpone  that  consideration  till  momiii^ 
Giordon,"  returned  the  earl,  hastily.  *^  For  this  night, 
at  least,  I  wiH  try  to  indulge  the  hope  that  my  expecta- 
tions will  not  at  last  be  frustrated.  Who  knows,"  be 
eontinned,  smiling,  **  but  at  moming^s  dawn  we  may  be- 
hold our  friend  Sandy  and  our  breakfast  together.*^ 

Grordon  shook  his  head  in  silence,  and  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  rude  couch,  on  which  he  hoped,  lor  a  few 
konrs,  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  hn  sorimrs  and 
anxieties. 
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Wearied  with  so  many  hours  of  uneasy  reflection  and 
anticipation,  the  earl  soon  followed  the  example  of  his 
attendanti  and  stretching  himself  by  his  side,  sunk  into 
a  profound  sleep. 

A  noi^e^  so  indistinct  thai  he  was  at  first  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  eflfect  of  fancy,  awoke  him.  Ha 
listened  for  some  time  without  hearing  it  repeated ;  but 
at  length  it  again,  and  more  distinctly,  struck  on  his  ear, 
and  became  convinced  that  it  was  the  accents  of  a  hu- 
man voice. 

Gordon,  too,  suddenly  aroused. 

"  It  is  Sandy's  voice!*'  he  exclaimed,  starting  up;->« 
and  without  a  moment's  reflection,  he  darted  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  cavern. 

The  sounds  died  away,  and  Gordon  suddenly  drew 
back. 

**  Can  it  be  a  stratagem  to  draw  us  from  the  only 
place  where  we  can  defend  ourselves  T'  he  observed. 

Again  a  groan  was  heard,  and  Lennox,  pushing  Gor- 
don aside,  proceeded  towards  the  spot. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  narrow  passage  a  figure 
lay  extended  on  the  earth  so  as  to  block  up  the  en* 
trance.  Lennox  paused  a  moment,  and  then  rushed 
desperately  forward.  It  was  Sandy!  The  last  faint 
ebb  of  life  was  flowing  from  the  wound  which  he  had 
received  in  his  side.  He  had  dragged  himself  there  to 
die;  for  in  the  effort  which  he  made  to  speak  his  pm^ 
pose,  he  expired. 

Lennox's  manly  heart  swelled  with  anguish  as  be 
bent  over  this  victim  to  fidelity  and  attachmeot,  for 
such  he  was  convinced  was  the  poor  breathlesi  day 
\hni  now  lay  before  hias. 
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With  the  assistance  of  Gordon  he  raised  the  bleed- 
ing body  in  his  annsy  and  bore  it  into  the  interior  of  the 
cavern;  but  every  hope  of  restoring  life  fled,  the  mo- 
ment he  became  capable  of  making  a  more  particalar 
investigation  of  the  injuries  the  poor  youth  had  re- 
ceived; and  the  only  cause  nhich  now  remained  ibr 
surprise  and  wonder,  was  that  poor  Sandy  had  been 
enabled  to  reach  the  spot  where  they  had  discovered 
him. 

That  he  had  been  followed  and  overtaken  on  his 
road  to  their  hiding-place,  was  very  evident,  since  it 
could  not  be  possible  that  he  had  journeyed  far  in  the 
state  he  was;  and  while. Gordon  joined  with  the  eari  in 
lamenting  the  untimely  fate  of  their  humble  friend,  he 
was  led  by  the  reflections  it  induced,  to  point  out  to  the 
earl  the  certainty  of  the  danger  that  would  now  attend 
(heir  emerging  from  their  concealment 

With  Lennox,  however,  his  own  danger,  either  pre* 
sent  or  future,  entered  but  little  into  his  meditalionsy 
and  with  some  impatience  he  rebuked  Gordon  ibr  hii 
selfishness. 

*'  Let  us  first  think  how  we  are  to  dispose  of  this 
poor  victim  of  treachery  and  cruelty,^  he  observed; 
'^  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  reflect  on  the  meap 
sures  that  are  to  be  adopted  to  secure  ourselves  from  a 
similar  fate.  Poor  creature!*'  he  continued:  ^'hard  in* 
deed  has  been  thy  fate,  to  be  thus  sacrificed  to  ny  at- 
tachment— to  one  who  is  unable  even  to  give  to  thy 
poor  remains  the  rites  of  sepulture." 

Gordon  looked  round  him  in  dismay,  as  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  from  their  sight  the  perishable  remains 
of  his  late  sprightly  companion  pfessed  upon  hb  miiML 
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They  were  destitute  even  of  means  to  dig  a  grave;  but 
had  they  had  all  that  was  necessary,  the  solid  rock,  ta 
which  they  were  immured,  would  have  resisted  their 
utmost  efforts. 

To  place  it  in  one  comer,  and  by  rolling  the  loose 
stones,  which  partly  filled  the  entrance,  and  were  scat* 
tered  over  the  ground  of  the  interior  so  as  to  enclose  it 
from  sight,  became  their  only  alternative;  and  in  this 
melancholy  labour  they  immediately  engaged,  forgettbg 
for  a  time  all  personal  considerations* 

A  prayer,  offered  up  with  all  the  energy  and  earnest* 
ness  that  the  circumstances  and  feelings  inspired,  was 
the  only  funeral  service ;  and  having  completed  this,  the 
two  unhappy  prisoners  sat  down  to  confer  on  the  best 
means  that  could  be  adopted  in  the  exigency  of  their 
circumstances.  It  was  then  but  two  probable,  that  their 
foes  were  still  lingering  in  the  neigbourhood  of  theur  rt* 
treat,  and  to  venture  forth  would  be  to  rush  upon  in- 
stant destruction. 

Mournfully  and  silently  they  continued  to  watch  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  as  it  receded  from  thdt 
gloomy  retreat.  They  had  eaten  nothing  since  mom* 
ing,  and  even  their  small  stock  of  water  was  now  es» 
hausted. 

The  earl  leaned  back,  faint  and  weary;  and  CSor* 
don,  as  he  gaxed  upon  his  pale  face,  which  the  Bghl 
still  lingered  on,  uttered  from  tune  to  time  a  deep* 
drawn  sigh,  or  an  impatient  exclamation,  as  be  paced 
up  and  down  the  cavern,  until,  at  length,  his  mind  and 
body  became  both  alike  exhausted,  and  he  threw  him* 
self  on  the  heather,  and  sought  a  temporaiy  refuge 
from  misery  in  sleep. 

Nut  long,  however,  was  this  respite  granted  him;  for 
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before  midnight  tlie  earl  awoke  with  all  the  torment  ef 
that  burning  thirst  which  a  fever,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  is  sure  to  produce. 

Gordon  was  in  despair.  Hb  own  life  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  sacrificed  to  preserve  that  of  bis  beloved 
master;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  act.  To  remain  and 
witness  his  sufferings  was  dreadful.  Yet  to  leave  him, 
was  perhaps  to  rush  upon  certain  death ;  and  what  then 
would  be  his  fate?  A  lingeringi  miserable  death,  with* 
out  one  sympathizing  hand  to  close  his  eyes— <one  heart 
to  lament  hb  untimely  fate. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  the  earPs  sufferings  in* 
creased  to  a  degree  which  exceeded  even  hb  power  of 
patient  endurance;  and  in  the  most  piteous  tone  be  en- 
treated Gordon  to  assbt  him  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern,  that  he  might  at  least  die  in  the  open  air,  if  he 
failed  in  reaching  the  spring  from  which  Sandy  had 
been  accustomed  to  procure  them  thur  daily  supply  of 
water,  and  which  they  knew,  from  the  time  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  absent,  could  not  be  at  a  very 
great  dbtance. 

"  I  will  myself  go  forth  and  procure  it,  or  perish  in 
^he  attempt/*  exclaimed  Gordon.  **  Would  tba|  I  had 
gone  before!  Yet  even  now  I  dread  to  quit  you.  No| 
^hat  I  fear  for  myself;  for  death  itself,  instant  death, 
would  be  far,  far  preferable  to  this  lingering  torture. 
But  I  fear  lest,  if  I  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  they—** 

f  Let  them  at  once  come,  then,  and  put  an  end  to 
my  misery,^  exclaimed  the  earl.  "  More  merciful  would 
be  the  sword  of  my  bitterest  foe.  than  the  torments  I 
now  endure.^ 

Gordon  waited  not  to  hear  any  more;  but  taking  the 
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empty  vessel  from  the  ground  which  was  to  convey  the 
expected  supply,  he  hastened  from  the  spot  without 
daring  to  cast  another  glance  at  the  pale  face,  which 
the  moonbeams,  that  fell  full  upon  it,  revealed  to  him 
in  all  its  ghastliness. 

In  a  lew  moments  he  had  reached  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern.  The  breeie  of  midnight  played  on  his 
face,  as  he  stood  irresolute  which  way  to  choose;  for 
he  knew  not  in  what  direction  the  spring  laid,  and  he 
fancied,  as  it  rustled  through  the  trees,  that  it  bore  the 
sound  of  human  voices  towards  him. 

The  moon  became  darkened  as  he  still  paused,  and 
the  shrill  whistling  of  tlie  wind  increased.  He  looked 
up,  and  beheld  the  clouds  driving  along  the  now  obscure 
sky;  while  the  hoarse,  inarticulate  sounds,  that  indicate 
a  coming  tempest,  gradually  gathered  strength. 

Gordon  felt  the  necessity  of  no  longer  delaying  his 
purpose,  and  desperately  rushed  forward;  trusting  to 
chance,  or  rather  to  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events,  to 
whom,  in  the  agony  of  his  heart,  he  now  offered  up  an 
ardent  prayer  to  direct  his  steps.  For  some  minutes  he 
continued  to  press  forwards,  pausing  at  intervals  to  lis- 
ten if  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  water,  which 
Sandy  had  described  as  gushing  forth  with  considerable 
violence  from  the  bosom  of  a  high  rock;  but  the  furious 
rushing  of  the  wind,  now  crashing  among  the  branches, 
and  then  subsiding  into  sounds,  which  resembled  the 
moaning  and  sobbing  of  voices  lamenting  the  desolation 
of  the  coming  storm,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
distingubh  that  sound  which  he  longed  so  fervently  to 
iicar. 

Distractedly  Gordon  still  continued  to  hold  on 
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Iiurried  pace;  but  the  iocreasiDg  impedioieiiU  to 
speed,  from  the  briars  and  tangled  brushwood;  and 
from  the  low,  overhanging  branches  of  the  trees, 
which  increased  in  thickness  as  be  proceeded,  at 
length  convinced  him  of  the  truth,  that  he  had  chosen 
the  most  impracticable  road,  and  the  least  Kkely  to  at- 
tain his  wbhes;  since  it  led  into  the  heart  of  a  deep 
forest,  where  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  path  to 
guide  him  to  the  phun  in  which  the  rocks  were  situ- 
ated* 

Quick  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  succeeded  by 
tremendous  peak  of  thunder,  now  added  terror  to  the 
scene;  while  the  rain,  pouring  down  in  one  continuoos 
sheet,  seemed  to  mock  poor  Gordon's  anxious  denre  to 
procure  a  small  supply  of  that  precious  element,  which 
now  added  only  to  his  discomfort  without  satisfying  his 
necessities* 

**  Had  it  but  have  come  one  hour  sooner,  or  had  I 
but  light  now  sufficient  to  guide  me  to  where  that  toi- 
rent  is  now  rushing  over  the  stones,**  eachumed  the  dis- 
consolate Gordon,  **  I  should  be  spared  the  misery  I 
now  feel :  but  now  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  more  from 
this  spot,  since  every  step  I  take  may  be  removing  me 
further  from  the  object  I  seek.** 

For  a  long  hour  he  continued  to  crouch  beneath  the 
shelter  of  a  large  tree,  which  some  accident,  or  pro- 
bably the  devastation  of  some  former  tempest,  had  torn 
up  nearly  from  the  roots,  and  thrown  in  a  slanting  di- 
rection, so  that  it  rested  against  the  trunk  of  one  of  its 
brethren  of  the  forest. 

At  length,  however,  the  lightning  became  less  vivid; 
the  thunder  growled  at  a  distance;  and  then  gradually 
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died  Eway,  and  the  light  of  the  moon  began  again  to 
shed  its  sihrery  brightness  on  the  edges  of  the  retreating 
donds.  Gradually  it  triumphed  over  the  dim  and 
watery  obscurity  which  had  enveloped  it,  and,  shining 
forth,  displayed  to  Gordon  the  exact  situation  in  which 
be  was  placed;  but  what  was  his  surprise,  to  find  that, 
instead  of  being,  as  he  supposed,  in  the  deepest  recess 
of  the  forest,  that  he  was  on  the  very  borders  of  it;  and 
that  within  the  limits  of  his  sight,  and  with  no  obstruc- 
tion  between  them,  there  were  no  less  than  three  cot- 
tages, any  of  which  would  no  doubt  afibrd  him  all  he 
sought,  did  he  dare  to  ask  it. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  he  was  sure— that  where  there 
were  habitations  there  must  be  a  supply  of  water  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  without  hesitation  he  set  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  houses,  forgetting,  in  his  intense 
anxiety,  to  attain  the  object  of  his  wearisome  journey,  or 
the  probabifity  of  its  exposing  him  to  personal  dan- 
ger; for  the  hour  was  now  fast  approaching  which 
would  rouse  the  cottager  to  hb  daily  labour,  and  the 
sight  of  an  armed  stranger,  whose  appearance  bespoke 
that  be  bad  been  exposed  to  the  midnight  storm,  de« 
manding  not  merely  rest  and  refreshment  for  hhnself,  but 
a  supply  for  some  unseen  companion,  would  necessarily 
produce  not  only  suspicion,  but  lead  to  some  fur- 
ther attempt  to  ascertain  who  both  he  and  his  hid- 
den comrade  were.  All  this,  however,  which  he  would 
have  weighed  and  considered  at  a  cooler  moment,  now 
appeared  nothing  in  the  sight  of  the  anxious  Gordon. 
He  thought  only  of  Us  suffering  and  impatient  master, 
wbo^  perhaps,  was  even  now  perishing  from  the  lack 
of  that  which  was  alasoat  within  his  (Gordon  b)  reach ; 
83.  5o 
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and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  at  the  gate  of  the  first  col* 
Uge,  and  beheld  that  which  he  so  eagerly  sooghi— a 
well  of  the  purest  water. 

He  withdrew  the  wooden  peg  that  secured  the  rode 
endosur^  and  hastened  to  fill  the  vessel,  scarcdy  allow- 
ing hiaaself  time  even  to  satisfy  his  own  parching  thirst; 
but  as  he  was  about  to  withdraw  his  precious  burden, 
ondiscovered  and  unnoticed,  the  thought  that  this  would 
only  for  a  short  time  preserve  existence,  nol  only  for 
the  object  of  his  care  and  anxiety  but  for  himself,  snd 
that  he  should  be  obliged,  at  length,  to  face  the  danger, 
which  he  had  as  yet  escaped,  to  procure  food,  occurred 
with  all  its  force  to  his  mind. 

''They  can  be  but  rude  and  simple  cottagers,  at 
most,**  be  reflected,  as  he  surveyed  the  dwelling;  ''and 
from  such  I  can  have  nothing  to  fear,  except  that  their 
curiosity  may  induce  them  to  endeavour  to  discover  my 
retreat ;  but  that  I  can  certainly  evade,  and  this  piece 
of  money  will  undoubtedly  be  a  suflident  reward  for 
thus  unseasonably  disturbing  them.** 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  make  any  one  hear 
his  repeated  calls;  but  at  length  a  man  opened  the  door, 
and  with  a  stare  of  astonishment  demanded  hb  busi- 
ness. 

As  briefly  as  possible  Gordon  explained  what  be  re- 
quired; and  the  man,  at  the  sight  of  the  money  which 
he  displayed,  invited  bim  to  enter. 

"  We  ha*  but  little  i'  the  boose,**  he  observed,  "  but 
ye  can  tak  what  there  is.** 

"  I  want  only  bread  for  one  who  is  nearly  perishing,* 
said  Gordon,  in  an  agitated  tone. 

"Bread,  thei^  is  but  poor  nourishment  for  one  in 
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that  state,^  observed  the  many  in  a  compassionate  Cone; 
**  but  I  ha'  little  else  to  offer  you.^ 

Some  ewe-milk  cheese,  and  a  small  portion  of  cold 
meat,  which  had  been  intended  for  the  gude  man  to  take 
with  him,  as  his  provision  at  his  daily  labour,  afforded 
Gordon  the  prospect  of  a  sumptuous  repast,  both  for 
himself  and  the  earL  But  he  waited  not  to  taste  the 
precious  boon:  iaint,  hungry,  and  exhausted  as  he  was, 
he  would  have  considered  it  sacrilege  to  satisfy  his  own 
wants  until  his  suffering  master  could  partake  of  it. 

Scarcely  feeling  his  past  fatigues,  with  a  lightened  heart 
and  renewed  strength,  he  commenced  bis  way  back. 
But  even  here,  dIflBculties  which  he  had  not  previously 
calculated  upon  presented  themselves.  In  the  dark- 
ness  of  the  night  he  had  stumbled  upon  what  proved  to 
be  the  right  path;  but  now  that  several  roads  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  nght,  he  was  doubtful  and 
perplexed  which  to  choose. 

In  the  broad  glare  of  day  every  object  seemed  dif- 
ferent to  what  it  had  appeared  at  night,  and  scarcely 
had  he  lost  sight  of  the  cottage,  before  he  began  to  fear 
that  he  was  not  pursuing  the  same  path  that  had 
brought  him  hither. 

Every  minute,  every  second  of  time,  was  now  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him.  For  according  to  the  esti- 
mation of  his  impatience,  he  had  been  many  hours  ab« 
sent;  and  if  he  who  had  been  actively  employed 
thought  so,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  miserable 
Lennox!  To  return,  however,  was  useless;  since,  were 
he  tQ  go  back  to  the  very  point  at  which  he  set  out,  ho 
would  still  be  dubious  which  path  to  take  through  the 
forest* 
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AgaiD  and  again  did  be  raise  bis  heart  m  ferrent 
prayer  to  that  superintending  Power  which  had  hitherto 
so  laercifuliy  directed  his  steps,  and  which  he  now 
trusted  would  not  desert  him  when  the  end  and  rewaud 
of  all  his  toil  was  so  near  in  view;  and  again,  with  re- 
newed confidence,  he  quickened  his  pace,  until  at  length 
the  remarkable  tree,  under  which  he  had  found  shd- 
ter  during  the  storm,  gave  him  the  rapturous  convictioo 
^hat  he  was  so  far  right;  and  with  heartfelt  gratitude 
IiQ  pursued  bis  way,  until  he  descried  the  towering 
rang^  of  rocks  which  entombed  the  persecuted  Len- 
nox. 

With  a  beating  heart  be  approached  the  apertnre^ 
having  first  gazed  anxiously  around,  to  discover  whe- 
ther there  was  any  appearance  of  the  spot  having  been 
yisited  since  be  left  it;  but  no  alteration  appeared, 
fave  that  which  the  recent  storm  bad  effected,  the 
washing  of  the  sand  and  pebbles  from  the  rock,  convert- 
ing a  large  hollow  which  lay  in  his  path  into  a  pod,  and 
which  would  have  amply  supplied  the  chief  neoessi^  of 
his  journey.  He  therefore  no  longer  delayed  entering* 
It  required,  however,  some  care  and  contrivance  to 
make  his  way  through  the  narrow  path^  burthened  as 
he  was ;  and  anxious  to  cheer  the  expectant  earl  with 
the  news  of  his  success,  he  paused  for  a  moment  pn  his 
toilsome  way,  and  shouted  loudly  the  name  of  Liennox. 

The  sound  died  away  in  solemn  mormurs,  as  it 
echoed  through  the  numerous  fissures  of  the  cavernous 
rocks;  but  no  voice  responded  to  his,  and  the  meet 
horrid  dismay  and  terror  succeeded  to  that  heart-cheer* 
ing  confidence  with  which  he  bad  hitherto  persevered 
in  his  labours. 
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*'God  of  heaven  r  be  exclairoetl;  "  thou  who  hast 
hitherto  watched  over  and  preserved  me  in  my  efforts 
to  rescue  my  honoured  lord  from  his  unmerited  suffer- 
ingSy  save  me  now  from  the  dreadful  conviction  that  I 
have  arrived  too  late!" 

His  prayers  were  heard ;  for  as  he  entered  the  inte* 
nor  cavern,  the  earl,  whose  parched  lips  had  in  vain 
essayed  to  utter  a  reply  to  the  exulting  sound  which 
had  roused  him  from  a  state  of  stupor  to  which  he  had 
resigned  himself^  as  the  harbinger  of  that  death  he  had 
impatiently  invoked  to  end  his  sufferings,  now  tottered 
forward,  with  outstretched  arms,  to  meet  his  faithful  at* 
tendant,  and  fell  powerless,  but  not  senseless,  at  his  feet. 

Long  was  it  ere  Gordon  beheld  his  honoured  master 
sufficiently  recovered  to  enter  into  all  hb  feelings  at  the 
providential  issue  of  his  night's  adventures;  but  Len* 
nox  at  length  revived  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  those  services  which  had  rescued  him  from  death- 
horrible,  lingering  death ; — and  Gordon^s  heart  swelled 
with  conscious  satisfaction,  as  he  beheld  the  tears  of 
silent  gratitude  swell  in  his  master^s  eyes,  and  heard 
him  address  him  as  the  saviour  of  his  life. 

Overpowered  with  the  fatigues  of  the  night,  Grordon 
sunk  into  a  deep  sleep;  and  the  earl  remaiiied  in 
calm  meditation  on  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  and  the 
course  he  should  pursue. 

For  a  few  days  they  might,  he  thought,  remain  un- 
discovered in  their  retreat;  but  then  the  doubt  was, 
whether  Gordon^s  visit  to  the  cottage  had  not  reached 
the  ears  of  some  of  his  enemies;  and  if  so,  whether 
they  would  not  be  on  the  alert,  should  he  quit  his  pre- 
antiefbge. 
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**  Yet  to  remain  here  iDactive,"*  he  reflected,  **  longer 
tnan  is  absolutely  necessary,  would  be  impossible.  Oh, 
no!  To-morrow,  if  I  can  conquer  this  weakness  to> 
morrow  we  will  commence  our  journey/' 

Joyfully  did  Gordon,  when  at  length  he  awoke  firom 
his  refreshing  slumber,  Ikten  to  the  proposal.  The 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  their  intended  expedition  all 
seemed  to  have  shrunk  into  nothing,  in  Gh>rdon*s  imagi- 
nation, since  his  late  successful  essay;  and  the  earl, 
though  far  less  sanguine  than  he,  would  not  damp  his 
spirits  by  confessing  his  fears,  that  even  that  which  he 
had  so  much  plumed  himself  upon,  had  increased  the 
probability  that  they  would  be  btercepted  ere  they 
could  quit  that  part  of  the  country, 


CHAPTER    XLI, 


Than  dott  not  It/ut  mei 
But »  brief  while  retire  into  the  darknf.' — C0LUUJ>os. 

To  return  to  the  princess  Margaret,  whom  we  left  in 
recent  possession  of  her  new  apartments  at  the  royal 
palace  of  Greenwich. 
For  some  days  she  remained  unmolested  and  tranquS, 
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as  far  as  outwaro  drcamstaDces  could  render  her  so: 
but  the  calm,  she  foresaw,  was  of  short  duration,  and 
truly  she  anticipated.  Yet,  though  Margaret  felt  that 
she  had  much  to  regret  in  thus  changing  her  prison 
for  a  palace,  there  was  one  circumstance  which,  even 
attended  as  it  was  with  a  thousand  agonizing  remem* 
brances,  yet  conveyed  to  her  a  soothing  and  melancholy 
pleasure^ 

This  event  was  the  arrival  of  the  sisters  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Norfolk — the  once  sprightly  Matilda,  and  the 
gentle,  affectionate  Alicia. 

Unawed  and  undeterred  by  ceremonious  etiquette, 
which  would  perhaps  have  compeHed  her  to  await  the 
formal  announcement  of  their  arrival,  and  intention  of 
visiting  her,  Margaret  no  sooner  heard  that  they 
were  in  the  apartments  assigned  to  them,  than  she 
hastened  there,  and,  unannounced,  entei^d  the  room 
in  which  they  were  seated.  But  that  ardent  feeling 
which  bad  impelled  her  thus  to  break  through  all  re- 
straints^ failed  to  support  her  when  she  beheld  them; 
and  when,  instead  of  the  warm,  afieetionate  reception 
which  she  had  expected  to  meet,  she  saw  only  two  un* 
bending  statues,  who  gased  coldly  on  her  trembling 
form  with  a  look  of  calm  enquiry,  or  rather  surprise,  at 
her  presence,  she  stood  still,  unable  to  advance  a  step, 
or  give  voice  to  that  welcome  which  her  heart  uttered. 
The  bright  sunlight  fell  full  upon  both  sisters,  and 
Margaret  felt  that  sorrow  and  suffering  had  made  a 
fearful  change  in  both. 

In  Matilda,  indeed,  the  alteration  was  most  striking; 
for  the  bright  colour  which  had  enlivened  her  cheek, 
and  given  lustre  to  her  eye,  when  Margaret  had  last 
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beheld  ker,  was  now  ebanged  to  ashy  pyeness}  the 
fttkiest  oF  her  fbmiy  which  had  formerly  given  her  an 
appearance  of  robust  health  acaroeiy  coaaiatent  with 
female  grace  or  delicaeyi  had  all  ditappcartd;  and  she 
was  now  a  slenderi  attenoated  figm-e — such,  indeed,  as 
her  sister  had  ever  been  since  the  hour  that  first  mtro- 
dnced  her  to  the  princess.  And  she,  (Alicia,)  what 
did  she  now  resemble?  A  spirit,  fading  into  ur;  for 
nothing  earthly  could  compare  with  that  fraili  shadowy 
form  Margaret  now  gaaed  on. 

The  unsteady  pace  with  which  the  princess  had  en- 
tered— unassured  whether  to  retreat  or  to  advance — 
mt  length  excited  die  surprise  of  Lady  Matilda.  A 
fiunt  idea  of  the  truth  rushed  acroes  her  nwid.  She 
arose  from  her  seat,  tottered  with  a  slow  and  hesitating 
step  towards  the  princess,  and  then  threw  herself  into 
Jier  outstretched  arms. 

Alicia,  faint  and  trembling,  remained  naable  to  rise^ 
and  scarcely  comprehending  the  cause  of  those  eaM>> 
dons  which  rendered  her  sister  speechless,  as  she  led 
the  princess  to  her  (Alicia's)  eirtbrace;  but  die  first 
sound  of  Margaret's  voice  revealed  to  her  who  it  was 
that  now,  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and  sorrow,  tfarovr  her. 
self  into  her  arms,  exclaiming  :--•*'' And  will  not  Alicia, 
'the  beloved  sister  of  my  heart — she  for  whom  I  have  so 
Jong  mourned  and  prayed— ^11  she  not  speak  to  me!** 


Alicia  uttered  a  faint  shriek  as  she  gaied  wist&Uy  in 
the  face  of  the  speaker. 

''And  can  this,  then,  be  the  bright,  the  Uocung 
beauty!*'  she  observed,  *'for  whom  Oh»  no  I   I 

will  not  say  that.  It  is  Margaret  I  But  oh,  how 
changed!  how  altered!** 
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**  Changed  ki  person,  bat  noi  in  heart,  my  dear 
•iiter,**  observed  Matilda.  «'Ohno!  That  faded  form, 
those  was  and  pallid  features,  prove  that  Margaret  was 
not  unworthy  of  the  affection  of  the  fond  devotion  of 
that  gdlant  heart  whidi  is  now— — ^' 

"Now,  where  I  hope  soon*  to  find,  like  him,  re« 
poser  interrupted  Alicia.  "Margaret,"  she  continued, 
turning  with  quickness  to  the  princess,  "  they  hare 
brought  me  hither  to  wed  me.  Ha,  ha!  Am  I  not 
a  bonnie  bride?  And  my  poor  Matilda,  too-— they 
have  found  a  bridegroom  for  her.  Oh !  my  heart  weeps 
blood,  to  think  that  my  dear,  dear  aster-——  I  shall 
escape  them,  Margaret!  the  grave  will  be  my  bride* 
groom!  But  poor  Matilda*—  And  you  too,  Marga- 
ret, 1  have  been  ioki,**  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  bitter* 
ness,  "that  oux  gracious  monarch  has  already  fixed 
upon  the  man  who  is  worthy  to  succeed  the  noble  Nor- 
folk in  your  affections.  Yes,  you  too  are  destined  to  en- 
rich some  minion  of  the  court  with  the  rich  treasure  of 
your  charms,  and  the  still  more  valuable  endowment  of 
your  dower.^ 

"Never,  never!"  exclaimed  Margaret,  with  energy. 
"Never  shall  force  or  persuasion  induce  me  to  be- 
stow my  hand  where  my  heart  is  not.  But  do  not, 
dearest  A4icia,  do  not  thus  torment  yourself  with  the 
anticipation  of  evils  that  may  never  come  to  pass." 

"  I  fear  not  for  myself,  dearest  Margaret/'  returned 
Alicia.  "My  fate  is  sealed,  axid  I  shall  soon  be  re- 
leased from  all  sublunary  bonds.  Yes,  (and  lier  eyes 
brightened  as  she  raised  them  to  heaven,)  yes,  soon 
shall  I  be  where  the  power  of  earthly  monarchs  ceases, 
and  where  neither  tyranny  nor  injustice  can  come,  and 
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where  I  shall  be  umted  to  those  blessed  spirits  who 
were  the  Ticthns  of  k  upon  earth.  Bat  teB  ose,  dear 
Margaret,  tell  me,  did  my  precioiis*  noUe  brotfier,  did 
he  leave  no  blessing  for  hb  poor  Alica?  Had  he  no 
counsel  to  leave  for  those  to  whom  he  was  sole  counsel* 
lor  and  director?  Oh,  no!  He  thonght  net  of  hb  on* 
happy  sisters  when  Margaret  was  present  To  her  bis 
whole  thoughts  were  given  in  death,  as  they  had  been 
m  life :  all,  all  else  was  forgotten." 

"  Do  not,  oh!  do  not  be  thus  cruel,  dearest  Alicia,'' 
faltered  Margaret,  bursting  into  a  psssion  of  tears: 
**  the  unhappy  Margaret  was  denied  even  the  coosola^ 
tioB  of  knowing  what  were  the  dying  thoughts,  the  last 
wishes  of  Norfolk.  Though  immured  in  tiie  same 
prison,  she  knew  not  even  the  hour  of  hb  departure. 
Oh !  had  I  been  but  permitted  to  have  watched  by  hb 
side,  to  have  soothed  hb  last  moments,  and  to  liave 
received  hb  dying  wbhes.  But  no!  Tlie  granny 
which  sliortened  hb  invaluable  life,  denied  me  even  that 
consolation;  and  I  knew  not  that  hb  gaflant  spirit  had 
quitted  its  earthly  tenement,  until  after  hb  remains  had 
been  depodfeed  in  their  last  habitation." 

**  I  am  cruel,  I  know  I  am  cruel  and  unjust,  Marga- 
ret," returned  Alicia,  throwing  her  arms  around  the 
princess,  and  straining  her  to  her  bosom;  *'bat,  oh! 
dearest,  dearest  sbter!  sister  alike  in  heart  and  in  mis* 
fortune,  bear  with  me  patiently  a  little  longer.* 

"Do  not,  oh!  do  not  talk  so,  dearest  Alicia,*  ex- 
claimed Matilda,  bursting  into  tears.  *'  What  is  to  lie- 
come  of  tbe  poor  Matilda,  if  she  loses  her  last,  her  only 
treasure?  Oh!  my  dear  sister,  wretched  and  Imitdyg  in« 
deed,  will  be  my  remaining  years,  should  I  five  to  see 
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that  period  which  you  anticipate  with  so  much  seeming 
satisfaction;  but  do  not,  dear  Alicia,  forget  the  lessons 
of  fortitude  and  resignation  you  have  so  oflen  lately 
had  occasion  to  enforce  upon  my  mind.    Look  arour 
dear  Margaret    Thai  she  has  suffered,  dreadfuHy  suf- 
fered, we  know;  the  impress  is  marked  in  characters 
but  too  legible  on  her  features;  yet  no  sound  of  com*> 
plaint  issues  from  her  lips,  no  impatient  murmuring  at 
her  fate  impugns  the  justice  of  that  mysterious  decree 
which  has  turned  our  cup  of  joy  to  gall  and  bitterness. 
Oh,  Alicia!  let  not  your  unhappy  sister  plead  in  vain. 
Try  and  shake  off  these  gloomy  ideas  that  are  sinking 
you  to  the  grave.*" 
Alicia  shook  her  head  mournfully. 
'^  It  is  of  no  use  to  dissemble,  dear  girl,**  she  replied. 
*'  Had  I  even  strength  of  mind  to  make  the  effort,  it 
would  be  now  loo  late.    This  harassing  journey  has 
finished  the  work  of  suflfering  and  grief,  and  I  feel  roy- 
lelf  fast  receding  from  a  world  which  has  long,  long 
been  hateful  to  me.    Yet  I  do  not  regret  that  I  have 
come  so  far  to  die,  since  my  Matilda  will  nol  now  be 
left  without  a  friend  to  soothe  and  share  her  grief. 
Yes,  it  is  indeed  a  consolation,  that  Margaret  will  be 
with  her  to  sustain  and  comfort  her.    But  it  is  nol  only 
in  this  trial  thai  Margaret  will  be  Matikla's  guide  and 
support,**  she  continued,  speaking  with  greater  anima* 
tion.    ^  Alas!  I  foresee  that  occasions  will  soon  arise,  in 
which  my  dear  sister  will  require  all  the  aid  of  Marga* 
ret*s  prudent  and  Krise  counsel.^ 

^'Alas,  alasT  exclaimed  Margaret,  bursting  into 
tears  and  wringing  her  hands,  as  the  sense  of  her  own 
desoUte  and  hopeless  condition  rushed  suddenly  on  bcr 
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miiid.  '*  Alas !  dearest  Alicia,  bow  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  tbe  counsek  or  ad?ice  of  one  wbo  berself 
dreads  the  same  danger  without  boping  to  avoid  it 
But  I  am  wrongi  I  am  weak  thus  to  eneoorage  leeliog^ 
of  despondency,  instead  of  endeaTOuring  to  ana  myself 
witb  patience  and  fortitude  to  meet  tbe  worst  evils  tnat 
can  threaten  me.*^ 

Alicia  looked  compassionately  at  her 

**  And  bast  thou  still  more  to  dread,  llaigaretP  she 
observed;  **  thou,  wbo  bast  already  endured  so  much. 
Ah!  cruel,  cruel  indeed  must  be  tbe  heart  that  can  add 
to  the  sorrows  thou  bast  endured.* 

Tbe  first  strong  emotions  of  grieC  which  tbe  recol- 
lection of  past  events  had  shed  over  tbe  interview  be- 
tween tbe  princess  and  her  gentle  friends,  graduafly  sob- 
aded  into  a  tender  and  gentle  melancholy, 

Tbe  two  fair  sisters  bad  little  to  relate;  for  their  )ive% 
since  tbe  princess  bad  quitted  them,  bad  been  unvaried 
by  any  incident,  save  those  in  which  tbe  latter  had 
borne  a  prominent  part.  But  Margaret  had  moch  to 
tell  them — much  they  were  most  anxious  to  bear;  for 
of  their  brotlier,  except  bis  mournful  death,  they  had 
heard  nothing.  Nor,  indeed,  except  that  a  rumour  had 
reached  them  that  Margaret  had  shared  the  imprison- 
ment of  her  husband,  bad  they  been  better  informed  as 
to  what  bad  occurred  to  her  after  she  had  quitted  the 
castle.  It  was,  therefore,  with  mmgled  sensations  of  in- 
dignation and  pity,  that  they  listened  to  the  recital  of 
ail  she  bad  endured ;  but  when  she,  at  length,  recounted 
her  agonbing  interviews  witb  the  duke,  the  last  of 
which  was  so  speedily  followed  by  his  death,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  gentle  and  affectionate  Alicia  became  so 
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poirerfuny  agiUtedi  that  Margaret  wai  compelled  to 
desist  fnim  ber  story. 

The  prediction  of  Alicia  was  but  too  soon  verified. 
Daily^  hourly  she  faded  away;  but  so  calmly  and  gently, 
that  neither  Margaret  or  her  sister  could  believe  that 
death  was  hovering  over  her,  ready  to  seise  his  victim, 
until  they  beheld  her  in  his  grasp.  Alicia,  however, 
wtts  not  so  deceived.  She  knew  that  her  last  hour  was 
approaching;  and  she  employed  all  those  moments 
which  were  spared  from  the  purpose  of  preparing  het« 
self  for  the  important  change  which  awaited  her,  in  eti- 
deavouring  to  strengthen  her  sisterV  resolution,  not 
only  to  bear  with  this  impending  sorrow;  but  also  to 
nerve  her  agmnst  the  difficulties  which  she  would,  in  all 
probaURty,  have  to  contend  with  in  a  short  time* 

Matilda  and  Alicia,  indeed,  seemed  totally  to  have 
changed  characters  in  tlie  short  period  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  their  mother  and  brother. 
The  firm,  determined  spirit,  the  gay  elasticity  of  temper 
and  manners,  which  had  marked  the  character  of  the 
former,  had  all  fled,  and  left  only  despondency,  weak* 
ness,  and  irreeolntion  in  their  stead.  While  Alicia,  the 
timid,  tender,  yielding  Alicia;  she  who  had  been  so 
long  dependent  on  others  for  that  support  and  consola- 
tion which  seemed  necessary  to  her  very  existence; 
whose  very  look,  and  step,  and  voice  had  denoted  the 
timidity  of  her  nature,— was  now  firm,  determined,  and 
animated  with  a  spirit  which  seemed  to  set  all  earthly 
cares  and  griefs  at  noughL 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching  which  was  to  hush 
for  ever  tnis  new-born  spurit,  which  seemed  to  shine 
moi€  Dngntly,  as  it  approached  to  extinctbn;  as  tlie 
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hectic  colour  on  her  cheek  glowed  with  a  brighlec  nd, 
from  Its  contrast  with  the  deathly  hue  that  had  befiire 
reigned  there. 

With  a  surprise  she  could  scarcely  conceal,  Margaret 
listened  to  her,  as,  a  few  hours  after  her  reoinouy  she 
discoursed  on  the  subject  of  Matilda's  future  prospects. 

Tlie  arrival  of  the  king  at  the  palace  had  a  shoit  tiaie 
before  been  announced  to  them;  and  the  inteOigeDoe^ 
that  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  intended  nuptials  of  the 
monarch,  and,  consequently,  for  the  introduction  of  hit 
fair  wards  to  that  society  from  which  they  had  been  so 
long  estranged,  had  been  formally  announced  to  them. 

By  the  princess  Margaret  and  the  lady  Matilda  this 
information  had  been  received  with  grief  and  r^ret; 
but  to  Alicia  it  gave  no  emotion  beyond  the  sympathy 
it  excited  for  her  sister  and  her  friend. 

''I  shall  attend  the  king*8  pleasure,  if  I  am  not 
previously  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  a  higher 
monarch,**  she  re[rfied  to  the  messenger  who  was  the 
bearer  of  the  important  mission.  **  And  I  will  uodcr- 
take  for  my  sister'^s  ready  complianoe  with  the  king's 
commands,^  she  continoed,  glanmng  at  Matilda^  whose 
pale  and  faltering  lips  refused  to  utter  a  word*  **  For 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,**  she  added,  repeating  the  title 
which  the  officer  had  given  Margaret  with  strong  empha* 
sis,  yet  with  suppressed  emotion  that  made  her  voice 
slightly  falter; — ''for  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  I  wiB 
not  presume  to  decide ;  though,  doubtless,  she  is  equally 
grateful  with  myself  for  his  majesty's  condescension  and 
kindness.** 

Margaret  turned  alternately  red  and  pale  as  she  curt- 
sied, in  silence,  that  acquiescence  which  she  coidd^not 
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prevail  on  herself  to  otteri  and  the  messenger  ae* 
partea. 

**  Why  are  you  thus  silent  and  disconcerted,  my  twd 
dear  sisters  t**  esclaimed  Alicia,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone.  ^  The  dme  is  yet  distant  when  you  wHl  be  eom» 
pelled  to  obey  the  king's  high  behest,  and  mingle  in 
scenes  which  are  abhorrent  to  your  feelings^  Think 
you  that  these  feeble  limbs,  which  will  even  now  scarcely 
bear  me  to  witness  the  declining  glory  of  the  king  of 
day,  will  ever  be  constrained  to  swell  the  petty  pomp  of 
an  earthly  monarch?  Oh,  no !  Fear  not,  but  that  Alicia 
will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  that  tyranny  which^  under 
the  false  name  of  kindness^  would  compel  her  to  veil 
her  sorrows  under  the  oiask  of  gladness,  and  greet  the 
destroyer  of  her  fiimily  as  her  fNrotecting  friends  Long 
before  that  day  arrives  I  shall  have  reached  the  goal, 
and  shall  have  added  another  witness  to  those  who  will 
plead  before  the  throne  of  justice,  for  retribution  on  the 
meidiess  tyrant^  who  has  shortened  the  days  of  my  life 
in  depriving  me  of  those  who  rendered  that  life  vaki* 
able  to  me.  And  you,  dear  Malilda,  and  not  less  dear 
Margaret,  comfort  yourselves,  that  the  event  which  you 
anticipate  with  so  much  sorrow  and  regret,  will  at  least, 
in  this  instance,  be  productive  to  you  of  good. — ^Nay, 
hear  me  out  with  patience.— -Harsh  and  unfeeling  as  we 
know  King  Henry  is,  he  will  not  dare  lo  outrage  de- 
cency, so  far  as  to  compel  you  to  enter  into  scenes  of 
festivity  until  a  reasonable  time  for  mourning  the  loss 
of  a  sister  has  expired ;  and  in  that  time,  how  many  cir* 
curostances  may  arise  to  rescue  you  from  the  power 
which  row  oppresses  you!  Trust  then,  dear  sisters, 
trust  in  that  Providence  which  never,  ultimately,  fails 
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Co  vindicate  its  own  power  and  Justice  in  tne  pnnnb- 
ment  of  the  guilty  and  the  vindication  of  the  inDoeenc 
Yes,  my  heart  teHs  me,  that  though  I  shaO  not  lire  to 
see  it,  you  will  yet  both  be  happy,  and  live  to  see  the 
wrongs  of  Norfolk  avenged  upon  his  heartless  petae- 
cntor." 

The  fire  that  had  lighted  up  her  eye  with  ahnoat  so- 
pematural  brilliancy,  fiuled  suddenly,  and  left  a  pecu- 
liar hollowness  and  vacancy  in  her  kx»k,  as  she  con- 
tinued to  gase  with  fondness  on  her  sister's  face,  which 
stnidL  Margaret  with  indefinable  alann;  though  she 
forbore  to  express  it  to  Matilda,  who,  lost  in  a  deep 
reverie  on  what  she  had  heard,  did  not  notice  the 
gular  change  that  had  taken  place. 

^  I  am  tiredi  exhausted,  fiunt,^  murmured 
closing  her  eyes,  and  resting  her  head  on  the  back  of 
the  couch  on  which  she  reclined. 

Margaret  hastened  to  support  her;  and  the  gentle 
girl,  throwing  her  arms  around  the  former,  and  lafing 
her  head  on  her  neck,  remained  for  some  minutes 
silent. 

Margarets  heart  throbbed  painfully,  and  a  presend^ 
ment  of  evil  seemed  to  chill  her  very  blood  with  terror, 
as  she  fdt  that  fair  head  press  with  a  heavier  weagfal, 
and  the  arms  relax  in  their  grasp.  Yet  she  did  not 
venture  to  move,  lest  she  should  inconvenience  the  suf- 
ferer, whose  quick,  diort  breathings  seemed,  however, 
to  indicate  any  thing  but  repose. 

Still  shorter  and  more  impeded  became  the  respira- 
tion; while,  from  time  to  time,  a  heavy,  deep-drawn 
sigh  betrayed  the  extent  of  that  suflfering  to  which  no 
voice  was  given. 
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But  800D  those  nghs  became  less  freqaent,  tbe 
breathing  more  laborious;  untSy  at  length,  it  ceased 
entirely,  and  Margaret  felt  the  forehead  which  rested 
on  her  bosom  cold,  cold  as  ice.  Unable  longer  to  con- 
trol her  terror^  she  uttered  a  loud  exclamation.  But 
Alicia  moved  not;  while  Matilda,  who  comprehended 
not  the  cause  of  the  terror  of  her  friend,  gaaed  for  an 
instant  in  wild  astonishment* 

The  sound  of  the  princess's  voice,  however,  had  in- 
stantly brought  Edith  from  the  adjoining  room*  She 
flew  to  her  mistress,  and  relieved  her  of  her  insensible 
burthen,  whose  rigid  features  and  ghastly  hue  too  soon 
revealed  to  her  distracted  sister  the  fatal  truth  that  she 
was  no  more. 

Scarcely,  however,  could  Matilda  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve the  reality  of  this  mournful  event,  which,  though 
but  too  conscious  that  it  could  not  be  finally  averted, 
she  had  yet  fondly  hoped  might  be  yet  protracted 
for  a  long,  long  date;  and  when,  at  last,  the  fatal  truth 
became  so  apparent,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
longer  to  hope,  her  despair  became  propordonably  vio- 
lent. 

The  prineess  herself  scarcely  suflfered  less,  as  she 
gased  upon  the  lovely  face,  which  she  had  seen  so 
short  a  time  before  animated  with  the  mind  that  seemed 
to  gain  greater  firmness  as  it  approached  the  hour  which 
was  to  dissolve  the  earthly  ties  which  fettered  it  Much, 
however,  as  she  felt,  Margaret  suppressed  the  appear- 
ance of  sorrow  from  regard  to  Matilda,  whom  she  en- 
deavoured to  console,  rather  by  gentle  and  unremitting 
attention,  than  words;  consdons  that  a  grief  so  irreme- 
diable as  the  loss  of  a  dear  and  fondly-attached  sister, 
34.  5 1 
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eotild  not  be  soothed  by  argnments,  and  thai  tune  and 
kindness  only  could  assuage  her  natural  grief. 

The  information  of  .lady  Alidads  death  drew  fitm 
the  king  a  letter  of  condolence  and  sympathy^  word- 
ed in  the  most  condescending  and  parental  s^Ie^ 
and  expressing  the  extreme  disappointment  that  his 
majesty  felt,  of  being  thus  deprived  of  the  opportnnity 
of  immediately  evincing  to  the  lady  Matilda  how  deeply 
he  was  interested  in  her  personal  welfare.  The  letter 
concluded  with  a  hint^  not  very  obscurely  conveyed^  thai 
his  majesty,  though  he  could  not  expect  to  see  lady 
Matilda  on  the  approaching  happy  occasion^  would  hope 
that  she  would  not  immoderately  indulge  her  grief,  so 
as  to  deprive  her  friends,  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  of  her  society. 

To  the  princess  not  a  word  was  addressed.  Nor  was 
there  a  hint  given  that  she  was  considered  as  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  deceased  as  to  be  included  in  the  permis- 
sion of  absence  thus  graciously  announced.  UnwiHing, 
however,  to  give  additional  pain  to  Matilda,  she  re* 
frained  from  noticing  the  omission  which  excited  so 
many  doubts  and  fears  in  her  mind ;  but  her  anxious 
and  perplexed  look  could  not  escape  the  searching  eye 
of  her  friend,  and  she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  to 
her  the  source  of  her  uneasiness.  A  flash  of  indigna* 
tion  lighted  up  Matilda'^s  expressive  eyes. 

"  He  cannot,  surely  he  cannot  be  so  cruel,  so  tyranni- 
cal, so  lost  to  all  feeling  or  delicacy  T  she  exclaimed. 
"Oh,  no,  no!  It  must  be  an  accident-— an  omisaon 
nhich  will  yet  be  rectified.*' 

"  And  if  it  should  not  be,**  observed  the  princes^  in 
a  firm  tone,  *'  I  shall  take  the  consequences  of  acting 
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for  nyieir  on  this  occasion.  I  would  not,  willingly,  in- 
cur the  king's  displeasure;  but  I  would  rather  bear  the 
penalty  of  it,  in  its  most  direful  form,  than  incur  my 
own  contempt  and  self-reproach  by  such  an  act  of  dis* 
respecti  not  only  to  the  dear  saint  we  have  now  lost,  but 
to  the  memory  of  him  through  whose  disinterested  love 
I  owe  the  title,  which  I  am  proud  to  claim— the  title 
which  I  shall  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  pub- 
licly assume— «the  widowed  wife  of  Norfolk,  the  sister 
of  the  departed  lady  Alicia.  Why,  indeed,**  she  con- 
tinued, with  increased  animation,  "  why  should  I  fear 
boldly  at  once  to  avow  my  own  independence?  I  who 
have  already  braved  the  utmost  vengeance  that  could 
attend  my  non-compliance  with  the  arbitrary  commands 
of  the  king!* 

**  Why,  indeed,*'  replied  Matilda,  sighing.  *«  And 
yet,  dear  Margaret,  habit  has  so  long  accustomed  me  to 
consider  the  king's  displeasure  as  a  most  formidable 
evil,  that  I  cannot  shake  off  the  terror  which  the 
thought  of  incurring  it,  by  any  act  of  my  own,  inspires. 
How  often  have  I,  within  the  last  few  days,  listened  with 
the  utmost  astonishment  to  my  dearest  Alicia,  as  she 
counselled  me  never  to  yield  my  own  sense  of  right  even 
to  the  king^s  commands!  Alas!  how  fatal  has  opposition 
to  those  commands,  unreasonable  as  they  were,  proved 
to  us.  To  that  opposition  do  I  owe  the  loss  of  my 
honoured  mother;  of  the  brother,  whom  I  loved  and 
prised  more  than  my  life;  and  though  last,  not  least,  in 
the  catalogue  of  evils,  may  I  not  say  that  the  same  cause 
has  operated  to  deprive  me  of  my  beloved  Alicia  ?  And 
you  too,  dear  Margaret;  how  have  you  suffered  for 
daring  to  follow  the  impulse  of  your  own  feelings  and 
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understanding,  instead  of  submitting  to  thoae  imperioiis 
mandates!  Strange  indeed,  and  inscrutable^  are  the 
ways  of  Providence!  and  yet  I  will  not  murmur  that  the 
wicked^  for  a  short  time,  triumph.*' 

f*  And  how  know  we  that  they  triumph,  dearest  Mar- 
Hilda  r'  observed  the  princess.  '^  It  is  true  that  they  are 
allowed  the  full  exercise  of  their  will;  but  we  see  not,  we 
know  not  what  are  their  inward  feelings ;  we  know  not  that 
the  very  fulfilment  of  their  wishes  may  not  be  the  great- 
est curse  that  can  befall  them.  Who  can  look  upon  the 
face  pf  King  Henry,  and  believe  him  a  happy  man?  And 
yet  we  see  him  only  in  his  brightest  moments;  we  see 
him  not  in  his  privacy,  in  this  dread  hour  of  hi9  vud^ 
night  solitude,  when  the  recollection  of  his  crimes  must 
press  upon  his  memory.  And  bow  much  more  will  they 
be  felt,  how  much  hearier  will  the  catalogue  appear, 
when  sickness  overtakes  him,  when  the  pomp  and  gran- 
deur, in  ^hich  he  now  places  his  whole  happiness,  can 
no  longer  afford  him  pleasure;  when  he  sees  them  finding 
from  his  grasp,  and  knows  that  a  few  short  hours  will 
reduce  him  to  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  his  subjects* 
Oh!  Matilda,  look  at  the  la^t  hours  of  that  innocent 
victim  of  his  tyranny,^  she  continued,  pointing  to  the 
corpse  of  Alicia,  which  was  laid  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment; ^  look  even  at  the  death-bed  of  your  excellent 
mother,  and  say  which  is  most  to  be  envied,  they^  or 
he  who  still  lives^-^who  has  yet  that  terrible  ordeal  to 
pass.  To  tbem  deajtb  bad  no  terrors*  but  to  hiai  what 
will  it  not  ber 

**  Horrible!  horrible!"  exclsimed  Matilda, shuddering^ 
and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  Oh!  yes:  I  fed, 
indeed,  that  it  is  the  oppressor,  not  the  oppressed,  that 
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wre  the  real  objects  of  pity;  that  I  have^  indeed,  yet 
reasoo  to  rejoice  and  be  content ;  for  their  sorrows  have 
terminated  in  eternal  happiness*  while  his——  And 
yet  let  me  not,  in  the  bitterness  of  re?  enge,  forget  thai 
I  am  a  Christian.  Ohl  no:  rather  let  me  pray  that 
here,  on  earth,  his  crimes  may  be  expiated— -that  he 
may  repent  and  be  forgiven.** 

"Amen!  amen!**  responded  Margaret^  with  fervour. 

Scarcely,  however,  could  either  lady  Matilda  or  the 
princess  retain  thos^  feelings  of  resignation  and  Chris- 
tian-like forgiveness  towards  him  whom  they  considered 
the  author  and  origin  of  all  their  sufferings,  when  it  was 
announced  to  them,  that  the  king,  anxious  to  avoid  the 
melancholy  impression  which  a  recent  and  public  fun^ 
ral  would  create,  in  that  place  which  was  so  soon  to  be 
the  scene  of  nuptial  festivity  and  pomp,  had  issued 
orders  that  the  lady  Alicia  should  be  immediately  and 
privately  interred  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel  adjoining 
the  palace. 

Matilda's  grief  and  indignation,  indeed,  arose  to 
agony.  Her  sister  had  repeatedly,  even  on  the  last 
day  of  her  life,  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  knowing 
that  her  mortal  remains  would  be  deposited  in  the  same 
resting-place  with  the  mother  and  brother,  whom  she 
had  so  dearly  loved,  and  so  deeply  lamented ;  and  now, 
lo  thmk  that  that  last  wish  was  to  be  violated,  that  ten- 
der and  sacred  feeling  to  be  disregarded,  merely  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  selfish  and  heartless  man,  whose 
tyranny  had  thus  prematurely  consigned  them  to  that 
last  coki  and  cheerless  abode;-— to  know  that  his  power 
extended  even  beyond  the  grave;  and  that  the  same 
spirit  which  had  separated  ikcm  in  their  lives,  would  ii^ 
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death  prevent  their  ashes  mingliog  together,  excHed  in 
her  bosom  emotions  which  swelled  into  distraction. 

Scarcely  could  she  listen  to  the  end  lo  the  cold  and 
formal  message,  which,  under  the  guise  of  a  kind  and 
parental  sympathy,  which  thought  it  best  that  the  cause 
of  her  grief  should  be  as  speedily  as  posnUe  removed 
from  before  her  eyes,  conveyed  to  her  this  cruel  man* 
date. 

"  I  cannot,  I  will  not  submit  to  this,*  she  exclaimed. 
**  Tell  the  king,  that  the  only  conaoktion  the  unhappy 
Matilda  can  feel,  is  the  hope  of  seeing  her  beloved  sis- 
ter's last  wishes  religiously  fuIBUed.  Where  diould  the 
lady  Alicia  rest  but  in  the  grave  of  her  murdered  rela- 
tives—of that  mother  and  brother  whose  loss  depriTed 
her  of  all  that  she  held  worth  liTing  for?  Tell  him  too^ 
that  not  until  she  dare  no  longer  behold  her,  will  Ma- 
tilda  renounce  the  satisfaction  of  gazing  on  the  beloved 
remains  of  her  lost  relative — of  the  sister  to  whom  she 
hopes  and  prays  soon  to  be  reunited.  Margaret,^  she 
continued,  turning  suddenly  on  the  latter,  "  why  are  you 
silent?  Have  you  no  voice  to  plead  against  this  viola- 
tion of  every  sacred  feeling? — to  plead  the  cause  of  her 
who  was  ever  ready  to  lift  up  her  voice  in  your  defence? 
Oh,  no!  Margaret  is  silent.  It  is  the  king^s  pleasure, 
and  she  would  have  me  once  more  tamely  submit;  and 
she  will  see  her  who  loved  her  with  more  than  a  sister's 
love,  safely  imprisoned  in  her  last  narrow  resting-place, 
and  then  dry  her  tears,  that  she  may  dress  her  face  in 
smiles  for  the  festivity.  Oh,  no,  no!  Forgive  me, 
dear,  dear  Margaret,  forgive  me!  I  wrong  you:  I  know 
I  wrong  you.  But  I  am  mad;  mad  with  these  repeated, 
these  cruel  injuries;  and But  no.    It  is  better  that 
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yoa  sbould  be  calm;  I  know  it  is.  It  would  be  better 
that  I  should  be  so.  But  is  it  not  cruel,  is  it  not  horri- 
blcy  that  even  death  itself  cannot  save  the  unhappy 
family  of  Norfolk  from  insult  and  tyranny  V 

''It  is  cruel,  Matilda;  it  is  more  than  crue),^  replied 
the  princess.  **  But,  alas!  too  well  I  know,  too  well  I  feel, 
that  remonstrance  and  complaint  are  useless;— too  well 
have  I  learnt  the  lesson,  that  patience  and  submission, 
alone,  are  the  weapons  by  which  tyranny  can  be  de- 
feated. Yet  I  do  not  advise  you  to  submit  in  silence. 
I  would  have  you  decidedly  announce  your  disapproval 
of  this  unfeeling  proposal,  and  if  the  king  disregards 
your  wishes,  it  is  possible  those  of  the  dead  may  have 
more  effect.  Collect  yourself,  dearest  Matilda;  sum- 
mon your  resolution,  and  let  me  recall  the  messenger, 
whom  I  have  requested  to  wait  in  the  adjoining  room.'' 

**  I  will,  I  will,"  replied  Matilda.  "  But  if  he  should 
refuse  me,  Margaret;  if  he  should  persist "^ 

''Then  there  b  nothing  but  submission;  nothing/* 
sud  Margaret,  with  decision,  "  nothing,  but  to  look  for- 
ward to  another  world  for  the  redress  of  our  injuries." 

Matilda  clasped  her  hands,  and  lifted  up  her  eye$^ 
as  if  praying  for  that  resignation  which  her  friend  so 
powerfuUy  recommended ;  and  the  princess,  hailing  the 
signal  of  calm,  stepped  to  the  door,  and  again  intro- 
duced the  bearer  of  the  king's  message. 

Tain,  however,  and  fruitless  was  the  attempt  to  in- 
duce King  Henry  to  change  a  resolution,  which,  had 
he  yielded,  would  have  interfered  with  that  pomp  and 
show  which  was  the  reigning  passion  of  his  heart.  The 
second  message  wore  not  the  thin  veil  of  kindness  and 
sympathy.  It  was  the  sole  eipression  of  a  regal  wiIl«-A 
will  which  was  not  to  be  disputed. 
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The  interval  had  been  passed  by  the  two  iinhap|ij 
mourners  in  suspense;  sometimes  raised  to  hope^  but 
oftener  depressed  to  the  extreme  of  fear;  but  though 
the  fatal  truth  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  con* 
cealedy  Matilda  sunk  beneath  it  as  before  the  stroke  of 
a  thunderbolt. 

For  hours  she  remained  in  a  state  of  mind  approach^ 
ing  to  frenzy;  and  Margaret  with  terror  beheld  the 
morning  dawn  which  was  to  witness  the  funend  obse- 
quies of  Alicia.  She  dreaded  that  Matilda  should  hear 
the  attendants  who  were  sent  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  ceremony;  for  the  king,  withhb 
usual  attention  to  outward  forms  and  shows,  had  di- 
rected that  the  coipse  should  lie  in  state,  for  the  few 
hours  that  remained,  before  it  was  to  be  consigned  to 
its  native  dust.  But  vain  were  all  her  precautions — wn 
her  hopes  of  concealing  from  her  whose  eveiy  thought 
and  feeling  was  centered  in  that  spot,  that  strangers 
had  already  profaned  the  chamber  of  death. 

The  sound  of  their  rude  hammers,  as  they  affixed  the 
hangings;  the  tread  of  their  heavy  feet,  as  they  bustled 
about  the  apartment,  operated  on  Matilda  like  an  elec- 
trical shock.  She  forgot,  in^  a  moment,  all  weakness, 
both  of  mind  and  body ;  and  starting  from  the  bed,  on 
which  Margaret  had  with  difficulty  persuaded  her  to 
lay  her  exhausted  frame,  she  commanded  the  attendant 
instantly  to  dress  her. 

*' What  is  it  you  would  do,  dearest  Matilda?*'  ex- 
claimed the  princess,  in  terror. 

*'  Nothing,  I  trust,  improper  or  unbecoming,*  she  re- 
plied, in  a  calm  tone;  '*  but  it  is  not  fitting  that  my  sis- 
ter should  be  hurried  to  the  grave  without  my  attend* 
ance.     It  is  not  fitting  that  she  should  be  given  up 
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whoDy  to  the  c»re  of  merceiuiries — to  the  emissaries  of 
her  murderen  Alas!  my  brother  had  none  else  to  at- 
tend his  funeral  bier:  none  were  near  him  but  those 
who  were  paid  to  weep«  and  put  on  mourning  habits. 
It  was  not  so  with  my  mother,  my  dear,  honoured  mo- 
ther* Oh !  no.  Her  death  was  as  her  life  had  been ; 
and  though  they  refuse  my  Alicia  the  poor  prifilege  of 
sleeping  by  the  side  of  those  she  loved ;  though  they 
will  drag  her  to  an  obscure  hole,  where  it  will  soon  be 
forgotten  that  any  one  of  noble  birth  is  there  interred, 
yet  it  shall  never  be  said  that  her  sister  deserted  her.** 

The  princess  heard  her  out  without  interrupting  her; 
but  slie  then  calmly  and  gently  represented  to  her  the 
real  truth}  adding,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  arrangement  of  the  ceremony, 
to  remove  the  corpse  till  midnight 

**  And  does  the  king,  then,  think  that  this  poor  empty 
show  can  compensate  for  the  insult  and  mjuries  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  the  dead  and  the  living?  No, 
no!  I  will  have  none  of  this  mockery  of  respect  Let 
it  be  all  consistent  Nay,  Margaret,  do  not  again 
preach  to  me  submission.  I  will  not  listen  to  you.  I 
have  too  long  borne  in  silence/' 

The  princess  saw  that  it  was  b  vain  to  remonstate; 
but  she  followed  Sfatilda  in  silence;  and  the  latter,  hav- 
ing completed  her  toilet,  walked  with  a  firm  step  into 
the  room  where  the  men  were  occupied. 

They  stood  aghast,  as  she  entered  with  a  dignified 
look  and  manner,  which  commanded  respect  even  from 
the  most  insensible.  The  noise  was  hushed  in  a  mo- 
ment; and  the  men,  suspending  their  occupation,  dre«r 
back  in  silence,  as  if  awaiting  her  orders.  But  Matilda 
Si.  5  K 
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heeded  them  not:  her  eye  rested  od  die  beavy  velvel 
pall  which  concealed  the  coflSn, 

''  I  win  not  have  this/'  she  ezdaiaradt  adrandng  to 
it,  and  impatiently  endeayooriog  to  remove  it  **  Hdp 
me,  Margaret,  help  rae,^  she  continaed,  **  to  take  off 
this  cumbroas  load  that  hides  my  sister  from  me-  They 
win  soon  take  her  from  me  for  ever;  b«t  tell  them  thiej 
shan  not  deprive  me  of  this  sad  consolation." 

One  of  the  attendants  advanced  oflkionsly  to  assist 
hot  she  repulsed  him  with  violence. 

**  Do  not  dare,  man,  to  lay  yoar  sacrilegioas  hands 
upon  it,**  she  observed,  her  bright  dark  eyes  flashing  fii^ 
and  her  beautiful  features  convulsed  with  agony.  **  I 
know  what  you  would  say  to  me—that  yon  are  the 
servants  of  the  king,  and  must  do  his  bidding;  but 
these  poor,  insensible  remains,  defy  his  power.  He  dare 
not  violate  their  sanctity ;  and  were  be  now  heie  in  per* 
son,  I  would  boldly  forbid  him.  Oh,  no!  Were  he 
now  heft,  I  would  thus  tear  off  the  veil  4rith  whieh  he 
would  conceal  the  ruin  that  he  has  nmde.  I  would  show 
him  thb  face,  and  ask  him  to  read  in  its  altered  featnres 
the  records  of  his  own  crimes." 

With  a  strength  which  only  frenzy  could  inspire,  she 
dragged  off  the  paU,  and  pushed  aside  the  fid  of  the 
coffin;  but  she  started,  and  stood  aghast  with  terror,  as 
she  beheld  the  hideons  change  whieh  a  tow  hoars  bsd 
made  in  those  features,  which,  when  she  had  last  be- 
held them,  had  still  worn  the  same  placid  hue  and  ex- 
pression that  had  disUnguished  them  in  life. 

The  change,  indeed,  was  horrible;  and  Maigaiet 
hersdf  shrunk  back,  unable  to  contemplate  the  find 
cheek,  the  sunken  eye,  the  shrunken  and  dtseolouied 
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Kpc,  whieh  dtnoled  that  the  last  stage  of  decay  had 
comaieDced,  and  that  sooo  even  Matilda  would  be  com- 
pelled to  avoid  the  sight  of  that  which  was  now  her 
only  consolation* 

But  the  sight  had  a  different  effect  from  that  which 
Ifargaret  bad  anticipated.  She  hoped  that  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  behold  her  sis- 
ter withoot  sensations  of  horror,  would  at  once  have 
reconciled  Matilda  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
king;  but  after  beholding  the  corpse  with  a  wild 
and  piercing  glance  for  some  moments,  the  unhappy 
girl  burst  into  loud  and  repeated  shrieks  of  agony,  as, 
turning  her  frenaed  glance  upon  the  startled  atten- 
dants, she  demanded  what  they  had  done  with  her  sis- 
ter, her  dear,  dear  sister. 

*'  And  you  too,  Margaret,"  she  exclaimed,  turning  to 
the  princess;  ''you  knew  that  they  had  taken  away  my 
Alicia,  and  put  that  horrid,  loathsome  being  m  her 
place.  Oh !  Qod,  tdl  me  where  they  have  taken  her. 
Oh !  I  will  do  any  thing,  submit  to  any  thing,  if  they 
will  restore  her  to  me;  if  it  is  only  that  I  may  gaxe  once 
more  upon  her  before  I  lose  her  for  ever.** 

It  was  in  vain  that  Margaret  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
retire  from  the  room.  She  continued  to  rave  for  her 
sister,  until  at  length  the  princess,  terrified  beyond  all 
control,  was  compelled  to  entreat  the  assistants  to  force 
her  out  of  the  apartment,  and  to  convey  her  to  her  own 
room,  where  she  continued  to  load  Margaret,  and  all 
around  her  with  reproaches,  until  nature  became  ex- 
hausted, and  she  sunk  into  a  sullen  calm;  which  the 
princess  in  vain,  by  the  tenderest  and  most  aflecdonate 
endearments,  endeavoured  to  arouse. 

The  day  passed  over,  and  Margaret  beheld  with  ter- 
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ror  the  hour  fast  approaching  which  was  appointed  Co 
consign  the  remains  of  AUda  to  the  graye. 

The  sUte  of  lady  Matilda^s  mind  and  health  had 
afforded  a  sufficient  plea  for  the  discontinuance  of  those 
useless  preparations,  which  had  produced  so  melancholy 
an  effect  upon  her;  but  Margaret  knew  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceal  from  her  the  removal  of  the 
corpse,  and  she  trembled  lest  the  agitation  of  that  mo- 
ment should  totally  destroy  the  reason  that  was  already 
shaken  to  its  foundation. 

Another  source  of  distress  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
princess.  She  dreaded  for  a  moment  to  quit  the  bed« 
side  of  the  poor  sufferer,  yet  she  could  not  consent 
that  the  remains  of  Alicia  should  be  consigned  to  the 
grave  without  one  relative  to  see  her  laid  there^  and 
shed  a  parting  tear  over  hen 

It  had  been  Matilda's  own  intention  to  have  per- 
formed this  sacred  office,  together  with  Margaret;  and 
the  latter  felt,  that  though  she  (Matilda)  was  rendered 
incapable  of  fulfilling  this  intention,  it  would  not  exone* 
rate  herself  from  the  charge  of  neglect  and  unkiodnes^ 
were  she  too  to  decline. 

The  hour  appointed  approached,  and  to  the  prio* 
cess*s  extreme  satbfaction  Matilda  sunk  into  a  deep 
slumber.  The  utmost  caution  was  observed  by  those 
employed  to  remove  the  coffin;  yet  Margaret  trembled 
as  she  distinctly  heard  the  creaking  of  their  feet,  and 
the  whispering  of  their  voices. 

At  length,  a  sign  (rom  Edith  announced  that  the 
procession  was  on  the  point  of  moving;  and  Margaret, 
casting  another  look  at  Matilda,  who  still  slept,  threw  a 
veil  over  her  head,  and  quitted  the  room. 

The  torches,  thinly  scattered,  shed  a  gloomy  Qgh 
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on  the  dirk  oaken  stoircaset  down  which  they  descended 
with  slow  and  solemn  pace,  and  enabled  Margaret  only 
to  observe  that  there  were  but  few  persons  collected, 
beside  those  who  were  appwited  to  conduct  the  cere- 
mony. She  leant  on  £dith*s  arm,  as  slowly  she  followed 
immediately  behind  the  bier.  The  procession  moved 
on  in  silence  until  it  entered  the  chapel,  and  the  service 
commenced.  Margaret's  eyes  were  bent  to  the  earth ; 
but  suddenly  a  deep  sob  behind  her,  occasioned  her  to 
look  round,  and  she  beheld  Matilda*s  pale  features  and 
freniied  look  fixed  on  the  coffin.  Fearful  that  she 
would  give  way  to  some  violence,  which  would  disturb 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene  and  place,  Margaret  hastily 
stepped  back,  so  as  to  place  herself  by  her  side;  at  the 
same  time  whbpering— '' For  Heaven's  sake,  dearest 
Matilda,  compose  yourself,  and        " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,"  she  replied,  with 
haughtiness.  "  You  are  in  league  with  the  rest  to  de^ 
ceive  and  impose  upon  me;  but  I  have  deceived  you  in 
my  turn.  You  little  thought  I  should  be  here  to  wit* 
ness  the  completion  of  this  sacrilegious  farce,  by  which 
you  would  make  me  believe  that  Alicia  is—  But  I 
will  deny  it  at  the  foot  of  the  altar:  I  will  proclaim  the 
fraud,"  she  conUnued,  raising  her  voice.  **  Yes,  it  is 
all  false.  Alicia  is  living;  and  you  have  stolen  her 
away  from  me,  and  now  try  to  persuade  me  that  she 
is  there.^ 

The  prayer  which  the  officiating  clergyman  was  utter* 
ing,  was  suspended  by  the  violence  of  her  exchunations; 
the  attendants  crowded  round  her;  and  Margaret,  after 
vainly  trying  to  soothe  her,  listened  to  the  suggestion  of 
one  who  appeared  of  superior  station  to  the  rest,  thai 
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she  should  retire  whfle  they  ooDvejed  the  lady  MatMdii 
finom  the  chapeL 

*'  Fear  not,  hidy,**  observed  this  person;  **  fear  not 
that  any  violence  sbonld  be  used.  I  will  myself  see 
that  no  ungentle  means  be  used  towards  one  who  most 
be  an  object  of  pity  and  compassion  to  every  lieeiii^ 
heart;  hut  it  is  better  that  you  should  leave  her  ught^ 
since  it  is  evident  that  the  false  impresdon  which  has 
seized  on  her  mind»  respecting  you,  greatly  increases 
the  violence  of  her  feeHngs.** 

Margaret  yielded  to  his  suggession,  and  retired  to 
the  further  end  of  the  chapel,  where  she  remained 
shrouded  from  the  view  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda, 
who  still  continued  her  exclamations,  and  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  refused  to  listen  to  the  persuasions  of 
those  around  her. 

The  princess's  heart  throbbed  with  agony,  bs  she 
Ibtened  to  her  wild  shrieks,  and  the  bitter  reproaches 
which  she  uttered  to  all  around,  whom  she  accused  of 
having  conspired  to  rob  her  of  her  sbter;  but  at  length 
^hey  died  away,  the  funeral  service  reoommeooed,  and 
Margaret  returned  to  her  place  in  time  to  be  a  witness 
pf  the  last  duties  that  could  be  paid  to  this  unhappy 
descendant  of  the  house  of  NorfoBc. 

With  feeliogs  of  the  deepest  melandioly  and  most 
profound  regret,  she  stood  upon  the  brink  of  the  graven 
gazing  upon  the  coffin  through  her  tears,  until  the 
earth  concealed  it  from  her  view,  when  she  heard  her- 
self accosted  in  the  saose  low^  gentle  v<Mce  in  which  the 
stranger  had  before  addressed  her. 

**  Pardon  me,  lady/'  he  observed,  *'  if  I  intrude  upon 
your  sorrows;  but  the  respect,  the  devotion  that  I  owe 
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• 

to  the  home  of  Norfelk,  wOl  not  pennU  me  to  remain 
silent  and  distant  as  a  stnmger,  when  I  see  those  who 
have  so  strong  a  claim  upon  my  sympathy  sorrowing 
and  m  distress.  Aks!  were  the  hat  noble  and  gallant 
dnke  still  living,  Sir  Edmond  de  Vere  might  have  found 
m  fitter  opportmuty  to  plead  his  claim  to  the  rrieodship 
of  lady  Margaret,  and  her  unhappy  friend  and  sister, 
the  soflhring  Matilda ;  but  as  it  is,  I  trust  they  will  not 
forbid  me  the  sad  privilege  of  sharing  their  sorrow, 
and  serving  them,  if  they  require  the  assistance  of  a 
friend.^ 

''Alas!**  replied  Maigaret,  sighing,  "too  surely  we 
need  all  the  sympathy  and  assistance  that  a  friend  couU 
bestow;  and  yet  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  exerted  in 
oar  behalf.  It  may  appear  strange,  indeed,^  she  con- 
tinned,  as  he  slowly  paced  by  her  side,  "  that,  dtuated 
as  we  now  both  are,  and  under  such  protection,  (hat 
we  ehould  imagine  we  need  the  kind  offices  of  friends; 
but "* 

"  Prolectioo  T  repeated  the  stranger,  observing  she 
paused,  scaroely,  ind^,  knowing  how  to  express  those 
vague  fears  and  antiapations  of  future  evil  which  har« 
rassed  and  tormented  her  mind.  '' Protection  r  he 
again  reiterated.  ^  Yes,  such  protectbn  as  the  wolf  gives 
to  the  lamb  whom  he  means  at  a  fit  season  to  prey 
upon:  such  is  the  protection  which  the  heirs  of  Norfolk 
will  meet  with  from  King  Henry." 

Margaret  raised  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  animated 
speaker,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  spoken  to  Iter, 
and  beheld  a  noble-looking  man,  whose  years  did  not 
seem  to  exceed  five  or  six  and  twenty;  and  whose  noble, 
expressive  features  bespoke  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
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whose  animated  manners  confirmed  the  faTourabk  im- 
pression. 

Margaretf  however,  shrank  back  with  a  (eeCng  of 
afiright  at  the  incautious  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  king;  and  that  terror  was  increased,  when  she  saw 
that  one  of  the  attendants,  a  tall,  sterD-kx>king  man, 
was  attentively  listening  to  their  conversadon. 

The  stranger  observed  her  look,  and  instantly  com* 
prehended  its  motive. 

**  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  dear  lady,**  he  observed,  "  at 
my  impetuosity.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  prejudice  yon, 
even  should  there  be  any  here  base  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  incautiousness.** 
*  '*  It  is  a  fault  you  must  amend,  if  you  wish  to  befiiend 
the  last  remnants  of  the  house  of  Norfolkf*  obserted 
the  man  whom  Margaret  had  so  particularly  remarked. 

^  Ah!  my  Lord  of  Hunsdon,^  observed  Sir  Edmund 
de  Yere,  ''right  just  is  thy  caution;  but  I  knew  that 
only  thou  wert  within  hearing  of  my  speech,  and  there- 
fore I  felt  not  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  expression 
of  my  fedings.  Heaven  knows,^  he  continued,  with 
fervour,  ^  that  for  the  widowed  wife^  the  orphan  sister  of 
the  brave  Norfolk,  I  would  willingly  lay  down  my  Efe.*' 

**  Thou  wilt,  probably,  serve  them  more  by  preserve 
ing  thy  life;  and  the  way  to  do  that,  is  to  keep  thy 
tongue  within  thy  teeth,"  returned  Lord  Hunsdon;  **  and 
it  strikes  me  even  now,  that  thou  wilt  not  benefit  their 
cause  much,  should  it  be  reported  to  the  king,  that  it 
was  thou  who  carried  the  lady  Matilda  in  thy  arms 
from  the  chapel,  and  art  now,  with  especial  care,  con- 
ducting——" 

"  I  will  relinqubh  that  office  to  my  Lord  Hunsdon^'' 
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observed  Sir  Edmundi  hastily;  **  for  thy  years  and  thy 
eharacteri  as  being  already  wedded,  and  the  happy 
iatber  of  a  family,  will  protect  tbeCi  at  least,  from  all 
suspicion  of  a  sinister  intent.  Yet  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
denied  to  claim  the  privilege  of  a  friend,  when  a  fair 
opportunity  ofl&rs.** 

**  Too  happy  will  the  unfortunate  relatives  of  the  still 
more  unfortunate  Norfolk  feel,  to  acknowledge  the 
friendship  so  frankly  oflfered,"  replied  Margaret. 

Lord  Hunsdon  proffered  his  services  to  support  her, 
as  Sir  Edmund  withdrew,  and  they  walked  on  together. 

''  That  u  a  noble  and  a  gallant  youth,"  observed  the 
stern  old  warrior;  ''but  you  must  be  careful,  lady,  that 
you  suffer  not  hfa  impetuous  disposition  to  overrule 
your  better  judgment.  That  he  means  well  and  nobly 
I  doubt  not.  If  he  did  not,  I  would  myself,  with  heart 
and  strength,  oppose  his  designs.  But  his  judgment 
speaks  less  powerfully  than  his  feelings ;  and  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  dangerous  to  submit  implicitly  to  his  guid* 
ance;  though  of  his  desire  to  serve  you,  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt.** 

*'  I  am  thankful  for  your  caution,  my  k>rd,**  returned 
Margaret.  **Yet  I  know  not  that  there  can  exist  a 
possibility  that  I  should  employ  the  services  of  Sir  Kd. 
m^and  de  Yere-^4o  I  think  he  named  hhnself.** 

**  Yes,  lady;  and  a  noble  and  honoured  name  it  is 
that  he  bears,"  replied  Lord  Hunsdon.  ''  Nor  will  my 
young  friend,  I  venture  to  predict,  do  aught  that  will 
disgrace  it.  For  the  lady  Matilda,  I  know  he  feels  the 
deepest  interest,  not  only  as  the  last  surviving  branch 
of  that  noble  house,  to  which  he  is  devotedly  attached, 
but  as  a  young  and  lovely  female,  placed  in  a  situation 
84  6  t 
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of  no  ordinary  diflScttlty  and  distress.  I  marked  him,'* 
he  continued,  **  as  be  bore  her  in  bis  arms  to  the  apart- 
ment,  and  read  in  every  Kne  of  his  oottntenanoe  bow 
deeply  he  sympathised  with  the  grief  that  has  made 
Mich  fearful  haTOck  with  ber.^ 

**  Heaven  in  its  mercy  restore  hefr  acfaumed  Miar^ 
garet,  with  energy^ 

''She  shall  have  my  prayers,  lady^  albdt  they  are 
but  rude  ones ;  for  mine  has  been  a  life  spent  in  the 
busy  turmoQ  of  eamps^  and  rough  usages  of  Che  tented 
field,  and  those  are  little  favourable  to  the  acquirements 
of  Ae  ehurchmen^s  lore.^ 

They  were  now  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  princess^ 
apartments,  and  Lord  Hunsdon  took  bis  leave. 

Matilda's  violence  had  all  evaporated  as  soon  as  she 
bad  quitted  the  scene  which  had  excited  her  so  stroi^ly, 
and  Margaret  found  her  sunk  again  into  that  snllea 
state  of  stupor  from  which  she  had  been  momentarily 
roused.  But  there  was  one  circumstance  which  gave 
the  princess  a  melancholy  consolation.  Mat3da  no 
longer  turned  from  her  with  aversion,  though  she  re- 
plied  not  to  her  soothings  and  endearments.  She  no 
longer  repulsed  them  with  fierceness  and  contempt; 
and  Margaret  hailed  this  diange  as  indicative  of  a  stffl 
happier  one«-a  complete  restorauon  to  reason  and  feel- 
ing. 


Ml 


CHAPTER  XLII 


S%ff  gnrtli  widow,  be  more  pltwt  to  me{ 

My  wit  if  nft  and  oourteooi^  full  of  Iotch-U)li>  p£AT. 

Many  days  elapsed  before  the  unfortunate  lady  Matfida 
recoTered  the  shock  her  mental  faculties  had  recdved; 
and  during  that  time  the  ceremony,  which  was  to  have 
introduced  the  princess  and  the  lady  Matilda  once  more 
to  the  world,  had  taken  place. 

The  palace  had  resounded  with  music,  and  the  sounds 
of  pleasure  and  revelry:  all,  except  the  apartments  of 
those  who  were  mourning  the  loss  of  all  they  hdd  dear 
on  earth. 

Not  undisturbed,  however,  had  the  princess  been  al* 
lowed  to  retain  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  seclusion  of 
her  friend. 

A  formal  and  peremptory  requisiUon,  to  hold  herself 
in  readiness  to  attend  the  queen  elect,  had  been  de- 
livered to  her;  and  that  too  by  no  other  messenger 
than  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere,  who,  while  he  espresaed 
his  sorrow  at  being  the  bearer  of  a  command  which  he 
felt  must  be  f  o  repugnant  to  her  fcelings,  congratulated 
himself  on  having  the  opportunity  thus  aflbrded  him  of 
seeing  and  assuring  her  of  his  unceasing  solidtude  liir 
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iheir  welfare — the  widow  and  «ster  of  his  beiOTed  firioid, 
Norfolk. 

Matilda,  who  had  beheld  his  entrance,  and  listened  to 
his  mission,  with  that  apathy  which  marked  her  condaet 
and  manners  on  all  occasions,  unconnected  with  the  sub- 
ject on  which  her  melancholy  imagination  brooded, 
started  as  she  hevd  the  Cone  pf  deep  and  earnest  fed- 
ing  in  which  the  stranger,  for  be  was  such  to  her,  ie> 
peated  the  name  of  her  beloved  brother. 

Her  eyes,  so  long  sunken  and  ra;yles8,  resumed  their 
dazzling  brightness,  and  ber  pallid  cheek  glowed  with 
the  deepest  crimson  hue  as  she  exclaimed :  '*  Pardon 
me,  stranger !  but  you  spoke  of  one  whom  I  deemed 
was  by  this  time  forgotten  by  all  but  the  poor  wnak  wo* 
men,  whom  he  has  left  to  loqg  for  the  hour  which  wii| 
re-unite  them  to  him.** 

« 

"  Norfolk  can  never  be  forgotteUi  lady,  by  those  who 
bad  the  honour  and  felicity  to  call  him  friend***  he  re> 
plied :  **  in  tb^t  number  it  has  been  my  bap^ness  to  be 
enrolled,  and  the  name  of  Edmund  de  Yere  may  perhaps 
be  still  in  lady  Matilda^s  recollection.** 

*'  Sir  Edmund  de  Yere!"  she  repeated,  casting  her 
eyes  to  the  ground  with  an  air  of  embarrassment,  which 
Margaret,  who  was  intently  observing  her,  ip  vain  en- 
deavoured to  account  for.  "  The  name  is  certainly  no 
stranger  to  my  ears.  Alas!  little  did  I  think,''  con- 
tinued Matilda,  •'  that  I  should  nieet  Sir  Edmund  dc; 
Yere  only  to  deplore  the  loss  of  his  friend,  and  her  only 
protector.^' 

"  Lady  Matilda  does  not  do  Edmund  de  Yere  jus- 
tice, if  she  says  that  she  has  lost  her  only  protector,** 
returned  de  Yere,  in  a  gentle  tone* 
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Matilda^s  expressive  features  betrayed  considerable 
emotion,  though  she  tried  to  preserve  her  calmness  of 
demeanour  as  she  replied :— ***  You  are  engaging,  I  fear 
me,  in  a  task  more  perilous  than  you  anticipate,  when 
you  proffer  your  protection  to  the  unhappy  Matilda." 

**  Nay,  lady»  do  me  not  so  gross  a  wrong  as  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  peril  of  the  enterprise  will  deter  me, 
should  the  sister  of  Norfolk  claim  my  serTices*** 

Matilda's  eyes  were  cast  down  to  the  ground,  for  a 
moment,  in  deep  confusion;  her  mind  seemed  to  have 
passed  from  the  oontemplation  of  the  present  to  some 
interesting  recollecUon  of  the  past;  and  de  Vere,  ap- 
parently comprehending  the  subject  which  excited  her 
emotion,  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  still  beau- 
tiftti  face,  until  roused  from  his  reverie  by  a  deep  sigh 
from  Margaret 

'*  I  am  forgetting,  in  the  recollections  that  crowd  on 
my  memory  of  the  past,  the  purpose  for  which  I  have 
cooie  hither,  dearest  lady,**  he  observed,  turning  to  the 
prinoeas.  *'  I  am  the  beaver  of  the  king's  kindest  an4 
roost  paternal  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  his  gracious 
commands  that  you  bold  yourself  in  readiness  to  attend 
her  majesty,  our  queen  that  is  to  be,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  nuptials,  which  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  take  place 
on  Monday  next**'  -  ^ 

'*  Is  the  king  advised,"  demandeu  •<ft'Iargarct,  ''  that 
the  state  of  my  sisler*s  health  is  such,  to  say  nothing  of 
my  own,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  either  to 
quit  her,  or  to  wear  the  face  of  joy  and  pleasure,  which 
would  be  fitting  on  such  an  occasion?  If  he  is  not,  I 
pray  yon,  good  Sir  Kdmuad,  to  signify  so  much  to  his 
majesty,  on  my  part ;  and  tell  him,  that  I  crave  bis  gra- 
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cious  indulgence  to  be  allowed  yet  a  littk  longer  dme 
to  forget  those  sorrows  which  render  me  now  unfit  and 
unable  to  enter  into  company.** 

'*  I  win  not  only  represent  your  wishes,  lady,  but  aid 
them  by  all  my  poor  interest,  and  my  feeble  powers  of 
persuasion,"  replied  de  Vere; ''  and  in  this  instance,  per- 
haps, I  am  rather  undervaluing  my  own  influence;  for 
(and  he  cast  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  while  a  cfimsou 
glow  suffused  his  cheek)  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  have 
more  chance  of  succeeding  in  persuading  the  king  to 
fbrego  his  wishes,  than  I  should  on  any  other  point*" 

^*  What  could  de  Vere  have  meant?*  demanded  lady 
Matilda,  a  considerable  time  after  he  had  departed, 
and  when  the  princess  had  ceased  to  reflect  npon  his 
words,  which  certainly  at  the  time  had  excited  consider- 
able surprise.  **  Why,"  continued  the  former,  ^'abodd 
he  possess  more  influence  with  the  king  on  this  subject 
than  any  other?" 

Margaret  looked  earnestly  at  her,  for  the  tone  of  her 
voice  betrayed  much  more  than  her  words  imported; 
and  the  piercing,  yet  timid  glance,  with  which  she  met 
her  (the  princess's)  look,  at  once  revealed  the  whole 
secret  of  her  thoughts  and  anticipations. 

**  I  know  not  what  were  bis  motives  for  the  asser- 
tion, dearest  MaUlda,"  she  replied;  ''nor  do  I  diinkit 
worth  bestowing  conjecture  upon.  All  I  hope  is,  that 
his  representations  will  succeed  in  excunng  my  at- 
tendance; and  it  will  concern  me  little  by  what  means 
they  do  so,  whether  in  regard  to  my  prayers  or  to  his 
influence." 

**  And  yet  ijt  may  be  a  subject  of  much  hnport  to  yout 
Margaret,""  returned  kdy  Matilda.    <<The  king  has, 
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probably,  not  been  guided  by  mere  chance,  in  selecting 
Sir  Edmund  de  Vere  as  the  l>earer  of  his  mandate.^ 

''  Nay,  dearest  Matilda,^  replied  the  princess,  **  deal 
not  thus  obscurely  with  me;  but  say  at  once  all  that 
has  excited  this  unusual  interest  in  your  mind.'* 

*'  I  will  tell  you  then  frankly,  Margaret,**  said  Matilda, 
^  that  I  foresee  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere  b  destined,  by  the 
kbg,  to  dry  the  tears  which  he  thinks  have  been  long 
enough  indulged  in  by  the  widow  of  Norfolk.** 

**  And  with  equal  candour,  Matilda,  I  will  reply,  that 
Margaret  would  die  rather  than  yield  to  the  king^s 
wishes,  if  such  they  be,  which  Heaven  avert,**  replied  the 
princess. 

'^  You  speak  warmly,  dear  Margaret,**  observed  Ma« 
tilda :  "  yet  there  are  few,  even  of  our  noblest  dames^ 
who  would  contemn  the  offer  of  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere^s 
alBance.'* 

**  Neither  do  I  contemn  him,**  returned  Margaret. 
'*  That  he  was  the  chosen  friend  of  your  noble  brother  b 
sufficient  pledge  of  his  virtues,  did  not  hbown  conduct  be- 
speak him  manly  and  generous,  deserving  of  a  far,  far 
higher  kt,  than  to  become  the  partner  of  one,  bankrupt 
in  heart  as  well  as  fortune.  You  start,  Matilda;  but  it  b 
truth  that  I  utter.  Think  not  so  meanly  of  me  as  to  sup- 
pose that  I  would  derive  other  advantages  from  the  loVe 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  princely  Norfolk,  than  the 
honour  that  love  conferred.  That  I  was  hb  wife  is  true — 
in  the  face  of  Heaven  I  pledged  to  him  my  faith,  and 
had  it  pleased  that  Heaven  to  have  allowed  it,  my  li^ 
would  have  been  spent  in  repaying  him  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude which  I  owed  to  him.  But  that  was  not  granted; 
and  1  should  indeed  feel  myself  wanting  in  self-respect, 
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were  I  to  take  advantage  of  that  itt-starred  union,  to  rob 
the  family  of ^" 

''  Margaret!  Margaret T  interrupted  lady  Matilda, 
'^  talk  not  to  me  in  this  strain.  Who  but  yourself  ought 
to  be  the  inheritor  of  the  house  of  Norfolk?  But  we 
will  waive  that  theme,  which,  after  all,  depends  not  on 
either  your  or  my  wishes^  since  the  king  will  doubdess 
act  as  he  shall  think  proper,  in  deciding  whether  you 
are  or  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  widow  of  Norfolk, 
and  as  such  entitled  to  that  portion  which  I  feel  to  be 
your  just  right." 

The  princess  shook  lier  head.  **  Not  even  to  the 
king^s  jurisdiction  would  I  yield  my  own  sense  of  right,** 
she  replied.  "  But  to  return  to  our  first  theme.  Sir  Ed- 
mund de  Vere.  And  now,  Matilda,  will  you  pardon  me, 
if  having  so  frankly  explained  my  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  venture  to  ask  you  ^n  return — have  you  not  more 
than  common  reason  to  feel  interested  in  this  subject? 
Is  not  the  name  of  £dmond  de  Vere  corniectedy  in  your 
mind r 

'*  I  will  answer  you  at  once,  Margaret,**^  returned  lady 
Matilda,  with  ajoimation,  while  the  deep  blush  of  the  rose, 
which  had  been  so  long  banished  from  her  fair  cheeks, 
ttgftin  gave  lustre  to  her  eyes.  **  For  three  cnr  four  years, 
as  thou  knowest,  my  gallant  brother  was  absent  from  his 
anxious  and  affectionate  family,  in  the  service  of  his  so* 
vereign.  During  that  time  many  and  various  dangers 
perilled  his  life,  and  in  those  scenes  de  Vere  was  his  con 
stant  companion,  his  daring  and  adventurous  firiend. 
His  letters  were  fraught  with  praises  of  the  young  nerr», 
and  never  did  he  breathe  his  hopes  of  returnin{r  once 
more  to  the  embraces  of  his  family,  but  it  was  coupled 
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wilb  Ihe  hope  that  he  should  bring  with  him  de  Vere« 
to  share  that  happiness  which  he  anticipated  in  ihe  so- 
ciety of  his  sisters.  I  will  acknowledge  to  you  that  there 
were  other  projects  associated  with  these  expectations. 
My  dear  brother  believed  that  his  Matilda  would  see 
with  the  same  eyes  as  himself,  the  friend  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much.  He  had,  in  short,  prepared  me  to  be* 
hold  in  that  (riend  the  man  to  whom  he  wished  a 
nearer  alliance — that  of  brother;  and  de  Vere  declared 
himself  already  in  love  with  her  whose  merits  were  pro- 

bably  overdrawn  by  the  partial  hand  of  a  most 

But  I  need  not  tell  you  the  love  that  existed  between 
my  brother  and  myself.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I 
was  taught,  without  ever  having  seen  him,  to  look  upon 
de  Vere  as  my  affianced  husband ;  and  never  did  a  let* 
ter  or  a  messenger  arrive  from  Norfolk^  but  it  conveyed 
some  token  that  bis  friend  looked  forward  with  equal 
interest  to  our  expected  meeting. 

'^  Alas!  alas!  under  what  circumstance  baa  that  meet- 
ing at  length  taken  place !  My  mother,  who  cherished  the 
name  of  de  Vere  as  that  of  a  second  son;  my  brother, 
Alicia,  all  who  would  have  welcomed  bun — all,  all  in  the 
grave  I  and  1  What  must  be  now  his  thoughts  of 

the  blooming,  sparkling  beauty,  whose  image  he  was 
used  to  trace  in  the  lineaments  of  his  friend.  Oh! 
what  scenes,  what  thoughts,  what  a  world  of  happiness 
has  been  destroyed  by  one  fatal  passion!  And  now, 
perhaps,  de  Vere  is  doomed  to  experience  further  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes  by  the  same  fatal  object 
Margaret!  Margaret!—*  And  yet  I  will  not  be  un- 
just. Pardon,  pardon  the  thought  that  at  that  moment 
darted  through  my  frenaied  brain.  Those  tears,  those 
85.  ^  5  M 
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tears  reproach  my  cruelty.  Yet  when  I  saw  de  Yere, 
and  heard  him  speak  of  the  interest  he  still  felt  for  the 
last  relic  of  his  noble  friend—** 

"  Say  no  more,  dearest  Matilda^^  returned  the  prin* 
cess.  **  My  heart  can  pardon  this^  and  much  more, 
from  you — can  acknowledge  its  truth.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  as  regards  de  Yere,  let  your  heart  rest; 

for  never  will  Margaret  for  a  moment  listen But  it 

is  folly  thus  to  anticipate  wbaty  perhaps,  originates  only 
in  imagination.  No,  no,  Matilda!  Heaven  forbid  that  the 
unhappy  Margaret  should  again  stand  between  you  and 
happiness]! 

^'Happiness!**  repeated  Matilda.  ''Alas!  happiness 
is  a  word  that  I  shall  never  be  acquainted  with  again. 
Think  not,  Margaret,"  she  continued,  after  a  consider- 
able pause,  ''  that  I  am  weak  or  vain  enough  to  indulge 

in  any  thoughts You  know  what   I  would  say, 

Margaret.  Oh!  do  not  think  so  poorly  of  me.  Oh, 
no,  no!  my  heart  is  buried  in  the  grave  of  my  Alicia, 
and--and " 

She  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  the  mingled  eflfecti 
of  confusion,  at  having  betrayed  feehngs  which  she  con- 
sidered were  weak  and  unbecoming,  and  the  lecoilee- 
tions  of  the  past  that  pressed  upon  her  mind. 

The  time  arrived  which  was  appointed  for  the  cere* 
mony,  without  the  princess  having  received  any  fiulber 
intimation  of  the  king*8  pleasure  respecting  her  atten- 
dance. But  silence,  in  this  instance,  was  of  course  to 
be  interpreted  into  acquiescence;  and  she  therefore 
felt  no  further  uneasiness,  than  that  whicli  arose  from 
the  misery  of  hearing  nothing  around  her  bat  sounds 
of  mirth  and  revelry,  while  her  own  heart  was  sinkhig 
and  desolate. 
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On  Matilda  the  effect  was  somewhat  different  Sor- 
row had  come  upon  her  suddenly,  like  a  heavy  cloud  in 
the  bright  sunshine  of  a  summer's  day.  It  had  defaced 
the  smiling  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  bent  the  flowret  to 
the  earth.  But  the  effect,  though  violent,  was  but 
transient ;  the  sun  would  again  shine  forth,  the  floweret 
raise  its  drooping  head ;  and  thus  it  was  with  Matilda. 
She  had  suffered  violently,  excessively  for  the  time; 
but  when  the  first  shock  had  passed  over,  her  spirits 
rallied  as  her  health  regained  its  tone,  and  she  heard, 
with  something  like  a  regret,  that  she  could  not  partake 
of  the  sounds  of  merriment  and  joy  that  surrounded 
her. 

The  princess  beheld  with  surprise  the  interest  which 
she  took  in  what  was  passing,  and  the  curiosity  which 
she  discovered  as  to  the  details  which  she  learned  from 
Edith ;  who,  with  all  the  vivacity  of  her  natural  dbpo- 
sition,  descanted  upon  the  gorgeousness  and  grandeur 
of  the  preparations,  and  the  joyousness  of  the  throngs 
who  were  assembled  to  participate  in  the  grand  cere- 
mony. 

But  it  was  not  bng  before  Margaret  discovered  that 
there  was  even  a  stronger  motive  than  curiosity,  at  the 
bottom  of  those  enquiries,  by  which  lady  Matilda  led 
Edith  on  to  acquire  all  the  information  she  could  on 
this  theme.  The  name  of  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere,  at 
length,  pronounced  as  one  to  whom  an  important  place 
vras  assigned,  called  forth  in  the  face  of  MatiUa  a  look 
of  mingled  confusion  and  pleasure;  but  this  was  speedily 
banished,  when  Edith,  totally  unconscious  of  the  mis- 
chief she  was  committing,  observed :— •*'  It  is  said  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  Sir  Edmund  will  him- 
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self  appear  as  a  brid^groooi;  for  the  Idog  was  heard  to 
say,  jestingly: — ^'I  fear  me.  Sir  Edmund,  thouwflt  be 
but  the  more  impatient  for  thine  own  happiness  in  be* 
bedding  mine.  But  bear  a  good  heait,  man:  it  is  a 
long  day  that  never  comes,  and  thine  may  be  nearer 
than  thou  now  dreamest  of.' " 

**  And  did  Sir  Edmund  reply  nought  to  this  wise  and 
witty  saying?*'  demanded  Matilda. 

''  I  did  not  hear  so  much  as  that,  madam,"  returaed 
Edith ;  "  but  my  informant  added,  that  it  was  whispered 
chat  Sir  Edmund  is  intended  to  become  the  husband  of 
one  of  the  king^s  richest  wards;  though  the  saaM  ru- 
mour says  that  his  heart  has  very  little  concern  in  the 
matter,  as  be  has  scarcely  even  seen  the  lady.^ 

"  But  does  she  not,  then,  appear  at  this  cetemonyt" 
demanded  matilda,  veiling  her  agitation  from  all  but 
the  princess,  who  was  narrowly  observing  her,  though 
scarcely  less  confused  than  herself  by  these  observa- 
tions. 

*«  I  cannot  say.  Madam,"  replied  Edith,  **  but  I  will 
enquire;  for  Alice,  from  whom  I  learned  this,  possesses 
means  of  hearing  all  from  the  page  of  Sir  Edmuml,  who 
is  her  cousin-german,  and  often  oomes  to  her  apart- 
ment, Co  talk  of  past  times,  and  to  tell  such  news  as  he 
thinks  will  be  pleasing  to  her." 

"  A  poor  authority  for  thy  information,  Edith,**  sud 
Margaret,  forcing  a  smile.  '*  A  gossiping  page;  and  a 
news-loving,  simple  girl,  who  probably  will  eicaggerBte,and 
draw  her  own  unfounded  inferences  from  all  she  bears." 

'^  ^'^et  even  she  would  not  venture  to  make  speedies 
for  the  king;  nor  would  she  have  the  power  to  make 
them  so  accord  with  that  which  we  know  to 
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^*We  know  nothing,  dearest  Matilda,"  interrupled 
the  prinoetSi  quickly ;  **  and  until  we  do  know  that  there 
IB  other  foundation  for  such  conjectures  than  those  we 
now  baTCi  I  would  advise  that  you  trouble  not  your 
mind  on  the  subject." 

The  tone  in  which  the  princess  uttered  this  obsenra- 
lion  betrayed  the  extreme  Ttxation  which  she  felt  at 
lady  M atilda^i  pertinacity,  in  drawing  from  every  thmg 
matter  of  confimation  of  that  which,  after  all,  it  was 
evident  would  be  a  source  of  the  deepest  mortification  to 
her;  namely,  that  Margaret  was  the  wealthy  and  noble 
bride  whom  the  king  designed  for  his  favourite,  Sir 
Edmund  de  Vere. 

Matilda  herself  felt  the  folly  and  impropriety  of  her 
conduct,  as  far  as  it  seemed  to  reflect  a  shadow  of 
blame  or  suspicion  on  the  princess;  and  throwing  her 
arms  around  the  neck  of  the  latter,  she  whispered:— 
**  Bear  with  me,  dear  Margaret,  and  forget  my  folly:  it 
is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  need  your  indulgence." 

'*  I  hope  se;  for  your  sake  I  hope  so,"  returned  the 
princess,  presnoic  her  fondly  to  her  bosom. 

Matilda  did  not  reply;  but  the  princess  saw  that  from 
this  moment  she  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  all  con- 
versation with  her,  (Margaret,)  in  which  it  was  likely 
any  allusion  would  be  made  to  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts ;  while  with  Edith,  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  conversing  apart,  tbe  intent  earnestness 
which  appeared  in  her  look  and  manner,  betrayed  that 
the  subject  was  one  in  which  she  felt  no  common  in* 
terest 

Though  devoid  of  all  curiosity,  and  anxious  to  avoid 
all  communication  herself  with  festive  scenes  which  bar* 
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SO  little  with  that  deep  and  melancholy  feefing 
that  now  seemed  to  have  become  the  settled  habit  of 
her  mind,  the  princess  felt  too  indulgent  towards  her 
attendants,  to  prevent  their  enjoying,  as  far  as  they 
could,  the  approaching  festivity. 

The  good  looks  of  the  maidens  had  procured  them 
plenty  of  admirers,  who  were  all  anxious  to  gimtiiy  them 
by  procuring  tbem  good  places  to  view  the  eereraonialy 
and  the  banquet  which  followed;  and  the  princess, 
wbile  she  inwardly  wondered  at  the  versatility  of  diqK>- 
sition  which  it  betrayed,  yet  argued  well  for  lady  Ma- 
tilda's perfect  recovery,  when  she  beheld  the  extreme 
interest  with  which  the  latter  listened  to  the  ^"f"^**M* 
detuls  that  Edith  had  to  give,  on  her  return  from 
the  chapel,  before  the  altar  of  which  the  ceremonial  of 
the  espousals  had  taken  place. 

''  I  would  I  had  seen  them  !^  observed  lady  Matilda, 
with  great  animation ;  **  and  the  bride  then  looked  so 
beautiful,  and 'bore  her  station  with  such  dignity,  and 
yet  with  sweetness?*" 

"Aye,  madam,^  returned  Edith;  "and  yet,  to  ny 
mind,  there  was  a  melancholy  in  her  lod^  which  she 
in  vain  tried  to  smother  in  her  smiles." 

"  Poor,  unhappy  lady!"  ejaculated  the  princess. 
"Alas!  how  poor  a  compensation  (oat  the  years  of 
misery  that  probably  await  her,  are  the  tinsel  trappings 
of  royalty,  or  the  empty  and  toilsome  show  of  such  a 
ceremony  as  this.  How  lonely  and  desolate  will  her 
heart  feel,  when  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  pre- 
sent moment  have  passed  away !  How  must  she  shudder 
at  the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  tremble  at  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  future!" 
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'*And  bow  must  she  hate  the  tyrant  to  whom  she 
has  plighted  her  ?ows  of  love  and  truth,"  added  Ma- 
tilda, with  earnestness.  **  Heavens!  rather  would  I  be 
wedded  to  a  corpse;  rather-—  What  would  I  not 
rather  bear  of  earthly  punishments  than  be  the  oom- 
panion  of  a  man  whom  I  could  not  love — ^whom  I  must 
hate,  loathe,  despise,  as  I  do  despise  the  being  whom 
she  has  made  her  wedded  lord?  And  yet,  perhaps,  she 
has  no  such  feelings :  to  her  the  pomp,  and  state,  and 
splendour,  supplies  the  place  of  all  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  others — of  peace,  and  love,  and  confidence/' 

**  And  yet  there  were  many  among  the  train  of  &ir 
and  noble  dames  who  attended  upon  her  highness,  who 
looked  as  if  they  would  have  been  well  content  to  change 
places  with  her.  There  was  one  who  walked  by  the 
nde  of  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere,  (and  Edith  slyly  glanced 
towards  the  lady  Matilda,)  whose  lofty  air  and  queenly 
brow  looked  as  if  she  would  have  disdained  any  oflfer 
beneath  that  of  a  diadenu" 

**  Indeed!"  observed  Matilda,  her  eyes  beaming  with 
earnest  curiosity;  **  and  didst  then  not  hear,  Edilb, 
what  was  the  name  and  rank  of  this  proud  dame!^ 

**  I  did  not,  madam,^  replied  Edith  ;  **  and  yet  I  de- 
manded it  several  times  of  those  near  me.  But  I  shall 
learn,  probably,  when  the  page  of  Sir  Edmund  comes 
in  the  way  of  Alice  or  her  companion/' 

**  Beware,  Edith,  how  you  give  that  youth  too  much 
cnoooragement  to  prate  of  his  master's  affairs,^  observed 
the  princess,  gravely:  **it  may  give  rise  to  misrepre* 
sentations  that  may  be  unpleasant^ 

**  Bat  there  can  be  no  harm  in  asking  a  general 
qoealionv"  said  the  lady  Matilda,  hastily. 
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*'  Certunly  not,  dearest  Matilda,^  returned  ike  prin* 
cess;  *'  I  fear  only  being  too  partkular." 

Matilda  blttshed,  for  the  manner  ef  her  friend  siiflU 
ciently  pointed  her  meaning ;  but  ere  many  hours  bad 
ehipsed,  Edith  had  gained  the  desired  infiMrniatiott»  and 
Matilda  learned,  with  a  pleasure  she  could  scarcdy 
ceal,  that  the  lady  respecting  whom  she  was  so 
was  already  wedded. 

A  present  of  firnit  and  flowers  from  the  banquet, 
companied  with  an  especial  message  of  favour  firom  the 
king  and  his  new  consort,  gave  more  pleasure  to  lady 
Matilda  than  to  the  princess ;  but  that  which  stamped 
it  with  peculiar  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  former,  was  that 
the  bearer  was  the  page  of  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere,  and 
was  charged,  over  and  above  the  ostensibk  object  dhm 
mission,  with  Sir  Edmund's  assurances  of  esteem  and 


But  akhottgh  the  compliments  were  addressed  to  both 
inclusively,  Matilda's  looks  and  manners  declared  that 
she  had  discovered,  on  fancied  she  had  discovered,  that 
there  was  a  difference  intended,  and  that  it  was  in  lealitj 
the  princess  for  whom  it  was  meant,  and  her  spirits 
sunk  again  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

She  had  attentively  watched  the  eyes  as  wdl  as  the 
speech  of  the  page,  and  she  had  seen  that  the  foimer 
had,  during  the  whole  of  his  short  interview,  been  fixed 
on  Margaret,  and  that  he  had  evidently  been  instructed 
to  address  the  princess  particularly,  thov^  hb  wocds 
were  intended  to  apply  to  both. 

It  was  some  time  before  Maigaret  diseovwed  the 
canae  of  her  friend's  unusual  silence  and  abstraction ; 
but  the  petulence  with  which  she  repulsed  her,  when 
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she,  (the  princess,)  selecting  a  particularly  beautiftd  and 
rare  flower  from  Chose  which  she  was  arranging  in  the 
▼ases  that  omanieoted  the  apartment,  betrayed  in  part 
her  feelings. 

**  Keep  it  yourself,**  she  obsenred,  **  for  you  have  the 
most  right  to  it  The  yew  and  the  cypress  would  be 
fitter  emblems  for  me  than  the  nuptial  rose<— that  is  for 
you.** 

**  Dearest,  dearest  Matilda  T  exclaimed  the  princess, 
bursting  into  tears,  "  why  will  you  thus  needlessly  tor- 
ment yourself  and  me  with  these  unfounded  conjectures 
and  suspicions  V* 

**  Will  you  reply  to  me  without  reserve  or  equivoca- 
tion, if  I  demand  of  you  one  question,  Margaret  ?**  re- 
plied Matilda. 

''  Yes,  as  truly  as  to  Heaven,"  returned  the  princess. 

**  Then  did  not  the  eyes  of  that  page,  those  saucy 
eyes,  from  which  I  saw  you  shrink  abashed,  did  they 
not  plainly  say  to  you,  ^  You  are  the  favoured  dame  to 
whom  my  lord*s  hopes  and  wishes  are  addressed.  It  is 
to  you  that  my  allegiance  is  due — ^you  whom  I  must  court 
for  future  favour  V  Did  not  these  thoaghts  occur  to 
you,  Margaret?  and  did  they  not  cause  that  deep  blush 
which  suffused  your  cheek  when  you  replied  to  the 
page?** 

*^  Truly  then,  and  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  all  the 
sins  I  have  committed,**  returned  the  princess,  "no 
thought,  such  as  you  have  suggested,  entered  my  mind. 
The  blush  which  you  remarked,  the  confusion,  of  which 
I  acknowledge  myself  conscious,  arose  from  a  feeling 
totally  different ;  totally  abstracted  from  all  that  is  pre- 
sent, or  to  come;  thoughts  connected  with  the  past 
S5.  5  N 
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only  did  that  page's  saacy  black  eye  and  eaniest  gaie 
recall.  No,  no ;  it  was  not  of  Sir  Edmimd  de  Vere  or 
of  his  page,  that  I  then  thought,"  she  continued,  with 
animation,  yet  casting  her  beautiful  eyes  to  the  ground; 
**  my  mind  was  then  dreanung,  Matilda,  of  times  long 
gone  by,  of  persons  existing,  perhaps,  now  only  in  my 
memory. 

The  large  tears  which  had  gathered  in  her  eyes  drop- 
ped one  by  one  from  under  the  shade  of  the  long-fiinged 
lids  that  would  have  retained  them ;  and  Matilda,  after 
viewing  her  for  some  time,  in  silence,  suddenly  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  before  her,  and  hiding  her  face  on  her 
lap,  exchdmed :  **  Once  more,  only  thb  one  time  more, 
Margaret,  forgive  and  pity  my  weakness.  Oh!  how 
humbled,  how  fallen  from  my  own  respect  do  I  feel  at 
this  moment ;  and  you,  you,  dear  Margaret,  how  could 
I*— how  am  I  so  unjust  ?  and  yet  how  can  I  look  upon 
you,  increasing  in  health  and  beauty  every  hour,  know- 
ing too  that  your  conduct  and  your  mbibrtunes  have 
kindled  sympathy  in  every  bosom :  knowing,  feeling  as  I 
do  your  superiority  over  me,  Margaret?  Nay,  turn  not 
away  as  if  you  thought  I  meant  to  bribe  you  into  for- 
giveness by  flattery.  Look  at  yourself,  Margaret,  and 
then  look  at  this  poor  withered,  faded  form,  and  tdl  me 
if  I  can  have  the  vanity  to  think  that  de  Vere 
Alas !  what  am  I  saying  ?  I  am  acknowledging  to  you, 
in  its  fullest  extent,  a  weakness  which  I  would  fiun  hide* 
fain  disavow,  even  to  myself.  Yet  why  should  I?  why 
should  I  blush  to  avow  that  my  heart,  in  the  dearth  and 
desolation  of  every  other  feeling,  still  clings  to  that  fond 
idea  in  which  it  had  so  long  been  nurtured;  still  dares  to 
look  upon  dc  Vere  in  that  character  which  it  had  been 
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SO  long  taught  to  inyest  him  with ;  still  regards  him  as 
the  friendy  the  protector  of  the  now  unfortunate,  deso- 
late Matilda;  and  if  he  has  forgotten  it,'*  she  continued, 
with  an  air  of  deep  resentment 

^*  He  has  not  forgotten  it,  Matilda,**  interrupted  the 
princess,  with  animation.  ''Trust  to  my  prophecy:  de 
Vere  will  yet  prove  aU  he  has  ever  appeared  to  you* 
We  know  not,"  she  continued,  **  what  may  be  the  king's 
views  and  wbhes.  Possibly  that  unhappy  fate  which 
has  so  long  attended  us,  may  still  hang,  like  a  cloud,  over 
your  prospects,  and  may  have  inclined  the  king  to  form 
projects  which  are  at  variance  with  Sir  Edward's  wishes 
and  intentions.  But  be  assured  de  Vere  is  constant  to 
bis  first  impressions.  I  saw  it  in  the  sympathy  which 
marked  his  countenance,  when  he  beheld  your  agony  on 
that  mournful  occasion ;  I  read  it  in  the  tender  solici- 
tude which  he  betrayed,  as  he  withdrew  you  from  the 
care  of  those  who  surrounded  you.  You  would,  your- 
self, Matilda,  had  you  been  conscious  of  aught  that 
passed,  have  felt  that  no  common  sympathy  for  afflic- 
tion prompted  his  conduct,  but  that  he  felt  the  suffer- 
ings he  beheld  endeared  still  more  to  him  the  being 
with  whom  hb  heart  had  been  long  united.  Oh!  trust, 
trust  me,  Matilda,  that  I  speak  truth,  when  I  declare 
that  it  is  his  earnest  wish,  his  intention  to  fulfil  those 
solemn  engagements,  which  are  rendered  doubly  bind- 
ing by  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  you,  and 
leave  to  him  his  own  time  and  manner  of  fulfilling 
them.  Strive  then,  dearest  Matilda,  to  banish  these 
uneasy  thoughts  from  your  mind,**  returned  the  prin- 
cess, *'and  you  will  soon  retrieve  those  good  looks 
upon  which  you  seem  to  place  so  much  value.    Yet, 
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for  my  own  part,  if  de  Yere  feaUy,  as  I  doabt  iiot4ie 
does;**I  repeat,  if  he  really  lo¥es  you,  dearer,  fiv 
dearer  must  you  be  to  hb  heart,  thus  faded  with  care 
and  suffering,  than  in  the  bloom  of  health,  and  enjoying 
the  smiles  of  fortune. 

**  At  least  I  will  try  to  believe  so,**  returned  Matilda, 
her  fair  face  lighted  up  with  smiles  of  returning  confi- 
dence. 

The  pleasure  with  which  the  princess  beheld  her 
friend^s  rapid  return  to  perfect  heakh,  and  the  comfivt 
she  enjoyed  in  her  present  situation,  free  from  those 
vicissitudes  and  tormenting  fears  which  had  so  long 
harassed  and  distressed  her,  were  not  allowed  to  last 
long  unembittered.  Matilda,  it  was  plain,  looked  for- 
ward to  her  emancipation  from  her  present  confinement 
to  her  apartments  with  considerable  anxiety,  with  more 
hope  than  fear;  while  to  Margaret,  the  approach  of 
that  period  when  she  could  no  longer  offer  an  undeni- 
able excuse  for  remaining  in  seclusion,  afforded  no  pro- 
spect of  pleasure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  threatened  only 
a  renewal  of  sorrow  and  persecution.  But  not  long  was 
she  suffered  to  enjoy  even  the  privilege  of  donbtiug  on 
this  subject. 

The  formal  enquiries  of  the  king,  at  intervals,  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  lady  Matilda  towards  convalescence, 
were  discontinued,  as  the  answers  to  those  questions 
became  of  necessity  more  and  more  satisfactory;  and  at 
length,  a  message  of  congratulation  at  her  entire  reco- 
very, accompanied  with  a  recommendaUon,  amounting, 
in  fact,  to  a  command,  that  the  princess  Margaret 
and  her  friend  should  no  longer  persist  in  confining 
themselves  to  their  apartments,  but  should  take  advan- 
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vage  of  the  fineness  of  the  season;  for  which  purpose 
proper  attendance  would  be  provided  for  then,  whether 
they  chose  to  recreate  themselves  in  excursions  on  the 
water,  or  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  amid  the  pictur* 
esque  scenery  of  the  royal  park,  or  on  the  terraces: 
"  A  purpose,**  observed  the  messenger,  "  that  his  high- 
ness considers  every  objection  to  will  be  removed  by 
the  absence  of  the  court,  for  the  next  week,  in  London; 
and  at  his  highnesses  return,  he  hopes  to  find  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  and  lady  Matilda  both  so  entirely 
confirmed  in  health,  as  to  be  able  to  attend  in  those  posts 
of  honour  which  his  gracious  favour  bas  conferred  upon 
them«  near  the  person  of  our  royal  mistress,  the  queen." 

Margaret*s  silent  obeisance  alone  announced  her  de* 
ference  to  this  command;  but  to  the  surprise,  and  it 
may  be,  in  some  sort,  dissatisfaction  of  the  latter, 
the  lady  Matilda  replied  by  a  respectful  acknowledg- 
ment of  gratitude  for  the  favour  conferred  on  her,  ex- 
pressing, at*  the  same  time,  her  hope  that  her  humble 
services  would  be  acceptable  to  the  queen. 

*'  Our  royal  lady,  madam,  has  been  pleased  to  signify 
by  me,  her  entire  concurrence  in  the  appointment  of 
two  such  distinguished  ladies  as  the  Duchess  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  lady  Matilda,"  replied  the  messenger; 
'*  and  has  likewise  commanded  me  to  express  her  hopes, 
that  she  shall  no  longer  despair  of  seeing  you  grace 
with  your  presence  that  circle,  which  must  be  incom* 
plete  until  you  appear  there." 

Again  Margaret  bowed  in  silent  acquiesence,  and 
again  lady  Matilda  took  upon  herself  to  express  her 
gratitude,  and  that  of  her  friend  and  sister,  as  she  em- 
phatically styled  her,  for  this  especial  work  of  the  royal 
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favour ;  but  the  surprise  the  huter  fdt  at  this  extraor- 
dinary conduct,  on  the  part  of  lady  MaUlda,  was  some^ 
what  abated,  when,  a  short  Ume  after  the  departuie  of 
the  messenger,  she  learned  that  Edith  had,  previously 
to  hb  arrival,  communicated  to  her,  (Matilda,)  that  she 
had  heard  from  the  page  of  Sir  Edmund  de  Yere^  that 
his  master  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  gentleman- 
usher  to  the  queen,  a  situation  which  would  necessarily 
bring  him  immediately  into  the  society  of  the  ladies  m 
attendance  upon  her  majesty.  This  then  it  was,  that 
bad  so  speedily  reconciled  Matilda  to  that  which  had 
before  been  viewed  by  her  with  terror  and  aversion. 

Unwilling  as  Margaret  felt  to  indulge  in  any  thought 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  her  friend,  she  could  not 
help  a  secret  dissatisfaction  at  the  fkaiSty  with  whidi 
Matilda  seemed  at  once  to  dismiss  aU  recollection  of  the 
past,  and  to  enter  into  the  most  sanguine  views  of  the 
future. 

Margaret  knew  little  of  human  nature,  or  she  would 
have  been  aware  that  the  sorrow  that  is  most  violent  in 
its  expression,  b  seldom  the  most  enduring : 

The  grief  thftt  will  not  speak. 

Whispers  the  o*er->finuight  heut,  and  bid<  it  break. 

But  Matilda's  sorrow  had  been  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion. She  had  suflfered  severely,  and  she  Iiad  given 
way  without  controul  to  the  expression  of  her  suffer- 
ings; but  with  the  same  intenseness  of  feeling  that  she 
had  yielded  to  grief,  did  she  now  turn  to  the  first  ob- 
ject that  offered  an  alleviation  of  it.  Not  so  did  Mar- 
garet feeL  Mild,  tranquil,  and  resigned,  she  had  never 
uttered  a  complaint,  or  murmured  at  the  severe  dbpen- 
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sation  of  her  lot.  Yet  time,  tboagb  it  bad  softened, 
bad  not  healed  the  wound  that  her  heart  had  recei?ed, 
and  its  impression  was  still  as  fisible  in  the  pensiTo  and 
thoughtful  character  of  her  countenance  and  the  gentle 
melancholy  of  her  Toice  and  manner. 

She  turned,  with  distaste,  from  the  smiling  earnest- 
ness with  which  Matilda  entered  into  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  her  first  appearance  at  court.  Yet, 
fearful  of  paining  the  feelings  of  her  whom  she  lo?ed, 
even  while  her  heart  condemned,  she  suppressed  every 
expression  of  disapprobation;  and  when  pressed  by  the 
latter  for  her  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  wearing  cer- 
tain ornaments,  declined  only  on  the  plea  of  utter  igno- 
rance, that  which,  had  she  consulted  only  her  own 
befurt,  she  would  have  decided  totally  against,  and  in 
so  doing,  have  tacitly  condemned  the  frivolity  which 
could  suggest  the  idea. 

Totally  regardless  of  the  impression  her  own  appear- 
ance might  make,  and  anxious  only  to  show  on  the  one 
hand  all  appearance  of  a  premeditated  parade  of  mourn- 
ing, and  on  the  other,  any  display  which  might  look  as 
if  she  had  to  mourn,  the  princess  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  Edith's  suggestions  and  affectionate  anxieties  that 
her  dear  mistress  should  appear  to  advantage ;  and  the 
latter,  finding  her  talents  at  decoration  entirely  useless, 
as  far  as  regarded  the  princess,  applied  herself  roost 
assiduously  to  the  service  of  lady  Matilda,  by  whom  she 
found  them  duly  appreciated. 

On  the  second  evening  after  the  departure  of  the 
king  and  his  attendants  for  the  metropolis,  Margaret 
and  her  companion,  for  the  first  time  since  their  arrival 
at  the  palace,  accompanied  by  Edith  and  Alice,  and 
one  of  their  male  attendants,  walked  into  the  park. 
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Ike  eyes  of  Matilda  glanced  amdonsly  from  side  to 
side,  as  they  entered  the  long  &nd  stately  avenue:  bat 
the  princess  saw  it  not;  for  her  thoughts  were  hr 
away.  Imagination  had  restored  her  to  those  scenes 
which  she  had  quittedj  she  belie?ed,  for  ever;  scenes 
to  which  the  present  bore  Uttle  resemUancet  except  in 
the  verdure  with  which  nature  had  clothed  the  path  she 
trod,  and  the  umbrageous  shelter  of  the  lofty  trees  that 
o'ershadowed  it.  She  thought  of  the  wild  and  solitaiy 
walk  which  had  been  so  dear  to  her;  and  she  thought 
still  more  of  those  which  had  been  enjoyed  with  that 
beloved  and  maternal  friend  now  for  ever  estranged 
irom  her. 

With  these  feelings,  at  the  present  moment,  Matilda 
held  no  sjrmpatby.  With  the  past  she  then  held  no 
communion;  and  impatient  at  the  melancholy  tone  of 
her  companion,  which  seemed  to  rebuke  her  own 
vivacity,  she  soon  contrived  to  drop  behind  in  the  walk, 
together  with  Edith,  whose  natoral  liveliness  of  dispo- 
sition and  manners  made  her  eagerly  seise  every  oooa* 
sion  of  escaping  from  the  restraint  which  the  princess's 
gravity  and  silence  imposed  upon  her. 

Unconscious  that  she  was  alone,  or  at  least  only  ae- 
companied  by  Alice,  and  anxious  only  to  strike  into  the 
most  sequestered  paths,  and  avoid  the  gaze  of  die  few 
persons  belonging  to  the  household,  who,  having  been 
left  behind  by  the  king,  were  now  loitering  away  their 
unoccupied  hours  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
palace,  Margaret  continued  to  wander  on,  wholly  ab> 
sorbed  in  her  own  pensive  meditations,  until  reminded 
by  Alice  that  they  were  now  at  the  further  bonndaiy 
of  the  park,  and  the  evening  was  fast  closing  in. 

A  gate  near  her  was  at  this  moment  opened,  and  a 
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man  of  distinguished  appearance,  who  had  evidently 
just  alighted  from  hh  horse»  entered  in  great  haste. 
As  be  approached  Margaret,  his  eye  rested  on  her  with 
an  expression  of  pleasurable  surprise,  and  he  suddenly 
slackened  his  pace,  as  if  doubtful  how  to  act,  until  he 
came  op  close  to  her. 

The  person  whom  her  appearance  had  thus  forcibly 
impressed,  was  a  man  of  tall,  commanding  stature, 
somewhat  past  the  prime  of  life,  but  still  retaining  all 
the  vigour  and  alacrity  of  youth.  His  features  were 
regular  and  handsome;  but  there  was  an  expression  of 
licentiousness  in  his  look,  and  a  haughtiness  in  his  bear- 
ing, that  was  far  from  prepossessing.  To  Margaret,  in- 
deed, the  fixed  gase  with  which  he  beheld  her  was  pe» 
ciiliarly  repulsive;  and  she  would  willingly  have  avoided 
even  pasang  him,  but  that  she  felt  the  singularity  of 
her  turning  suddenly  back  would  have  given  occasion 
to  him  to  make  some  remark,  and  therefore  she  still 
held  on  her  way. 

She  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  proceed  unnoticed; 
for  the  stranger,  after  a  low  obeisance,  which,  graceful 
as  it  was,  did  but  increase  Margaret^s  opinion  of  hia 
nalulral  haughtiness  and  assumption,  observed:— ^^  Par- 
don me,  lady;  but  the  dew  is  falling  heavily,  and  you 
are  far  from  the  palace,  and,  as  I  should  imagine,  the 
nearest  path.  There  Is  beside  danger,  even  here,  of 
some  licentious  marauder,  who,  unacquainted  with  the 
claims  you  have  to  respect,  may  intrude  bis  rude  com- 
pany upon  you:  suffer  me,  therefore,  to  .offer  you  my 
protection.  And  to  convince  you  that  I  am  not  presump* 
tuous  in  claiming  to  be  the  companion  of  the  Duchess 
of  Norfolk,  allow  me  to  announce  myself  as  Sir 
35.  5  o 
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de  Montfort;  one  whose  name  is  not  wholly  anluiowii» 
though,  perhaps,  too  unworthy  to  be  honoured  with  a 
pkoe  in  the  memory  of  one  of  whose  rememhranoe 
princes  might  be  proud/' 

Margaret  bowed  in  silence  to  this  flattering  and  florid 
harangue,  which  by  no  means  increased  her  estimatkm 
of  the  speaker.  She  did  not,  however,  think  it  wise  or 
prudent  to  decline  his  offered  attendance;  and  takiqg 
the  arm  of  Alice,  she  quickened  her  pace  towards  the 
palace. 

Sir  Basil  was  not  to  be  abashed  or  awed  by  the 
reserve  and  constraint  of  her  manner.  With  the 
greatest  fluency  and  ease  he  adverted  to  his  own  so* 
preme  happiness  in  being  thus  advantageously  intro- 
duced to  one  whom  he  had  so  long  ardently  widied  to 
approach  nearer  than  the  drcnmstanoes  which  had 
estranged  her  from  sodety  had  penmtted. 

**  Yes,  lady,"  he  continued,  "  I  shall  ever  consider 
this  day  as  the  happiest  period  of  my  existence,  in  hav- 
ing so  opportunely  thrown  me  in  the  way  of  rendering 
assistance  to  one  whom  I  have  long  sighed  in  secret  to 
see  restored  to  that  pre-eminence  to  which  her  beanty 
and  birth  entitle  her.  From  the  hour  at  which  I  be- 
held the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  veiled  in  her  grief,  which 
overshadowed  her  beauty  as  an  envious  cloud  for  a 
time  obscures  the  radiance  of  the  orb  of  day; — firom 
that  hour  when  she  blessed  and  honoured  the  palace 
of  King  Henry  with  her  presence,  my  heart  has  done 
homage  to  her  charms,  and  sighed  to  render  her  ser- 
vice.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  I  may  due, 
without  oflfence,  to  avow  myself  her  most  ardent  and 
devoted,  though  unworthy,  servant    Suffer  me^  nK>st 
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iUuslrioiis  lady,  to  believe  that  you  will  not  look  with 
diidain  on  the  offer  of  my  faithful  services,  and  I  shall 
be  fully  repaid  for  aU  the  grief  and  doubt  that  has 
rankled  in  my  bosom.^ 

The  princess  had  in  vain  attempted  to  interrupt  this 
harangue,  which  was  delivered  in  a  tone  so  inflated, 
and  with  action  so  overwrought  and  bombastic,  that, 
had  she  been  in  happier  mood,  it  would  have  afforded 
her  food  for  mirth ;  but  was  now  so  little  consonant  to 
the  gravity  and  pensiveness  of  her  feelings  and  manners, 
that  she  recoiled  with  a  sensation  almost  of  disgust 
But  Sir  Banl  saw  not  her  aversion;  and  he  still  con- 
tinued to  pour  forth  eulogies  on  her  charms,  and  to 
paint  the  fervour  of  his  own  passion,  as  they  proceeded 
along  the  green  alleys,  which,  though  he  had  professed 
to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest  way,  appeared  to  her 
(Margaret)  bfinitely  longer  than  the  way  they  had 
come,  until  the  latter,  suddenly  recollecting  that  her 
companions  were  not  with  her,  turned  to  Alice,  and  in 
a  voice  of  alarm,  enquired  what  had  become  of  the 
kdy  MatiUa. 

"  I  have  not  seen  lady  Matilda,  madam,**  since  she 
left  us  at  the  entrance  of  the  walk,**  replied  Alice;  "  but 
I  doubt  not  she  is  safe,  for  Edith  and  the  serving-men 
are  with  her. 

A  consciousness  that  her  situation  at  this  moment 
was  by  no  means  devoid  of  impropriety,  now  added  to 
the  uneasiness  of  the  princess;  and  this  was  by  no 
means  lessened,  by  Alice  whispering  to  her  to  observe 
the  motions  of  a  man,  who,  aided  by  the  increasing 
darkness  of  the  evening,  and  the    shadows  of  the 
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overlianging  branches,  was  gliding  along  in  the  sane 
direction  as  themselves,  and  apparently  watching"^  their 
actions. 

The  extraordinary  perils  and  difficulties  wliich  tlie 
princess  had  encountered,  during  the  last  few  ev^itful 
months,  had  rendered  her  peculiarly  susceptible  of  im* 
pressions  of  fear  and  terror,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
it  had  made  her  more  firm  and  determined  wlien  real 
dangers  presented  themselves. 

The  appearance  of  mystery  which  attended  this  un* 
known  observer,  immediately  suggested  to  her  the  idea 
that  some  secret  danger  was  to  be  apfurehended,  either 
towards  herself  or  her  companion,  and  in  terror  sh€ 
seized  his  arm,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  object 
which  had  excited  it;  but  at  the  moment  she  did  so, 
the  man  darted  off  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  was  in 
a  moment  lost  among  the  trees. 

"  Fear  not,  lady,"  he  exclaimed:  ''no  one  will  iiere 
dare  to  molest  you.  It  is  some  menial  slave  w^Kyse 
curiosity  has  led  him  to  this  unwarrantable  intrusion* 
I  would  follow,  and  chastise  the  churl;  but  that  I  fear 
to  leave  you  unprotected.  But  lean  on  my  armi  ma- 
dam.   You  are  trembling.*' 

Margaret  would  have  declined  this  offer,  but  Sir 
Basil  was  peremptory ;  and  she  walked  on  without  for* 
ther  observation,  until  they  at  length  came  ia  sight  of 
the  palace. 

Lady  Matilda  was,  however,  still  not  to  be  seen;  and 
the  princess,  anxious  not  to  prolong  her  intercourse 
with  Sir  Basil,  expressed  her  desire  to  retire  immedi- 
ately to  her  apartment.     With  the  most  ceremonious 
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poUtehessy  interspersed  with  the  warmest  .'ezpie^flSoDS  of 
hope,  as  to  the  result  of  a  future  meetbgi  the  latter  iSfc 
length  retired. 

Nearly  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  lady  Matilda  and 
Edith  entered.  The  countenance  of  tke  former  be- 
trayed that  her  walk? had  not.  been  devoid  of  interest! 
though  it  was  very  evident  that  it  had  not  been  altoget 
ther  satisfkctbry^  But  Margaret,  though  she  saw 'ivith 
surprise  the  change  that,  had  taken  jdadCiinher  masi^ 
ner,  was  not  inclined  to  seek  a  confidence  wliieh  there 
appeared  no  disposition,  vduntarilyi  io  .bestow.;.' and 
shd  therefore' contented  hehself  with  relating  theoccuDt 
rences  of  her  own  walk,  without  demaiiding  hf  Jier  firiend 
any  particulars  in  return.  Matilda  listened  (with  evident 
surprise  and  interest.  >  :  :> »;:       .  .      .  i 

''This  is  strange,  indeed,*"  she  observed^*  as  i if ; re* 
fleeting  on  what  the  princess  had.commuiiiiOftted;}  '.^and 
it  would  be  stranger  still,  if  bolh. i were/ the: efibcti6f 
pure  chance;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  ^we  were 
induced  to  suppose  that  no  person  of  any  rank  was 
at  the  palace.  I  too  have  had  an  adventure,,  dear 
Margaret,'*  she  continued,  "and  one  that  will ;8ur|>jrise 
you."  /:, 

•  "I  could  make  a  shrewd  guess,**  replied ) Ihe  i>rin- 
cess,  gazing  earnestly  at.  her  face,  glo^rinig  with  i^ilel 
and'blushes.    "  Sir  Edmiind  de  Verel  .-^'Am  I  n^ht?"!  < 

'^  Yott  are/'  returned  Matilda,  starting.  ."  Yet  tell 
me,  liow  could  it  be  possible  that  you  knew  he  was  !the 
attendant  of  ^y  walk  ?    HasEdtth— — "  v 

"Edith  has  told  me  ndthing,"  replied  the  .princess^ 
"  It  is  your  conscious i  face  that,  has  betrayed  you.  .  But 
tell  me,  have  you  any  cause  to  Suppose—-*-  '  And  yet 
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it  ooald  iiQt  be.  Nooe  could  know  that  we  slioiilfl 
•epame,  and  that  I  sboold  take  that  path." 

**  And  yet  I  do  know,  Margaret,"  letomed  Matifcla, 
''that  both  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere  and  Sir  Banl  Mont- 
fiirt  were  both  dispatched  hither  this  day,  upon  some 
trifling  pretext  that  needed  not  the  aid  of  such  im- 
portant messengers.  Looks  it  not,  then,  as  if  the  meet- 
ing were  preconcerted  rather  than  acddentslt  And 
yet  he  would  have  told  me  so,"  she  continued,  musing. 
^  He  would  surely  have  avowed  at  once  that  he  had 
the  king's  sanction  for  his  suit,  and  not  have  appeared, 
as  he  did,  to  fear  lest  his  highness  should  have  other 
news,  and  I  might  be,  ere  long,  compelled  to  Usten  to 
another.  Surely,  surely  it  cannot  be  that  Fate  is  again  so 
cross,  and  that  Oh,  no!  I  cannot,  will  not  think  it 

can  be  so;  and  yet,  that  Sir  Basil  was  purposely  sent 
here,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Alas!  Margaret,  I  foresee 
already,  that  you,  if  not  myself  will  be  exposed  to  yet 
more  trouble  and  grief;  and  this  Sir  Basil,  he  seems 
not  to  have  made  a  favourable  impression  on  your 
ariod." 

Maigaret  turned  away  with  feelings  of  vexation  and 
anger. 

**  Could  St,  then,  be  possible  that  Margaret  held  so 
light,  so  despicable  an  opinion  of  her?  Did  she  hokl 
in  so  little  estimation  those  feelings  of  sorrow  and  re* 
gret,  the  cause  of  which  ought  to  have  rendered  them 
to  her  so  sacredt  And  ceukl  she  then  think  that  diqr 
were  all  to  be  in  a  moment  forgotten,  buried  in  the 
grave  with  those  to  whom  they  should  have  been  con- 
secrated; and  that,  with  the  same  facility  with  which 
she  had  herself  turned  for  consolation  to  the  inuige  of 
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de  Vere,  she  (Margaret)  would  find  hers  in  the  atteiH 
tions  of  Sir  Basil  MoDtfortr* 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  induced  the  princess 
to  turn  with  indignation  and  contempt  from  the  obsenra- 
tbn  of  her  friend.  But  Margaret  was,  in  part,  wrong* 
ing  Matilda  in  these  suppositions.  | 

The  fear  and  doubt,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  king, 
which  Sir  Edmund's  apparent  uneasiness  and  despon- 
dency had  created  in  her  mind,  rendered  her  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  Margaret.  She  dreaded  to 
hear  that  de  Vere  had  found  more  &vour  in  her  sight 
than  Sir  Basil;  weakly  imagining  that,  with  the  king^s 
sanction  of  his  suit,  it  wouhl  be  impossible  for  ber 
(Margaret)  to  reftuw  him,  unless  she  was  ptefiously 
prejudiced  in  farour  of  another. 

The  feelings  of  anger  and  Taxation  with  wfaidi  the 
princess  turned  from  her  question,  increased  the  distrust 
with  which  her  blind  passion  for  de  Vere  had  pren* 
ously  inspired  her;  and  she,  in  ber  turn,  became  cool, 
resenred,  and  suspicious  towards  the  friend  who  bad 
been,  until  now,  in  possession  of  her  fiiUest  confidence, 
and  the  depositary  of  her  most  secret  thoughts. 

Margaret  felt  the  difference  in  her  every  word  and 
action.  She  felt  that  she  was  no  longer  the  dear  sis* 
ter— the  last  and  only  friend  that  fate  had  left  ber; 
and  grieved  and  disappointed,  she  now  sought,  in  soli* 
tude  and  privacy,  the  indulgence  of  those  fedmgs 
which  hithetto  had  been  shared  with  ber  who  had 
every  right  to  sympathiie  in  them. 

From  Edith  the  princess  learned,  unasked,  that  which 
tended  still  more  to  lower  Matilda  in  her  esteem;  for 
she  felt  that  the  latter  had  in  some  measure  deviated 
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from  the  strict  detkacy  which  should  hare  been  ob- 
serYed  before  all  other  considerations* 

The  tru|h  was*  that  Matilda  had  leaniedi  through 
the  page  of  Sir  £dmund»  that  his  master  had  arrived 
from  I/mdon ;.  a.nd  bgr  the  same  means  she  had  indi- 
rectly contrived  to  tet  it  be  known  that  she  intended  to 
walk  that  evening  in  the  park.  The  event  answered 
her  expectations;  for  Sir  Edmund,  who  had  kept  a 
strict  watch  upon  her  oDovemeots,  followed  and  joined 
her,,  so  soon  as  he.  beheld  her  separate  from  her 


Much,  and  of  the  deepest  and  most  melancholy  inte^ 
rest,  bi|d  bojth  Sir.  Edmund  and  Matilda  to  rdate  to 
each  other;  but  gradually  the  coiiTersation  became  still 
more  (personally)  important;  for  it  related  not  to  the 
past,  but  to  the  present  and  the  fiiture. 

Frankly  and  hoooufaUy  did  de  Vera  avow  that  die 
feelings  and  wishes  of  his  heart,  towards  the  aster  of 
his  dearest  frieodj.rctmAiMd  unchanged.  Nay,  that  his 
desire  to  become  he^  husband  and  protector,  had  been 
increased  rather  than  lessened,  by  the  miafortunes  which 
had  befallen  her;  but  .though  Matilda^  in  hearing  this^ 
acknowledged;  (hat  it.  fuUUUed  all  her  wishes  and  ex- 
pectftionsathofe'^as  still  a  secret  cause  of  dissatisfao* 
tipn.  in  hei^  mfn^.* 

De,  Vere.  had  . dl^clared  his  regard,  his  esteeo^  his 
afiection;  but.  he  had  none  of  the  rapturous  expression 
of  a  devoted :  lorer^-isxpressed  none  of  those  hopes  or 
fears  which  she  would  have  expected  to  hear.  Yet  he 
acknowledged  that  he  knew  nothing,  with  certainty,  as 
to  the.  king^s  intentions;  and  he  owned  too,  with  some 
hesitation,  that  there  was  a  probability  that  those  tnten* 
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tions  were  totally  at  Tariance  with  tbeir  mutual 
and  inclinations;  but  while  he  said  this,  Matilda  fancied 
that  his  voice  was  too  caloii  his  manner  too  unimpas- 
sioned,  for  one  whose  happiness  was  staked  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  event  of  which  he  spoke.  He 
also  expressed  anxiety  and  uneasiness  on  lady  Marga- 
ret's account;  enquired  particularly  which  way  she  had 
taken;  and,  in  short,  appeared  so  much  interested  on 
her  account,  that  all  Matilda's  fears  and  jealousies  re- 
med  in  full  force. 

The  tale  Margaret  had  to  tell  of  Sir  Basil  Montfort's 
appearance,  and  its  consequences,  revived  her  hopes; 
but  again  the  princess's  evident  abhorrence  of  the  idea 
she  would  have  raised,  fanned  the  dormant  flame,  and 
Matilda  was  again  wretched. 

The  coldness  which  these  ideas  had  originated  was 
not  lessened  by  Margaret's  discovery  of  her  friend's 
folly  and  imprudence,  for  such  she  considered  her  con- 
duct; and  from  that  period  little  intercourse  existed 
between  them,  beyond  a  mere  formal  exchange  of  cour- 
tesy, which  was  rendered  doubly  painful  to  Margaret, 
by  the  conviction  that  it  was  but  the  precursor  to  a 
more  complete  separation. 


36.  5  P 


862 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


Thy  star  is  in  di^  ascmdint; 
Mine  Is  falkn  — . AyoM. 

The  importAOt  day  at  IciDgth  arrived  which  was  to  in* 
troduoe  both  the  princess  and  lady  Matilda  to  the  gay 
circle  which  now  grac^  the  court  of  King  Henry* 

Conscious  that  their  appearance  separately  would 
give  rise  to  conjectures  and  whispers  equal^  unplea- 
sant to  both,  Margaret  herself  proposed  that  they 
should  enter  the  queen's  apartment  together;  and»  at- 
Ured  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  with  the  exceptioa  that 
Margarets  only  head-ornament  was  her  profusion  of 
the  most  beautiful  hair  that  ever  decked  the  brow  of  a 
female,  while  Matilda's  was  a  coronet  of  diamonds^  the 
two  beautiful  sisters  made  their  obeisance,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  consort. 

A  general  buass  of  surprise  and  admiration  greeted 
their  entrance.  The  extraordinary  circumstances  under 
which  the  princess  made  her  appearance,  would  alone 
have  been  suflBcient  to  render  her  the  object  of  universal 
interest  and  observation;  but  to  these  were  now  added 
the  powerful  recommendation  of  her  superiative  beauty, 
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and  erery  eye  tamed  upon  her,  as  she  approached,  and 
bent  her  knee  to  the  throne. 

With  the  kindest  and  most  condescending  expression 
the  king  raised  her  from  her  humble  posture,  and  pre«- 
sented  her  to  the  queen,  whose  reception  of  her  was 
marked  by  the  same  particular  kindness  and  attention. 
But  Margaret  saw  not,  heard  not  aught  that  passed. 
She  remembered  only  the  last  occasion  on  which  she 
had  beheld  that  countenance,  which,  though  now  smil- 
ing upon  her,  appeared  not  less  repulsive  and  terrible 
than  when  it  had  bent  its  frowns  upon  her;— those 
frowns  which  had  consigned  her  to  a  long  and  dreary 
imprisonment,  and  the  unfortunate  man  for  whom  she 
had  then  pleaded,  to  death. 

The  gay,  the  festive  circle  which  surrounded  her; 
the  magnificence  which  glittered,  wherever  she  turned 
her  eyes,  conveyed  no  feelings  of  pleasure  to  her  mind. 
She  saw  only  him  whom  she  was,  unhappily,  bound  to 
eoosider  the  arbiter  of  her  fate;  she  heard  only  the 
accents  of  that  voice  which  had  before  sounded  terribly 
in  her  ears,  and  which  now  seemed  rather  like  the  knell 
of  death  than  the  harbinger  of  felicity;  and  faint 
and  breathless,  she  shrunk  abashed  from  the  universal 
gaae. 

**  The  lady  Margaret  is  much  changed,^  observed 
the  queen,  looking  kindly  at  her,  **  since  I  beheld  her 
sporting  and  frolicking  as  blithsome  as  the  deer  her 
light  footstep  roused  from  their  covert." 

'^Ha!  what  then  ye  were  playmates,  madam  f*  re- 
turned  the  king;  **  though  your  grace  has  somewhat  the 
advantage  of  my  niece  in  years  as  well  as  in  wisdom.** 

"  I  know  not  for  the  fetter :  for  the  first  it  may  be,** 
replied  the  queen. 
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*'  Nay,  madam,  do  not  disclaim  that  which  is  yoor 
due,  or  you  will  discredit  me,^  retomed  the  kiog. 
**  You  have,  I  trust,  proved  your  wisdom  io  the  one  grand 
point  in  which  lady  Margaret  woefully  fiuled — ^I  mean 
in  the  choice  of  a  husband.^ 

**  That  was  rather  a  proof  of  your  highnesses  conde- 
scension  and  my  good  fortune,^^  said  the  queen;  "but 
we  are  forgetting  lady  Matilda,  whose  looks  betray  her 
impatience  to  obtain  our  notice. '^ 

Matilda  did,  indeed,  feel  impatient;  but  it  arose  from 
a  different  cause  to  that  which  the  queen  had  assigned. 
The  truth  was,  that  she  beheld  not,  as  she  had  ex- 
pected, the  eyes  of  de  Vere  congratulating  her  on 
her  appearance.  He  was  there,  it  was  true;  but  £tf 
from  firing  his  attention  on  her,  his  looks,  full  of  sor^ 
row  and  compassion,  were  fixed  on  Margaret,  and  he 
seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  forgotten  that  any  one 
else  was  present.  Matilda  saw  him  advance  the  mo- 
ment Margaret  was  free  from  the  address  of  the  queeI^ 
and  with  the  deepest  interest  address  scmie  words, 
to  which  the  princess  replied  with  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion; and  scarcely  conscious  what  she  (Mat\}da)  was 
about,  she  suffered  the  king  to  address  her  twice  be- 
fore she  replied. 

The  countenance  of  Henry,  who  was  ever  susceptible 
of  the  slightest  offence  to  his  dignity,  betrayed  in  an 
instant  marks  of  surprise  and  indignation;  and  Matilda 
was  immediately  made  sensible  of  the  error  she  had 
committed  by  the  brusque  tone  in  which  he  addressed 
her. 

"  I  would  congratulate  you,  lady,^  he  observed,  '*  on 
your  presence  here,  but  that  it  appears  to  add  little  to 
your    own   enjoyment:    the  day  may  come,  perhaps, 
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ivhen  you  may  learn  to  set  more  ralue  on  the  favour 
that  has  been  shown  you.^ 

He  turned  abruptly  from  her ;  and  Matilda,  after  re- 
ceiving from  the  queen,  who  evidently  took  her  tone 
from  that  of  her  partner,  only  a  slight  salute  in  reply  to 
the  lowly  reverence  with  which  she  (Matilda)  greeted 
her,  drew  back  in  deep  and  bitter  mortification. 

The  eyes  of  de  Vere,  who,  occupied  with  the  prin- 
cess, had  not  observed  what  had  passed,  now  met  hers 
with  a  look  of  surprise  and  enquiry;  but  Matilda's  were 
turned  away  in  an  instant  in  scorn:  nor  did  she  reply 
in  less  anger  to  Margaret^s  affectionate  glance. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  latter  every  trace  of  resentment 
was  effaced;  for  she  sympathized  with  Matilda  in  the- 
distress  and  agitation  which  was  visible  in  her  counte- 
nance, though  she  was  far  from  suspecting  the  real 
cause  of  those  feelings. 

Margaret  thought  only  of  the  past— of  those  who 
should  have  countenanced  and  protected  both  herself 
and  her  friend  in  this  important  moment;  a  moment 
which,  strange  and  varied  as  their  former  lives  had 
been,  Qiers  in  particular,)  might  yet  be  deemed  their 
first  entrance  into  the  world ;  and  she  felt  more  deso- 
late now,  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  and  splendid  crowd 
with  which  she  was  surrounded,  than  she  had  ever 
done  in  the  most  perilous  and  eventful  moments  of  her 
life. 

The  look  with  which  Matilda  replied  to  her  kind 
and  compassionate  glance  was  therefore  totally  unintel- 
ligtble  to  her,  and  she  awaited  anxiously  the  moment 
when  she  could  approach  her,  and  receive  from  her 
an  explanation  of  what  had  occasioned  it.    From  thi^ 
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subject  of  TexadoD,  however,  her  thoughts  and  elten- 
tion  were  speedily  withdrawn  by  another  still  more  ae- 
noying;  for  in  a  few  moments  Sir  Basfl  Montfort  ap- 
proachedy  and  in  the  most  studied  and  glowing  tenns 
congratulated  her  upon  her  appearance. 

.  A  silent  obeisance  was  her  only  reply;  and  Maigaret 
turned  for  relief  to  a  tall  and  stately  kdy,  who  had 
previously  excited  her '  attention  by  a  trifling  act  of 
courtesy. 

**  Most  favourable  to  my  hopes,"  ezdaimed  Sir  Basil, 
**  is  thb  union  of  two  congenial  souls,  Lady  Barbara 
Montfort.  But  I  need  not  say  to  you  that,  in  thb 
most  peedess  dame  you  behold  the  resplendent  beauty 
•whose  charms  have  hitherto  been  observed,  but  not 
lessened,  by  the  frowns  of  envious  fate.  This,  most 
honoured  and  royal  lady,  is  Dame  Barbara  Montibr^ 
the  sister  of  your  unworthy  and  devoted  servant" 

Margaret  again  curtsied  in  silence;  but  lady  Barbara 
was  not  inclined  to  suffer  the  oommunicatioD,  thus 
opened  between  her  and  the  princess,  to  drop;  and  she 
commenced  a  string  of  compliments  and  profeadons, 
which  even  her  brother  could  not  have  excelfed,  and 
from  which  Margaret  turned,  with  an  aversion  she 
could  scarcely  conceal,  under  an  appearance  of  cool 
civility. 

The  assurance  and  self-confidence  of  Sir  Basil,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  defeated  by  any  show  of  distaste  on 
the  part  of  the  princess,  and  he  continued  to  talk  on, 
without  intermission,  even  in  spite  of  the  attempts  whbh 
lady  Barbara  made  to  interrupt  him,  and  put  forth  her 
own  equally  vapid  and  common-place  remarks;  and 
Margaret,  completely  hemmed  in  between  them,  fck 
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her  situation  growing  every  minute  more  unpleasant 
and  irksomei  when  she  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the 
appearance  of  a  veneraUe  looking  lady,  whose  features, 
even  at  the  first  glance,  she  recognised  as  having  been 
once  familiar  to  her,  though,  at  the  moment,  she  could 
not  recall  where  or  when,  ^ 

"  You  must  not  be  allowed.  Sir  Basil,  thus  exclusively 
to  monopolize  the  attention  of  lady  Margaret,**  she  ob- 
served, "  There  are  many,  and  some  of  them  not  new 
friends,  present,  who  are  desirous  of  saying  to  her  that 
which,  doubtless,  she  has  heard  from  your  lips — that 
every  one  rejoices  in  seeing  her  at  last  in  her  proper 
sphere,  and  among  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  of  her 
well-wishers,  EUinor  d'Arcy  dares  claim  her  place.'* 

Margaret  sprang  forward,  and  eagerly  grasped  the 
band  which  was  extended  to  her,  with  an  emotion  of 
joy  the  more  vivid  from  its  having  been  so  long  a  stran* 
ger  to  her  breast  Dame  Elinor  d^Arcy^s  name  was 
among  those  which  dwelt  on  her  memory  with  the  ten- 
derest  recollections.  It  had  been  associated  with  the 
blissful  hours  of  infancy— with  the  sports  and  pleasures 
of  childhood;  for  to  her,  who  was  t^ie  maiden  sister  of 
Lady  de  Clifibrd,  under  whose  maternal  care  Margaret 
bad  been  fostered  and  educated,  (the  dame  E^nor)  the 
latter  had  been  accustomed  to  fly  in  all  her  childish 
troubles,  to  seek  relief  from  the  severer  dicipline  of  her 
studies,  and  to  find  instruction  in  those  sports  which 
relaxed  her  leisure  hours. 

Time  and  sorrow  had  added  wrinkles  to  the  high, 
open  brow,  and  silvered  the  raven  k>cks  of  dame  Elinor; 
but  it  had  not  deprived  her  of  the  open,  good-humoured 
smile,  the  look  of  intelligence  and  activity,  or  the  frank. 
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hearty  accent  which  bad  madle  her  so  dear  to  all  whom 
she  honoured  with  her  notice.  Margaret  felt  as  if  a 
new  life  had  at  once  burst  upon  her  riew,  as  the  friend 
of  her  infancy  drew  close  to  her,  and  imprinted  a 
kiss  upon  her  forehead ;  while  the  warm  tears  dropped 
upon  her  cheek,  as  she  scanned  with  a  look  of  the 
deepest  interest  the  glowing,  animated  features  of  the 
princess. 

**They  are  the  same,**  she  observed,  in  a  low  tone; 
**  and  yet  there  is  such  a  change  as  I  hoped  never  to 
see.  This  face,  Margaret,  bears  traces  of  sorrow, 
which  ought  to  have  been  strangers  to  a  bosom  so  pure 
and  gtuleless  as  thine.  Alas!  alas!  Margaret,  my 
heart  has  wept  drops  of  blood  for  thy  sorrows,  even 
when  I,  perhaps,  was  forgotten  by  thee.  Tell  me,  dear 
child,  hadst  thou  not  forgotten  that  there  ever  existed 
such  a  one  as  Elinor  d^Arcy?'* 

'^Ob,  no!  Never  have  I  forgotten,  my  dear,  my 
kind  friend,*' replied  Margaret,  with  emotion;  ''but  I 
believed  that  you  were  far  from  hence.  I  heard  that,  on 
the  death  of  the  dear  Lady  de  Clifford,  (and  she  burst 
into  tears,)  that  you  had  retired  to  a **  She  recol- 
lected herself,  and  suppressed  the  word  convent,  which 
she  knew  was  now  obnoxious  to  the  ears  of  those  who 
surrounded  her,  all  of  whom  professed  the  reformed 
religion. 

**  I  had  indeed  retired,  as  I  believed  for  ever,  from 
the  world,"  returned  Lady  d*Arcy,  in  a  low  tone;  ^'but 
that  last  refuge  was  invaded,  and  I  am  compelled,  in 
my  old  age,  to  seek  new  connexions  to  suppress  my 
feelings;  and  in  a  life  of  comparative  activity  and  use- 
fulness, a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all  that  I  had 
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preTiously  realised.  And  youi  Margaret;  you  too  haTe 
been  hardly  dealt  with  by  fate.  Alas !  it  is  hard  that 
one  so  young/  so  innocent,  should  already  have  been 
the  Tictiin  of  sorrow.  But  I  am  wrong  in  thus  depress- 
ing you  by  reverting  to  the  past,  when  I  should  be 
rather  congratulating  you  on  the  brightness  of  your 
prospects,  for  the  future?" 

** My  prospects!'*  exclaimed  the  princess,  raising  her 
tearful  eyes  with  a  look  of  surprise.  **  Alas!  what  are 
my  prospects  but  misery  and  despair.^' 

The  return  of  Sir  Basil,  who  with  his  sister  had,  in 
compliance  with  the  intimation  of  Lady  d^Arcy,  retired 
to  some  distance,  interrupted  the  further  conversarion  of 
the  two  friends. 

**  As  the  world  pines  in  darkness,  when  the  sun  with- 
draws its  light,"  commenced  Sir  Basil,  ''so  we,  fair 
lady,  deprived  of  your  smiles—" 

''  Oh !  that  is  an  old  simile.  Sir  Basil,^  interrupted 
Lady  d'Arcy,  smiling.  **  I  recollect  hearing  it,  for  the 
first  time  after  my  recovery  from  an  illness,  when  a  cer- 
tain noble  poet  of  the  time  chased  the  idea  through 
some  half  score  hobbling  verses ;  and  concluded  with 
proving  that  I  was  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  all  shining  at 


once.** 


Sir  Basil,  however,  was  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  a 
lady^s  raillery;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  time 
that  the  princess  remained  near  him,  he  continued  to 
pester  her  with  his  empty  remarks,  and  turgid,  over- 
wrought compliments. 


36.  6  Q 
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CHAPTER   XLIY, 


Brtttha  there  a  man  with  soul  ao  dead, 
Who  Derer  to  himielf  hath  said, 
Thia  b  my  own,  my  native  land? — Sim  Waltsb  Soott. 

For  many  miles  the  Earl  of  Xicnnoz  and  his  fahhAil 
attendant,  Gordon,  continued  to  pursue  oninterniptedly 
their  weary  way;  resting  during  the  day,  when  it  was 
likely  they  might  be  recognised,  either  in  some  ob- 
scure hovel  out  of  the  road,  or  in  the  gloomy  recesses 
and  caves,  which  the  mountainous  country  which  they 
were  traversing  frequently  presented  to  tbem*  The 
earl  was  still  sufiering  from  weakness  and  the  painfid 
consequences  of  his  wound;  and  the  toil  and  hardship 
which  he  was  now  enduring,  the  exposure  to  the  cold 
night  air,  the  frequent  scarcity  of  food,  from  not  daring 
to  venture  where  it  might  have  been  purchased; — ^when 
to  all  these  were  added  the*  privation  of  natural  rest, 
and  the  constant  mental  anxiety,  not  only  as  to  his  even- 
tual fate  but  his  present  safety; — it  was  no  wonder  that 
lie  made  but  slow  progress,  or  that  sometimes  both  his 
mental  and  bodily  powers  failed  him,  and  that  more 
than  once  he  resigned  himself  to  despair,  and  declared 
his  inability  to  contend  longer  with  the  adverse  fate  that 
opposed  him. 
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On  these  occasions  Gordon  was  his  most  powerful 
consolbr.  His  animated  and  affectionate  remonstrances, 
hb  unwearied  exertions,  and  the  confidence  he  uni- 
formly expressed  of  cTentual  success,  reanimated  the 
sinking  spirits  of  hb  master,  and  roused  him  again  to 
persevere,  even  against  hb  conviction  that  he  should 
ultimately  fail. 

The  day-break  of  the  fifth  morning  from  their  de- 
parture from  the  cave,  beheld  them  within  sight  of  a 
small  hamlet,  which  was  situated  within  ten  miles  of 
their  goal — ^Lennox  Castle.  During  the  whole  night 
they  had  travelled  at  an  accelerated  pace,  for  Lennox's 
spirits  and  strength  had  revived,  as  the  dbtance  be- 
tween him  and  the  object  of  hb  hopes  and  wbhes  sen- 
sibly diminbhed.  He  had  even  hoped  to  have  attained 
the  castle  ere  the  day-light  should  have  come  to  expose 
him  to  observation ;  but  thb  was  now  hopeless,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  yield  his  concurrence  to  Gordon^s  pru- 
dent suggestion,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  proceed 
further  without,  at  least,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
actual  state  of  aflTairs  at  the  castle. 

Various  and  contradictory  had  been  the  tales  which 
had  reached  their  ears,  during  then*  journey,  when  they 
had  dared  venture  to  broach  the  subject.  From  some 
they  had  heard  that  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Len- 
nox were  now  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  that  the 
castle  had  been  plundered  and  dismantled,  and  the  de- 
fenders of  it  all  carried  away  into  captivity.  While 
with  others  the  tale  ran,  that  the  coMutess  sdll  heroi- 
cally defended  herself,  and  had  declared  that  she  would 
perish  amkl  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  rather  than  yield  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  ancient  foes  of  the  hous^  of 
Lennox* 
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Which  of  these  tales,  so  opposite  in  ih&t  nature,  to 
yield  credence  too,  it  was  impossible  to  decide*  The 
earl  was  willing  to  believe  that  the  moat  favourable  was 
the  true  one.  Yet  his  fears  sometimes  predominated 
over  hb  hopes;  and  it  required  all  Grordon's  rhetoric  to 
persuade  him  that  the  probability  was  in  his  favour,  and 
that  he  would  find  he  was  still  lord  of  his  own  domuna, 
and  soon  be  enabled  to  establish  a  still  more  exienave 
sovereignty. 

The  temper  of  the  few  with  whom  he  had  come  in 
contact,  during  the  last  few  months,  had,  when  they 
chose  or  dared  to  speak,  certainly  been  in  the  general 
such  as  flattered  rather  than  depressed  the  hopes  he 
had  so  long  indulged.  The  country  was  weary,  they 
declared,  of  the  yoke  of  the  Regent  and  his  advisers. 
The  profligacy  and  voluptuousness  of  those  Who  com- 
posed the  court  of  the  queen  disgusted  them;  and  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  reformed  religion,  together  with  the 
cruel  persecution  with  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  be 
repressed  by  the  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  queen*mother*s 
chief  agent  and  counsellor  and  his  creatures,  rendered 
the  people  of  Scotland  more  than  ever  desirous  of  rid- 
ding themselves  of  the  sway  of  those  whose  principles 
and  practices  they  abhorred. 

Often  and  often  had  the  earl  sat  in  the  chimney-cor- 
ner of  some  humble  cottager,  and  listened  to  the  re- 
grets which  the  name  of  Lennox  called  forth,  when  it 
was  artfully  brought  forward  by  Grordon,  who  enjoyed 
on  these  occasions,  even  more  than  his  lord,  the  pruses 
which  were  expressed,  and  the  lamentations  which 
were  uttered  for  the  supposed  loss  of  him  whom  all 
agreed  was  the  last  hope  of  Scotland,  and  whom  aU 
now  believed  was  for  ever  lost  to  them. 
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''Did  you  ever  see  him  of  whom  you  speak?**  de- 
manded Gordon,  one  day,  of  an  aged  peasant,  whose 
enthusiastic  commendations  of  *  the  braw  Lennox,*  and 
the  tears  with  which  he  bewailed  his  supposed  prem»> 
ture  death,  bespoke  a  more  than  common  interest  in 
his  subject. 

"  I  ha*  never  seen  him;  but  the  Lennox  need  na  to 
be  seen  to  be  loved,**  he  replied:  ''his  gude  deeds 
speak  for  him  mair  than  gude  looks  or  noble  bearing 
could  do;  yet  I  ha*  heard  that  in  neither  of  these  is 
the  earl  deficient*  He  ought  not  to  be;  for  his  mither 
was  a  bonnie  flower,  and  his  father  aue  o'  the  comeliest 
lurds  that  ever  trod  the  heather  o*  Scotland.** 

"  You  knew  him,  then?'*  said  Lennox,  raising  hb 
bead,  and  meeting  the  eyes  of  the  speaker. 

The  man  started. 

"  Knew  him  !*'  he  repeated.  "  Yes,  I  knew  him  from 
his  boyhood.  We  were  bairns  together,  and  mony*s  the 
time  he  has  gfen  me  a  fall  on  the  grass,  when  we  were 
twa  thoughtless,  harmless  callants,  for  he  was  aye  too 
strong  for  me.  He  was  much  sic  anither  as  yersel 
when  he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  o*  his  treacherous 
and  bluidy  foes;  and  as  ye  looked  up  in  my  face  just 
noo,  wi*  that  sad  look,  ye  minded  me  o*  him  sa  strongly, 
that  I  could  ha*  thought  it  were  himsel  that  were  speak- 
ing to  me.  But  he's  been  lang  in  heaven,  and  I  ha* 
been  left  to  linger  in  poortith  and  scorn;  for  the  lady, 
in  the  first  burst  o*  her  grief,  at  his  loss,  accused  all 
who  were  present  of  being  traitors,  and  I  was  too  hurt 
and  too  proud  ever  to  reply  to  sic  a  charge.  Great 
and  gude  God !  that  I  suld  be  called  a  traitor  to  the 
Lennox !  I  that  would  ha*  shed  my  heart's  bluid  in  his 
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cause!  Bui  I  came  not  up  to  the  firay  till  the  deed  was 
done,  and  the  cowardly  Hamiltons  had  aw  fled;  and  I 
thought  mair  o'  suocourtng  the  wounded  earl,  though 
it  was  too  late,  than  o'  pursuing  the  murderers^  and 
there  was  what  I  offended  in.** 

The  tears  which  streamed  down  his  chedu  attested 
his  sincerity;  and  Lennox,  anxious  to  console  him,  and 
impart  some  pleasure  to  his  last  days,  observed: — **  Your 
name  is  Robert  Lawson,  is  it  not  so?" 

"  That  is  my  name,^  repUed  the  old  man,  with  sur- 
prise, **  though  I  canna  divine  how  ye "^ 

"  I  will  not  keep  you  in  surprise,  my  good  firiend," 
interrupted  the  earL  **  From  the  Countess  of  Lennox, 
my  mother,  I  have  too  frequently  heard  the  particulars 
of  that  sad  event  to  which  you  have  alluded,  not  to  le* 
member  perfectly  all  the  circumstances  and  names  who 
were  concerned.  I  have  heard  her  lament,  too,  the 
rashness  which  drove  from  her  one  of  whose  fidelity 
she  was,  when  too  late,  convinced.  Yes,  freqoentlj 
have  I  heard  her  regret  the  loss  of  the  faithful  Robot, 
and  form  conjectures  as  to  his  fate." 

The  old  man*s  countenance  brightened  with  rapture. 

"  I  shall  die  happy  now,"^  he  observed :  **  this  is  aO  I 
ha**  prayed  for,  and  it  is  accomplished.  I  wished  only 
to  hear  my  innocence  acknowledged,  and  to  see  the  son 
of  my  master  and  my  friend  in  the  place  of  hb  father." 

**  Alas !  you  see  not  that,  my  kind  firaend,**  relumed 
the  earl ;  "  for  in  me  you  behold  only  a  wretched  exile, 
who  knows  not  that  he  shall  ever  again  enter  the  haO 
of  his  ancestors." 

Loaded  with  prayers  and  blessings  Lennox  departed 
from  the  old  man^s  cottage,  and  in  two  days  more  arrived. 


A, 
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as  we  have  before  related,  at  a  village  about  ten  miles 
from  the  castle. 

Here,  to  his  utter  surprise,  he  was  immediately  recog- 
niied,  and  his  arrival  greeted  by  numerous  of  his  ancient 
adherents  and  friends,  who  had  been  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  there  from  their  oppressors.  From  these  he 
learned  that  the  castle  was,  even  at  that  moment,  be- 
aeged  by  a  powerful  force;  and  that  it  was  feared  thehr 
internal  supplies  would  not  enable  the  inhabitants  to 
hold  out  much  longer.  There  were,  too,  various  re- 
ports respecting  her  of  whom  Lennox  was  most  anxious 
to  gain  certain  intelligenoe:—- the  countess  was  by 
some  reported  to  be  no  more.  Lennox  had  long 
believed  the  tale;  but  he  could  now  scarcely  doubt  the 
assertions  which  reached  him,  that  she  was  still  livtngi 
and  still  retaining  the  same  undaunted  sfririt 

By  some,  however,  it  was  maintained  that  she  had 
secretly  withdrawn  from  the  castle,  determined,  what« 
ever  might  be  its  fate,  she  would  never  fall  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
declared  that  she  still  directed  its  defence,  and  had 
determined  to  defeat  her  foes,  or  perish  in  its  ruins. 

On  one  pomt,  however,  all  were  agreed— that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Lennox  to  defeat  the  vigilance  of  his 
enemies,  and  enter  the  walls  of  the  castle;  while  it 
would  be  almost  equally  difficult  for  him  to  collect 
from  without  a  suffident  foree  in  time  to  prevent  its 
faD. 

A  few  hours  only  were  given  to  rest  and  consultation 
on  this  important  subject;  and  Lennox  determined,  in 
defiance  of  all  the  advice  he  received  on  the  subject,  to 
make  the  attempt  to  pass  through  the  besieging  force. 
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and  gain  the  castle,  to  which  he  knew  a  secret  path 
that  must  as  yet  liave  remained  undiscovered. 

With  the  first  shades  of  eveningi  thereforev  he  ooro- 
menced  his  solitary  journey;  for  solitary  he  had  deter- 
mined it  should  be,  in  spite  of  Gordon's  tears  and 
prayers  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him.  Prudence, 
as  well  as  his  regard  for  his  fiiithfiil  and  attached  ser- 
Tant,  had  dictated  this  policy;  and  assuming  what, 
however,  he  did  not  feel,  a  certainty  of  succeeding,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way. 

It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  evening ;  but  that  drcum- 
stance  was  favourable  to  his  project,  though  it  contri- 
buted to  the  depression  of  his  spirits.    His  disgiuse  was 
that  of  one  of  the  poorest  peasants,  bearing  with  him 
the  supposed  produce  of  hb  wife'^s  industry,  some  knit* 
ted  stockings  and  caps;  which  he  intended,  if  questioned 
as  to  his  motives  for  travelling  in  that  direction,  to  oflfer 
for  sale,  and  for  which  purpose  he  now  endeavoured  to  con 
over,  in  his  own  mind,  the  directions  he  had  received. 
It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  tried  to  fix  his  attention 
on  that  probable  fate  which  awuted  him ;  in  vain  that 
he  endeavoured  to  recall  all  the  injunctions  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  cautions  that  bad  been  given  him;  his 
thoughts   were  busy  only  with  the  past,  with  scenes 
which  neither  time  nor  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  had 
been  able  to  efiace  from  his  memory,  and  which  seemed 
now  to  rise  before  him,  decked  in  more  vivid  colours, 
from  the  conviction  that  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  that 
they  were  soon  to  be  obliterated  for  ever,  to  be  buried 
in  the  oblivious  gloom  of  the  grave. 

His  mother's  more  than  maternal  fondness,  the  soli* 
citude  with  which  she  watched  over  his  infimt  years; 
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Iier  looks  of  love,  and  the  unceasing  regret  for  the  doud 
which  his  father's  premature  death,  and  the  naiicey 
which  though  now  dormant,  she  felt  convinced  still  ex- 
isted in  the  bosom  of  his  enemies  had  thrown  over  his 
youthful  prospects;  her  joy  at  seeing  him  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  in  becoming  the  favourite  of  his  sovereign, 
giving  earnest  of  greatness  which  she  had  never  hoped  he 
would  attain ;  and  the  still  more  rapturous  pleasure  with 
which  she  had  beheld  him  seise  upon  the  occasion  which 
King  James's  death  had  afforded,  to  advance  himself 
still  higher;  all  these  now  rose  upon  his  mind,  and 
seemed  to  incite  him  to  persevere  even  unto  deadi,  to 
endeavour  to  afibrd  her  his  aid  and  assistance. 

But  it  was  not  of  his  mother  only  that  he  thought : 
Margaret,  the  object  of  his  fond,  devoted  love,  the  che- 
rished idol,  in  whose  chaste  affection  he  had  hoped  to 
find  a  reward  for  all  exertions,  a  refuge  from  all  carea— 
her  beauty,  her  talents,  and  above  all,  that  tenderness 
which  she  had  once  evinced,  under  the  sanction  of  his 
mother,  and  the  certainty,  as  they  then  both  believed,  of 
becoming  the  partner  of  his  future  lifis-— all  became  in 
turn  the  subjects  of  his  waking  dream.  It  was  a  vimon 
of  the  past,  more  delicious  than  all  the  splendid  reali- 
ties which  had  since  seemed  within  his  grasp,  but 
which,  like  them,  had  all  now  faded  into  empty  air;  and 
in  their  contemplation  he  forgot  the  dangers  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future,  and  continued  to  wander  on,  re- 
gardless of  his  path,  and  reckless  as  to  its  termina** 
tion,  until  he  was  at  length  roused  from  his  musings, 
by  sounds  which  little  suited  the  stiUness  of  the  deep 
forest  glade  through  which  be  was  journeying. 

At  first  he  thought  it  was  the  roar  of  distant  waters 
36.  5r 
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which  reached  his  ear ;  but  it  was  not  long  ere  the  dis- 
tinct accents  of  human  voices  convinced  hitn,  that  he 
was  much  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  and  oonaequentlj 
of  danger,  than  he  had  suspected. 

Again  and  again  he  heard  the  long  protracted  sound 
swelling  gradually  upon  bis  ear,  until  it  seemed  to  141- 
proach  and  environ  him  around;  and  now  it  became  min- 
gled with  the  din  of  bagpipes,  the  clash  of  arms,  and  all 
the  heterogenous  sounds  which  denoted  that  the  camp 
was  not,  as  he  had  first  supposed,  indulging  in  festivity, 
or  preparing  to  close  the  labours  of  the  day,  bat  were 
about  to  resume  their  warlike  operations. 

Lennoxes  heart  throbbed  high  with  mingled  emotioas 
of  anger,  revenge,  and  apprehension. 

'*  My  mother  T  he  exdaimed,  as  he  bounded  along  the 
path,  forgetting  all  traces  of  his  former  weekneas; 
*'  this,  perhaps,  is  the  crisis  of  your  fate.  Oh!  if,  in- 
deed, you  are  still  an  inhabitant  of  this  scene  of  tor* 
moil  and  violence,  would  that  some  guardian  spirit  could 
whisper  to  you  that  your  son  is  near — that  he  is  deter- 
mined to  share  your  fate  !*' 

A  few  minutes  more  brought  him  within  sight*  of 
the  torches,  which  shed  their  red  glare  on  the  f(»est 
trees,  hiding  from  his  keen  glance  the  foes  he  was 
now  so  anxious  to  discover.  In  the  distance  he  beheU 
the  dark  and  frowning  rocks,  whose  summit  was  crowned 
by  the  fortress,  which  was  now  alike  the  object  of  anx- 
ious hopes  and  wishes  to  him  and  to  those  whose  vigib 
he  beheld  devoted  to  its  destruction,  and  upon  whom 
hb  fierce  and  burning  glance  was  now  bent,  while  every 
pulse  in  his  body  throbbed  with  intense  anguish,  at  the 
conviction  ^how  impotent  were  his  maledictions,  bow 
vain  his  aspirations  of  revenge  and  hatred ! 
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He  was  now  so  near,  that  he  could  dbdnctly  hear  the 
sentinels  at  the  outposts  challenpng  each  other.  The 
necessity  of  caution,  for  the  first  time  recurred  to  hb 
mind,  as  he  heard  the  heavy  tread  of  the  one  nearest 
to  him  suddenly  suspended  at  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing footsteps,  and  heard  the  demand  of  *'  Who  goes 
there  t**  uttered  in  the  startled  accent  of  surprise. 

Pursuant  to  the  plan  suggested  to  himi  Lennox  re- 
plied by  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  wonder,  de- 
manding in  his  turn  who  it  was  that  asked  the  question, 
and  expressing  his  fears  that  he  had  wandered  out  of 
his  road. 

"  Advance,  and  let  us  see  who  or  what  you  are,**  re- 
plied the  soldier. 

Lennox  complied  without  hesitation,  assuming  the 
slouching  gait  and  wondering  look  of  ab  ignorant  rustic 
so  well,  that  the  caution  of  his  interrogator,  as  he  raised 
the  torch  which  was  stuck  near  him  in  the  ground, 
and  surveyed  him  with  the  deepest  scrutiny,  was  com- 
pletely lulled. 

A  long  string  of  questions  was  in  every  point  success- 
fully, evaded.  Lennox  had  taken  care  to  display  the 
burthen  which  he  carried;  and  with  all  the  nai'veti 
and  earnestness  of  his  assumed  calling,  endeavoured  to 
prevml  on  the  soldier  to  become  a  purchaser.*^ 

**  I  ha*  na  time  noo  to  be  chaffering,^  observed  the 
latter,  '*  and  the  ztiller  that  wad  pay  for  them  b  yet  to 
be  won;  but  go  your  way,  and  keep  clear  o*  my  com- 
rades, or  they  may  be  less  scrupulous  o*  helping  them- 
selves, and  learing  the  payment  till  anither  day.** 

**  I  wad  willingly  trust  ye  to  do  sa,  for  ye  seem  one 
wha  wad  na  wrang  a  puir  fellow,**  returned  the  earl; 
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*'  and  gin  ye^U  just  put  me  in  the  safe  palb  to  gain  the 
place  I  named  tuU  ye,  ye  shall  be  welcome  tuU  a  pair  o* 
the  best  hosen,  or  whatever  ye  ha*  a  fancy  for.** 

The  man  cast  a  wishful  eye  at  the  pack,  and  then 
observed:-^'*  The  only  safe  way  b  to  gi'  ye  the  pass* 
word,  and  that  wuU  take  ye  unquestioned  through  my 
fellows;  ibr  they  wull  think  ye  are  aoe  o*  those  wha 
bring  us  supplies.  But  I  dinna  ken.  Suld  it  be  dis* 
coTered  that  ye  are  strange  in  these  parts        "^ 

''  I  am  na  sa  strange  but  that  I  can  find  (neods  wha 
will  vouch  for  me,**  returned  the  earl.  My  cou8in*ger> 
man,  Gibbie  Johnston,  and  his  twa  sons  are  wi*  yc^  and 
gin  I  could  find  them ^ 

The  man  no  longer  hesitated.  The  important  word, 
**  Mary  for  Scotland,"  was  given,  and  the  "  braw  warm 
hose,**  with  numerous  commendations  on  the  part  of 
Lennox,  and  a  direction  where  their  new  owner  was 
hereafter  to  make  payment  for  them,  were  deposited  in 
the  pouch  of  the  latter;  and  Lennox,  with  hear^  ex- 
pressions of  good*will  on  both  sides,  parted  from  bis 
companion  to  make  the  best  of  his  cheaply-pnichased 
acquisition. 

Few,  and  easily  surmounted,  were  (he  diflkolties 
which  henceforth  impeded  the  passage  of  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  through  the  heart  of  hb  enenues,  who  he 
found  were  preparing  for  an  attack  upon  the  casde, 
which  was  now  distinctly  visible  to  his  longing  eyes; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  which,  he  reflected,  were  pro- 
bably unsuspcious  that  the  hour  of  midnight  was  des- 
tined to  behold  them,  once  more  subjected  to  those  hor- 
rors and  dangers  which  had  been  for  a  time,  it  ap- 
peared, suspended. 
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With  a  palpiUtting  heart  Lennox  listened  to  the  ez- 
ultmg  anticipations  of  his  enemiesi  that  this  night 
would  witness  the  final  overthrow  of  those  proud  towers^ 
which  had  so  long  defied  their  attacks;  and  scarcely 
could  he  conceal  the  rage  that  swelled  his  bosonii  as  he 
beheld  among  them  the  foremost  of  those  whom  he  had 
been  used  to  consider  his  most  staunch  adherents. 

Cautiously  did  he  make  his  approach  towards  the 
spot  from  whence  he  hoped  to  escape  the  observation 
of  those  around  him,  and  to  gain  the  castle.  It  was 
a  path  so  difficult,  and  apparently  so  unattainable,  that 
it  could  never  have  been  contemplated  by  any  one  but 
Lennox,  as  afibrding  a  possibility  of  accomplishing  the 
object  he  had  in  view ;  but  by  him,  in  the  adventurous 
days  of  boyhood,  it  had  been  often  climbed  in  sport, 
and  he  feared  not  now  that  it  would  afford  him  the 
means  to  attain  his  object 

Without  interruption  he  reached  the  base  of  the 
rock«  He  was  now,  at  least,  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
group  of  soldiery;  and  having  ascertained  that  he  was 
not  watched,  he  proceeded  cautiously  to  ascend  the 
steep  side,  drawing  himself  up  from  stone  to  stone,  by 
fixing  the  strong  staff  he  carried  with  him  in  the  defts 
of  the  rocks.  In  this  manner  he  had  gained  a  consi- 
derable height  before  the  apprehension  of  a  new  dan- 
ger, which  had  not  before  suggested  itself  to  his  miod, 
darted  suddenly  upon  him. 

He  might,  probably,  gain  the  heights  undiscovered 
by  those  beneath,  but  the  ramparts  above  were  crowded 
with  soldiers.  He  could  ahready  hear  their  voices;  and 
in  a  few  moments  more  he  would  be  within  their  view. 
What  could  he  expect  but  that  they  would  take  bim 
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for  AD  enemyi  and  hurl  him  at  once  into  the  depths  be- 
neath, before  he  could  make  himself  known  to  them? 

The  reflection  made  him  pause  in  his  career;  but 
while  he  was  hesitating,  the  sudden  roar  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  the  shouts  of  the  soldiery  on  the  oppoate  side 
of  the  castle,  told  him  the  attack  was  already  com- 
menced; and  no  longer  remembering  the  risk  he  ran, 
no  longer  thinking  of  any  thing  but  flying  to  the  relief 
of  his  mother  and  his  friend,  he  scrambled  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  steep  ascent,  and,  unchallenged  by 
those  whose  attention  was  all  engaged  in  a  diflferent  di- 
rection, gained  the  outer  wall,  and  Jumped  into  the  court- 
yard, at  the  moment  the  gates  were  forced  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  assailants  and  assailed  mingled  p^ 
mell,  ^i^tre  rushing  towards  the  interior. 

Lennox's  loud  tone  of  command,  his  fiery  and  ani- 
mated gestures,  for  a  moment  arrested  the  progress  of 
those  nearest  to  him.  Without  a  moment^s  hesitation  he 
seised  a  weapon  from  the  nearest  hand,  and  was  mail- 
ing towards  the  foremost  foe,  when  he  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  Toice  of  Campbell,  who,  in  spite  of  hb 
disguise  and  his  miraculous  appearance  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, had  instandy  recognised  his  friend. 

**  All  is  lost,  my  lord!"  he  exclaimed,  **  the  castle  is 
on  fire  on  every  side,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  beaeger 
and  the  besieged  will  be  mvolved  in  one  general  de- 
struction.'* 

**  My  mother !"  exclaimed  Lennox,  as  he  instinctifely 
followed  his  friend  towards  a  small,  low  portal. 

Campbell  darted  a  look  of  surprise  towards  him. — 
**  Your  mother,  n^  lord !  Know  you  not  that  the  Coun- 
tess has  long  been  removed  beyond  the  power  of  her 
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enemies?  But  there  is  another  female  one  whom  I  would 
willingly  have  saved ;  but  that  her  own  mad  obstinacj 
forbids  it  * 

At  this  moment  Lennox  turned  his  head,  and  beheld 
a  female  form  enveloped  in  the  flame  and  smoke»  whieh 
rose  from  one  of  the  towers^  and  denoting,  by  her  wild 
and  frantic  gestures,  not  fear,  but  the  most  vindictive 
triumph. 

**It  is  her  I  it  is  Terese!'*  exclaimed  Campbell;  ^*  the 
unfortunate  maniac  to  whom  the  charity  of  the  Countess 
has  so  long  afforded  a  shelter :  she  has  accomplished 
her  purpose,  the  mine  is  sprung,  and  soon "^ 

The  words  had  scarcely  esc^ied  bis  lips  ere  Lennox 
and  himself  were  suddenly  liAed  from  the  firm  earth 
which  they  had  just  set  foot  on,  by  the  violence  of  the 
explosion,  and  bleeding  and  breathless,  both  were  dirown 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  fidling  walls,  some  of 
the  stones  of  which  wounded  them  severely  in  their  de« 
scent 

Stunned  and  senseless,  Lennox  knew  not,  for  some 
time,  what  followed;  but  at  length  he  was  aroused  by 
the  efforts  which  Campbell  was  making  to  raise  him 
from  the  earth,  and  remove  him  from  the  dangerous 
and  exposed  situation  in  which  he  hud.  Uttering 
gvoans  of  the  deepest  anguish,  Lennox  for  a  time  re- 
sisted his  efforts  and  persuasions. 

**  Leave  me  to  die,  my  friend,**  he  exclaimed,  **  and 
save  yourself.  For  me  every  hope  is  lost.  Look,**  he 
continued,  pointing  to  the  flames  which  were  now  issu- 
ing from  every  part  of  the  castle:  *'  look  there,  and  be* 
hold  the  destruction  of  my  last  tie  to  Scotland.  Where 
now  are   my   proud  prospects,  my  fancied  honours? 
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Where  now  my  home,  my  name— *dUt  aU  that  ooqU 
make  my  life  ¥aloable  wh«re  are  they?  Swattoved  in 
the  devouring  flame,  and  I  am  now  a  wretched  outcast, 
without  even  a  shelter.  Leave  me,  then— Jeave  me,  and 
secure  your  own  safety.  The  world  may  yet  be  bright 
to  you:'  to  me  it  is  nought  but  gloom  and  misery." 

'*  Do  not  talk  thus  wildly,  thus  rashly,^  exclaimed  bis 
friend.  '*  Nay,  Lennox,  I  will  listen  to  nothing  wbiie 
we  remain  here.  Would  you,  then,  thus  voluntarily 
add  another  triumph  to  those  your  enemies  have  al- 
ready achieved?  Will  it  soothe  your  miseiy  to  &id 
yourself  and  me;  (for  I  will  share  your  fate,  be  it  what 
may;)  but  will  it,  I  ask  you,  be  a  consolation  to  Ind 
yourself  and  me  in  captivity,  the  sport  and  derision  of 
our  bitter  and  inveterate  foes?  See!  already  they  are 
dispersing  in  search  of  those  who  have  escaped  the 
slaughter  and  devastation  of  the  flames.  Quick!  quick, 
Lennox!    Arouse  yourself,  or  we  are  taken." 

Lennox  did  arouse,  but  it  was  not  to  fly ;  for  at  the 
head  of  those  who  were  rapidly  advancing  towaids 
them,  he  beheld  his  former  treacherous  firiend  de  Beau* 
vais. 

The  sword  which  he  had  snatched  from  the  soldier, 
on  his  first  entrance  into  the  castle,  stQI  remained  in  the 
grasp  of  the  earl,  and  in  an  instant  he  forgot  all  that 
had  before  unmanned  him;  forgot  the  desolation  of  his 
home,  the  destruction  of  his  fair  fame ;  forgot  the  un* 
equal  terms  on  which  they  now  met,  and  the  certainty 
that  death  or  a  never-ending  captivity  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  defeat;  forgot,  in  short,  every  thing  except  the 
deep,  the  deadly  revenge  which  burned  in  his  bosom 
towards  the  man  who  had  abused  his  confidence,  had 
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blasted  his  prospects ;  and  who  now  advanced  towards 
htm  reeking  with  the  slaughter  of  his  (Lennox's)  best 
friends,  and  flushed  with  the  hope  of  adding  to  the 
trininph  he  had  already  gained,  by  leading  his  adver- 
sary, in  chains,  to  the  foot  of  that  throne  which  he  had 
to  fill. 

With  eyes  flashing  fire,  his  foot  firmly  planted  on  the 
rocky  earth,  his  native  soil,  and  his  whole  bearing  and 
gesture  denoting  the  most  determined  spirit  of  defiance, 
Lennox  awaited  the  approach  of  his  adversary;  while 
the  latter,  seeming  to  apprehend  no  danger  where  the 
fiirce  was  so  unequal,  pvessed  en  at  the  head  of  five  or 
six  of  his  soldiers. 

''  Yield  thee,  traitor,^  he  exclaimed ;  **  yield  to  the 
power  of  your  sovereign,  whose  servant  I  am.  Again  I 
charge  ye,  let  fall  that  traitorous  arm,  and  thank  the 
mercy  that  has  charged  me  to  spare  your  forfeited 
Kfe-- 

^  Dastard!  coward!  villain!**  exclaimed  Lennox, 
foaming  with  rage:  *'come  on!  and  let  the  justice 
of  roy  own  case  be  decided  between  us.  If  you  have  a 
spark  of  manhood  in  that  vfle  breast,  draw  off  your 
men,  and  face  to  face  let  us  try  the  issue.^ 

**  Not  so,  my  honoured  lord,^  exclaimed  the  voice  of 
Gordon,  who  at  that  instant  sprang  from  a  rocky  crag 
behind  die  earl,  and  with  his  sword  already  drawn, 
placed  himself  by  his  side.  **  Not  so,^  he  repeated. 
**  Here  are  three,  three  true  and  loyal  hearts,  opposed 
to  doable  that  number  of  craven  traitors.  Nay,  if  ye 
be  not  so,**  he  continued,  as  some  of  the  men  shook 
their  weapon  at  htm,  and  uttered  an  angry  dissent  from 
SI.  5  s 
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the  epithets  he  had  applied ; — '*  if  ye  are  not  cowards,** 
be  added,  "  let  only  an  equal  number  cosm  on  against 

us»  and  if  your  brethren  fall-*—** 

"  Stay  !**  exclaimed  one  of  the  followers  of  Beauvaisy 
whom  Campbell  instantly  hailed  as  Galbraith,  but 
whom  the  earl  and  Gordon  had  before  failed  to  recog- 
nise. Stay,"  he  repeated,  rushing  forward:  "I,  too, 
declare  for  '  Lennox,  Lennox  and  Scotland  V  against 
the  minion  of  France;  and  now,  fall  on,  and  spare  not. 
There  are  now  enough  of  us  to  shake  a  whole  band  of 
recreant  traitors  to  their  liege  lord  and  their  country.** 

The  spot  which  Lennox  and  his  friends  now  oocii* 
pied  was  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  precipice,  so  steep  that 
any  less  adventurous  step  than  Gordon*s  would  never 
have  maintained  its  footing.  Up  this  he  had  dimbed, 
determined  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  bis  adored  master, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  But  he  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  attempt  to  descend  by  the  same  path;  and  as 
he  drew  closer  to  the  earl  and  Campbell,  he  exdaimed 
to  the  latter,  as  he  shook  his  weapon  at  their  adversa- 
ries:-—'',  We  will  give  them  fair  room  to  take  that  path, 
Johnie:  for  ourselves  our  good  swords  shall  hew  us  a 
a  smoother  one." 

De  Beauvais  hesitated  a  moment. 

"What!  are  ye  afraid?"  exdaimed  Campbell,  in  a 
taunting  voice.  "  Then  have  at  ye,  and  the  wrongs  of 
the  murdered  Terese,  my  own  wrongs,  and  the  wroqg^ 
of  my  insulted  country,  sit  on  my  sword." 

He  was  darting  forward,  but  Lennox*8  powerful  arm 
held  him  back. 

"  No,  no!"  he  exclaimed,  painting  with  intense 
tion:  "  vengeance  belongs  to  me.** 


\ 
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In  an  instant  the  two  fierce  and  deadly  foes  were 
locked  together  in  fatal  combat;  while  their  compa- 
nions on  either  side»  with  almost  equal  fierceness,  min- 
gled in  promiscuous  and  sanguinary  warfare. 

Not  long  continued  the  contest.  The  sword  of 
Lennox  was  plunged  to  the  hilt  in  the  bosom  of  the 
treacherous  de  Beauvais,  at  the  moment  that  Galbraitli 
fell  beneath  the  weapon  of  one  of  the  followers  of  the 
latter.  Campbell^  too,  though  wounded,  had  brought 
bis  adversary  to  the  ground;  and  the  others,  seeing 
their  leader  fallen,  showed  an  evident  wish  rather  of 
making  good  their  retreat  towards  the  castle  than  con- 
tinuing the  combat. 

**  We  do  not  thirst  for  blood,*^  exclaimed  Gordon,  as 
he  burled  the  foremost  of  them  to  the  ground,  and  stood 
over  him  with  sword  suspended.  *'  Draw  back,  then, 
and  leave  the  path  clear  for  us,  and  your  lives  are 
safe.'' 

''  And  the  body  of  our  leader?"  said  one  of  them,  with 
an  enquiring  glance  at  Lennox. 

"  Do  with  it  as  you  will,  good  fellow,^  returned  the 
earl,  in  a  tone  of  deep  melancholy.  "  My  wrongs  are 
avenged,  and  the  spirit  they  inspired  are  buried  for 
over." 

'*  Take  it  with  you,"  added  Campbell;  ''and  let  yon 
smoking  ruins,  pointing  to*  the  remains  of  the  castle, 
'*  be  his  funeral  pyre.  There  let  his  worthless  bones 
be  consumed  with  those  of  his  victim — the  murdered 
Terese." 

The  men  silently  withdrew,  bearing  with  them  the 
bodies  of  their  late  companions ;  and  Lennox  with  his 
friends  slowly  descended  the  toilsome  steep,  by  a  path 
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which  led  to  a  few  scattered  cottages,  when  they  hoped 
to  find,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  shelter  and  repose. 

Though  triamphaDt  io  diis  afiatr,  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox felt  that  all  was  now  lost  to  him  in  Scotland,  and 
that  no  chance  remained  of  preserving  even  his  ex- 
istence, hut  by  becoming  an  exile  from  the  land  of  his 
father*s;  a  resolution  in  which  he  was  strengthened  by 
the  concurrence  of  his  friends,  to  whom,  as  well  ms  to 
himself,  nought  now  remained  to  endear  to  tfiem  the 
country  which  they  had  vmnly  hoped  to  have  restored 
to  its  freedom. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


Then  come  thow  foil  confidings  of  the  past ; 

All  nptuic  now  where  all  ww  OTStcMt — RoGsas. 


Thb  splendour  and  gaieties  of  the  coart,  the  adulation 
of  th'e  courtiers,  or  the  flattering  attentions  whidi  were 
shown  to  her  by  the  king  and  queen,  all  failed  to  remove 
fiY>m  the  mind  of  the  princess  Mai^arei  the  profound 
feeling  of  melancholy  which  her  past  misfortunes  had 
created. 

Though  compelled,  from  the  station  she  held  near  the 
person  of  the  queen,  to  be  present  at  the  paUic  festivab 
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wbkh  the  latter  hoDowcd  vidi  her  pmenee^  ihe  qnil 
of  Meifsicl  held  no  en— union  with  Choee  with 
•he  WM  ooaipeikd  to  niiigle: 


'' Sddom  ibc  wifled,  nd  thn  in 
Aft  mnsi  to  mock  at  ndrdL** 


The  glad  tidmgt  that  Sir  Edaund  de  Vera  had  to- 
odfed  the  kaig^s  pemuHion  to  address  her  friend,  ]mAy 
Matildai  was  the  first  soboe  her  nonmlul  heart  reosif«d ; 
but  even  then  her  tears  of  joy  were  nungied  with  the 
hitter  ones  of  reooDeotioQ  of  her  ownooee  blighted  pros* 
pects.  now  blighted  lor  ever. 

With  lady  llatiidA  the  case  wm  difierent;  the  past 
had  fiided  from  her  recollection  like  apainfol  dream,  and 
the  bright  and  pleasing  fiiture  alone  occupied  her 
thoughts. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  lady  Matilda's  nuptiab  diat  Mar- 
garet, after  a  day^s  wearisome  attendance  on  her  royal 
mistress,  wandered  forth  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  ac- 
companied only  by  Edith,  to  enjoy  the  quiet  and  compa- 
rative solitttde  of  a  stroll  through  the  great  avenue  of 
the  park. 

A  few  stragglers  belonging  to  the  household  were,  Ike 
her,  wandering  under  the  leafy  shades,  and  Margaret, 
desirous  of  shunning  all  eooverse,  turned  off  into  a  less 
frequented  path*  The  alarm  she  had  once  before  Mt 
m  the  same  spot,  had  frded  from  her  reooDection,  and 
heedless  of  the  deepening  gkiom,  she  continued  to  wan- 
der  on,  listening  with  deep  and  heartfelt  dgbs  to  Edith^s 
mournful  recurrence  to  the  time  when  they  used  to  ram* 
ble  for  boors  in  the  demesnes  of  Lennox  Castle. 

''  There  is  no  pkce,  m  Enghwd,**  observed  Edith,  in  a 
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tone  of  diseontent,  **  that  I  haTe  erer  seeiii  that  can  con- 
pare  with  it;  and  as  to  the  English  gallants,  though  I  am 
their  country  woman,  there  is  not  one  that  my  eye  ever 
lighted  upon,  that  was  worthy  to  be  named  wi  Janue 
Gordon.^^ 

A  loud  scream  followed  this  declaration— it  was 
echoed  by  the  princess ;  but  soon  all  emotions  of  terror 
and  surprise  were  merged  in  that  of  joy, 'for  it  was  Gor- 
don himself  who  stood  before  them,  and  who,  in  words 
scarcely  intelligible,  from  the  rapture  he  felt,  assured  his 
Edith  that  he  was  still  her  own  faithful  Grordon. 

**  And  there  is  one,**  he  continued,  looking  at  the  prin* 
oess^  ''  who  is  now  wearing  his  days  away  in  obscurity; 
who  has  wandered  through  this  very  path,  beholdiiig 
the  lady  of  his  heart  leaning  on  the  arm  of  another/* 

**  Yes;  but  whose  heart  has  never  been  another^sT 
exdaimed  Edith,  with  warmth.  **  Say,'  Gordon,  do  you 
mdeed  mean  that  the  Elarl  of  Lennox  is  lirin^  and  in 

EogUnd,  aid  that ** 

*'  I  do  mean  it,  Edith,**  he  replied ;  '*  and  one  word 
from  the  lady  Margaret  would  bring  him  to  her  feet** 

Margaret  could  not  speak,  but  her  emotion,  her  look 
was  more  expressive  than  words.  Gordon  whispered 
to  Edith  to  prevail  on  her  mistress  to  seat  herself  on 
the  bench  which  was  near  them ;  and  then  darted  away, 
like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  in  search  of  him,  without 
whose  happiness  hb  own  was  incomplete. 

It  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  though  to 
Margaret  it  seemed  an  age,  before  Lennox,  speediless 
with  rapture,  knelt  at  her  feet.  Nor  was  it  many  days 
before,  in  a  full  assemblage  of  all  that  was  noble  and 
distinguished  in  the  court  of  England,  King  Henry 
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pUced  in  the  band  of  ihe  noble  exile  of  Scotland,  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  tbat  of  hb  royal  and  beaulifttl  nieee 
and  ward,  Margaret  Douglas;  her  whose  heart  had 
never  been  estranged  from  the  first  object  of  her  fond 
and  youthful  love,  and  who  now  felt,  in  bis  jestoradon 
from  the  blind  and  dazzling  pursuits  of  ambition,  a 
purer  joy  than  could  have  been  hers  had  he  never  wan- 
dered* 

'<By  my  faith!"  Sir  Basil  Montfort,  observed  the 
king,  as  his  eye  lighted  on  the  disappointed  and  woe- 
begone countenance  of  the  latter,  *'  we  sympathize  sin- 
cerely in  your  feelings;  but  even  yourself  muet  aduiow- 
ledge  it  were  pity  to  part  such  a  pair.  We  felt,^  he 
continued,  in  a  low  voice,  "that  we  owed  Margaret 
Douglas  some  compensation  for  depriving  her,  even  on 
her  bridal-day,  of  a  husband  whom  England  could  not 
match.  She  has,  it  appears,  discovered  that  Scotland 
could  produce  one  who  need  not  blush,  either  in  his 
deeds  or  his  looks,  to  compare  with  Norfolk;  and  he 
must  have  a  harder  heart  than  I  have,  who  could  wish 
to  banish  those  smiles,  which  only  Lennox  could  light 
up  in  that  lovely  face/' 

The  presence  of  Henry  and  his  consort  gave  addi- 
tional honour,  if  not  felicity,  to  the  nuptials  of  Lennox 
and  Margaret;  and  the  latter,  in  the  transport  she  felt 
at  being  for  ever  released  from  the  control  she  had 
dreaded,  forgot  even,  for  the  time,  that  the  king  had 
ever  been  to  her  other  than  he  now  appeared— a  kind, 
indulgent  father. 

At  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same  place,  Gordon's 
valour  and  fidelity  was  rewarded  by  receiving  the  hand 
of  Edith;   the  king  himself  bestowing,  with  his  own 
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hand,  a  portfon  on  the  bride^  which  testified  the!  hit 
hewt  was  not  ineensiUe  to  the  daUHi  of  merit* 

In  the  peeoefel  ahadee  of  the  dwdling  with  wbieb 
Henry  endowed  hb  aiece^  Lennox  and  his  Hargaret 
•ooa  learned  to  Ibrget  the  harassing  and  agitating  caica 
wbieh  had  so  long  delayed  their  hour  of  hapfnacss; 
and  to  hwfc  back»  if  not  without  a  sigh,  at  least  widioot 
any  painfiil  emotion,  on  all  they  had  suffered  from 
The  PauLa  or  Lotb  ahb  Wae* 
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